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PREFACE. 


It  is  remarked  by  Dn  Johnson^  that  those 
authors  should  be  read  at  schools^  which 
supply  most  axioms  of  prudence  and  most 
'  principles  of  moral  truth.*  This  being  the 
case^  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  study  of 
Pindar  ought  to  form  an  indispensable  part 
of  classic  education ;  for,  although  some  of 
the  ancient  poets  may,  perhaps,  equal  him 
in  sublimity  of  conception,  it  cannot '  be 
denied,  that  in  the  moral  tendency  of  his 
compositions,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
which  animates  his  poems,  he  soars  above  all 
other  writers,  whether  of  Greece  or  of  Rome. 
To  render,  in  some  measure,  more  esisy, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  presumed,  more 
general,  the  reading  of  this  noble  poet,  is 
tfie  object  of  the  volumes  now  offered  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  public. — I  shall  here 
proceed  to  make  a  few  observations,  expla- 
natory of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  attain  this  object:  most  rea- 
ders will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently  candid  to 
give  them  that  fair  perusal,  which,  from  the 
critic,  I  rlaim  as  an  indisputable  right 

a  Life  of  Milton. 
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Translations  from  the  Classics  may  be 
divided  into  two  species^  each  as  different 
in  its  aim  as  in  the  rules  which  ought  to 
guide  its  composition  :  of  tfacae^  the  one  is 
generally  termed  the  finee,  the  other  the  H* 
teral  translation* 

The  former  has  for  purpose  to  supply 
the  reader  with  an  imitation  in  his  own 
language,  that  may  enable  him  to  dis- 
pense with  referring  to  the  original.    The 
object,  therdbre,  of  a  free  translator,  is  not 
only  to  give  the  sense,  but  likewise  to  emu- 
late the  style  and  the  beauties  of  his  author 
in  such  manner,  that  the  feelings  produced 
upon  the  mere  English  reader,  may  be  the 
same -as  those  of  him,  who  peruses  the 
original  volumes,  with  all  the  advantage  of 
classic  acquirement.     In  versions  of  this 
nature  it  will  often  happen,  that  the  turn  of 
the  periods  must  be  altered,  the  connexion 
of  the  component  parts  more  clearly,  or 
sometimes  more  faintly  expressed,  and  the 
metaphors  varied  to  suit  the  modem  idiom : 
still,  however,  the  whole  must  be  so  skil- 
fully performed,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  correct  resemblance. 

Such  translations,  if  properly  executed, 
may  be  regarded  as  brilliant  acquisitions  to 
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the  literature  of  a  country,  shedding  high 
howMflr  OH  their  autbora,  and  tending  to 
tbe  genersd  adrance  of  lesatmng: — I  say^ 
tending  to  the  general  adyanoe  of  kaming ; 
for^  tbereby,  mankind  are  brougM  within 
reach  of  &e  treasures  of  ancient  lore,  with- 
out undergoing  the  irksonae  toil  of  ac* 
quiring  langitagef^  difficult  in  their  structnre, 
and  obscisre  in  thdr  phraseology. 

it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  work«  of  thi9 
kind  most  generally  miss  their  object :  true 
it  Js,  that  England  «an  boast  an  Iliad  nearly 
equal  t»  that  of  Homes* ;  and  FVance, 
Geei^oe  Ikat  approach  very  dose  to  those 
oi  Viigil;  but  how  oft^i  in  reading  the 
modem  translafcioBs  are  we  compelled  to 
dedaflre  4h6m  useless !  What  scholar,  after 
examnimg  the  best  English  versions  of  Pin- 
dar, will  not  be  tempted  to  coincide  in 
optnion  with  the  hwiest  curate,  who  long 
since  exclaimed :  ^'  Those  who  attem|xt  to 
^^  tmti  books  ^  verse  into  another  Ian* 
^^  guage,  despite  of  the  great  pains  they 
^^  «aay  take,  and  the  skill  they  may  show, 
^^  will  never  succeed  in  giving  th^n  the 
^^  same  perfection  they  had  at  their  first 
^^  birth/'  ^    Recurring  to  tbe  simile  often 

b  Don  Qnixote,  part.  i.  cb.  vi. 
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drawn  from  the  connexion  between  two 
sister  arts,  we  may  say  that  these  copies^ 
instead  of  being  imitations  of  Raphael 
by  a  Giulio  Romano,  are  no  more  than 
washy  daubs  in  water  colours,  wanting  all 
that  depth  of  tone  and  richness  of  tint 
which  characterize  the  original. 

Translations  of  the  second  class,  among 
which,  it  is  hoped,  a  place  will  be  granted 
to  that  now  published,  keeping  in  view  an 
aim  far  more  lowly  than  the  preceding,  are 
more  likely  to  reach  thtir  object :  yet,  as 
the  field  they  open  to  ambition  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  expanded  to  tempt  men  of  genius  to 
try  their  powers,  few  have  hitherto  directed 
their  efforts  towards  the  execution  of  a  task, 
gratuitously  supposed  by  many  to  be  fitting 
only  for  the  humblest  drudgers  of  literature, 
and  even  casting  somewhat  of  disgrace 
upon  the  patient  and  laborious  performers. 
The  design  of  these  translators  is  to  furnish 
the  student  with  a  sort  of  running  commen- 
tary, that  may  facilitate  to  him  the  know- 
ledge of  the  work  he  is  reading :  dismiss- 
ing, therefore,  all  attempts  at  imitative 
elegance,  they  seek  to  give  the  meaning  of 
the  original  author,  sentence  by  sentence,  in 
homely  but  correct  language ;  subtracting 
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nought,  and  adding  only  so  much  as  the 
conciseness  of  his  style  makes  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  render  the  conceptions  clear 
and  evident.  The  wit  acquainted  with 
Cervantes,  may  compare  such  versions  to 
the  back  of  a  tapestry  hanging — although 
the  more  honest  judge  would,  perhaps, 
liken  them  to  an  engraving; — but  still,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  who  would 
understand  in  what  manner  the  silks  of  an 
arras  have  been  blended,  must  not  content 
himself  with  observing  the  more  brilliant 
side  alone. 

Works  of  the  nature  above  described  are 
not  unfrequent  upon  the  continent ;  of 
which  I  need  only  mention  the  Pindar  of 
Gedike,  among  the  Germans ;  among  the 
French,  the  Homer  of  Dacier.  In  this 
country,  indeed,  it  has  been  an  opinion 
rather  prevalent,  that  they  tend  to  vitiate 
the  student's  taste,  and  to  lure  him  into  a 
love  of  idleness  and  superficial  knowled^^e : 
had  I  shared  that  opinion,  this  book  should 
certainly  never  have  been  sufiered  to  see 
the  light;  but,  upon  the  score  of  con- 
science, I  feel  no  repugnance,  convinced 
as  I  am,  that  these  sentiments  have  been 
generated  by  the  sophistry  of  shallow- 
brained  pedants,  who  blench  as  they  see 

VOJL.  I.  b 
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the  sun  of  truth  advancing  in  his  career 
and  piercing  the  cloud  in  which  they 
seek  to  envelope  their  own  ignorance. 
These  tender  gentlemen,  in  their  arguments 
upon  this  subject^  fall  into  an  error,  pretty 
common  among  mankind,  that  of  mistaking 
the  cause  for  the  effect. ^Neither  lexi- 
con, nor  grammar,  nor  translation,  nor 
living  instructor^  can,  in  the  mind  of  the 
truly  industrious  youth,  impelled  by  the 
love  of  knowledge,  produce  effects  so  dire ; 
whereas,  all  can  be  but  useless,  it  would 
be  improper  to  say  injurious,  to  them,  whose 
souls  are,  either  by  nature  or  by  education, 
warped  to  a  state  of  sluggish  listlessness : 
of  them  the  case  is  generally  hopeless,  and 
consequently  it  were  absurd  to  cramp  lite- 
rary labours  by  attention  to  those  withered 
branches  of  the  schools,  to  write  for  whose 
improvement  would  be  indeed  to  write  on 
snow. 

A  few  words  shall  now  be  said  respect- 
ing a  third  kind  of  version,  for  the  disco* 
very  of  which,  I  know  not  but  we  may 
thank  the  present  day.  In  the  transla^ 
tions,  as  they  are  called,  of  this  kind,  not 
only  is  all  endeavour  to  imitate  the  author's 
stylerheld  unnecessary,  but  even  attention 
to    his   sense    seems   totally  disregarded. 
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Eadi  word^  each  conjunction^  each  parti* 
cle^""  must,  as  £ELr  as  I  understand  the 
craft,  have  an  equivalent,  and  be,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  same  order  as  the  original: 
by 'following  which  rule,  and  with  the  as« 
sistance  of  Scapula  or  Hederic,  a  compo- 
sition 18  manufactured,  on  the  merits  of 
which  I  leave  others  to  decide,  not  being 
myself  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Babylonish 
tongue  in  which  it  is  expressed :  it  is, 
however,  easy  to  observe,  that,  as  in  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  ancients,  where  the  mas« 
ters  turned  servants,  and  waited  on  their 
slaves,  so  here,  the  words  which  were  for* 
merly  regarded  as  subservient  to  the  sense, 
are,  much  to  their  astonishment,  invested 
with  despotic  sway.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  observations  on  this  class 
of  books,  did  I  not  feel  compelled  to  db- 
claim  all  connexion  with  those  disciples  of 
literal  nonsense:  it  has  been  my  endea- 
vour to  interpret  each  idea  of  my  author 
as  well  as  my  knowledge  would  allow; 
in  order  to  do  which,  it  appeared  to  me 


c  It  shoald  be  remembered^  that  no  trandation  will  erer  enable 
a  flindent  to  dkpenae  with  his  dicti<wary,  grammar,  and  other 
booka  of  elementary  principles:  a  translation  should  be  used  by 
him,  to  Ycrify  or  correct  his  own  ideas,  in  the  same  ibanner 
as  the  navigator  rectifies  or  corrects  hi»  log-book  by  an' astro- 
nomical observation. 
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absolutely  Requisite,  that  the  version  should 
be  at  least  correct  and  intelligible,  if  not 
elegant  English. 

In  preparing  my  work,  I  had  befoi;e  me 
most  of  the  editions  that  have  been  made 
of  Pindar's  odes ;  and  of  which  a  list  is 
appended  to  these  prefatory  pages.  The 
text  followed  in  the  translation  is  almost 
invariably  that  of  Heyne,  admitting  often 
the  new  corrections  proposed  by  that  illus- 
trious scholar  in  his  Variae  Lectiones  and 
notes.  Once  or  twice  I  have  adopted  a 
reading  proposed  by  Hermann,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  struck  my  mind  as  indis- 
putable. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  difficult 
passages,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  in 
Pindar  very  numerous,  Heyne  has  always 
been  followed,  if  not  in  the  text,  at  least 
in  the  notes  subjoined:  in  other  cases,  I 
have  generally  taken  for  guides  the  scho- 
liasts, and  not  unfrequentiy  Gedike's  ver- 
sion into  German  prose,  a  work  which  the 
learned  of  his  country  have  unanimously 
stamped  with  the  signet  of  approbation. 

With  regard  to  the  style  adopted  in  the 
translation,  I  must  observe,  that  it  has 
been  my  constant  endeavour  to  be  clear, 
and  yet,   if  possible,  to  avoid  prohxity: 
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I  have  hence,  more  than  once,  been  com- 
pelled to  call  to  my  assistance  words, 
which,  however  familiar  to  one  conversant 
with  English  poetry,  would,  perhaps,  in 
prose  be  regarded  as  rather  obsolete :  by 
so  doing,  I  conceived  that  somewhat  of 
vigour  and  spirit  was  added  to  my  version. 
If  this  be  an  error,  it  is  one  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  readily  excused,  and  into  which  I 
have  fallen  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
case,  and  not  from  any  desire  of  making  a 
vain  display  of  knowledge:  indeed,  to 
translate  the  manly  lines  of  this  poet  into 
the  frivolous  dialect  of  a  modem  breakfast- 
table,  is  an  enterprize  I  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  wish  to  compass. 

The  notes  were  composed  in  the  three- 
fold view  of  displaying  the  various  expla- 
nations, that  have  been  proposed,  of  dif- 
ferent passages ;  of  developing  the  allusions 
of  the  poet ;  of  shewing  the  connexion  in 
the  different  parts  of  his  odes,  which,  de- 
pending generally  upon  local  facts,  often 
escapes  the  perception  of  a  modem  reader: 
a  circumstance  this,  which  not  unfrequently 
has  subjected  Pindar  to  the  sarcasms  of 
the  ignorant,  who,  regarding  his  genius  as 
nearly  allied  to  madness,  accuse  him  of 
yielding  to  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered 
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imagination,  uncurbed  by  the  dictates  of 
judgment. 

In  the  grammatical  construction  which 
has  frequently  been  inserted  from  the  scho- 
liasts, Heyne  and  others,  that  order  of 
words  has  been  adopted  which  would,  it 
was  presumed,  be  most  easy  to  the  learner; 
no  attention,  consequently,  has  been  given 
to  the  rules  of  elegance  and  harmony  which 
govwn  tliis  part  of  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
dialects  have,  for  the  same  reason,  been 
turned  into  the  common  language  through- 
out the  Olympians;  after  which,  it  was 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  Dorisms  of  this 
author  would  be  sufiiciently  familiar  to  the 
student,  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
such  as&istance.  To  each  note  has  been  af- 
fixed the  authority  whence  it  was  deduced ; 
excepting  in  a  few  instances,  when,  the 
name  not  being  inserted  in  my  adversaria, 
I  had  not  the  courage  or  convenience  to 
refer  to  ten  or  twenty  different  authors. 

For  the  reprinting  of  West's  Dissertation 
on  the  Olympic  Games  no  apology  need 
be  offered:  that  work  is  excellent  in  its 
kind,  and  cannot  now  be  obtained  without 
some  little  difficulty. 

In  reference  to  the  manual  execution  of 
the  work,  I  am  bound  to  testify  my  thanks 
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to  the  persons  employed,  who  have  evinced 
a  considerable  portion  of  industrious  pa- 
tience.   I  am  sorry  to  see  some  errors  have 
escaped  my  observation  in  correcting  the 
proofe ;  they  have  proceeded  in  great  part 
from  my  own  oversight :  but  those  who 
have    ever  been   engaged   in  conducting 
through  the  press  books  of  this  nature, 
must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  attendant 
upon  the  printing  of  Greek  matter  from 
manuscript,  particularly  in  a  type  so  small 
as  to  render  the  distinction   of  accents, 
spirits,  and'  even  some  letters,  a  painful 
task  to  the  strongest  eye,  particularly  when 
the  mind  is  burthened  with  heavy  anxiety 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  sense,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  words  :  such  persons  will,  I  am 
confident,  excuse,  through  sympathy,  the 
faults  they  may  observe;  to  others  I  can 
only  plead,  that  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
quietly  submit  to  the  opprobrious  epithets 
of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  which  the  in- 
experienced love  to  heap  on  the  head  of 
an  unfortunate  author,  in  whose  perform- 
ance they  may  happen  to  descry  any  typo^ 
graphical  blemish.     Some  few  important 
mistakes  have  been  inserted  in  a  catalogue 
of  errata :  the  others  will  easily  be  rectified 
by  the  scholar,  when  observed. 
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Having,  in  as  few  words  as  the  subject 
would  allow,  explained  to  my  reader  the 
motives  which  impelled  me  to  undertake, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  complete  this  translation,  it  re- 
mains only  for  me  to  beg,  that  he  will  not 
be  too  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  a 
faultless  performance,  but  in  that  respect, 
as  in  others,  bear  in  mind  the  poet's  whole- 
some precept : 

"0NATA   GNATOIZI    nPEHEI." 


EdiHoM  and  Cammentariea  of  Pindar  quoted  in  this  tank. 


PiND.  Carmina.     Christ  Oniliel- 

miu  Ahiwardt.    Lipsiae,  1820. 
Plnd.  Camdna  et  Frftgmenta.  Ch. 

Dan.  Beckim.    lipBiae,  1792. 
Pi]id.01.Pyth.Nem.l8aim.    Joh. 

Benedictus.    Salmnrii,  1820. 
NoYum  Lex.  Or.  Etym.  et  Reale. 

Ch.  Tobias   Damm.    Berolini, 

1766. 
Pindan  Olympische  Siegshymnen. 

Friedrich  Oedike.    Berlin  und 

Leipzig,  1777. 
Pindars  Pythische  Siegshymnen. 

Friedrich  Oedike.    Berlin  und 

Leipzig.  1779. 
Pind.  Carmina  Selecta.    Frideri- 

cns  Oedike.    Berolini,  1786. 
Pfnd.Carmina.  Chr.  Gottl.  Heyne. 

Lipsiae,  1817. 
Plnd.  Carmina jnxtaexemp.  Heyn. 

Henricns  Huntingford.  Londini, 

1814. 


Les  Oewres  de  Find,  translates 
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CORRIGENDA. 


VOL.  I. 


I'age  5,  line  22,  fw  into  read  around. 

9,  line  27,  for  'lipova  read  *Upwva. 

29, /or  Ktv  read  dv. 

5S,  line  26,  for  frrt^aviatroiuvov  read  trrt^avutrdfjitvov* 

66,  line  Z^ffor  v^K&OTaaiQ  read  wpoKaraarafriq, 

77,  line  5,  for  Eleans  read  Epeans. 

79,  line  15,  for  pttiri^v  read  Piariifv, 

— ' —  130,  line  18,  omit  the  word  warrior. 

134,  line  16,  for  infamy  read  name. 

144,  line  Z,for  ennobles  read  attends. 

. 185,  line  6,  for  Pythia's  read  Pytho's. 


THE  FIRST 

OLYMPIC   ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   HIERO   OF   SYRACUSE, 

Omyturw  til  ihA  Race  of  Singk  Hor$e$.* 


Akovmsiit. 


Praise  of  the  Olympic  games^  1 — 16,  Hiero  extolled  for 
his  justice^  wisdom^  and  skill  in  music^  16 — 25.  Praise 
of  Pherenicus,  the  coDquering  horse,  and  of  Olynqpia, 
where  the  ricloiy  was  won,  26 — 36.  Digression  on  the 
history  of  Pelops,  36 — 159.  The  poet  returns  to  Hiero, 
for  whose  future  prosperity  he  expresses  his  hopes  and 
prayers. 

[Date  of  the  Yictory,  Olynp.  7ft.  1.  or  A.C.  480.] 


*  Ohserre  the  ellipsis  in  the  titie,  KiKnri  for  vue^avn  c^frt. 
similAr  ellipsis  is  fbond  in  the  title  to  many  other  of  the  Odes. 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  I. 

TO    HIERO    OF    SYRACUSE, 

Conqueror  in  the  Race  of  Smgk  Honei. 


Str.  1.  Chief*  is  water  of  the  elements;  gold  too^  amid 
ennobling  wealthy  shines  eminent^  like  fire^  flaming 
in  the  night:  but  mysoul^  if  thou  desire  to  blazon 
combats,  seek  not^  during  day,  any  brilliant  star^ 
wheeling  through  the  desert  air,  more  radiant 
than  the  sun:  neither^  any  list,  more  excellent 
than  Olympiads,  (whence,  to  resound  Saturn's  son, 
proceeds  the  song  of  fame,  framed  by  the  poets' 

a  1— 10.Coii8tnictioti:'Aptffrov    (the  much-spoken,  the  fiur-famed} 

H  xpvff^  ^M»rf»lircft  l|6x«c.(«ara)  hiv  Kpoyov   iraiSaf  fi^rif^fft  00. 

fuyAt^opoc  wXoifTOVj  &t%  wvp  ai^ofi-  ^iSv,  -  -  -  -  ai/d'^<rofUv  ixSfUvoi   if 

fvop  (iiairpiirti)  WKvi  il  iky  (Si)  A^vtdv  ft^aipav  icrlav  *Ilpwyoc« 

^(Xov  iirop,  iKSy  yiip{ftiv  At^Xoy  Heyne  explains  &tt^tp6XXjirai  by 

/ifliAn  9K^€i  4XXo  ^oiiv^  dcrpov  iiripxtraty  wapayiytrai,  wpovkpx^ 

iv  ^ftkp^y  {iptpdfuvov)  dC  ipfiftov  rat.  Aocording  to  one  of  the  Scho- 

at^kpogy  SdKiiv6rtpov  (more  wann-  liasts,  dfi^i/SaXXerai  is  eqniyalent 

ing,  splendent)  ^X^v.  to  irXscerm, "  whence  is  wove  the 

b  1<^17.  fiiidt  iydwa  ^npw  "  fluned  hyam^  to  resound  8«tani's 

VOXvfiwiai*  .  ^ .  ^  ftfttv  6  iroX^arot  «  son.''    Hey.  Find.  u.  176. 8.  R. 


ODB  I.  a 

ASH)  can  we  speak^  coming  to  the  wealthy^  ^^^PJ 
mansion  of  Hiero. 

Hiero,  who,  in  Sicilta  rich  in  cattle,  wields  a  Amt.i.is. 
just  sceptre,  culling  of  all  virtues  the  summits : 
he*  shines  too  e'en  in  music's  flower,  aa  round  the 

friendly  board  we  minstrels  often  play From 

the  nail  take  then  ihe  Dorian  Ijre,  if  Pisa's'  and 
Pherenicus'  glorj  hath  aught  inspired  thy  mind 
^th  sweetest  transports :  (Ut.  thoughts  :)  when,* 
hard  by  Alpheus,  he  rushed,  with  flank  unsputred, 
in  the  race,  and  conducted  to  victory  his  Syra<Kp.i.s5. 
cusan  lord,  sovereign,  delighter  in  steeds,  Hiero  : 
bis^  ^ory  beams  also  in  Lydian  Pelops'  numly 
colony-  ■ 

Pdcfs,  I  Bay,  whom  mighty  Neptune,  corn- 
passer  of  the  earth,  loved,  what  time'  Clotho 

c  Si— SS.  Masj  Im  tnmBlated:  ftuf,wapixmf{ottenng,hKWTa^)9i^ 

^  He  is  adoned,  exalted,  glorified,  /toe  (body)  drnhniiTw  kw  dpSfUHg^ 

^  too  by  the  Sower  of  vuuic,"  &c.  ir/Mxri^t  M  KpAru  i$9ir6rnv,  flee. 

In  the  following  lines,  Atfipie^  men,  f  S5.  Whose  glory  betmsorihines 

is  rendered  by  minstrels,  supposing  in  the  Peloponnesos,  where  was 

the  poet  to  allude  to  Simonides,  sitaate  the  Olympic  list.   This  pe- 

Bncchylis,  .Ssehylns   and   other  ninsnla  was  coloniied  by  Pelops 

poets,  the  fiuniUar  guests  of  HieiO.  the  Lydian :  hence  the  poet  seines 

Oedik.  Find.  Cannm.  Sel.  160.  the  opportnnity  of  dignssing  to 

d  17.  nieac,  t  e.  'OXvfiiriae.  'O-  the  history  of  that  hero,  fiee  Lei^ 

Xvniria  4  vpArtpw   lliffa   Xtyo-  Class.  Diet    PcLOPs. 

fiirif .  Steph.  Byn.— ^c^vutoc,  the  g  40-i-4S.  Conslmetion :  Mfrd 

name  of  Reconquering  hone:  this  lAo5«:»  UWtXe  eaSapov  (pure,  an- 

same  steed  won  his  master  a  crown  cording  to  8.  R.  sacred)  Xi/Siyroc 

at  the  Pythian  gam«s.  P.  iii.  132.  ain-^  tnKaxrftkrw  (patd  rdv)  ^ftw 

e  S3— 34.  Constmction:  5ri  {aih  ^ai^ifum  IX^kivri. 
r^c  i  ^e^tviffoc)  i^f^sro  vap'  'AX. 


4  OLYBIPIANS. 

Kfted  him  from  the  glouj  caldron^  his  splendent 

shoulder  adorned  with  ivory u     Wonders  "^ 

sure  are  many:  and  oft  do  fables,  decked  with  varied 
fictions,  bewilder  the  minds  of  men^  haply  more 
8Ti.s.4S.e'en  than  true  descant :  for  the  grace  ^  of  poesy, 
that  renders  all  things  to  mortals  sweet,  bestowing 
honour,  does  many  times  make  even  the  incre* 
dible  to  be  believed :  but  after-days  are  the  wisest 
tests  In  man  'tis  becoming  to  say  of  the 

gods  nought  but  good  ;  thus^  will  the  guilt  be 
less-^ . 

Son'  of  Tantalus,  contrary  to  former  bards,  I 
then  will  proclaim,  how  when  thy  father  invited 
the  celestials  to  the  lawful  repast  and  to  lovdy 


h  44— 47/H  Oa^futra  wcXXA  t  cai 
fivBoif  MatiaXfiivoi  ij/MiVi  iroucc- 
Xocc,  Uairar6<n  (deceiye,  lead 
from  the  ri{^t  path)  pporAv  ^ 
vac,  iro6  [tee  Hoog.  de  Part.  Gnec. 
.fi.  SIS.]  n  mU  ^kp  ri^  dkriSii  X^ 
yoy.  Oedlk.  Pind-Caimm.  Sel.  100. 
\Ayoq  opposed  to  fiv^oc,  signifies 
trathy  or  rather  sense,  concealed 
nnder  the  cloak  of  &ble.  I«rcfasr. 
IVad.  d'H6iod.  vol.  U.  p.  468. 

i  47--«a.  x^  ^  (for  ydp,)  ^rtt 
rtvx^^  Airayra  rd  fuSkuxa  •^vifroicr 
iwt^ipov^a  rifM^y^ifi^varo  (fiur  ^if- 
Xavarai)  Koi  dmffoy,  irivdv  dvai  r6 
-  (rovroy)  iroXXaccc.  Some  join  card 
iivnffrpofi^f  r6  to  dirtsrov  Oe* 
dike  reads  n  iroXXdnc.  Compare 
Enrip.  Phoeniss.  tt.  470—482. 

k  57.  For  in  speaking  good  only 
of  the  godS|  the  sin  of  error,  if  er- 


ror tfien  be,  wiU  be  less.  Gedik. 
Find.  Caimm.  Sel.  170.  Heyne 
takes  fuLfv  as  equiralent  to  Mi- 
/lUiy  **  nangfaf 

1  5fr-4l7.Gonstniction:(i&niX9^) 
vU  Tavr6XoVf  dvrla  rmf  irporkptnw 
(xoi^rdv,)  f^kylofioif  6w&r$  (6  abci 
war^p  Ic^XctfE  (ro^  ^co^)  ^  einf- 
fwrarov  IfMvov,  ^if  y  n  SlirvXoy, 
wapkxttv  (oifefing)  ^tocc  d/uupdim 
iiZwvaf  T&rt  'Ay\aoTpiat¥tiv  ip- 
iraffoi  ffif  ioftivra  l^tipi^  (Kar4^ 
fplvac,  Xf>v«fi«uc  re  Av  Smroic 
fUTofiiiffai  (fat  lurafiifidZiuv  vi) 
wpdQ  f^xorov  9%iita  ihpvri^v  Am&q, 
Pauw,  on  the  otlier  hand,  waras 
the  reader  not  to  take  fitrafia^ai 
aetiTely,  bat  to  translate  **  rapuisse 
«  et  cum  rapto  transisse:  seised 
^and  sped  with  thee.**  Panw 
Kotae  in  Pind.  4. 


ODE  I.  >  5 

Sipylofl^  ia  turn  spreading  the  banquet  before  the 
gods^  then  did  the  famed  swajer  of  the  trident  Amt.s.65. 
seize  thee^  and  conquered,  in  soul  by  loye  bear 
thee  on  his  golden  steeds  to  the  lofty  dome  of 
JoYO  wide-honoured :  thither  in  later  time^*^  went 
Ganymede^  to  fulfil  the  same  duty  to  Jupiter. 

Soon  as  thou  wert  no  longer  visible,  nor  could 
the  much-searching  train  bring  thee  to  thy  mo* 
ther^  straight,  one  of  thy  neighbours  enyious,  se- 
cretly reported^  that/  with  the  falchion  the  gods 
had  sundered  thee  limb  by  limb  into  water  fiercely 
seething  amid  the  flames;  then,  on  the  boards ep. a. sa. 
scattered  the  fragments  of  thy  flesh  and  ate 
In  me  'twere  folly  (otherwise  absurd)  to  Call  any 
of  the  blessed  a  mad  glutton :  far  am  I  from  such 
intent often  does  eyil  betide  the  blasphemer. 

Yet  sure  if  e'er  the  warders  of  Olympus  ho- 
nored mortal  man,  'twas  this  Tantalus :  albeit  he 
had  not  power  to  digest  his  mighty  bliss;  but, 

m  60.  The  SchoHaBt  saytytfaattt  n  77— SI.  CoBitnietioii :  Sn  n 

should  have  been  irporip^  XP^Vi  ^^^  iutpii^  €^roc  ^^^ovvav  mipi 

since  Oanymede  was  older  than  (Jnto  thelbioe  of  water  boiling  by 

Pelops.    But  the  genealogy  of  this  fire)  (ol  Sim)  IraiUv  {vi)  sard  /mX^ 

the  cnp-bearer  of  the  gods,  is  tb^  ftaxaip^f  dfn^  n  rpavi^oi^  dMa* 

fionsly  stated ;  some  say,  he  was  ^avro  itvrara  Kpt&v  at^tv  (formnf) 

the  son  of  Tros,  others,  his  grand-  tai  i^yop.    Some  Join  rpairU^ 

son,  and  begotten  by  Uns  or  Assa-  n^  Afifi  hitraTOLf  Btkiaaavro  teptUp 

licQs.    Aocotding  to  Cicero,  (Tosc.  fftStv  (for  rd  Kpia  <fov)  Koi  i^yoy* 

96.)  he  was  son  of  Laomedon,  and  <<  and  on  the  boards  towards  the 

eonseqnently   grandson   of    Uns.  ^  end  iff  the  nvH  spread  of  thy 

Oedik.  Piad.  Cannm.  Sel.  170.  "  flesh,"  kc. 
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through/'  surfeit  of  weal,  drew  upon  himself  wo 
excessive ;  when  the  father  of  the  gods  hung  over 
him  a  ponderous  crag^  which  ever  striving  to  re- 
move from  his  head  he  swerves  from  happiness. 
STit.s.M.  Such  a  life  helpless^  ever  wailing  does  he  lead> 
ceaseless^  toil;  for  that  having  stolen  the  nectar 
and  ambrosia  of  the  immortals^  wherewith^  they 
had  wrought  him  deathless^  he  doled  them  to 

guests^  his  peers now,  whoso^  working  aught, 

expects  to  hide  from  god  he  errs » 

Thereafter  did  the  immortals  send  back  his  son 
among  the  swift-dying  race  of  men :  and  he  when,' 


«  eo-«4.  fix*  (fiw  IXa0c,  he  n* 
ceiyed)  hi  drtiv  vwipoirXov  ciSp^  (for 
9UL  K6poVy)  (Koy)  ^f  irari^p  uirepcpi- 
fuiffe  Xi^ov  tui^tp6¥  (wi^ty)  ol  ait" 
r^y  hv  (\i3'0v)  luvotv&v  dtl  (airo-) 
paXtiv  cc^oXqCf  dkarcu  c^^potKryifc' 
or  otherwife,  fuvow&v  rbv  (X(^v) 
paKtiv  (juv  Kard)  cc^aX^c,  dXaTcu 
tif^v^vitC  ^  thinking  the  stone 
**  aboat  to  &U  on  hiB  head."  Panw 
Joins  ol  vari^py  ^  his  sire/'  for  ov 
wartip'  the  datiye  being  used  for 
the  genitivey  as  Is  often  done  in 
Pindar.  PauwNotaeinPind.5.— 
AtApolkd.P.I.p.l4S.  Heynepro. 
poses  the  fidlowfaig  reading,  which 
seema  to  do  away  with  all  diffi- 
cutty,  K6p^  d*  SXflv  'Arav  vntpo- 
itKiiTttTav  TLarilpy  &c* 

p  07.  utrd  Tpwv  rkrapTov,  Hey. 
Pkid.  Cannm.  i.  14.  explains  by  £X. 
\av  W  dXXy,  oontinnmi,  qnartnm 
post  ter  tiwn,  sine  oUa  in  tennissione . 
The  Scholiasts  say  this  passage 


BiffiM    either  that  in  Haides  Twb^ 

tains  has  three  associates  in  pun- 
ishment, Sisyphus,  Tityns,  Ixion ; 
or  tiiaft  the  tonnent  of  the  impend- 
ing crag  is  united  to  three  others, 
hanger,  thirst,  and  standing  eyer 
erect;  or  lastly,  that,  after  passing 
in  misery  the  three  portions  of  hu- 
man life,  his  fourth  stage  in  hell  is 
likewise  marked  with  wo  and  toil. 
Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  19S.  See 
Eurip.  Orestes,  by  Person,  note  to 
▼.  S.  and  also  Horn.  Odys.  11. 

q  101.  Construction:  oImv(for^t 
fiv)  t^wav  (i.  e.  ixoiif^ay  rovrov) 
«lf^trov.  Benedict  prefers  for  tiie 
sense  to  regard  A^irw  as  a  sub- 
stantive ;  olffiv  (i.  e.  iv  olc)  t^ffop 
Ap^rrov  (i.  e.  d^vttffiav)  **  where- 
<<  to  they  had  attached  immorta- 
<<  lity.''    Bened.  ntyd.  Ttp,  p.  21. 

r  10(^114.  *Orc  $k  wpde  eWv^*- 
fiov  ^v^v  \Axvai  iips^  vtv  (for 
aiirbv)  fukav  (jeard)  yivtiov,  avf- 


ODE  I.  7 

in  blooining  manhood^  down  bdiecked  big  Uack 
chin^  sought  in  mind  to  win  from  her  sire^  Pisa'g 
king^  the  fair-famed  Hippodamia^  a  bride  proffered  ant.  s. 
for  the  victor*8  frize.  In  the  night  then  going  ^^^' 
near  the  white-foaming  main  alone  he  invoked 
the  deep-roaring  bearer  of  the  trident:  by  his 
feet  close  appeared  the  god^  unto  whom  thus  he 
spake : 

*'  If/  O  Neptune,  Venus'  loTeljr  boons  are 
'^  aught  by  thee  held  in  grateful  remembrance, 
''  oh !  shackle  Oenomaus'  brazen  spear  ;  in  the 
'^  rapid  car  transport  me  to  Elis,  then  bring  me 
'^  to  victory,  for  though  he  has  slain  thirteen 
'^  loving  suitors,  he  yet  delays  his  daughter's  anp* 

''  tials .    Mighty  peril  admits  not  him  who 

''wants  courage:*  but  wherefore"  should  they£p.3i2Q. 
'i  whose  fate  it  is  to  die,  sitting  in  obscurity, 
"  vainly  consume  an  inglorious  old  age,  sharing 
'*  no  fame.     By  me  shall  this  combat  be  tempt- 

^povTMTf  9xt^iitif  (for  Ixeiv  i.  e.  face  danger  is  the  part  of  the  brare, 

\apiiv)  TOQd,  TLiirarov  narpbs  «<;-  and  not  of  the  weak-hearted. 

Boiov  *linnddiutavy  ydftov  ir<nfu>v  u  1S1-»184.  Construction :  {Std)  ri 

{frepoFid  hy  the  fates  for  Pelops,  &v  tiq  (twv  iiv^pwiftav^  oXg  (itrTiv) 

or  prepared  ts  the  guerdon  for  the  Awdymi  ^avtiv,  t^oi  fi&rriv  yiipac 

conqueror.)— Hi^^nyc  i.  e.  Tlletie  Aviftw/iov  xct^ptvoc  iv  VKdnp,  dft. 

pamKiirc.  popog  diri&yrwy  jcoXtSv    Obserre 

0  119~12S.  ^yf,  &  nSi/iiSov,  il  Oat  S^a»  signifies  to  bml,  to  mib^eet 

{Kara)  r»  Jwpo  fCKta  Hvtrpiac  rlX-  to  iht  keai  ei  fir»y  so  xpwffdc  iif6- 

Xerai  (i.  e.  ickXtrai  <rot,  ttrri  wt)  Ic  ^«voc,  N.  4.  T.  188.  is  "  gold  puri- 

X^9*Vi  iriSaffov,  &c.    See  Lemp.  ''  fied  by  fire  :**  as  also  xp^wv  air- 

Class.  Diet.  OBWoMAm.    See  also  if^ov,  Herod.  1. 50.  the  metaphor 

Heyne's  note  on  tills  passage.  contained  in  this  word  is  lost  In 

t  199—181.   Paraphnuw.    To  the  teanilation. 
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^  ed :  thine  be  it  to  TouchMfe  fatour able  luc- 
"  ce8«." 

Thus  he  spake :  nor  did  he  accost  him  with 
Tain  words:  the  god  honoring  him,  gave  a 
golden  car  and  unwearied^  steeds  upborne  with 
wings. 

8TB.4.  Then  did  he  overcome  the  Tigour  of  Oenomaus 
and  wed  the  yirgin  bride:  next  he  begot  six 
chiefs,  his  sons,  tended  by  the  virtues  :  and  now 
laid  by  Alpheus'  stream  he  is  mingled  to  the 
stately  service  of  the  dead;^  holding  a  tomb  on 
all  sides  iEu:cessible,  fast  by  the  shrine  where 
strangers  throng. 

Fur  also  beams  Pelops'  glory  in  the  races  of 
the  Olympic  games  ;  where  contend  the  swiftness 
of  feet  and  the  prime  of  strength  daring  in  la- 
Ant.  4.  hour ;  while  for  his  achievements  the  conqueror 
during  remaining  life  enjoys  sweet  calm 

But'  the  good  of  the  present  day  seems  to  all 

z  140  twotic  AicdfiavTac  iv  (for  .  Gedik.  Pind.  Camun.  Sel.  p.  171. 

(T^v)  uremic*    Acoordiiig  to  one  of  j  146.  aLftainvptaiy  rd  ivaylff* 

the  SchoUasti,  iv  wrtpdie  is  plaeed  /Mra  rSnf  KBTOixoitivitv*    Httyck. 

metaphorically  for  raxvrArovc.  Bat  a  159>^1SS.  Hie  tranalation  ooo- 

Panaamaa  (V.  17.)  deicribes  as  stnies  as   follows,  sappoaing  the 

really  wingedytiie  horses  of  Pelops,  poet,  as  is  his  asoal  practice,  to 

represented  iabasso-TeUero  on  tiie  iBtrodvce  the  retnn  to  his  hero 

chest  of  Cypselns,  rocc  Iviroic  rov  by  a  general  sentence :  T6  9k  MX6v 

niXoiroc  i^n  wtfvxira  cat  wrtpcu  vm^fupop  IpXCOA  <Ui  dwarop  wqv- 


159. 
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mortali  erer  higbest :  it  behoves  me,  therefore,  in 
Aeolian  song  to  crowo  yon  hero  with  the  horse- 
man's lay  ;*  for,  of  all  now  breathing,  none  other 
host,  I  persuade^  me,  whether  more  skilled  in  vir- 
tuous knowledge  or  more  mighty  in  sway,  can  I 
embellish  with  the  glorious  web  (lit.  folds)  of 

hymns .     Jove,*  to  thy  pursuits  propitious, 

prospers  them,  O  Hiero,  with  tendw  care;  should"^ 


ri  fiporf'  i/ik  Sk  (for  ovv)  XPV»  ^^* 
Bitt  M^cording  to  the  Seholiasts, 
this  paiMge  m«Bt  Im  lefentd  to 
the  foregoing :  rb  Bi  (lor  ydp)  kaBfXbv 
*aprifitpoy  Ipxitat  (1.  e.  f<m)  6iro- 
Tov  wavrl  Pparf'  "  for  the  joy  re- 
^  newed  erery  day  is  by  all  mor- 
«' tals  deemed  the  hi^est/'  Hey. 
Pind.  Canniii*  ii.  204.  note  «• 

a  163.  lariruc^  voft^,  beoftase  he 
had  oonqnered  in  the  race  of  single 
hemee :  y6fioc  belonge  to  the  art  of 
mnaic,  and  haa  the  aame  meaning 
as  TovoCf  Tp6iroc  bad  Hiero  won 
the  ohariot  victoryy  he  would  hare 
received  the  honour  of  the  Apfi^^ 
rcaoc  v6fiot.  Panw  Notae  in  Pind. 
7.  One  of  the  SchoUasta  conetraet 
ifif  Sk  xpv  artfav&ff€U  AloKUt  /uX^ 
iry  iiciwov  (i.  e.  rbv  'ikpova,)  lirvt' 
Kif  v6iu(^  (vuc^^avra*)  *^  behoTee 
**  me  in  .Xolian  mood  to  crown 
**  Hiero,  conqueror  according  to 
"  the  laws  of  tiie  horse-race.*' 

b  165 — 170.  Construction :  irliroi- 
^a  ik  ftiiiiva  aXXov  IkvWy  rStv  yt 
vvv  (av3^pmwttVj)  (lear^  ift^BpUf 
KoKStv  Tt  (/loXXov)  IBptVy  4  (xard) 
Zitva^v  KvpUtrtpoVf  iatdakbitniv 
Kkvrcuc  wrv^tue  ^ftvuv.  As  re 
and  4  cannot  well  correspond,  it 
will  be  better  to  adopt  the  read- 


ings of  Pauw  and  Heyne,  k€lK&v 
yi  Upiy.  Hie  first  y%  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regaitled  ng  an  exple- 
tire,  it  may  be  translated  ^*  at 
^  least:*'  it  has  been  omitted  in 
the  English  Tersloa»  in  order  to 
aroid  adding  to  the  stiffness  of 
the  style;  a  liberty  which  the  rea- 
der will  find  kaS|  for  tke  same  rea. 
soaif  been  taken  more  than  once 
in  the  following  pages.  Kal  /mc 
revro  rb  iiroQ  ixiru  Ig  vceyra  rbv 

c  171-^174.  Constroetion :  ^cbc 
iwir^woQ  Utv  ruiic  fitpiiiPcuQ,  H 
*l6puVf  fiiStroA  {oOtAv^  ^X^v  tovto 
«^9^  (i*  ••  anr^cv»c-)— ^toff  hea 
been  translated  Jove,  for  a  reason 
obTious  to  the  Christian  reader. 

d  174.  Constnictieax  U  H  fti^ 
rax*  XtTTOi  (supply  tri  6  ^i6t,)  ^- 
v&fiai  Ktv  cXciffccv  (vkifv)  In  yXv- 
Kvrkpav  tritv  apftari  ^otff  evpwv,&c. 
<Hyy  dp/iari  for  If*  dp.  The  aboye 
passage  may  be  construed  in  ra- 
rious  manners,  according  to  what 
yXvKvripav  is  supposed  to  agree 
with :  Panw  understands  fupifivav, 
inferred  from  1. 176.  Pauw  Notae 
in  Pind.  8.  Some  join  Irt  yXvcv- 
ripav  69^  X^*»v,  in  which  case 
KkuWiv  wUl  be  taken  in  an  abso- 
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ep. 4. 176  he  not  ere  long  desert  thee  I  hope  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  yet  sweeter  won  on  the  fleet  car ;  then 
finding  an  easy  path  for  my  verse  I  will  speed  to 
the  sun-shine  knoll  of  Cronus.  To  that  end  doth 
the  Muse  nurture  for  me  a  shaft  most  mighty  in 
strength.* 

In  various  ways  are  various  mortals  great :  by 
kings  is  the  utmost  pitch  attained ;  farther  covet 

not : long  mayest  thou '  thus  tread  the  path 

of  human  greatness ;  long  too  may  I  commune 
with  conquering  heroes^  renowned  for  poesy  in  all 
parts  the  Greeks  among. 


lute  sense.  Beck  trnderBtands  fioX-  of  darts  sliot  from  the  well-bent 

irdvy   inferred    from  1.   164,  and  bow.  Tlie  same  comparison  occurs 

takes  /ioXxdv  cXct^ctv  to  be  a  lyric  often  in  the  sublime  compositions 

expression  for  /uXirctv.    The  same  of  Dante ;  although  it  is  probable 

proposes,  instead  of  Ktv,  1. 176,  to  this  latter  poet  knew  bat  little  of 

vead  /iiv.  Beck.  PInd.  Carmm.  1.  the  Theban  lyric. 

S49.     Finally,   Oedike  proposes,  f  184.  adf.  Construction:  fliy  oi 

instead  of  yXvnrrlpav,  to  read  yXv-  re  tovtov  {ovra)  irariiv  v^ov  (aloft) 

ffvrcpov,  in   an    adverbial   sense.  xP^^^^  (^^'  XP^^'^0  ^M^  ^^  rov&^t 

Oedik.  Pind.  Cannm.  Sel,  18.  hfukiiv  vucti^opoicjovra  TTpo^vrov 

e  177.  Pindar  repeatedly  com-  tro^  vdvrti  (ca<&')''EXXf|vac. 
pares  the  force  of  poesy  with  that 


THE  SECOND 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THERON  OF  AGRIGENTUM, 

CimtpMTOT  in  the  Four-horte  Cor.* 


Argument^ 


TheroD  is  praised  for  his  victory »  justice,  liberality,  valour, 
and  noble  descent,  1 — 13.  His  family,  though  now  pros- 
perous, had  been  afflicted  with  great  woes;  the  poet 
therefore  offers  his  prayer  for  the  continuation  of  their 
felicity,  14 — 29;  and,  consoling  the  victor,  brings  forward, 
from  his  own  family,  the  instance  of  Cadmus'  daughters, 
30 — 55.  The  bliss  of  mortals  is  uncertain ;  exemplified 
by  the  murder  of  Oedipus,  one  of  Theron's  ancestors, 
56 — 81.  Praise  of  Theron,  82 — 93.  He  is  exhorted  to 
a  proper  use  of  his  wealth  by  a  most  beautiful  passage 
touching  the  future  state,  94 — ^148.  The  poet  restrains 
the  muse,  and  ends  his  tribute  by  praise  of  Theron,  and 
deprecation  of  the  envious. 

[Date  of  the  nctory,  OlynH^i.  77. 1.  or  A.C.  472.] 


*  Ellipsis  of  vuerieavTt  or  vevuet}feor(. 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  II. 

TO  THERON  OF  AGRI6ENTUM, 

OmquernT  in  the  Ftmr-kane  Ccar, 


ste.  1.  Ye  hymns^  rulers  of  the  lyre^  say  what  god  shall 
vre  resound^  what  demi-god>  what  mortal  ? 
Pisa*  sure  is  Jove*s  sacred  land:  uext  the  Olym- 
pic games  Hercules  founded^  firstlings  of  the  war : 
but^  for  his  triumphant  four-horse  car,  it  be- 
hoves^ us  loudly  to  proclaim  in  soog  Theron, 
upright  host,  pillar  to  Agrigentum,  guardian  of 
the  state,  flower  of  fair-named  ancestors* 

ant.i.i5«     Ancestors,^  who  after  enduring  many  woes  in 

a  4^8.  FampluMe.  Since  PIm  god,  altiiough  Pindar  doei  not  al- 

(where  Theron  conquered)  is  gacred  ways  use  it  in  that  aense.   Sea  note 

to  JoTO ;  to  JoTe  be  the  godlike  ho-  (s)  to  this  Ode.   Compare  Hor.  lib. 

noun  given:  since  Hercnles  found-  i.  Ode  12. 

ed  the  Olympian  games,  offering  b  8— «11.  ConstrectioB ;  yry^vif 

the  ilrstlings  of  the  Augean  spoils;  rkov  Sk  6iri,  rirpaopiaQ  tvixa  vucif- 

him  must  we  choose  to  resound  aa  ^^v,  Biif^tipu  (6vra  Av^pa^iUaimv 

demi-god:  but  as  mortal,  none  is  bvov,&c.    Vide  Eton  Or.  Oram. 

so  worthy  as  Theron,  conqueror  in  p.  147. 

the  chariot-race,  &c.— 4^a,  from  c  15.  oi  (i.e.  rov  BnfMvo^  oiir^ 

the  contezt,i8 taken toaHnify demi-  yww)  Kai^&im^  iroUa  {iv)  ^fif>* 


ODE   II.  13 

nniod^  held  the  sacred  tnadsioo  of  the  ttream  and 
were  the  eye  of  Sictiia ;  then  succeeded"^  blissful 
life^  bringing  wealth  and  honour^  meed  of  their 

(Ut.tof)  pure  virtues Satumian  son  of  Rhea, 

i;?ho  rulest  the  seat  of  Olympus,  the  prime  of  con- 
tests and  Alpheus*  stream,  soothed  by  my  strains, 
do  thou  moreover  preserve  gracious  to  their  future 
progeny  the  paternal  glebe.  Ep.  i.  S9. 

Of  deeds*  once  done,  the  end,  not  even  time,  the 
father  of  all  things,  can  undo,  whether  in  justice 
or  against  justice :  yet  v?ith  happy  fortune  may  ob* 
livion  be  begot;  for  quelled  by  goodly  joys  hateful  stb.2.s7. 
care  dies  away,  when  from  on  high' the  fate  of 
god  sends  bliss  transcendant.  Witness 'the  fair 
enthroned  daughters  of  Cadmus  who  suffered  af- 
Jliction  huge :  but  now  deep  tribulation  sinks  be* 
fore  superior  weal :  thus  among  the  Olympian 
gods  lives  the  long-haired  Semele,  slain  beneath 
the  thunder's  crasli;  her  Pallas  ever  loves;  dearly 


or  otherwiM  (fi>p)  ^vptA  **  with  to  Theron's  own  history:  Schad. 

cottnge.**     MiBfarall.   ex  Edit,  diw  to  that  of  his  anoettom ;  pro- 

Pind.  a  Hey.  bably  the  poet  had  in  view  the 

4  IS.  ^ciTE  for  i^cirtro.  past  toils  of  both.    Compaie  Hor. 

«  90— IS.  r^  ai  wtwpayfUvmv  Ub.  Ui.  Ode  SO. 

Ipywi^  riXog  (i.  e.  rd  mirptCYftiva)  f  88.  dvtxAc  for  dvUa^tv^  t  e. 

oM  Xp^wCf  ^  iriBvrvy  ^ar^p,  iv-  cifpav6^tv,    li  siay  also  be  ren- 

vcuTod»^^v€udfriKfiTmfkv  h'i9^T%  dered,  ''after  long  time/'    Hey. 

mit  iropa  iUniv.    Othors  oonstrae  Find.  Caimm.  1.  M.  ▼.  4. 

rOnf  ik  ipymv  wtirpayfUv^p  <v  ^iiey  g  S9.  Hvtrm  ik  Xoyoc>&c.  literally 

Mi  wapA  tixfiv  rcXoc  o^^^  XP^^^^i  ^  ^^^  ^  1^*^  *^<1  (X^oc)  applies 

h  wdwrnviTitrf^fUvatfAy^tlvat  **io  the  ftir-enthroned  daughters 

«irsl«rov.  TbaSchetiastrefeisthiB  <' of  Cadmus.'' 
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too  doth •  Jove  cherish  her;  her  ako  doth  her 
ant.2.51.  ivy-bearing  son  love.  They  relate^  again  that 
in  the  deep  amid  the  sea  nymphs  of  Nereus  life 
undying  is  likewise  to  all  eternity  decreed  to 
Ino. 

Verily '  in  no  wise  is  the  pass  of  death  known 
to  mortals^  neither  can  we  decide  whether  with 
fortune  unimpaired  we  may  spend  e'en  one  peace- 
ful day  offspring  of  the  sun  :  for  various^  flow  at 
Er.  2. 95.  various  times  to  men  the  tides  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
So  fate^  O  Theron,  that  with  god-sent  weal  rules 
this*  the  joyous  lot  herited  from  thy  forefathers^ 


h  61 — 55.  \kyov(n  H  Kal  fiiorov 
<rp,  fitra  KSpatg  dXlaiQ  Nfjploc,  a/i^t 

i  55—61.  The  usual  oonstruction 
is  :  ^roc  wipac  ^avdrov  Ppor&v  oif 
KkKpiTcu  (i.  e.  oif  driXov  itrri  Kar£) 
Tty  Mi  (eiicpirat)  bvoTi  (i.  e.  iron- 
pov)  riXevrfiirofuv  r^a^x^l^^  VI'^V' 
pav  waiS"  ^Xiov,  <r^v  dya-^i^  aVct- 
pel*  in  which,  by  lytrvxc/iov  rffupav, 
the  Scholiasts  understand  rtfikpav 
rftfvxiOQ,  fl  Tov  ^avoLTovy ''  the  day 
"  of  peace,  or  of  death."  'Oir<Jrc, 
says  the  German  editor,  laborat 
sea  sensu  seu  nsu,  sen  scriptione. 
Vulgo  accipitur  ac  si  esset  ir6rf- 
pov.  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  1.  SO. 
V.L. 

As  oTTorf  in  the  second  member 
of  the  sentence  seems  to  require 
T6r€  to  precede,  Heyne  (vol.  i.  SO. 
Additt.)  inclines  to  construe  :  ijroi 
TfkpoQ  ^avdrov    ^r&v  ov  KtKpi- 


rcu  (i.  e.  ow  ea^c  i«Ti  Kara)  ri, 
oidi  (iclicptrai  nkpag  '^avdrov  r&rt 
yivri<r6fuvoVy)  birore  reXivrriffOfuv 
lycrvxt/iov  ff/tkpavy  iraid'  ifXiov,  e^y 
arcipet  dya^tf'  '^  the  pass  of  death 
^  is  unknown  to  mortals,  nor  is  it 
^  known  that  such  will  happen 
«  when,  with  bliss  unmarred,  we 
^  may  end  the  day  of  peaceful  rest, 
<<  offspring  of  the  sun :"  taking 
cifdpav  to  relate  to  the  last  day  of 
life.  This  latter  mode  of  constru- 
ing is  generally  preferred.  Beck. 
Find.  Carmm.  1.  862. 

k  62 — 64.  *Poai  Sk  aXKai  tv&v- 
fu&v  T£  Koi  iroviav  furififieav  (i.  e. 
^iripx^vrcu)  ig  dv^poQ  oKKors, 

1  66.  Heyne's  reading  is  rov- 
it.  If  you  read  rUvdt,  refer  it 
to  dvSpag  of  1.  64.  In  tiiat  case, 
from  63  to  67,  render  as  follows : 
'^  Various  too,  at  various  times, 
'^  have  flowed  the  tides  of  bliss 
^  and  of  sonow   to  the  men  «/ 
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in  former  tiroes^  brought""  also  upon  them  adverse 
wo ;  whence  the  ill*destined  son  encountering 
slew  his  father  Laius^  and  fulfilled  the  oracle 
spoken  of  old  in  Pytho.  Whereat  keen  ErinnjsSTR.s.Ts. 
viewing  the  deed  destroyed  to  him  by  civil  strife 
his  warring  race. 

To  Polynices  djing  was  Thersander  left  re« 
nowned  in  youthful  contests  and  the  fields  of  war^ 
helpful  scion  of  the  Adrastians'  house.  From  whose 
seed  deriving  his  stocky  it  is  meet  the  son  of  Aene- 
sidemus  should  receive  the  praise  of  song  andANT.s.sr. 
lyre ;  for  alone  he ""  hath  won  Olympia's  guerdon  ; 
while  at  Pytho  and  the  Isthmus  an  equal  triumph 
conferred  on  him  and  his  brother^  compeer  in  glory^ 
the  wreaths  of  the  four-horse  race^  twelve  times 

doubling  the  goal .     From  cares  success 

frees  him  who  tempts  the  contests. 

Wealth  °  adorned   with  virtues,   fulgent  star,  ep. 3.101. 

^  Cadmus'  race:  thus  fate,  which  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

«  now  with  god-Bent  weal  preseires  n  ST.  a*r6c,  i.  e.  f^6vog^  whereof 

^  the  paternal  joyous  lot  of  these  many    examples    might   be    pro- 

"  hi*  progeny,  did  also  in  fonner  duced. 

^  days,"  &c.    Aretias  and  Schmi-  o  96 — 101.  Constmction:  6  fti^v 

dius  obserre  that,  after  menttoning  nXcvroc  it/iaiSakfuvog  dptrai^,  dn- 

the  misfortunes  of  the  women,  he  n}p  dpiKfj^o^,  dXri^'ivbv  ^yyog  dv- 

now  passes  to  those  of  the  men  of  ipi,  ^ipu  xaipbv  r&v  re  Kai  rdiv, 

Cadmns'  race.   Ed.  Ox.  Pind.  26.  (opportunitatem   variarum    rerum 

m  68 — 69.  (jtoipa)  lirdytt  (for  gerendarum,)  vtrixtay  fia^tiav  a- 

ivfiyt)  Kai  irnpia  rt  vdkivrpdirtkov  yporkpav  ftkpiiAvav  the  predicate  is 

SKKt^  Xp6v(fi'  dytt  being  taken  for  explained,  v7rixi»w  pa^tiav  fnipifi* 

the  preterite,  as  is  often  done  in  vav  dypivruei^v  tS*v  Kok&v.    Bene- 

narrations.    Hey.  PInd.   Carmm.  diet.  Hep.  lie v^.  p.  64;  Gedike  ex- 
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Str.  4. 
109. 


true  light  to  maoj  brings  the  power  of  achieving 
many  noble  deeds,   inspiring  the  anxious  deep 

pursuit  of  glory Such  ^  whoso  possesses  he 

kens  also  the  future;  that  there  forthwith  the 
perterse  souls  of  the  departed  pay  forfeit :  for  be* 
neath  ">  the  earth  is  one  who  judges  the  misdeeds 
committed  in  this  Jove's  realm^  pronouncing  sen- 
tence^ as  bound  by  stern  necessity ;  while  the  good^ 
^^'jiog  the  sun  equally  by  night  as  by  day^  lead 
a  life  void  of  toil^  vexing  by  force  of  hands  nei- 
ther the  soil  nor  the  ocean  wave  through  scant 
of  food :  nOy  near  the  honoured '  of  the  gods^ 
they  who  have  delighted  in  good  faith  pass  a  tear- 
less  life;  while  the  recreant  shades  endure  hi- 
deous labour. 


plainB  tlie  pMMg6  thus,  ^*  Qpulen- 
**  tia  occasionem  gappeditat  perfi- 
'*  ciendis  modo  his  modo  iUis  consi- 
*^  liisy  et  adUuTat  curam  ex  prolimdo 
**  quasi  ad  altiora  tendentem  gloriae- 
^<  que  investigandae  studios&m.'' 
Gedik.  Pind.  Cannm.  Sel.  p.  176. 
The  same  passage  may  be  like* 
wise  explained,  fkpu  Ktupb^  rwv 
ri  (ayo^wa')  *«^  rfiv  (kok&v,)  iwi» 
Xfov  /So^eTay  dygorkpav  fikpiftyaP* 
**  bears  thd  adventure  of  laek  and 
^  adveraitx,  using  deep  severe 
'<  thongfat"  Snoh  is  the  explana^ 
tion  given  by  Kopp6,  in  tiie  Latin 
tnuislati<m  of  Pindar's  Odes,  pre* 
fined  to  the  second  volume  of 
Heyn^'i  edition  of  tliat  poet.  Hey. 
PInd.  Garmm.  S.  9.  An  old  French 
tfittslator  explains  /U^fivav  Aypo^ 
rtfiary  un  ingement  qui  S9ait  ibrt 


bien  considerer  et  pounAasser  les 
choses  bonnes  et  honnestes.  Marin. 
OeuvK«e  de  Pindare,  1617.  p.  21. 

p  102—106.  ilric  (for  hfrrts)  €x« 
fiiv  (i.  e.  riv  irXovrov  AptraX^  St- 
daidaXfiivou)  olBt  to  fuKKov,  (ol^e) 
ore  luv  ^pivtc  AnoKtifiyot  Sav6v- 
rwy  invuv  (for  rtyovo't)  iv<^^e 
wotvac  avfuea. 

q  106--108.rdai(ibr7«lp)4iXtfpA 
kv  ry^c  ifxi  ^*^9  ^'C  ^m^ci  carA 
TVCt  fpoffOiQ  X&f9V  AvdyKp  ix^Pf* 
Jove's  realm  is  heaven  and  CMth. 

r  117.  These  rl^u<n{dirb)  rdy  ^e^ 
Ay  are,  according  to  the  Scholiasts, 
Proserpine  and  Pluto.  Hey.  Pind. 
C«nnm.2. 231.  S.  R.  Oedike  Ukes 
the  sense  to  be  ^  friends  of  the 
^  gods ;"  in  allusion  to  Aeacus,  Mi- 
nos,  and  Rhadamaathus.  Oedike 
Pind.  Oarmm.  Sel.  176. 
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But  wboBo  thrice*  tarrying  in  both  worlds 
have  continued  to  preserve  their  hearts  wholly 
pure  from  uirjoit  deeds^  sltch^  I  say,  baVe  traTelled 
the  path  of  Jove  to  Cronus'  tower;  where  ocean* 
breezes  fan  the  isle  of  the  blessed :  where  glisten 
flowers  of  gold,  some  on  the  ground,  some  p^it- 
dent  from  beauteous  trees ;  while  the  streams  feed 
others;  with  crowns  and  chaplets  of  these  they 
entwine  their  hands^  following  the  just  behests  of  £p.4.i87. 

Ahadamanthus Rhadamanthus,  whom  father 

Cronus,  consort  of  Rhea^  that  owns  a  throne  of 
all  the  highest/  holds  his  ready  assessor. 

Among  these  men  reckon  Peleus  and  Cad- 
mus; Uiere  also^  when  by  supplications  she 
had  relented  the  heart  of  Jove^   did    his    mo^ 


1  m.  TpiQj  thrice  ;wD€Oti&!a%XD 
tlia  Pytiiagoreaii  paliiigenetia :  to 
which  tiie  poet  alludes  in  a  frag- 
ment presenred  in  Plat  in  Menone 
(c.  11.)  tUffi  y^  &v  ^tpvt^va  iroi- 
var — wakcuoH  wiv^toc  Bk^iirai^ — 
iIq  rhv  ^irtp^iv  Skiicv  Ktiimv — 
ivSiT^  Irci  Avaitidi  ^vx<ky  irdXiv, — 
lit  rav  jSotfiX^cf  dyavol  ecu  ff^ivfi 
rpotflrvoi, — vofi^  n  /ilyt^roi  dvfyig 
i^^oyrav — Ig  Sk  rhv  Xoiitbv  XP^^^^^^ 
Qpwcc — &ypol  iTfdg  dv^'pilhrmy  ca- 
Xtvyrau  **  Hie  ioul  of  those  from 
^  whom  Proserpine  hath  received 
**  the  forfeit  for  her  ancient  woe, 
**  she  in  the  ninth  year  restores 
**  to  the  sun  aboTe,  until  they  be- 
^  come  kings,  great  in  glory,  wis- 
"  dom,  power,  and  to  all  eternity 
**  an  called  among  men,  Tirtuous 


"  heroes."  oI^a  for  irap'  6v.  This 
passage  proves  eiridenily,  not  only 
the  poet* s  belief  in  metempsychosis, 
but  also  his  opinion,  that  after 
nine  years'  purgation  in  Haides, 
the  dead  are  restored  to  life,  and 
attain  the  rank  of  heroes.  From 
the  passage  ob  which  this  note 
is  written,  we  may  likewise  con- 
clude his  belief,  that  after  repeal- 
ed purgations,  the  virtuous  dead 
are  raised  to  the  highest  felicity 
attainable  by  such  as  are  not 
gods;  the  seat  of  which  bliss  he 
clearly  distinguishes  Irom  Ely- 
slum.  See  Oedik.  Pind.  Carmm. 
177.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  iii.  87. 
Fn^gmenta  ex  Ihrenis.  TpJc  may 
be  taken  for  an  indefinite  number. 
Ox.  Pind.  S9. 
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Ste.6. 
145. 


ther  Thetis  bring  Achilles;  him  who  overthrew 
Hector^  Troj's  uncoaquered,  unfthakeo  pillar^ 
and  gave  to  death  Cycnus^  and  Aurora's  Ethiopic 

flOD.* 


Akt.  8. 
169. 


Within  the  quiver  beneath  mine  elhow  many 
are  the  pointed  bolts  sounding  to  the  knowing; 
but  to  the  many  they  need  interpreters^——. 
Wise  is  he  who  knows  mueh  by  nature;  but  the 
taught''  in  their  chattering  are  prone  to  speak 
vain  wordS)  as  the  ravens  to  croak  against  Jove's 
godly  bird ^.    Onwards,  my  soul^  to  the  mark 


t  I4S.  We  haye  likewise  the 
following  description  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  tlie  blessed  by  Pindar,  pre- 
served in  Plutarch.  ConsoLadA- 
poUon.  p.  120.  Toi<n  Xiifiirci  fiivoc 
itXiow— rdv  iv^dit  vvxra  kAtw' — 

^VtKOpoSuU  Tt  XtifliiviQ — llffl  WpO- 

Smtuov  aifTwv'—Kcd  ^tPdv<fi  wa- 
poy_cal  xfWOOKopwoiffi  /3«j3pt^€.— 
Kol  Tol  fdv  Imrticic  yvfivaciote^ — 
Toi  ii  iritfffpic,  rot  Bi  ^pfilyytv^rt 
ripirovrcur — wopd  tk  9^viv  liav" 

3*  Iparhv — Kard  x&pov  KlSparoA 
All, — ^itara  fuyvvvruv  irwpi  rq- 
Xe^avii — fravTola  ^t&v  iitl  ^^oIq. 
**  On  them  shines  in  the  night, 
«<here  beneath,  the  san's  ray: 
**  meads  damasked  with  purple 
<'  roses,  are  to  them  as  a  subnrb ; 
«  and  the  shady  land  is  laden  with 
<<  groves  of  trees  bearing  gold  and 
<<  incense.  Some  among  them  seek 
^  pastime  in  equestrian  and  girni- 
''  nastic  exercises,  others  in  games 
^  of  chance,  others  in  striking  the 


^  lyre :  near  them  blooms^  jocmid 
^  plenty :  and  o'er  ttfe  lovely  conn- 
^  try  moett  flfagmnce  is  scattered, 
''  as  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  they 
<<  mingle  with  the  glistening  fire 
<<  manifold  perfumes."  irnrtrolQ^  in 
allusion  to  a  certain  sort  of  game 
of  tables  used  among  the  ancients. 
Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  vol.  iii.  pp.  81. 
et  seq. 

u  166—158.  Construction:  fui^- 
&6vT(Q  (discendo-rem-assecuti)  31 
(it(ri)  \dppoi  yupviiv  (ff^)  iray- 
yXu»9fri{i,  itQ  KSpcuuc  Qiofipoi  ilvl 
yifp^ftv)  Axpayra  wpbQ  Spytxa 
•^iXov  Ai6q,  The  general  reading 
is  yapviTov  (instead  of  yapvtiuv 
for  yfipvuv)  if  it  be  preserved,  the 
poet  may  be  supposed  to  use  the 
dual  in  order  to  fix  the  satire  on 
Simonides  and  Bacchylis,  his  ri- 
vals, according  to  the  Scholiasts, 
at  Hiero's  court:  the  dual,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  used  for  the 
plural.  Gedik.  Pind.  Carmm.  Sel. 
p.  179. 
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now  bend  the  bow  :  say^  at  whom  do  we  aim^ 
once  more  heaying  the  bright  shafts  from  our 
courteous  mind ? 


Stringing  my  bow  against  Agrigentum^  with 
veracious  mind  will  I  speak'  an  oath-bound 
speech :  /  will  vouch  that  for  these  hundred  years 
the  city  ne'er  produced  a  hero  to  his  friends  more 
beneficent  in  hearty  or  more  liberal  in  hand^  than 
Theron.  Yet  doth^  the  malice  of  insensate  men  Ep.5.17s. 
invade  his  glory^  unjustly  encountering  him^  and 
endeavouring  that  slander  may  conceal  his  noble 
feats  by  foul  deeds  Since  the  ocean  sand 

outstrips  number^  who  can  recount  how   many 
joys  this  hero  hath  wrought  to  others?" 


X 166 — 178.  AlSfiffOfuu  \Ayov  Iv- 
ofiKutv  (Iv)  iXfi'^tl  vStf),  iiTi  t6\i.v 

(jcard)  x^H*""  O^pwvoc.  From  the 
foundation  of  Agrigentmn  to  The- 
ron's  oonqnesty  wai  a  space  of 
abcrat  one  hundred  years.  Gedik. 
Find.  Cannm.  Sel.  170. 

y  17S — 178.  <IXXd  gSpoQ  wvavr6- 
fuvot  oif  (jfh^)  SUyy  iikXJt  inrb  (ibr 
dirA)  fiApyttv  ivdpiSVf  (lir-)l^f}  tO- 
voVf  ^HXmv  re  rb  XoXay^^ai  ^tivM 
KpA^pw  i93\Sv  KOKoic  ipyote.  Hie 
ibore  is  the  most  latisiactory  con- 
stniction  I  have  seen  of  this  ob- 
scure sentence:  some  difficnlty 
still  lies  in  rb  XaXayQ^aiyfor  which 
Panw  onsnccessfnlly  proposes  re 


XoX.  Hennann  denies  that  rb 
XoXay^^cM  ^IXw  is  Greek,  and, 
therefore,  unites  ^ifuv  to  rb  XaXa- 
yn^aty  and  to  cp^^ov  also.  Hey. 
Pind.  Cannm.  toI.  iii.  p.  284. 

z  180.  Diodorus  Siculns  is  as  lit- 
tle sparing  as  Pindar  in  praise  of 
Theron,  1.  xi.  c.  68.  'O  e^pMy 
n}v  dpxi)!'  liruucJc  ^t^icijritfc  koI 
Cmv  luyaKfiQ  diro^ox^C  irvyx***'* 
fropd  rdiQ  TCoKircuQ  koI  rcXevr^ffoc 
i^p«tfTjciJv  ^rvx€  riftuv.  Page  ]04« 
yol.  iv.  Bip.  ed.  Again,  £xcerpt 
p.  568*  Biipiav  b  ' XKpayavrXvoQ 
ykuti  ical  wkovrtfy  Kol  ry  vpbc  rb 
irX^^oc  ^ikav^pwiri^  iroXb  wpoit' 
Xev  oif  fiSvop  riSv  vokinSv^  <iXXd 
Kol  ir&VTktv  rwv  ^txtKuartSv.  E 
Gedik.  Find.  Carmm.  Sel. 


THE  THIRD 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THE  SAME  THERON  AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


Aroumsmt. 


The  poet  prays  the  approbation  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Helen 
their  sister^  while  he  sings  Theron  the  Olympic  yictor, 
1 — 17.  Mentioning  the  olive  wreath,  he  digresses  to  the 
history  of  Hercules'  introduction  of  that  tree  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 17 — 60.  The  Ode  ends  by  ascribing  to  the 
Dioscuri  the  triumph,  and  exalting  the  victor. 

[Date  and  nature  of  the  victory  uncertain.] 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE  in. 


TO  THE  SAME  THERON  AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


Bta.  1. 


As  ia  rearing*  Theron's  song  of  yictorjr,  the 
glorj  of  his  steeds,  gifted  with  unwearied  feet,  I 
exalt  famed  Agrigentum,  so  I  seek  to  please 
Tyndarus'  sons,  kind  to  strangers ;  Helen  too, 
adorned  with  comely  tresses.     And  the  Muse^ 


a  1—6.  Conatnictioii :  Tipalpw 
Kkuvi^y  'AKpdyavray  dpS^icreic  Bfi- 
V9V  'OXvfurivUeriv  Bripttvoc,  autrov 

^civ  Tvtfiapiiaif  re  ^iXo^iyoic,  KaX- 
\iirkoK6fUf  y  'EXivy.  Hennaim 
explains  iSwrov  tinnuv,  by  ^  landem 
tqwxramy"  and  places  it  as  aboyo 
in  opposition  to  C/ivov*  (Hej.  Find. 
Cannm.  vol.  iii.  S85.)  other  editors 
deny  that  dmrw  Ximv  can  signiiy 
any  thing  but  **  praestantes  eqnos." 
Heyne  proposes  in  the  Taiiovis 
readings  Iwfrtiv  r'  4«#rw*  if  yon 
adopt  this  latter,  constnie  ytpaiptav 
JcXecv^y  'AgpAyatfrOf  ^ofiavroir^- 
^i#ir    cirirwy   n  Aurov,  opd^euc 

XOfMu  if^fiyy  kc,  **  Exalting  famed 


**  Agragas,  and  the  flower  of  coors- 
^  ersy  as  I  rear  llieion's  hymn  of 
«  Olympic  Tictory,  I,"  &c.    Hey. 
Find.  Carmm;  rcl,  i.  p.  40, 
b  7 — 10.   Gonstniction:  Kovca 

TOpkVTtl  /lOly  tVp^VTt  C^ti  TOi  vtoiri- 

yoKov  rpoiroVf  (fiore)  ivapftd^cu  Ay- 
XcbdKkffwv  ^ntvi^v  Aupuf  irt9CKil».  By 
the  Scholiast  ofirw  is  explained  Utw 
rote  AuMfKo^pMc  4&pitfw*  according 
to  which  the  translation  would  be, 
"  To  that  end  doth  the  Mnse,"  &e. 
JProm  the  words  €%tv  fun  Ipx^odv 
$1  Mawroy  6cc.  of  the  Scholiast,  in 
his  explanation  of  this  passage, 
some  read  (instead  of  frapkara)  xa- 
phrti  foft'TopUrraJ^iy  ^  and  to  that 
<'  end  do  thov,  O  Mnse,  attend  me," 
&c.    Sndorins  has  followed  this 


ODE  in.  n 

hath  aided  me^  thui  in  truth  finding  a  new  and 
stately  measure  to  attune  to  Dorian  rhythm  the 

gorgeous  jubilant  strain For  sure'  the  wreaths  Am.  1.10. 

encircling  the  triumphant  coursers'  manes  claim 
from  me  this  god-imparted  due^  in  seemly  mood 
to  temper  for  Aenesidemus'  son  the  many-toned 
lyre^  the  blast  of  flutes^  and  the  accord  of  words — • 

Nay/  Pisa's  self  bids  me  sing :  Pisa,  from 


inteipfetatioii  in  his  tranalatioD  of 
PincUir's  Odes  into  Horatian  me- 
tres. Ox.  Pind.  App.  p.  4.— — iri- 
&X0t^  signifiea  litendly  a  ahoe^  tlie 
■ame  as  vrSdiifia.  It  is  explained 
by  the  Scholiast  as  eqniTalent  here 
to  pvdft^  for  as  the  shoe  fits  the 
footy  so  does  this  hymn  suit  Dorian 
haimony. 

c  10 — 16.  CoBstmctlon:  iwtl  ori* 
favoi  lirt^cvx^iyrcc  (^<i*c)  X<*^^'^ 
(rdv  %fnrmy)  wpdtrcrawri  fu  rwro 

TtoQ  TcuZi  *Aivn9tiiiiuv  ^fuyyd  re 
wotKiK&yfipw,  KtU  po^p  aifXAy,  ^t- 
nv  re  iwmf. 

d  17^24.  4,  re  Jllffa  (tiarpdrrt- 
rai  lu  tft  diraircl  ^)  yiyioviiv  d^' 
4c  (i.  e.  diri  HUfoc)  St6§topai  AoiBai 
vUrtroPTtu  ifK  dv^p^ovty  if  rwt 
(siDgnlar  for  ttie  plural  olc  ri^O '  At- 
nriXbc  a^Pi  drptxiic  'EXXifV0^un|c» 
Kfoipmf  Trporipat  ^r/»Ac  'H/MueXi. 
ovcy  iftft06iKM  m6ii4uc  ii4^6^ty  /3\e- 
fdp*»v  yXavc^xpoa  icSffftov  IXoioc. 

The  olive  here  alluded  to,  is  the 
cdnvoc  or  'wild  oliye,  a  tree  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  olire 
cnltiTated  in  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,    and    other 


countries,  from  which  the  potable 
oil  is  extracted ;  the  fruit  of  this 
latter  grows  on  separate  stalks, 
and  when  ripe  is  not  unlike  the 
damson,  or  damascene  plumb;  its 
leares  also  are  of  a  dark  green; 
whereas  the  fruit  of  the  xSnyoc 
hangs  in  small  bunches  of  eig^t  or 
nine  berries;  its  leares  are  of  a 
li{^t  green.  Great  quantities  of 
this  tree  are  seen  in  Tarious  parts  of 
the  Morea,  and  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Athens :  the  natires  pvesa 
from  the  fruit  a  bitter  oil,  used  in 
the  church  lamps.  I  am  thus  par- 
ticular  in  stating  what  I  know  of 
the  wUd  oUre,  or  oleaster,  as  I  ui^ 
derstand  a  description  of  it  is  not 
generally  found  in  works  of  nata* 
lal  history. 

Heimann  and  Pauw  propose  t» 
join  drpuct^  yktfApmv  **  ixo,  fir- 
^  mo  oculo  intaens."  Hey.  Pind. 
Cazmm.  toI.  iii.  p.  S86. 

A£r«#Xocav4p»G*  ^')  ^'^  ^'7- 
ins,  an  Aetolian,]umng  conducted 
the  HeracUdae,  when  they  retain- 
ed into  Peloponnesus,  received 
from  them,  by  way  of  recompense^ 
the  goremmeni  of  the  Eleaas,  wha 
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whom  proceed  the  heaTenly  \b.js,  to  deify  the  men 
Ep.  1. 19.  whose  locks,  the  Aetolian  sire^  upright  umpire  of 
the  games,  fulfilling  Hercules'  ancient  mandates^ 
girds  above  the  brow  with  azure-colored  orna- 
ment of  olive 


The  olive,  which,  fairest  monument^  of  Oljm- 


firom  him  were  afterwarda  called 
Aetolians,  as  the  younger  Scho- 
liast informa  us.  For  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Hellanodic,  or 
president  of  the  Olympic  games, 
was  always  chosen  from  among 
theEleans.  Wesfs  Trans,  of  Find. 
Oxford,  1810.  p.  975.  That  the 
Hellanodio  was  an  Eleaa  may  be 
c<^ected  firom  Herodotus'  account 
of  the  embassy  sent  by  that  people 
to  Psammis,  king  of  Egypt.  He- 
rod. Euterpe  ISO 

In  the  passage  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  observatioBS, 
the  poet  ascribes  the  importation 
of  the  wild  olire  to  the  Theban 
Hercules,  9S  is  proved  by  yy.  50— 
55.  Pausanias  seems  to  attribute 
it  to  the  Idaean  Hercules,  who 
was  much  more  ancient  than  the 
Ibnner.  Pans.  lib.  t.  c.  7.  4.  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  the 
Olympic  wreaths  were  plucked 
from  one  certain  tree,  growing 
witliin  the  Altls,  and  known  by 
the  name  caXXior^voff.  Paus.  lib. 
T.  c.  15.  S. 

e  24 — 13.  Construction:  ^v 
(namely,  n^    iXaiav,)  k£KKm€tov 

*Yx(p/3of>^v  &tpAwopra  'AiriXXw- 


'l^pov,  "Oytp.  e.  *Hf)oucX^c»)  ^po- 
vi^v  frifftd  (irarpi,)  jfrct  iray^iSjcy 
dKtni  Acoff  ffinap^  re  f^rtvjia,  Cv- 

raic.  According  to  the  reading 
proposed  in  Heyne's  note  on  this 
passage— dcpairovra,  X^y^,  jtunii 
^povennf  At6Q  acra,  iraviSg^  Skffiiy 
oKtafkdv  Tt  fCrtvfta,  ficc. — the  trans- 
lation would  be,  "  Which  fairest 
'*  monument  of  the  Olympian 
**  games,  shadowy  plant,  common 
'^  to  men,  and  crown  of  worth,  Her- 
**  cules  of  old,  faithfully  mindful 
**  of  Jore's  precinct,  ample  mead, 
**  brought  ftom  Ister's  embowered 
^  springs,  by  entreaty  persuading 
**  the  Hyperix>rean  race,  worship. 
**  pers  of  Phoebus :''  aim  being 
taken  to  be  the  third  case  of  aZr6c» 
i.  e.  rtfuvoc  and  not  as  in  the 
usual  translation,  a  poetical  li- 
cence for  prec,  iVom  alrav, 

Ahlwardt  reads— ^f^irevrA,  X^ 
y^,  irurrA  ^poviuv,  Ac^  *  AXrci  ira««* 
Mk^  SXnVy  VKtap6r  re  ^^$Vfta  (v- 
pbVf  &c.  —*<  Which  fairest  monu- 
'*  meat  of  the  Olympic  combats, 
''  glory  of  Jove's  ample  Altis,  sha- 
^  dowy  plant,  common  to  men,  and 
*^  crown  of  virtue,  Hercules  of  old, 
^  faithfully  mindful,  brought  frona 
^  Ister's,"  &c.  dXmv,  taken  from  a 
Neapolitan  manuscript,  first  ool- 
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pia'ft  combatd^  Amphitryon's  son  of  yore  brought 
from  Ister's  shady  founts^  gained  by  persuasion 
from  {lit.  having  persuaded)  the  race  of  Hyperbo-  str.2.2s. 
reans,  worshippers  of  Apollo.  Loyally  mindful 
of  his  sire,  he  asked  for  Jove's  ample  grove^  that 
receives  all  comers^  an  umbrageous  plant  of  com- 
mon use  to  men^  and  the  crown  of  worth.  For 
already  had  the  altars  been  consecrated  to  his  fa- 
ther^' and  the  moon  in  her  mid-course^  borne  on  a 
golden  car^  had  at  eve  illumed  before  him  her  Ai(t.2.s7. 
whole  disk,  and  founded  on  sacred  Alpheus*  craggy 
shores  the  incorrupt  judgment  of  mighty  contests, 
together  with  the  quinquennial  games. 

But  the  land  of  Pelops,^  in  the  vale  of  the  Cro- 


lated  by  a  friend  of  Ahlwardfs. 
AUw.  Pind.  Carmm.  Lipsiae  1820. 
p.  16. 

For  an  account  of  the  iBter  or 
Danube,  see  Herod.  Melpomene, 
cc.  4S--61.  This  historian  in  the 
same  book  (cc.  S2— 25.)  relates 
what  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect concerning  the  Hyperboreans, 
whose  offerings  the  Delians  pre- 
tended to  have  received.  The  ac- 
count, however,  is  cautiously  ter- 
minated with  the  words :  tl  de  thi 
Tivtg  *Yirtpp6pioi  dv^pcJiroi,  elai  sal 
viripvirioi  aXXoi,  This  remark  will 
not  be  deemed  unnecessary,  since 
among  the  witlings  of  the  day  it 
is  a  growing  fashion  to  deride  the 
most  noble  of  historians,  as  the  in- 
ventor  and  propagator  of  senseless 
&bles,  to  deceive  his  country  and 
posterity. 


f  84.  According  to  the  Scholiast, 
airrtf  is  put  for  vw*  avrov  rov  'Hp«- 
kX^v^ •  <<  For  already  the  altars 
<<  having  been  by  him  reared  to 
^  Jove,  the  full  moon  had  illumed 
**  her  whole  orb ;"  literally  «  eye." 
The  fiill  moon  is  called  ^ix^fifivig, 
because  ^txa  Koirret  rbv  fifiva*  the 
more  usual  epithet  would  be  Trav- 
crIXiyvoc.  With  the  ancients,  the 
vovfifivia,  or  new  moon,  alVrays 
began  the  month.  Benedict.  Ilivd. 
vtp.  p.  75.-^'E<Tirlpac  may  be  ta- 
ken (as  in  the  translation)  adver- 
bially, or  as  a  genitive  governed  by 
b^aXfiSv*  according  to  which 
last,  "  eye  of  the  evening"  will 
be  a  lyric  epithet  of  the  moon. 
Another  poet  calls  the  sun  j3Xe0a- 
pov  fjfikpaQ,    Soph.  Antig.  104. 

g  40 — 41.  The  construction  may 
also  be  taken  thus  :  dXXil  x^P^  ^^ 
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niaii  mouot^  grew  no  beauteous  trees :  undecked  ^ 
hy  these  the  spot  seemed  unto  him  subject  to  the 
sun's  sharp  beams :  anon  his  soul  stirred  him  to 
Er.  9. 40.  hie  to  the  Istrian  land . 

There  Latona's  equestrian  daughter  welcomed 
him  forth  from  Arcadia's  hills  and  many  winding 
recesses  coming:  what  time^'  through  Eurystheus* 
mission,  necessity,  decreed  by  Jove,  compelled  him 
to  bring  to  Elis  the  fleet  doe,  armed  with  horns 
of  gold  :  which  to  Dian  dedicating,  Taygeta  erst 


PtfiTffatc  (rev)  niXoiroc  (roD)  Kpo- 
viov  oifK  i^aXXi,  &c.  «<  But  die 
<<  land  in  tke  dalee  of  Cronlan  Pe- 
'^  lops  grew  no/'  &c.  Saturn  begot 
Pluto,  the  mother  of  Xantalus,  who 
was  father  to  Pelopa.  Schol.  Hey. 
Pind.  Camm.  vol.  iii.  p.  S63. 

h  4S — 44.  Construction:  jc^iroc 
yv/iv^  {(bv)  TovTutv  (namely,  tAv 
iMp^av)  l^o\iV  aOrff  viroKo^ccy 
^tUuQ  airfatQ  ifXiov.  It  appears 
rather  strange  that  Pindar  should 
give  (above  v.  31.)  to  this  sterile 
spot  the  appellation  dXiroc,  grove 
(if  the  reading  be  cdrrecty)  and  here 
likewise  ic^iroc,  which,  from  its  ap- 
plication in  the  other  Odes,  would 
mean  any  thing  but  a  desert,  bleak 
site,(*£Ca^crov  Xapiruw  viiiofiai — 
rarov  O.  ix.  40.  rXvc^  A/i^i  Kd- 
wov — 'A^diTOQ.  P.  V.  SI.)  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  alludes  to  its 
appearance  in  his  own  days.  See 
Schol.  R.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  vol. 
iii.  p.  254. 

i  50^(^8.    Construction :    tvrt 


dvayicfi  irarp6^€v  (i.  e.  4  dvAymf^  if 
Airb  rev  irarpdca^rotr,rovAi^)^ife 
rvi  niVy  icfydJUuQ  B^piNrdiloc  (i.  e. 
h*  (iyyiXftiv  B^pvcr^tMC,)  Atovra 
ika^v  ^\uay  xpwdKtptav  When 
Alcmena  was  pregnant  with  Her- 
cules, and  Nicippe  with  Eurys- 
theus,  Juno,  jealous  of  her  bus- 
band's  mistress,  obtained  his  pro- 
mise that  the  firstborn  of  the  two 
infants  should  be  lord  over  the 
other:  the  god  promised,  and  Juno 
straight  hurried  the  birth  of  £u* 
rystheus,  who,  as  the  godly  pledge 
had  been  given,  and  could  not  be 
recalled,  became,  by  n^cesft^,  mas- 
ter over  Hercules.  Hence  Pindar 
very  properly  uses  the  words  dv* 
ayrjj  irarpo^fv  "  necessity  pro- 
"  ceeding  from, caused  by  his  sire." 
SchoL  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  vol.  iii. 
p.  25S.    Lemp.  Class.  Diet.    Eu- 

RYSTBEUS. 

Hie  fragment  of  Anacreon,  quo- 
ted by  the  Scholiast,  (Hey.  Pind. 
Carmm.  iii.  250.  s.  v.)  when  speidL- 


ODE  III. 
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marked'^  sacred.  Her  following^  he  descried  e'en  sn^s.^s. 
that  land  belnnd^  the  gales  of  bleak  Boreas. 
There  tarrying  he  admired  the  trees^  and  sweet 
desire*^  filled  him  of  planting  of  them  around 
the  goal  tweWe  times  doubled  by  the  contending 
steeds. 


E'en,''  therefore,  to  this  festival  does  he  come 
propitious  with  the  twin  godlike  sons  of  the  deep* 
girt  Leda;  for  unto  them,  faring  to  Olympus  beANT.s.G4. 
bequeathed  to  rule  the  wondrous  strife  of  heroes 
in  worthy  and  in  guidance  of  the  rapid  car. 


ing  of  poets  repioflentiiig  doe$  as 
homed,  is  to  be  read  thus : — 
old  Tt  vffighv 

"Oc  r  iv  fiXy  Ktpokeviit 
*YiroXc(f&c2c  ^frb  ftrirpdc 
'Eirrafi^fl' 
^  like  the  tender,  suckling  fiiwn, 
^  that  left  within  the  coppice  by  his 
**  homed  dam  has  been  frighted.** 
Vide  Beck.  Find.  Camun.  i.  S8S. 
k  64.  The  Scholiast  says,  there 
ivas  written  on  her  neck,  Tcdiyirti 
UpAv  4&vi^ff«y*    According  to  the 
otiier  Scholiast,  the  words  on  her 
boms  were  Tcd>y€rff  ravrfiv  d^cc- 
^oi  *Aprifuii.    Schol.  Hey.  Find. 
Caimm.  rol.  ill.  p.  25flL 

1  55—57.  Paraphrase :  Beyond 
Thrace,  the  land  where  Boreas 
dwelt.    Dam.  Lex.  Gr.  tub  voce 

m  58 — 60.  Constraction:  ykvKhg 
tfupoQ  i^xtv  aiirbv  {Hfrrt)  ^vrtvffai 
rwv  (i.  e.  &ir'  airSh^)  wipi  ripiuz 
Z^iK&jvaiifeTov  9p6ftov  (irirwv. 

n  di— 6S.  Kol  vw  (6  *Bf<ucXq£) 


ir^  itd^fUHi:  dvrMiMc  waud  Aii9ac 
pa^^i^vov*  rote  (*•  ••  ro^oif)  ydp 
(6  *HfMucX9c>)  Ww  Of\v/ur6pie  (i.  e. 
tte'OXvfiToy,)  ivirpam  vifuiy  ;>af- 
r6v  Ay&pa  &vip&v  irtpl  re  iptrif^ 
Kcd  ^^VaWac  ptfifapn&rov,  Se. 
neca,  Benel  1.  8.  observes  that 
the  Graces  wew  generally  repre- 
sented as  '^solnta  et  pellncida 
^  reBte,"  and  seldom  **  praecinc- 
^  tae;"  from  this  authority  it  has 
been  urged,  that  Xdpcrcc  pa^irZtif'- 
voij  P.  ix.  3.  should  be  rendered 
^  Graces  of  the  flowing  robe;'' a 
meaning  which  perhaps  applies  to 
the  word  pcMl^iavo^  throughout 
Pindar.  [Schneider,  Greek  and 
German  Lex.  ^o^^Cwvoc.]  If  the 
zone  among  the  ancients  was  simi- 
lar to  tliat  worn  in  the  present 
day  by  Romaic  ladles,  the  term 
fia^vlmvoc  is  evidently  nearly  e- 
quivalent  to  the  English  long- 
waisted ;  which,  in  maidens,  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  an  attri- 
bute  of  chastity. 
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My  Boul^  then  impels  me  to  proclaim,  that 
through  the  gift  of  the  wdl-mounted  Dioscuri, 
glorjr  has  come  toTheron,  and  to  the  Emmenidae; 
for  of  all  mortals  they  honour  them  with  most 
friendly  boards,  keeping  in  pious  spirit  the  feasts 
ep.  s.  7s.  of  the  blessed . 

As''  among  the  elements  water  excels ;  again,  as 
of  wealth  gold  is  the  most  venerable,  so  Theron 
now  attaining  by  his  family  virtues  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  glory,  touches  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ; 
beyond,  all,  both  to  wise  and  unwise,  is  nn*- 
passable :  nor,  indeed,  will  I  advance  farther  ; 
'twere  vain. 


o  67 — 74.  Confltniction :  i)vfA6Q 
^  ovv  orpvvci  l/ii  0a/icv,  Kvto^  i\- 

ir«v  TwSapidiiv  ^iSdvTuw  Uri 
(oi  'EfAfUvidat  xal  ai/Tb^  6  8^- 
pwi/)  Itroixoi'Tai  avrroi^c  (i*  e.  to^q 
^ioaKovpovQ)  v\ii<rraic  ^tviai£  rpa^ 
irl^aif,  ^v\d(TffovriQ  reXtrdQ  fioKd' 
putv  (iv)  ivaifiil  yvw/Ay.  Hie  Em- 
menidae was  Theron'8  tribe.  The 
Scholiast  observes,  that  the  con- 
junctions f  «v  ira  (Doric  for  ^ 
ovv  TTw)  are  expletires,  cvvBiafioi 
TrapairXtipatfiariKoL  Schol.  Hey. 
Pind.  Cannm.  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  rpa- 
vil^atQ  Uiviaic  is  taken  by  Heyne 
as  allusive  to  the  ^'  epulae  sacro- 
'*  rum,"  to  which  strangers  were 
invited.  I)y  others  these  words 
are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Theo- 
"xruia  (^lo^tvia)  celebrated  by  The- 
ron in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 


who,  it  appears,  were  much  vene- 
rated at  Agrigentu9i;  hence  the 
Ode  is  generally  inscribed  r^  ai/r^ 
Otipvvt  tit  OioKivia  (^vovrc)  **  To 
**  the  same  Theron  sacrificing  in 
"  the  Theoxenia." 

p  75 — 81.  Construction:  ti  U 
6^<up  fiky  ApiffTiiftL  (kutoi  ruv  \ot~ 
irwv  (rroixeiwVi)  XP^^^^  ^*  (Iffrtv) 
aidoik<n'aTov  KTidvioy  vvv  yt  Oij- 
puVf  hcdvoiv  dperaX^  olico'^tv  (i.  e. 
did  oucciwv  dp£rCJv)  irp6£  itrxaudy 
(vfrijf  ,)fiirr£rat  <TrjjX<5i/  'HpajcXiovc* 
r6  wopiTitf  Si  itrri  dfiaroy  tro^lg  Kai 
d(T6if>oic'  oh  /ii)v  ^K^^w  (jb  TOiovTo') 
Kivh^  tifiv.  Literally  **  I  were  vain." 
In  my  edition  of  Pindar,  (Lipsiae 
MDcccxvii.)  ^  in  is  by  an  error  of 
the  press  put  v.  80.  for  ^  itrri. 

The  ideas  expressed  in  this  final 
period  arc  nearly  the  same  as  those 
ofO.  i.Str.  1. 


THE  FOURTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  PSAUMIS  OF  CAMARINA, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race. 


Argvmbkt. 


The  poety  after  an  invocalioii  to  Jupiter^  eztob  Psaumis  for 
his  victory  and  for  bis  desire  to  honour  his  country,  1—21; 
Thence  he  takes  occasion  to  paise  him  for  his  skill  in 
managing  horses,  his  hospitality,  and  his:  love  of  peace, 
21 — 27.  The  poet  then  dedares,  that  no  falsehood  pol- 
lutes bis  song,  as  is  proved  by  experience,  the  proof  of 
mortals,  27 — 30.  This  he  exemptifies  by  the  histoiy  of 
Erginus. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Olymp.  82, 1 ;  or  A.C.  452.J 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  IV. 

Ta   PSAUMI8    OF    CAHARINA, 

OmqmerdT  tn  the  Chariot  Race. 


Stk.  1. 


Most  loftj  Zeus/  rider  of  the  thunder,  borne 
on  unwearied  feet,  thee  I  invoke :  for  thj  circling 
hours  have  sent  roe  to  testify  the  most  high  of 


a  1—17.  ConatrnctioD:  (A)  Ztv^ 
IXar^p  /Spoyr^C  AKaftavrSwoihQ^ 
^ed  yitp  Zpai  iXitfv6^icyat  iwifpffa» 

vwb  (i.  e.  BtA)  inHKikof6pfuyyoQ 
doidfiC"^Kiv**v  ^i  (i-  «•  7^)  «^ 
irpaecr^vrtavy  iaXol  iffapov  ah-iiea 
irp6c  TJ^v  dyytkiav  r^v  yXvcfuiy... 
dXXd  w  ILpSvov  iraT,  &c  ^X"C  AZryir*' 
Iirov  ijvtn6ia<rav  Appiftov  Uaroy- 
Kt^akov  Tv^vocy  ^lx^^9  Xapirwv 

^&o^  H/pv€rdtviwy  Apir&v. 

'£Xan}p  signifies,  literally,  dri- 
ver ;  yet  as  to  ride  is  a  rery  frequent 
meaning  given  to  IXa^v^,  it  was 
supposed  tliat  the  derivatiYe  might 
participate  in  that  signification : 
so  in  the  fragment,  Tl  kSX- 
Xtov  ApxoiAkvounVy — 1>  carairavo- 
fiivowwy — 4  ptMJ^iavSv  rt  Aar*»— 
KOM  ^od¥  Imrmv  KKaHipaQ  ativai ; 


^  What  more  noble  can  we  liBgy 
"  whether  beginning  or  endii^ 
« than  the  deep-girt  Latona  and 
^  the  riders  of  tiie  fleet  ooorsers?* 
speaking  of  Castor  and  PoUnx. 
— Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  toI.  iii. 
p.4T. 

From  real  ydp  to  icKei  most  be 
read  in  parenthesis  :  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  after  a  long  inter- 
posed sentence,  the  last  word  pre- 
ceding the  parenthesis  is,  with  some 
slight  alteration,  repeated  and  pre- 
ceded by  &»Jl-  thus  in  the  above 
strophe  Zcv  is  altered  to  &  Kp6vov 
ir/oi'  the  use  of  the  Latin  mtittm  is 
nearly  the  same.  See  Cic.  de  Offi- 
ciis,  i.  8.  and  the  note  of  the  Hen- 
singers  on  that  passage. 

XaplriM^  huiru  Xcarc,  Doric  for 
hnfTi,  is  often  used  by  Pindar  for 
tvuca.  (N.iT.  S6;  N.Tiu.81.)  The 
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contests  in  a  lay,  accompanied  by  the  niany-ioned 

lute their  hosts   having  fortunate   success, 

straight  at  the  sweet  tidings  rejoice  the  good 

do  thou^  I  say,  son  of  Cronus,  who  holdest  Aetna, 
^indy  burthen  of  the  stark  hundred-headed  Ty* 
phon,  do  thou,  for  the  Graces'  sake,  receive  this 
jubilation  of  Olympic  victory,  ever-during  lustre  Amt.i.is. 
of  worth  widely  potent ;  for  on  Psaumis'  car^  it 
advances. 

Psaumis,  who^   crowned  with    Pisan    olive, 

seeks  to  raise  glory  upon  Camarina ^May 

Jove  be  to  his  future  prayers  propitious  :  for  I 
extol  him  as  passing  skilled  to  train  the  steed, 
joying  in  hospitality  tendered  to  all^  and  with 
soul  sincere  inclined  to  peace,  guardian  of  the 
weal. 

« 
With  no  guile  will  I  stain  my  song:  experience 

Oraces  presided  over  the  giving  firiendslups'  sake.    Ox.  Pind.  48. 

and  retuniiiig  of  faroors*    Diod.  Otheis  take  x^V*f  ^  mean,  glorjf, 

Sic.  1.  ft.  c  78.   (rale  Xdptffi r6  as  im  many  oUier  passages  of  Piii- 

caropxttv   ivtfyiviag   xal   voXty  dar.    Benedict  makes  it  to  allude 

itguifiivdai  TttiQ  irpo9%Kova<uQ  xd-  to  tlie  humanity  and  piety  of  th^ 

ptm,  rode  iifrotn^avroQ,)   Psannos  eowtoeior.  Bened.  Uivd,  'rtp*  85. 

being  noted  for  his  liberality,  as  I  have  followed  Gedike's  explana- 

appears  t.  SS,  must  have  been  un-  tion,  as  being,  to  me  at  least,  the 

der  the  especial  protection  of  the  most  satis&ctory. 
Graces ;  hence  the  poet  invokes       b  19.  Before  6%^*^  supply  liri. 

Jupiter  to  greet  this  hymn  for  the  Or  with  Hermann  construe  Un  {6 

Graces' sake.  (Gedik.Pind.Carmm.  k&iioq^  ^a{ffuoc  ^x^wv  (cw/aoc  <5v.) 

Sel.  p.  182.)    According  to  West  Hey.Pind.  Carmm.  vol.  Ui.  p.  288. 

and  Welsted,  the  Oxford  editon.  The  reader  will  observe  that  vfiftoc 

Xapiruty  Uart   signifies,  for  our  is  personified* 
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Er. i.si.  sure  is  the  proof  of  mortals;- 


"Bxperience 


which  from  the  taunts  of  the  Lemnian  dames  freed 
Cljmenus'  son  ;  for  when  clad  in  brazen  arms*'  be 
had  won  the  race^  forth  stepping  for  the  wreath^ 
thus  to  Hypsipjie  he  spake :  ''  Behold  me  !  in 
''  fleetness  uncortquered !  the  same  are  my  arms 
*'  and  heart.  Oft  among  even  youthful  men  do 
''  silvery  locks  appear  e'en  ere  the  seemly  time  of 
-life/'* 


c  iS — S4.  Constniotioii :  yucMy 
(part.  pres.  for  the  aorist  vic^^aci 
Bened.  Uivi,  wtp,  p.  87.)  dk  (for 
yAp)  h  x^Xco^^C  ivrtei  (icard)  9p6- 
fiov,  fZiTfv  *Y+MrtXp,  Utv  fitra  (for 
Tpoci  aa   in  O.  i.  107.    /ccrd  t6 

d  49.  According  to  the  generality 
of  interpreters,  the  history  of  Er- 
ginuB  is  introdaced  to  ezcoBe  the 
early  whiteneas  of  Paaumia'a  hair; 
but  it  waa  probably  brought  for- 
waid  by  the  poet  meraly  to.ezpieaa 
that  the  fact  proved  the  tmth  of 
his  song,  as  in  the  case  of  Erginos 
the  fact  proved  that  hero  to  possess 
strength  and  valour  snperior  even 
to  the  hale  and  yonthy.  Since 
few,  if  any,  of  the  digressions,  as 
they  are  called,  of  this  poet  are 
unconnected  vnth  the  heroes  of  his 
song,  we  may  fairly  presume  £r- 


ginus  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of 
Psaumis.  If  so,  x^^''^^  ban, 
''  For  the  Graces*  sake,"  as  I  have 
translated  it,  would  be  peculiaily- 
appropiiate,  since  Erginus  was 
king  of  Orchomenus,  favourite 
dwelling  (O.  xiv.)  of  those  god- 
desses. Oedik.  Find.  Carmm.  SeL 
p.  184.  There  were  two  persons 
mentioned  in  antiquity  as  bearing 
the  name  Erginus.  Ilie  one  of 
Orchomenus,  son  to  Clymenus ;  the 
otiiar  a  Milesian,  son  U^  Neptune. 
Hie  latter  of  these  is  placed  among 
the  Argonauts  by  ApoUonius,  L.  i. 
186.  by  Orpheus  and  Hyginus: 
but  Pindar,  it  appears,  placed  the 
former  in  the  number  of  those 
valiant  heroes,  since  Hypsipyle, 
queen  of  Lemnos,  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  Argonautic  expedi^ 
tion. 


THE  FIFTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO   THEl   SAME   PSAUMIS 

AS  trot  FoftMOfsro. 
Cemjfmerar  in  the  Race  cf  Mnh  Cars. 


Aroumbxt. 


The  poet  invokes  Camarina  to  gieet  Psattmis'  song  of  yidory, 
blending  thefewith  praise  of  the  conqueror,  1 — ^19.  Ptaise 
of  the  hero  continued,  20 — 39.  The  poet  then  pours  forth 
a  prayer  to  Jove  to  prosper  Camarina  and  the  remainder  of 
PsaiMnis'  kfe,  4l>-«-63.  And  ends  with  an  exhortation  to 
his  hero  to  be  contented. 

[Date  of  the  yictory,  Olymp.  82. 1.  or  A.C.  452.] 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  V. 

TO  THE 

SAME  PSAUMIS  AS  THE  FOREGOING, 

OmquenjT  in  the  Race  of  Mffle  Cars. 


Str.i.  Daughter  of  ocean!  *  do  thou  with  gladsome 
heart  receive  this  the  sweet  flower  of  lofty  worth 
and  of  the  wreathes  bestowed  in  Oljmpia^  and  of 
the  rapid-footed  mule-car^  boon  of  Psaumis ;  him 


a'lJ-^lO.  Gatn&Tisa  is  invoked 
oi'Mic'ef  tbe.OcQBmdes.  .For  the 
better  intelligence  of  this  Ode,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  in  this  place 
some  account  of  Uie  city.  Cama- 
rinatvas*  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  to 
a  lake  of  the  same  name ;  it  was 
watered  by  the  river  Hipparis, 
V.  27.  It  suffered  mach  from  tlie 
fluctuations  of  fortune.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Syracuscms  in  the 
45th  Olympiad ;  (Thucyd.  1.  G.  c.  5. 
and  Dodwel.  Annal.  Thucyd.  p.  23.) 
in  the  fiTth  Olympiad  it  was  razed 
by  the  same  people;  but  rebuilt 
abont  sixty  years  afterwards  by 
Hippocrates,  king   of  Gehi,  (as 


may  be  inferred  from  Herod. 
1.  7.  c.  154.)  But  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  once  more 
destroyed  by  Gelo,  king  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  who'compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  migrate  to'fiynoiise. — 
(Herod*  1.  7. 156.)  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  79th  Olympiad,  and 
consequently  not  long  before  llie- 
ron's  victory,  Camarina  was  re* 
built,  for  the  third  time,  by  the  in- 
habitents  of  Oela  (Diod.'Sic.  1. 11. 
c.  76.  Dodwel.  Annal.  Thucyd. 
p.  45.)  Camarina  is  therefore  pro- 
perly termed  by  the  poet,  v.  19, 
vioucovUpav,  Gedik* Pind. Cannm. 
Sel.  p.  185. 


QBE  V. 


» 


whOy^amfdifjiDg  thy  peopled  burgh,  hath^O  Ga- 
nuurioa^  d^^nng  the  most  mighty  £ea$t8  of  the  gods 
and  the  five-day  contests  io  the  race  of  chariots, 
and  of  mules^  and  of  the  single-reined  courser^ 
honoured  the  six  twin-altars  with  oflferings  of 
kine :  to  thee  conquering  he  bath  wrought  brilli- 
ant gloiy,  and  proclaimed  Acron  his  sire,  and  thy 
new-dwelt  site  his  country.  Str.2.: 

Forth  come*  of  Oenomaus'  and  Pelops'  lovely 
dwelling,  he  hymns  thy  chaste  grove,  O  Pallas,  thou 
protectress  of  cities,  and  Oanus' stream,  and  the  lake 
fast  by,  and  the  sacred  bed,  whereby  Hipparis  laves 


b  8— le.  Constnictioii:  8c  (i.  e. 
•iravfuc,)  (ii)  Hafiapiyoy  a£(a»y  n^v 
tf^v  \aorp6fov  irSKtv  (kv)  iopralc 

§upoiQ  afiiXXoic,  Wwoic,  i7/AU$voic 
rty  iiovafiirvKt^  re,  iykpapiv  H  it- 
^v/iovg  p^fto^g  virb  /Sov^vatacc* 
The  more  vaual  tnaLslation  is  : 
**  Who  exalting,  O  Camarina,  dur. 
^  ing  the  mighty  feasts  of  the  gods 
**  and  the  penthameral  wagers  of 
"  the  games,-  thy  city,  fosterer  of 
**  good  store  of  people,  in  llie  race 
^  of  horses  yoked  four  abreast,  and 
^  of  mules  and  of  the  single-har- 
**  nessed  steed,  hath  honoured  O- 
**  lympia^s  six  double  altars  with 
^holocausts  of  oxen.''  Which 
translation  supposes  Psanmis  to 
hare  won  three  prizes  at  die  games : 
hence  by  the  Scholiast,  yiypawreu 
"h  hrwUioi  Tif  ainif  '9a'6iu9iy  vuc^ 
4rttVTt  KiXfTA,  Airtivy,  Kai  rcrpi&p^. 
Uey.  Find.  Cannm.  vol.  U.  STl. 


Oedike  Joins  ^Mfv  to /3«»fiovc.  Oe- 
dik.  Find.  Carmm.  Sel.  p.  185.— 
The  six  doable  altars,  alluded  to 
abore,  were  dedicatfed  by  Hercules 
to— I.  Joye,  Neptnne;  IL  Juno, 
Minerra  ;  III.  Mercury,  Apollo ; 
IV.  Graces,  Bacchus ;  V.  Diana, 
Alpheus;  VL  Saturn,  Rhea.  All 
fhese  were  wont  to  be  strewed 
with  fictims  by  the  Olirmpic  vic- 
tors. 

Constraotion :  Xiduv 


21  vapd  er^fuSv  tltipArttv  Oivo- 
ftdov  Kol  USkowoSf  &c.  Oenomaus, 
and  after  him  Pelops,  was  king  of 
EUs ;  so  that  by  this  periphrasis 
the  poet  means  no  more  than  that 
Psaumis  being  returned  from  Elis, 
&o.  Wesfs  Trans,  of  Pin(kttn  Ox- 
fold,  ISIO.  p.*  260.  Sro^/i^c  is 
always  used  by  Pindar  in  the 
sense  of  demicilium,  domus.  OI. 
x.llO.    Pyth.iy.M6.    Isth.Yii.66. 
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the  tnwB :  svriMjr  too  hat  he  united^  a  tall  forest  of 
firm  boiidiDgi,  from  poverty  raising  to  splendour 
this  race  of  citizens*^-*-^. 

Ever  in  noble  Tentures  do  toil  and  wealth  $triwe 
against  works  veiled  in  danger^  But  the  Buccess^ 
ful  are  held  e^en  by  their  feUow^countrymen  to  be 
wise        . 

8TR.S.S9.  High-0nclouded  saviour  Jove^  who  dwellest  on 
the  Cronian  hilU  vrho  honorest  the  wide*rollin^ 
Alpheus  and  the  hallowed  Idan  cave  */  I  come  thy 
suppliant,  warbling  in  Lydian  reeds^  beseeching 
thee  to  adorn  this  city  with  noble  manliness. — 
May  Jove  vouchsafe '  too  a  kindly  old  age  to 
conduct  thee^  Olympic  victor,  delighter  in  Neptu- 
nian steeds,  Psaumts,  to  death,  thy  sons  surround- 
ing thee. 

Whoso  possesses^  healthful  fortune,  expending 


d  99.  wXA#  n  Ibr  lsoXX4(  r«  (6  tbe  cave  of  Moiut  14ft,  in  Giete, 

trotf/uc.)  The  nonimilive  of  mqXA^  whiart  Jnpttar  wm  «da«iled. 

is  taken  by  aosoe  to  be^Iinr^pic  f  4S-T>fS.   CoMtmotions   cai 

thus  tile  tmqalatioii  would  be,  <<  by  (oir^wr  rbiv  Ak,  &9rt)  r%mc  <d- 

**  wblob  Hipperit  Utba  tbe  ctty,  Stp/t^v  fip€w  <re,  travel  'OkvpanA' 

^  (ffTfot^v  lev  djffi^r,  and  that  for  vucf ,   hrvrtpw^wQv   nooM^W^cc 

**  ir^\iy,)  and  (flqating  down  tbe  wwoh,  k  ri^v  rtXi^v  (rov  ^v 

^  timber    and    o^be?   materiali,)  eov^  Mv  (<'w)  wm^^ffntfthmp^^ 

*^  unitee,*'  kc    Tbe  aptnawof  the  Hensaim'jaiaa  ^^hyiev  nK^vrhvn 

coinpari^oB  ef  a  city  to  a  foicot  Hey.  Piad.  Camun.  vol.  iii*  p.  SSO. 

iieeds  9kH  to  bo  poiated'ont  to  tbe  g  ^-^7.  literally  i  «<  If  any 

reader.  **  one  irrlgateo  bealtbfol  fortune, 

e  42.  'I^oioi^  Tt  atfiybv  avrpov  **  witb  bis  treasurei  be— flttJng  hie 
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his  treasures  in  generous  deeds,  and  thereto  adds 
fair  renown^  let  himcoYet  not  to  become  a 
god. 


**  lUendSy  (oryAceoidiiig  to  Danmiy 
<«  'abomidiiigiiiwealthyOand^eie. 
^  to  haTing  added  glory,  let  him 
"  not  ooret  to  become  a  god.** — 
'Ap^CiVy  thiUy  aeema  to  be  a  metap 
phoiical  expiessiou  for  amplify,  in- 
crease, ctSCc&Vy  and  taken  from  the 
hortknBltare  of  aouthem  landB,  of 
iN^dch  irrigation  constitutes  the 
principal  part :  now  ov (cty  is  often 
used  by  the  poets  for  Ix^iv^^'P^P^^^f 
with  a  certain  idea  of  amplification 
as  among  the  Romans,  alere,  fo- 
rere.  "Yytccc,  like  the  English 
healthlal^  may  signify  firm,  stable, 
the  characteristio  of  wealth  ob- 


tained by  fiur  and  honourable 
means.  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  toI.  i. 
p.  04. 

Oedike  proposes  to  read  dp^ct  per 
Synisesin :  ^  Whoso  drinks  of  bliss 
<«  healthful,!,  e.  nnintoxicating,''  &c. 
A  meti^fthor  somewhat  analogical 
to  the  Karawhf/cu  fikytsy  Skfiov. 
O.  i.  T.  88.  Oedik.  Find.  Caxmm. 
Sel.  p.  186. 

Pindar  nses  the  word  UiapKimv 
only  in  one  passage,  besides  that 
now  before  ns,  and  then  in  the 
senseofb6ne&cere,flXoi£  k^apskmy. 
Nem.  i.  47. 


THE  SIXTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  AGESIAS  OF  SYRACUSE, 

CcnqueroT  in  the  Chariot  drawn  by  Muies. 


Argument. 


The  poet,  after  comparing  the 'opening  oi  his  Ode  to  the 
beautiful  portico  of  a  palace,  built  by  a  skilful  architect,' 
celebrates  Agesias  on  account  pf  his  Qlympic  victory,  bis« 
being  guardian  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter;  and  his  anceetors. 
having  colonized  Syracuse,  1 — 14.  From  these  ciroutn- 
fltaaces  he  is  compared  to  Amphiaraus,  15 — 37.  The 
poet  then  speaks  of  Ag^sias's.ancestors^  38-t4^*  And 
thereby  introduces  a  long  digression  on  Pitane,  Evadne/ 
and  lamus,  46 — ^122.  The  poet  then  returns  to  Agesi&)9, 
and  declares  himself,  in  some  measure,  of  l^e  san^e  .eoun-. 
try;  and  exhorts  Aeneas,  the  leader  of  the  choms^  to  exetl 
himself,  directing  him  to  celebrate  Syracuse,  Ortygia,  and* 
Hiero,  123 — 165.  He  congratulates  Agesias  on  having 
two  countries^  and  concludes  with  a  prayet  to  Neptune.   > 

[Date  of  the  Tictoryy  during  Hiero's  reign,  Olymp.  ^6.  (A.C.  476.) 
T7orT8.1  .         . 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  VI. 

TO    AOESIAS    OF    SYRACUSE, 

OmqmercT  m  the  Chariot  drawn.  Inf  Mules. 


Str.1.  As  when*  we  contrive  a  stately  mansion,  sup- 
porting on  golden  piUars  the  well-built  portal  of 
the  edifice^  we  will  construct  the  hymn  :■  for  open- 
ing the  work  behoves  to  raise  a  front  far  spark- 
ling.——Were'*  there  now  one  victor  in  Oljm- 
pia,  priest  at  Pisan  Jove*s  prophetic  shrine,  and 


a  l-«-S.  ContractlaD :   fc  ^'« 

WQ9r^^aifrtc  xpvaioQ  davoQ  c^ci- 
XCi  wp<Mp^  ^aX&ftoVy  wriliofuy 
(Cfivoy.)  xp4  ^2  (for  ydp)  Apxoid' 
MtfC  If^yop  ^ftroi  «p<<M»««v  Tit 


b  6—14.  d  8k  (for  (Ov)  dn  fdv 
(ric) 'OXvfiinoydevCy  rofdac  re  j3w- 

tip  re  fOi^  iB9bBM#v  S«|iaMMhr 
irfiwk  Av  IS|ui«ir  firyoi  i«ic£p«rac  (pro 

hf  AoiSiut  IfupTolQ  dxrr&p  Af&^^r 
(i.  o.  4ii«ff9|ih^c  ^  dtftHkf^  Iknrto 
yilp  Xw^rp^irov  vl^c  ^X«^  icujUivwy 
n6da  Iv  To^np  t-c^iX^*  Agesias 
wu  01yinpicTic!Uiry«Ud  afldbscend- 
ed  from  lanuUy  daiined  the  liglit  of 


tfacrifidng  st  Hie  altftr  of  J<»Te  in 
OljpnpiA;  hia  aaoef  ton  sImIumI  as- 
aUted  In  the  fonndationof  Syracnae. 
Hey.  Pind.  Camim.  vol.  i.  p.  6i ; 
irol.  ill.  p.  t89.  Vr.  13,  14, 
eaq^ceaa  metaphorically  that  the 
foEogoing  attnbatea  i^ply  to  Age- 
aias,  who  was  son  to  Sostratus. 

n»  Scholiast  says,  that,  the 
faero^tf  being  hymned  by  his  iinen- 
tiona  eouatrymeny  is  bro«g|it  for- 
ward by  the  poet  in  his  honour, 
since  citizens  are,  from  nature,  in- 
clttked*  to  enyy  each  other.  Hey. 
PtuLCtfaiia;.  yoh  it  p.  984.  It 
was  probably  a  similar  reason  that 
introduced  the  emphatic  icai  before 
ifoKiratQ  ih*  Ae  preceding  Ode, 
▼.ST. 
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famed  SjracQsa's  joint  colonixer^  what  strains 
could  disdain  such  a  hero,  celebrated  even  in  the 
lovely  songs  of  his  unenvious  citizens  ?     Let  Sos-  ant.i.is. 
tratus'  son  know  that  within  this  shoe  stands  his 
blissful  foot 

Deeds'"  void  of  danger  are  honoured^  neither 
when  done  among  men^  on  the  dry  land,  nor 
aboard  the  hollow  ships  :  wherei^>  if  aught 
gallant  be  achieved  with  toil,  manj  are  thej  who 
record  it 

Agesiaa !  ^  for  thee  is  the  praise  at  hand,  which, 
of  yore^  Adrastus,  in  justice,  forth  poured  from 
his  tongue,  to  the  honour  of  the  augur  Amphia- 
raus,  Oecleus'  son^  what,  time  the  earth  had  en- 
gulphed  him  and  his  noble  coursers.  For  now,""  Ep.i.ss. 
that,  before  Thebes^  the  dead  of  the  seven  pyres 
had  been  consumed,  Talaus'  son  spoke  a  speech 
the  like  of  this  :  ''  I  bewail  the  eye  of  mine  army. 


e  14—16.  So  Hesiod  (Opp.  et  aiidA]Bphianraft;and  Nem.iz.S7. 

D.  287>—  e  2S— 2S.  Coitftniction :  (t&p) 

T$£  ff  dpcr^c  XSp&ra  ^toi  wpO'  vtxpSw  Sk  (for  fdp)  (r«v)  km-d  irv^ 

d    18—92.    CoMtraction  :    (&)  Xtuovidfis  elm  roujvr&v  n  cirofi'^ 

'Ayfitrioj  riv  (i.  e.  9ol)  dk  UroifUc  OClierwiBe,  aooording  to  S.  V. ; 

(l<mv)  atroc,  hv  'JTOTt  'Adpatrroc  i«Td     irvp&v    vcxpwv     rAcv^iy- 

i^iyiaro  Afrb  yXAatrn^  Iv  iixy  ie  TtuVy    ^  For   now    that   the    se- 

HavTtv  'AiA^n&paov  OlxkiUriv,  kirel  *^  Ten  funeral  pyres  were  heaped 

yfi  KoHfiap^v  a^rdv  rk  viv  Koi  "  up,"  &c.  regarding  TtXsvdivTuv 

iirirovc  ^cuSiitac,     See  in  Lemp.  as  placed  for  rcXca^EurcSv,  predi. 

Class.  Diet,  the  history  of  Adrasttts  cated  of  the  feminine  plural  irvpuv. 
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^^  a  goodly  goothsajer^  and  valiant  to  ei^age  with 
**  tbe  lance."  Such'  too  now  befits  the  Syracusan 
man^  lord  of  my  choral  song.  Tho'  no  lover  of 
strife,  nor  one  overmuch  inclined  to  wrangle,  yet 
vouching  the  mighty  oath^  I  will  publicly  testify 
of  him  the  same ;  and  the  sweet-toned  Muses 
shall  favour  roe 

sn.9.sr.  Yoke  for  me  now,  O  Phintis/  the  vigour  of 
the  mules^  to  the  end  that  anon^  we  may  guide 
the  car  onwards  o'er  the  plane  path,  so  may  I 
reach  e'en  to  the  stock^  of  heroes :  for  more  than  all 
others  do  these  know  to  lead  that  way^  now  that 
in  Olympia  they  have  won  the  wreaths  ;  to  them 
therefore  behoves  to  ope  the  gates  of  song • 


f  29 — 36.  Construction :  rb  (in- 
stead  of  B,  and  that  for  t6  irphc 
'Afi^tdpftav  ptiSlv)  Trdpetrri  vvv  rac 
Tvp€Ucov<rUif  ivdpl  Swir&rg  Ki^fiov, 
(i.e.  r^p 'Ayir<r((u)  (lyw)  odv  oi  ^. 
\6veiK0Cy  o^T6  Bvfftpig  tic  &yav  wv, 
acoi  6fi6<rag  fuyav  hpKov,  fiaprvpriffut 
yt  ffa^fSg  ol(i.e;  rip'Aytjiri^)  rovro 
(rb  i'TToc,  8  Kal  kirl  rov  'Afi^pAov 
Xkytrau)  puM^oyyoi  ^i  Movvai 
lirtTpiyf/ovrnv  (jiot  rovro,) 

g  37.  Phintis,  the  charioteer^t 
name.  One  of  the  Scholiasts  takes 
fivTiQ  to  be  a  Dorism  for  ^iXrcf  for 
^iKrarv  supposing  the  poet  here, 
as  in  very  many  other  passages,  to 
apostrophize  his  own  genius.  Hey. 
Find.  Carmm.  i.  p.  70.  V.  L.  Ca- 
ninius  in  his  Greek  Grammar  says, 
that  the  Doric  diminutlTC  0«Vrtf 


is  deriTed  from  ^cXraroc* — dXXd 
Kiviov  the  Greek  poets  often  place 
dXKd  immediately  after  the  invoca- 
tion. Ox.  Pind.  p.  69.  Tlie  sense 
of  the  following  passage  seems  to 
be :  *'  I  will  make  use  of  this  mule- 
*'  victory  to  publish  the  praises  of 
<'  Agesias'  race ;  and  let  Pitane, 
**  where  lamus  was  bom,  be  the 
"  theme  of  my  song."  Beck.  Piqd. 
Carmm.  i.  897. 

h  39.  f  raxoQ  for  ^  t&x"^  '^  quam 
celerrime  :'*  this  I  have  translated 
by ''  anon"  in  the  second  part  of 
the  sentence;  it  might  have  been 
joined  to  the  former,  '*  Quickly 
"  now,  O  Phintis,"  &c. 

i  40.  in^Q  ykvoQ  dvdptSvy  i.  e. 
irp^C  rb  ykvoc  f^v  7rpoy6v<itv  rov 
*Ayri<Tiov, 
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To-daj  by  times  must  y^e  fare  to  Pitane  on 
Eurotas'  bed ;  Pitane,  who^  after  conversing  with  Ant.2.48. 
Neptune,  son  of  Saturn,  is  related  to  bave  borne 
Evadne^  maiden  of  the  violet-tresses  :  but  vrithin 
her  bosom  she  held  concealed  the  virgin  throes/ 
and  in  the  teeming  month,'  forth  sending  her 
handmaids,  bade  them  give  to  educate  the  infant 
unto  Elatus'  hero""  son,  him  who  swajed  in  Pha* 
sane  the  Arcadian  men,  and  was  allotted  to  dwell 
on  Alpheus. 

There  nurtured  the  maid  firsts  beneath  Apollo, 
tasted  of  sweet  love  ;  but  from  Aepytus ""  she  hid  £p.  %  so. 
not  the  full  time  that  she  bore  the  godly  efflu- 
ence. He  then  with  acute  prudence,  compressing  "^ 
in  his  mind  wrath  unspeakable,  departing,  sped  to 
Pytlio,  there  to  advise  touching  such  insufferable 
calamity. 

Meanwhile  the  damsel,  under  the  swart  bushes 


k  il.  feap^tvtav  &Siva,  ^<  yirgiii  c^ioc.  Pyth.  ix.  89. 

**ihroea,"  Those  secfeUy  produGed  m  6S.  Iliii  son  of  Elatus,  who 

by  reputed  Tirgios  are  called  irap-  undertook  the  care  of  the  forlorn 

$iytoi  wcuSif  80  Homer  (H.  ir*.  179)  Evadne,  was  named  Aepytus.  y.  69. 

Tnc  ^  M/nic  Ei^^*»poc  dfiffio^  i^yc-  n  69--eo.  Construction :  (E^^i^- 

li^pivi  —  Hap^yioC'     Hey.  Pind.  mf)  cXiirrov^a  (metaph.  for  rpirir- 

Carmm.  u.  29S.  rovfra^  i.  e.  ixowra)  ^eov  y6pov  oine 

1  59.  KVpUf  ^  iy  fiirW-  (supply  ikal^t  Alirvrw  kv  wavrl  xp^vy* 

Tov  riKTUV,)  whichy  for  want  of  o  61—65.  iXKd  6  nkv  (AZirvroc 

better  terms,  I  am  compelled  to  yvo^c,)  xcl^oc  ^  ^/i^  xiXov  oif 

translate, ''  In  the  teeming  month."  ^r^  {avv)  6^*4  M<^n^»  '*^  ^v* 

It  signifies  ratiier,  '^  in  the  month  ^Jy^c,  VX^^o  ftavnvvSfUvoc  rtp 

'^  fixed  and  determmed  for  her  deli-  (Kvcjca)  Ta{>rtie  <&rXaroii  ira^Q.    ^ 

"  very."  The  same  sense  applies  to  dk  (SAaiwff)  &c. 
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depoftiiig  ber  zone  inwOYe  mih  purple,  aod  her 
stiver  urn^  forth  brought  a  godty-mijided  boj : 
while  to  ber  astistftnce  Phoebus  of  the  golden 
hair  iavoked  gentle  Lucina'  and  the  weird  sMters: 
Sn.s.TB.  straight^  in  easy  birtb^'^  forth  from  the  womb^ 
issued  to  light  lamus.  Racked'  with  griefs  she 
left  the  babe  oo  the  earth  ;  while,  obedient  to  the 
gods'  behests,  two  aaure-eyed  dragons*  tended  the 
forhm  boy,  and  fied  him  with  the  bees'  inn- 
gorating  produce. 

The  king  now  came  gliding  the  car  from  cra^j 
Pytho^  and  of  all  his  household  inquired  for  the 
boj  Evadne  bore,  for  he  vouched  he  was  b^ot  of 


p  71.  mfftfta^ioTaahf  re.  Hie 
particle  ri  U  joined  to  the  verb, 
although  serving  to  conjoin  two 
substantives,  'EXev^w  and  Moi(MX(. 
So  Horace  in  Cann.  Saec.  Ut  can- 
tus  referatque  ludos,  for  ut  cantus 
ludosque  reforat.    Ox.  Pind,  p,  fi4. 

q  78.  The  reader  may  oobbuU 
vnth  some  adr  vttage,  as  far  as  the 
explanation  <^ilie  text  is  concern- 
ed, Bened&ct^s  Bote  «n  tfais  passage, 
which  I  shall  not^iuoite,  as  I  ikxak 
proper  to  sacrifkie  olearaeas  to  de- 
cency.   Ben.  DiW.  irip.  p.  100. 

r  76.  rvi^oftiiHr,  i.  e.  Xvirot^v^, 
in  an  agony  of  grief  at  the  loss  of 
her  virtue,  she  left  the  child,  neg- 
lecting to  fulfil  the  duties  of  ms^ 
ther.    Ben.  Iltv^.  vcp.  p.  106. 

e  7«-~S0.  Construction :  ^vo  ik 
yXavM^iFic  ipAmtfrtCj  (hf)  /SovXaZc 
AaifA6vmv  K^S6fUV9t,  ^pl^ai^ro 
aifTbp  uf  dfufi^i  luhttvAfy  ^'u  e. 


ttA^rec)  'I^  from  b)^  signi^ 
fles  etyraologically  what  is  thrown 
forth:  hence  it  is  used  to  mean 
shaft,  poison,  &c.  (Damm.  Lex. 
Graec.  04S.)  The  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  flowers  is,  after  due  concoc- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  fly,  thrown 
forth  into  the  comb  :  d/i«/^/)c  sig- 
nifies literally,  harmless,  blameless. 
Pauw  takes  iy  in  its  general  sense 
of  jMtsoa,  which  was  rendered  by 
the  all-powerful  gods  (Saifiovwf 
jSstiXoif)  hannleas  and  nutritive, 
(d|u/t^ff,)  and  therefore  might  be 
compared  to  honey,  hence  (if  fu- 
\i9<r&v.)  For  if  thereby  honey  it- 
self be  understood,  bees  would 
have  fed  the  boy  rather  than  dnu 
gens.  In  spite  of  Pauw's  lemarks^ 
one  does  not  easily  conceive  how 
an  infant  can  be  fed  with  poison, 
Pauw  Nott  in  Pind.  40.  Beck. 
Pind.  Canun.  SOS. 
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Pkoebttf,  and  would  to  those  on  earth  be  a  pro*  ant.s.84. 
phet  pre-eminent  above  all  mortab  ;  neitber 
woald  his  lineage  ere  be  broke.  Thus  in  truth  did 
he  advise:  but  they  averred  thejr  had  neither 
heard  nor  seen  A€  infant^  now  five  days  born ; 
but  he  was  hid  aiaong  the  rushes,  and  in  a  brake 
impervious,  his  lender  frame  bedewed  with  the 
violets'  yellow  and  purple  rays ;  and  thence*  his 
mother  bade  him  bear  to  ail  eternity  that  death*  Ep.  3.  os. 
less  name. 

He  what  time  he  had  cuUed  tiie  fruit  of  sweet 
golden-4:rowned  youth,  in  night  descending  to  mid 
Alphcus,  invoked,  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  Nep- 
tune his  progenitor,  widely  potent,  and  the  guar- 
dian archer  of  Delos,  founded  by  the  gods,  entreat- 
ing for  himself  some  public  honour.''  Anon  his 
sire's  veracious  voice  responded  and  bespake  him : 
*'  Arise/  my  son,  follow  my  voice,  and  let  us 

t  M.  Canstractioii:  tal  (hA)  rh  nurah.    Hey.  Pind.€annm.t.p.76, 

(for  S  I.  e.  ^c^  f^  TWic  locc  9poaU^»  V.  L.    1a  the  following  line,  if 

^m)  fi^npp  mrrc^dyMviy  abrhv  «a*  "cfoXf  (for  «ffaXjf)l8  a  periphnir 
KbU&oi  rovro  ivofM  i^dvecrmf  v^  « eis  of  kavrtf. 
wmnx   XP^*Y     T^  ^""^   ^'^^        '  107-~1M,  CoutnictloB :  <p. 

laoiot,  firom  tlw  Oteek  Up,  a  Tii*-  tfov,  (£)  tirMw,  itvpo  (fyf  m)  r»S 

let.    Hey.  PiikU  CanMB.  ii.  999.  liitv  (tot  4pm)  Ic  (r^y  iaofdrnv) 

«  lOa.    \£torp6^v  rifi^v,  **«a  wdygoivev   x«0par,    f^/iifc    (^f*rfc) 

«<  hoBOur  that  eheifabei,  beneits,  ^irttf^p.     literally,    ^  Aiiae,  O 

**  piueptiri,  the   people."     Sosm  *<  aoii,  Mther  mum,  that  thoa  may- 

lead  ka6r^ofo9  rtfuiy,  **ma  hoMDW  <^  eat  «Oy  feHowiiig  any  toioe  to  Hie 

^  prospered  bytiie  people :''widcli  <*  spot,  oommoa  to  all;  i.  e.  h^rt- 

last  epithet  is  certa^  not  Bo  veil  <' i^ler  comaon  to  all ;"  since  all 

adapted  as  the  fanner  to  lamas'  were  adaiitted  to  oontend  in  the 

fatofe  dignity,  that  of  Jove's  Hie-  CHympiaa  list 
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''  weed  to  the  land  %¥hich  future  days  shall  see 
**  common  to  all/' 

stii.4.109.  Then  they  won  their  way  to  lofty  Cronus*  tall 
cliff ;  there  the  god  yielded^  unto  him  the  twofold 
treasure  of  prophecy  ;  first  to  hear  then  the  voice 
of  omens  unconscious  of  falsehood ;  and  next  when 
coming  to  Olympia  the  daring  Hercules,  noble 
scion  of  the  Alcides^  founded  his  father's  thronged 
feast  and  the  mighty  law  of  contests,  then  did 
Apollo  bid  his  son  to  ^'ear  fast  by  Jove's  high 

Ant.  4.  altar  the  prophetic  fane. — From  those  days  thrice 
famed  thro'  Greece  is  the  race  of  lamus'  sons  ; 
and  with  glory  followed  also  bliss. 

Now  they  who  worship  virtue,  obtain  the  path 
0/ brilliant /ame. — The  deed  proves  the  man. — 

y  111 — 119.  CoDfltraction  :  '£v-  the  feast  was  of  Jove  and  the  eleyen 

^a  oi  Svaffi  ^tivavpbv  SLSvfiov  fiav*  other  gods.    Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii. 

roovvffc*    Ton  fikv  dKoOuv  ^mf^v  S04.   The  signification  of  the  abore 

(hpvbwVy   or    T&v   ^emvy)    Ayvmif^  sentence  seems  to  be,  that  lamns 

rov  ^ev^iwy*    c^ri  dv  ii  'HpcoeX^c  received  instantly  the  gift  of  diyi. 

.^f>a<rii/i^xavoCy  fft/ivhy  ^^ciXoc  'AX-  nation  by  angary;  and  again,  when 

KdiSiSvyiX^uv  (ilcOXviiirlav^Kriff^  Hercnles   founded   the   Olympio 

koprriv  rt  jrkuvrdftfiporov  frarpSf  games,  he  was  endowed  with  the 

re,  7%&fi6v  re    pyi^rov  di^kuy^  power  of  prophesying  by  means  of 

r^e  od  IccXcvffev  ClafiAtv)  ^kv^cu  the  sacrifices.    The  Scholiast  in- 

Xpi|(rr^joiov    inl   Pttfup   dxpordrtf  forms  us^  that  the  lamidae,  or  pro- 

ZijvoQ.    One  of  the  Scholiasts  re-  phetic  descendants  of  this  son  of 


120. 


marks,  that  the  re  after  irar^(  is  Apollo,  were  wont  to  cast  the  1 

not,  as  some  sajqpose,  an  ezpletiye,  of  the  victims  into  the  fire,  and  so 

bnt  is  placed  by  the  poet  to  ex-  to  fbretel  probably  the  event  of  the 

press  that  the  temple  of  Satnm,  combat  to  the  contending  athlets, 

whence  the  hill  was  called  Cro-  as  we  may  infer  from  Ol.  viii. 
man,  existed  there  before ;  or  that 
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Albeit  the  scqtd  of  the  envious  o'erhangs  them, 
on  whom^  first  doubling  with  their  steeds  the 
twelfth  cirque,  honored  victory  has  ere  shed  a 
glorious  form   ■ 

But  if  in  truth  dwelling  beneath  Cjrllene's  brovf  ep.  4.i3i. 
tbj  maternal  grandsires,  O  Agesias,  have,  in  pious 
niood^  oft  with  frequent  sacrifice^  suppliant^  pre- 
sented the  herald  of  the  gods.  Mercury^  who 
sways  Olympia's  list  and  the  lot  of  conflicts^  and 
who  honours  manful  Arcadia  :  if  so,  he  it  is^  son 
of  Sostratus,  with  his  loud-pealing  sire,  that  effects 
thy  good  fortune. 

On  my  tongue '  methinks  I  have  a  sharp  whet- 
stone, which  attracts  me  nothing  loath  to  the 
Jlute's  sweet-flowing  breath. 

The  Stymphalian  fair-blooming  Metope  is  my 
grandam,  she  who  brought  forth  Thebes  the  tamer  Str.  5. 
of  steeds,  Thebes,  whose  lovely  water  I  drink,  weav- 
ing for  gallant  heroes  the  varied  hymn. Urge 

now  thy  compeers,  O  Aeneas,""  first  to  resound  Par- 


z  140—143.  Constraetum :  ix^  a  149.  Aeneas,  aecordiag  to  the 

l«-c  yXiSntff^  nva  do^ap  dsovrfi  Ac-  Scholiast,  was  the  xopo3id^(ricaXof;' 

yvpac,  4  -rpooiXccc  fic  i^Qioyra  koX-  whom  Pindar,  through  the  weak- 

\ipootc  xvoaii  {dffydvuv,)   Where  ness  of  his  own  voice,  was  obliged 

ixitt  ^<S|av  nva  dnvtic  hri  yXArry  to  employ  to  recite   his    hymns, 

is  poetic  for  &K6vri  ioKu  pioi  tlvcu  This  person  seems  to  have  shared 

M  ry  yXwrry,  according  to  Hey»  with  the  poet  the  raisfortane  ot 

Find.  Carmm.  i.  70.  Boeotian  birth.    The  adage  (Bomk 
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Ant.  6. 
196. 


tfaenian  Juno ;  next  to  ghew  whether  in  very  truth 
vre  eschew  the  olden  taunt — Hog  of  Boeotia — for 
thou  art  the  upright  minister,  the  scjtaie^  of  the 
fair*haired  Muses^  dulcet  cup  of  geodlj-soundu^ 
strains. — Bid  them  too  be  mindful  of  Sjrracuse  and 
Ortygia,  ruling  which  with  blameless  sceptre  and 
perpending  honest  deeds,  Hiero  honours  the  pur- 
ple-footed Geres,  and  the  feast  of  her  daughter, 
drawn  bj  milk-white  steeds  and  the  might  of 
Aetnean  Jove :  him  the  sweet-toned  Ijres  and 
songs  da  know. Maj  time  onwards  rolling 


ria  ^,)  alluded  to  in  the  IftSrd 
line,  originated  in  the  similaiity 
between  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Boeotians,  **Yavrec,  and  the  tenn 
*Yc,ahog.  Hey.  Find.  Cannn.  ii. 
S10.~>*Hv  5r<  Sac  Boumoy  l^yo; 
Ivcirov.  Frag,  of  Pindar  fiom 
Strabo.  Hey.Pind.Cannm.iii.e9. 
Hennan,  who  snppoees  tiiis 
hymn  to  have  been  sent  to  Stym- 
phaliUy  and  not  to  Syraooae, 
as  ia  the  gene^  opinion,  does 
not  agree  with  the  SohoUast  in 
regarding  this  Aeneas  as  a  cho- 
rodidascalns,  but  supposes  that  he 
was  some  relation  and  hott  of  Age- 
alas  in  Stymphalus,  to  wliom  this 
hymn  was  sent,  therewith  to  greet 
the  Olympie  irictor.  This  eoi^ec- 
twre  is  strengthened  by  the  poef  s 
using  the  expression  Xciiroyra  (line 
ISSy)  not  Xtxoynr  thereby  giTing 
us  t»  understand  that  Agesiaa  was 
abwit  to  ratniB  to  Syiacuae,  not 
tethelMdtetunied.  Hey.Pind. 
CMnm.iii.i04. 


b  1S4.  ffwrcSXii,  properly  a  staff; 
when  the  Laoedsmonians  sent  a 
general  to  some  distant  proYince, 
they  were  wont  to  proTide  him  with 
a  oylindncal  staif,  the  eonnterpait 
of  which  they  kept  themselves.  If 
they  wished  to  transmit  any  orders, 
they  wrapt,  spiral-fonn,  a  leather 
thong  on  the  staff  they  had  in  their  • 
own  poesession,  and  thereon  wtote 
the  despatch :  unrolled,  the  letters 
and  words  were  so  broken,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  decypher  their 
meaning:  but  when  receiyed  by 
the  general,  and  wrapt  around  his 
own  corresponding  staff,  the  sen. 
tence  became  again  legible.  Pin- 
dar therefore  calls  Aeneas  the 
Scytale  of  the  Muses :  thereby  in- 
sinuating that  he  was  the  lierald  of 
their  words  unto  others.  Hey. 
Pind.Caimm.u.SlS.  SeeHobhea' 
obsenration  on  the  scytale,  Trans, 
of  Tkucyd.  Oxfoid,  188S,  b.  i; 
ch.  ISl,  p.M. 
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ne'er  destroy  his  bliss^  but  may  be  with  lovely 
amity  greet  Agesias'  choral  hymn^  who,  from 
home  to  home/  comes  forth  from  Stymphalus'  Ep.s.ier. 

walls,  quitting  fleecy  Arcadia's  mother ,    Be- 

bo?eful  ^  to  the  mariner  are  two  anchors  to  cast 
from  the  rapid  ship  in  the  stormy  night.  Propi- 
tious, may  god  send  glorious  the  lot  of  these  and 

of  those .     Sovereign   master   of  the  deep^ 

spouse  of  Amphitrite,  with  the  golden  distafi^,  do 
thou  give  a  smooth  voyage  free  from  cares— do 
thou  also  prosper  the  sweet  flower  of  mt/  hymns. 


c  167.  ocKo^cv  cHxtiit.  That  is 
to  njf  leaTing  one  of  his  homes, 
Stymphalos,  siiice  by  his  mother 
he  was  an  Arcadian;  and  going  to 
ilk  other  home,  Syracuse.  Heyi 
Find.  Caxmm.  ii.  S17.  A  similar 
Lalia  ezpiession,  ex  domo  in  do- 
mnm,  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Atticus, 
byCNepos.   Oxford,  1815,  p.  71. 

d  170»180.  Construction:  Syo- 
dai  ik  wSKovTM  Ivo  dyKvpcu,  (Hart) 
amcieififdtu  doag  kx  vtib^  iv  x<^M'- 


cdeav  jcXvn^i/  rtivSi  (i.  e.  rtiv  'Ap- 
KaSttv)  Uiivwv  Tt  (i.  e.  rwv  Svpa- 
Kovffitiv,)  {ffH)  Sk  (ii)  ii^nroni  «w* 
rdfuiovy  1r^^£  xp^f^^'"^'^^^  'A;t- 

irXovv,  Kon&rw  hrh^  ivroy  &|c  Ik 
c^npircc  &v^oi  1/mv  f&fipuy.  Hie 
idea  oontsined  in  the  first  sentence 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Propertlib. 
ii.  ad  Demoph.  Nam  melius  duo 
defendunt  retinacula  nayem.  Ox. 
Find.  71. 


THE  SEVENTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 

INSCRIBBD 

TO  DIAGORAS  OF  RHODES, 

Conq^ieror  in  the  CaesHu. 


Aroumbnt. 


The  poet  begins  this  noble  song  of  tiiamph  with  a  sitnile,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  shew  his  great  esteem  for  those 
who  obtain  the  victory  in  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
1 — ^20.  And  seeing  the  great  actions  of  Diagoras,  takes 
ap  the  resolution  of  celebrating  him,  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
his  country,  and  his  father  Damagetus,  20 — 35.  Dama- 
getus,  and  consequently  Diagoras,  being  descended  from 
Tlepolemus,who  led  over  a  colony  of  Grecians  from  Argos 
to  Rhodes,  where  he  settled,  and  obtained  dominion  of 
that  island,  3&-^60.  Hence  a  long  digression  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  bland,  where  Hepolemus  received  divine  ho- 
nours, 60 — 146.  The  victories  of  Diagoras  are  then  re- 
counted, and  a  prayer  offered  for  his  prosperity, 

[Date  of  the  victory,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  Ol.  70. 1.  or  A.C.  464.] 
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TO    DIAOORA6    OF    SHOSES, 

Conqueror  in  the  Caettw. 


sth.  1.  As*  when  b,  father  with  his  wealthy  hand  taking 
the  prime  of  stores  and  glory  of  the  feasts  a  beaker 
of  massy  gold,  mantling  with  the  vine  dew, 
then  drinking  to  the  ye«lbfet  bridegroom  and  ho- 
nouring his  kindred,  gives  it  him  to  bear  from 
home  to  home^  and  thus,  amid  bystanding  friends, 
Ant.2.12.  makes  him  envied  hi»  connubial  league.  So,  deal- 
tag  to  winoing  heroes  the  flowing  nectar,  boon  of 
the  Mmes>  sweet  fruit  of  genius,  I  also  gladden 
the  victors  in  Olympia  and  in  Pytho. 

a  1 — 11.   CoMtnietioB  i   ^0d  Bany^tke  paiMge  anHt  betms- 

rif  ^(^  ds-6  x<*P^  d^viiac  (Ibr  hited  and  constraed  as  follows : — 

ffifv^  Xi^l  d^vtif)  ftaXjtv  frdyxpv-  *'  Afl  when  a  father  in  his  wealthy 

<ror,  ropt;0i}v  imdvwv^  avftiro<r(ov  **  hand  grasping  the  prhne  of  trea- 

rt  x^P^'*'f  K«x^a(ov0«v  hfiof  ipdtf^  ^  f«r«8y  a  goblat  of  gold,  apaiUiiig 

dfiirlX«v,  2*if>9^cra*  (raimiv)  v(.  "  iawardly  with  the  dew  of  the 

avi^  yafiPfHp  (^peiv)  ocro^cv  (i.  e.  *'  grape,  then  drinking  therefrom^ 

Avb  TCiv  oiKutv  Tov  xiviipov)  oiKa-  ''  and  honouring  his  kindrady  and 

9t  (i.  e.  cc  rd  iavro^  otKTjftarety)  ^  the  grace  ollhe  fetMj  girwit  to 

irpoirc vitfv  {airb  ravrii^^ Tuin'tiffai  re  ^'  the  youag  biidagfooay  from  home 

cQ^of  ihvy  Iv  {rovTift)  dl  i&fjKi  fuv  '^  to  bear  to  home,  and  amid  sur- 

Zn^tttrbv  (JIviKo)  ^fid^povoc  eivrjf,  **  rounding  friends,  makes  him  en- 

^iXwv  icap&vTwv*  the  latter  part  ^  ned  his  connubial  league ;"  litB- 

nay  also  be  construed :  Ivk^tiKi  rally,  bed,      xaio^  the  Scholiast 

ii  |ifMi^i|Xfe»r6r,  &c.    According  to  explains  by  ovyycvcuzv. 
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And  happy  the  man  whom  goodly  renown  dolh 
compassH~— now  on  tbis^  anon  on  that^  doth  ex- 
alting poesy  glance,  with  the  sweet^toned  harp  and 
the  sounding  wind  instruments—*—.  *And  now  Ep.  1.2s. 
accompanied  by  both,^  I  come  caroling  I^agoras^ 
and  Rhodos,  ocean  nymph,  child  of  Venus  and 
the  Sun,  so  may  t  laud  both  the  gallant  giant 
hero,  that,  on  Alpheus  and  Castalia,  hath  crowned 
hts  forelock  {lit.  himself)  with  the  goerdon  of 
combat,  and  his  sire  Damagetus,  beloTcd  of  Jus-* 
tice,  who,  with  an  Argire  host,  inhabit  the  isle  of 

three  cities,  fast  by  wide-famed  Asia's  prow ■; 

(K  these,''  Hercules'  mighty  progeny,  I  will  $eA,  str.2.ss. 


I>  98 — S6.  OniBtraction :  koI  vvv 
taripav  (for  vvv  Sk  Ip^fiot)  ^pv&v 
Wi  (tor  fUrA)  A/tforkpttv  (i.  e.  fktrd 
aifXAv  Kal  Xvpao)  o^v  AiaySp^  'P6- 
9iyv  vvft^fiv,  r^v  irovriav  treSZa 
'AffoiiniQ  *HXiov  rtj  S^pa  aivktrt* 
tif'^vfidxfiv  irihapiov  dvipa,  OTi^Om 
vta^ifuv&v  dmiva  -irvy^c  fraf>A 
'AX^uf  Kai  vapd.  KacraXi^,  lemri- 
pa  Ti  AafjMyriToy  aSSvra  (pleasmg 
to}^c0y,  vahvrac  ^^^XI^v'-^PJ^'^ 
TpiiroXiiv  vri<rov  ickXaQ  (Kori.  rov) 
if»fi6k&v  Eipvx6p9v  Atvioc.  H«yiie 
takea  <rrt^vwff6iuvov  to  be  »  the 
middle  ^oiee ;  others  in  the  pa»- 
stre,  eDOatralBg,  ^a  aivi^m^  (Iq) 
wKwofa  nvyii^Cy  tif^vmaxnv  «ft- 
XAptavdvipa  0Tifavu<r6iuvov  wop 
'jSupsvf^  &«»  *«  So  tha^  as  a  re- 
*^  iraid  Cur  his  pagilietiG  yictofy, 
*^  I  may  extol  the  hage  gallant 
'<  hero  CTowned  od  Alpfaens,"  &c. 
'a^tfiiXut  (Dor.  tow  k0LfiSkov)  in  the 
S5th  line  b  mppoted  to  allude  to 
Peraea,  a  part  of  Caria,  opposite 


to  Rhodes ;  the  appellation  being 
takes  ftmi»  the  shirpe  el  the  jQltiDg 
headland.  Acoordingto  the  Schoh. 
liast,  the  expression  is  allusive  to 
a  saeied  spot  near  Afyeanda,  ik 
Lycia,  projecting  like  a  ship  in  the 
sea,  and  hence  first  called  l/f)3oXocy 
and  allerwBfds,  by  the  same  tetf*. 
soBy  rpifipfic*  Hey.  Find.  Ganun. 
ii.  S25.  Some  take  ifipdXm  to  be 
a  proper  name.  Wafceield  tater^ 
prets  el^ii&x^^  ^7  legitimnm 
puC^torem. 

c  M^— 4S.  Constmction:  roT^iv 
(lor  dff,)  *UpaMcvQ  litpvcd^v^ 
yhwy^  ldC^^<m  drffOOkmv  9iop^S^ 
OVM  X»yQV  IttvAv  ki  dpxvs  ^^^  TXjf- 
wMftov*  (leard)  fUv  yAp  ri  QupoQ 
ri)  iraTp63w  (i,  e*  dw^  ro&  Tarp^) 
AxfiVTiU  {(Aval)  U  AtSsr  (card)  Sk 
ri  p^tfrp&^tv  (^  e.dird  r^c  MVP^) 
'A^rv^ofuUsCf  'A/»vvropii<u  (dvav) 
TlepolemiiSy  the  Rbodian  pataiareh, 
tvas  bofo  of  Heicalea  and  Asty- 
damaia;  now  Hercules  was  begot 
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blazoning,  to  rear  a  praise  common  to  the  whole 
nation,  from  the  firsts  e'en  from  TIepolemus  :  for 
by  the  father  they  boast  descent  of  Jove^  while 
by  the  mother,  Astydameia,  they  are  Amyntor- 
born . 

But  o'er  the  souls  of  mortals  impend  errors  num- 
berless,  and  hard  is  it"^  to  find  the  bliss  of  the  pre 
sent  day  endure  to  man  until  the  close  of  life: 

Ant.s.47.  for  the  peopler  of  this  land,  stirred  of  yore  by 
anger,  and  with  the  staff  of  hard  olive  smiting,  in 
Tirynthus  slew  Alcmena's  bastard-brother,  forth 
coming  of  Midea's  palace; — ^but  the  perturbations 
of  the  soul  make  e'en  the  sage  to  stray 
Wending  now  to  the  god,  he  inquired  the  oracle: 
the  golden-haired,  from  his  redolent  cell,  bade 

ep.  9. 68.  him  stem  the  course  of  ships  from  Lerna's  shore 
to  the  sea-girt  mead,  where  erst  the  mighty  sove- 
reign of  the  gods  bathed  the  city  in  snows  of  gold^ 
what  dayj  by  Vulcan's  craft  and  brass-tempered 

.  adze,  from  forth  her  father's  topmost  skull  leap- 
by  Japiter;Astydameia  by  Amyn-  Alcmena  waB  the  child  of  Elec- 
tor. Hey.Pmd.Canimi.ii.697.S.R.  tryoD,byhi8  wife  Iiysidice,dAiigh- 
d  46—54.  ConBtmction :  rovro  terofPelops:  Licymnins  was  son 
H  AfiflX*^^'^  (iirriy)  cdpcT v,  (^<frc  to  the  Mine  Electryon,  by  hiB  con- 
Uiivo)^ifiraTW^Znvvv(Tvyxavn,)  cnbineMidea.  Hey.Pind.Carmm. 
ica2  Iv  rcXevry  dv9pl  rvx""*—  ii.  SSQ.S.R.  ThecanfleofTlepole- 
(Hey. Find.  C«niim.i.t9.V.L.)  ical  mna'comBiittingtiusmiuderistold 
ydp  (TXq^Xffioc,)  oUion^p  riitrit  byanthon differently firom Pindar: 
X^ovhc  (i.  e.  rifc  'P<Wov,)  xoXv^tlg  gee  Lemp.  Class.  Diet,  Lioym- 
^ort  Irrove  iv  Tipuv^t  Aucv/ivwv,  mcs.  ^dXaftoc  is  by  some  tn- 
v6dovKaaiyiiTov'A\KfinvaiyiK^6v-  ken  here  to  signify  couch,  cnbile. 
ra  U  SaKdiuav  Uidkac,  ^4v«v  (a*-  Panw  Notae  in  Find.  48. 
T^)  tfff^irrpy  tfcXiipac   iXaiof. — 
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iug,  Pallas  shouted  to  arms*  with  loud  liin  :  be- 
fore her  shuddered  Heaven  and  mother  Earth. 

Erewhile' had  Hyperion's  godly  offsprings  au-STR.s.7i. 
thor  of  light  to  mortals^  warned  his  beloved  sons 
thenceforth  to  watch  that  which  he  enjoined^  so 
might  they  first  rear  to  the  goddeiss  a  sightly  altar^ 
and  offering  holy  sacrifice^  gladden  the  souls  of 
the  father  and  the  damsel^  dread  heaver  of  the 
javelin—-.  Attendance'  to  the  prudent  sheds,  in 
men^  courage  and  blitheness  :  yet,  of  a  truth,  un- 
marked^  doth  oblivion's  cloud  supervene  and  wrest  Amt.s.ss. 
from  the  mind  the  straight  path  of  duty •  Wit- 


e  60.  tnrtpfirfKfit,  valde  longe  ae 
exteodenSy  O.  7.  69.  hrtpftoKU 
po^y  clomore  ingenti.  Dam.  Lex. 
p.  1454. — liXoX^w,  fiom  (UoXd  or 
aXoX^,  (Nem.  S.  lOt.)  the  cry  of 
onset  in  battle,  and  of  Bacchana- 
lian enthosiaaniy  answering  to  the 
hurra  of  English  soldiers  and  drink- 
ers. See  Hntchlnson^B  note  on  the 
words  Kol  &fUL  i^kylavro  irdvriCj 
&c.  Cyri  Anab.  i.  8.  18.  and  cai 
6XdXAliavric  oi  *%XXi|vcc  Uvto  ilc 
Tovc  Av^p^inrovQ.    iy.  2.  6. 

f  70.  rSrt,  then,  i.  e.  when  Jupi- 
ter itas  about  to  be  delivered  of 
the  burthen  in  his  skull.  Hey. 
Find.  Cannm.  ii.  SS2 ;  S.  V.  This 
word  I  have,  on  account  of  the  fiik- 
Xov  following  in  the  78d  line,  taken 
the  liberty  to  render  "  erewhile." 

74.  xf^^C  may  be  taken  for  xpn- 
fta,  ref,  or  for  id  qttod  ii^ungUwr, 
Hey.  Find.  Cannm.  i.  92.  N. 

76.    Of  necessity  the  goddess 


was  to  dwell. among  those  who 
first  ofiered  sacrifice  to  her.  Hey. 
Find.  Cannm.  ii.  3SS.  S.  V. 

g  70 — 85.  Constaruction :  AMc 
di  vpofiti^koc  IvkfiaXiv  (for  ififiaX- 
Xti)  dv&pvirote  opeHjv  rai  x&piia- 
rar  iwifieUvti  /ii)v  xtd  vi^  ri  X^- 
^flQ  drkKfio^Oy  (for  driKiwpTiac^ 
Kai  irapiXicci  dp-^v  6i6v  vpayfjJi- 

rtav  Um  ^pcvwv. Trpo^iij&eoc, 

from  ri  irpoftfi^iQ,  i.  e.  irpofifi&ua, 
irp6vouv  or  from  6  wpofuiSnic,  he 
that  ^€8  prudent  coutuely  as  I  have 
translated.  Some  read  Upofta!^kocy 
with  a  capital  letter,  regarding 
UpofutSioc  AtStifc  as  equivalent  to 
Upofiij^i^C  alikcipLOQ.  Beck.  Find. 
Cannm.  i,  414.  Tlie  yc,  which  in 
Heyne's  edition  follows  bibv^  line 
85,  is  struck  out  by  Beck  and  Her. 
mann,  as  obstructing  the  sense  and 
unnecessary  for  the  metre.  Hey. 
Find.  Carmm.  iii.908.  Henn.  Kotae ; 
and  Beck.  Find.  Cannm.  i.  414. 
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ness  tbese^  Yfbo,  iui-provi4ed  with  ihe#eed  of  glow- 
ing flamqiy  ascended,  and  with  firekss  rites  raised 
a  iane  in  the  citadel:  Jove  o'erspreading  them 
\vith  a  yeUow  cloud,  rained'  atore  af  gold,  and 
ike  aatHe-eye4  ^  virgin  herself  granted  thenv  bjr 
ibeir  skilful  hands,  to  surpass  in  every  art  the 
£p.  s.  98.  dwellers  upon  earth.  Then  did  the  pathways  bear 
works  like  to  the  living  and  to  the  moving;'  great 
ioo  was  their  glory——.  To  the  expert"  e'en  tcan- 
Acendent  art  can  befal  without  the  aid  of 
magic——. 

The  ancient  tales  of  men  relate  too,  that  when 
Jove  and  the  immortals  divided  the  earth,  Rhodes 
was  unseen  in  the  ocean  main ;  but  that  the  isle  lay 
s«-  *•  hid  in  the  briny  abyss.  Of  Phoebus  absent,  none 
marked  the  lot ;  and  thus  they  left  the  chaste 
deity  lacking  a  share  of  land.     Reminded''  by 


h  86. 1  hare  tnnslated  aqoarding  d^oXoc  (a.  e.  &vev  dSK^ff  or  yoifr€ia£.) 

to  Paaw'B  reading*  cai  rot  (1.  e.  By  aJoXo^,  Heyne  Bupposes  the 

o^roi)  ydp.   Pauw  Notae  in  Find,  poet  to  aUude  to  the  Telcl^inians, 

4S»  a  race  of  skilfiU  magiciansi  for- 

i  01.  Understand  the  uaiial  Zi^c  merly  inhabiting  Rhode*.     Hey. 

or«^c^aa  nominative  before  ^ffc.  Pind.  Caxnun.  i.  96.    See  hemp- 

k  01—04.  Con0tractaon :  a^ri)  CIam.   Diet   TEtoHiNv.    Pauw 

ik  rXavib^iiQ  ^hrcurk  afunv  (i.  e.  .Bopposea  that  aUuaion  i»  thereby 

aifroiff^Kp^Ttiv  Iwtx'^vifiifvdpKn'O'  made  to  the  works  of  Daedalus, 

w6ffOif  X^ff^  (ifmrci)  vaa^v  rkxyn^'  which,  by  the  simple,  were  re- 

1  06.  The  Dorians  use  Sp«-c(v  garded  as  the  efiects  of  the  black 

lor  fiaivitv.  Paqw  Notae  in  fva4,  art    Panw  Notae  in  Pind.  60. 
60.  n  110—111.  Coii0tnioti<Hi :  Zc^c 

m  08-^00.  ConstnictiQn :  Sakvri  ii  Cf^XXf  ^civai  (ibr  TiMvtu)  ifiwa- 

U  rtX&iti  (i.  e.  yiwTOip  tlvai  ^vya-  Xov  nvtiv^ivri  (UK^*) 
rm)  ^0!pia  Koi  fui^v  (i.  f,  fuyiarii) 
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htm,  Jove,  wished  again  io  cast  the  lots  ;  but 
Apollo  allowed  him  not,  for  he  vouched  that 
within  the  hoary  sea  he  descried  a  land  emeiging 
from  the  bottom,  fitting  to  feed  store  of  men,  and 
kindly  to  pasture  flocks.  And  anon  he  bade  Lache-  any.  4. 
m  of  the  golden  veil,  stretch  forth  her  hand,  nor 
refuse^  the  mighty  oath  of  the  gods^  bat^  with 
Saturn's  son  assent  that  the  isle,  soon  as  raised  to 
glistening  air,  should  be  thereafter  a  guerdon  to 
himself— and  falling  in  the  bosom  of  truths  these 
words  had  event.-^From  the  humid  deep  up 
sprung  the  isle,  and  that  land  does  the  sire,  au-£p.4.iss. 
thor  of  shArp  beams  of  light,  ruler  of  the  fire- 
breathing  coursers,  sway. 

There  "I  of  yore,  with  Rhodos  dallying,  he  begot 
seven  sons,  who  in  the  days  of  the 'first  men  were 
endowed  with  the  wisest  minds*     Of  these,  one 


Q.   ISO.   |ti)  vapfupanfv,    wapor  yipe^  if  Ki^akg  (i.  e.  iaurf,)    ce- 

^fu  IB  generaliy  OBed  by  Pindar  |»vfa^  ii  \iyttv  ircXcvrqaav  ^wov- 

In  ttie  sense  of  deceiTing  by  speech,  trw  iv  iXri^ti^,   The  last  sentence 

P.  9.  77.  N.  6.  58.  and  wapapcurig,  Heyne  explains  thns:  Kopv^  Xo- 

N.  8.  S4;  the  tnuislation,t}ieiefore,  y^tv  (i.  e.  X^yot,)  the  wards  irtktv- 

would  be,  ^  Not  to  swear  falsely  ravav  leiroiVM  (the  ornate  for  the 

<^  the  oath  of  the  gods:"  according  simple  Irfktvrtffav)  hapfpejud  4v 

to  Heyne,  I  have  taken  fu}  irap^  dXo^c^  (i.  e.  diXfi^^dfi)  fni%.,  Hey. 

|4cv  as  equiralent  to  f^iuvy  fojuvaty  Pind.  Cannm.  i.  08. 

f&tfOLf  ^  not  to  refuse;    L  e.  to       q  131— 1S5.  Construction :  tv^a 

^  speakfto  swear  the  mighty  oath."  (i.  e.  iv  j  v^ffv)  ^<^^  M'X^^^C  (ri 

Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  97.  N.  vvft^)  *P6di^  (6  "HXioi;)  Irccc  ixrd 

p  131<r-lS4«  Construction :  ^X-  jralSiic  xapaSdiafUvwg  lirl  Tcpori- 

Xd  <r^  ILp&vQV  womZI  vtvaeU^  fuv  pttv  dvipwv  (i.  e.  «iri  rov  x^vov 

(i.  e.  ai/r^  H^v  v^vov)  vtii^dtrav  rwv  irporipotv  iLV^pincuni)  aoftHtTqra 

ic  ffuvinr  aidipa  Iciff^tu  Honiffnf  vonnarti. 
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begot  Cameirasj  mod  Jalytm^  eldest  of  his  off^ 
spring,  and  Lindus :  and  tbey  sundering'  into  ihreie 
shares  the  land,  ruled  apart  their  father's  allotted 
cities ;  after  them  too  the  stations  were  named. 
There'  sweet  redemption  from  sorrowful  wo  is 
founded  unto  Hepolemus,  chief  leader  of  the  Ti* 
rynthians,  and,  as  to  a  god,  rites  smoking  with  the 
fat  of  sheep  and  the  judgment  of  contests       ■ . 


Games,^  with  whose  chaplets  twice  liath  Diagoras 


r  1S7— 140.  Air&np^f  9k  ilx^v 
fuiipav  war^av  AarUtP^  SutiavA- 
fuvQi  yiiv  Tpixa  (i.  e.  ifc  rp»t  fU- 
pidacO  tipm  9k  KutkiivTtd  efw 
(I.  e.  a*roiC  for  Airb  rfiv  hvo^mv 
o^MV.)  The  lahmdytherefoie,  waft 
divided  into  three  citieft,  named 
Lindus,  lalysoft,  and  Cameims: 
hence  the  epithet  rpLw^v  y^oovy 
line  S4.    See  Iliad  p,  S65. 

8  141.  r^emphatical^aftthoagh 
the  poet  had  eaid,  <<  In  so  godly 
*^  an  isle ;  beloved  so  much  of 
**  ApoUo;  renowned  hy  the  powar 
^  of  Pallas  ;  enriched  by  Jore^s 
**  golden  showers,"  &c.  Ijonicenis 
ex  Ox.  Pfaid.  86.  Tlie  poet  now 
returns  to  llepolemtts,  and  tiienoe 
seises  the  opportunity  of  coming 
back  to  Diagoras. 

t  148— 1S7.  like  games  here 
mentioned  were :  in  Rhodes,  the 
TIepoIemela ;  prize,  a  garland  of 
poplar:  in  the  Isthmos,  the  Isth- 
mians ;  prize,  a  wreath  of  pine : 
In  Nemea,  the  Nemeans ;  prize,  a 
diaplet  of  wild  parsley  :  in  Attica, 
tibe  Panalhenaea,  the  Heracleia, 
the  Elensiniayand  the  Panellenia: 


in  Argos,  Ae  Heraea  or  Heca- 
tombaea;  prize,  a  brass  buckler 
and  wreath  of  myrtle:  in  Atcs- 
dia,  tike  Lycaea;  prize,  a  brazen 
▼ase;  the  Coreia  and  the  Al- 
eaea:  in  Thebes,  the  lolaaa  or 
Heracleia ;  prize,  a  brass  tripod : 
in  Boeotia,  the  Erotia,  Eleutheria, 
TVophonia,  and  Amphiaraia  \  in 
Aegina,  the  Aeaceia:  in  Pcllene, 
the  llieoxenia  and  Hermaea ;  prize, 
a  mantle :  in  Megara  it  was  the 
custom  to  inscribe  the  conquerors* 
names  on  a  pillar:  Hie  construc- 
tion of  tikis  passage  I  take  to  be  as 
follows :  wv  &v^t9i  AtaySpac  itrrc- 
fttp^aro  9ic  tirrvx&v  rtrpAxtc  iv 
vXccvy  r$  'l^fMf^  {hi)  Nc]^  n 
dXXiyv  IS-'  dXXy  (vitniv  fffxO  «a2  Iv 
KpavaeSc  'A^vaic*  *0  xttKxSc  re 
iy*Af>ycc  lyvM  pnv  t&  re  Ipya  h^ 
'ApKaSl^  Kttl  eifPatc  {tyvi  airSir) 
AyQvic  re  Boi^ioi  iwofiot  (iytm- 
ear  tiirrov)  'Acycva,  TltXXifrti  re 
(iyvtaeav  abrbv)  vucQvra  kl&ctc 
kv  MtyApoiQ  n  tfr^^  Xi5cyi|  (lU. 
calculus  lapideus  for  irr^Xip)  ofo 
l^f i  Srcpov  X<^ov  (i.  e.  o^  Ire/Mv 
Bvoita  ^pci  lyKtKoKaiifiivoy,  dXX'  ^ 
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crowned  hb  bi^w^  four  times  also  t^iliil^>b«ilt  on 
the  reaowoed  Isthmus :  in  Neipea  too  aod  niggled 
Athens  he  won  the  victory  once  and-  again :  the 
brazen  buckler  in  Argos  hath  known  him ;  so  again  Avt.  s. 
the  contests  in  Arcadia  and  in  Thebes ;  so  too  the 
lawful  Beotian  lists ;  Aegina  and  PeHene  six  times 
preyailing ;  in  Megara  none  other  name  than  bis 
doth  the  marble  pillar  bear. 

Father  Jove,  that  rulest  Atabjrion^s  steep,"  do 
thou  honour  the  law  of  song  in  praise  of  the 
Olympic  triumph^  and  the  man,'  who«  with  theSr-si<B« 
fist,  hath  found  victory:  do  thou  yield  unto 
him  venerable  glory,  both  among  his  citizens  and 
among  strangers  ;  for  be  treads'  a  straight  path, 
adverse  to  arrogance^  well  knowing  what  an  up- 
right soul  admonishes  him,  born  of  virtuous  sires. 

r^  rev  Aiay^v.)    If  with  Paaw  irarkfMy  fi^  Kf^m-i  (hide)  (&  Zcv) 

you  punctuate  at  rcrp^c^,   line  leoivbp  awkpfta  (seed)  dirA  KoXXui- 

149y  and  not  at  tifrvximv,  tl&e  eoB-  vocrocy  ^vy  rofr  x<>P^^^'BfMiridwy. 

atniction  will  be  drrvxittp  (card)  Emtidaey  the  name  of  a  tribe  in 


dXXtpr  (yiiaip)  &C.     Beck.  Find.  Rhodes ;   00  called  fiom  one  of 

CanDfli.  417.  Diagoraa'  ancesfeon.    Hey.  Find. 

a  160.  Aubyriotty  a.  mountain  Cannm.  il.  S4S.  8.  B.    I  should 

of  Rhodes.  iMfer  with  Uennana  and  Beofc  to 

X  16S.  Coostraction:  Avipa  re  adopt  the  Aldine  punctuation  jn 

tvpAyra  wH  (adTerbiaUy)  dpen^v  line  172 ;  placing  a  full  point  after 

(i.  e.  vUiiv)  and  in  the  line  abore  — ^crDc^and  no  stop  after  xaf>^rctfmy 

join  ftfivov  T^^  'OXv/iiruwtvay;  'EpartSav  rot,  ahf  x'H^^^f^^^  (^ 

Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  i.  100.  note;  ^id  r^  x^^*^f  ^*  «•  ^^  dviap- 

aad  iii.  S98.    Hena.  Nott.  ya^itArttVj  riiv  'EpariiiSv)  ix» 

y  166— 17S.  iirtleit^wropilbS^  ^dKlae   mal   irAcc.     Hey.   Find. 

Ix^pdvK/S^Mo^,  traffic  dac2c(imiya)  Caimm.   iii.   SOS.    Henn.    Nott 

aire  i^al  fpiyec  'xpoo*'  (^  XP^  Beck.  Find.  Cannm*  i.  418. 
Snow)  ol  (ytwii^hfn)  IH  dyo^wv 
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Cast  not  into  darkoeM  the  common  it^k,  spring- 
ing from'  Galiianax^  nor  indeed  the  glorj  of  the 
Eratidcs-    ■ 

The  city  indeed   holds  festival ;  yet'  in 

one  and  the  same  moment  of  time  various  rush 
the  various  gales  of  Fortune     ■ 


E  ITS— 175.  iv  dk  fuf  ftoi^  xP^  ^®  P^^  mentions  a  reason  for  the 

vov  (i.  e.  iv  &pa  fuf,)  afyai  (me-  prayer  he  has  just  pat  op  to  Jn- 

taph.  for  fur(tfio\at)  ^laMtrtrovffiv  piter. 
ikXari  ^ISXXat.    In  this  seftteaoe. 


THE  EIGHTH 

OLYMPIC    ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ALCIMEDON, 

CmquercT  among  the  Wreitling  Youths. 


Argument. 


The  Ode  opens  ^ith  an  inyocation  to  the  place  where  the 
games  were  held,  1 — 19.  Pindar  then,  after  praising  Ti- 
mosthenes  (AlcimedonV  brother)  for  his  early  victory  in 
the  Nemean  games,  mentions  Alcimedon,  and  extoh  hhli 
foffais  dexterity  and  strength,  his  beauty,  and  his  countiy, 
Aegina,  19—27*  He  then  praises  that  island,  inhabited  . 
by  the  Doric  descendants  of  Aeacus^  87 — 40.  Whenc^ 
he  digresses  to  the  history  of  Aeacus,  and  the  building  of 
Ilium,  40 — 70.  The  poet  then  mentions  Milesias,  (the 
preceptor  of  Timosthenes  and  Alcimedon,)  as  skilled  him- 
self in  athletic  exercises,  and  therefore  proper  to  instmct 
others;  and,  enumerating  his  triumphs,  congratulates  him 
on  the  success  of  his  pupil,  Alcimedon,  70^-97.  He  men- 
tions  the  Blepeiadae,  the  conqueror's  tribe,  with  Calltma- 
chus  and  Iphion  his  deceased  ancestors,  97 — 109;  and 
concludes  with  a  wish  for.  the  pro^rity  of  him  and  bis 
family. 

[Date  of  the  Tictoor,  Oljroip*  80.  or  A.C.  460.] 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  vin. 

TO  ALCIMEDON, 

Ccmqueror  amomg  the  Wntttmg  YcmUu. 


Snu  la 


Mother*  of  golden  crowned  combats,  Olym- 
pia,  queen  of  truth  ;  where  perpending  the  tokens 
of  burnt  victims,  prophetic  seers  search  the  will  of 
Jove,  heaver  of  the  glowing  thunder-bolt,  touch- 
ing mortals  who  in  mind  seek  to  win  mighty 
glory,  and  relief  from  toils ;  whether  he  grants 
Amt.1.10.  ai^t  protection— «nd^  in  favour  of  pious  men 
this  by  prayers  is  perfected-— -^o  thou,  I  say,®  O 

a  1—4).  Canstmctkm :  6'OXv/i^  alluded  to  are  the  lamidae,  who 

nitty  fij(rep  x(*v0o«nf^MV  AiS^mf^  hare  already  been  mentloiied  and 

UffwQwa  dX^cior  hfa  dyJ^pf c  |<di^  oelebiatady  Olymp.  Ode  vi. 

rucy  Tutiuu^fuvoi  l/iir^potCy  vopo-  b  10—11.  dWrcrot  (L  e.  ylyptroA) 

^ttpthfrm  (i.  e.  dg  yv&wv  (ffrov^nv  U  (rh  roioffrovy  namalyy  r6  faytpm- 

HkSAp)  Aft6c  dpyuBtpoApcVf  ircpi  dv'  ^tfoi r^Prov  £u6c i3ovX])v,orother- 

^pAmmv  ^nf  fuuofikvtiv   Xafitly  wiae  r^  waptuntpav^ai  Ai^)  wp6Q 

luydknv  dpcn)Vy  rmtf  Bk  fUx^*nf  x^^    f^cjSUnr    ivifiAtf    Xirouf. 

dfiirvoi)vyflrM^afxci(iZcdc)Xiyov  <*  fata  antem  haeo  Sunt  ex  Toto 

(I.  e.  ^povriia)  (ovrfiv)  **  Whether  ^  piomm  homiaiim  ad  preces  fiu^ 

^  he  holds  them  in  any  aocounty"  ^  taa."  Hey.  Pind.  Garaun.  i.  104. 

or  <' whether  he  faToani  at  all  their  o  15.  See  Ode  It.  Olymp.  note 

**  endeaTom,"    The  angora  heie  (a). 
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Pisa's  sjlvan  precinct^  overhanging  Alpheus,  re* 
ceive  this  choral  bjmo  and  coronary  procession  : 
in  truth,  great  renown  ever  belongs  to  whom  thy 
brilliant  guerdon  falls:  but  of  good  various  betide 
various  men^  and  through  the  gods  many  are  the 
paths  to  success . 

Protected^  by  Jove,  your  natal  god.  Fortune  Ek  i.  lo. 
hath  ennobled  you  both,  O  Timosthenes :  thee^^ 
vrhom  she  hath  made  renowned  in  Neniea,  and 
now  Alcimedon,  thj/  hroiheVy  Olympic  victor,  fast 
by  Cronus'  hill :  beauteous  too  was  he  to  behold ; 
and,  when  he  prevailed  over  the  wrestlers,  by  deed 
not  disgracing  his  form,  he  proclaimed  his  coun* 
try,  Aegina  of  the  long-oared  galleys. 

There  eminently  among  men  is  revered  the 
guardian  goddess,  Themis,  assessor  to  Jove  hos- 
pitalia  /    For  hard  is  it  with  upright  mind  Stk.2.so. 


d  19—29.   CooAtructioii :   Vkir.  Paaw  opttffia  2ec(i9.    Panw  Not^e 

|ioc  ^^  (^v)  Zifvt  r<>'(^^»  6  Ti/«^  ia  Find.  S5. 

tf^cyfCy  IjcXnpteffcv  ^iifu  (Doric  lor  e  BO — SS.  Constraotioii:  Svffw^ 

0f^')  [ok)  fUv  fty  (Ildr^ioc)  i^M  Xic   (i^rl)   itagpiyur  (Hv)  6p^ 

sp^^roy  Iv  Ntfiif  y  'AXn/ii^ovra  ^ptvl,  /t^  wapd  tMifAvy  (ixitvo)  5, 

^1  (8y  USrfioc  i^ccv)  'OXvftwwvi*  n  iroXv,  xal  roXXj  ^ivtt  (pro  rd 

mtivirapdKp&vovXS^,  Gedikein  TohXa  Wra  koI  ^irovra  iroXXjf.) 

liis  Qeiman  translAtion  of  tha  Olyin-  In  aUvsion  to  the  yatioiis  eoneeiaa 

fdansyrendeig  yevt3>di^  ^  gpiaiduai  which  mmt  be  setUed  amoBg  lui- 

«  of  youth."    Ex  Ed.  Beck.  Find,  tiyes  of  diffeient  lands  at  a  great 

Carmm.  42S.     Henuann  makes  a  emporium,  such  as  Aegina  tras. 

▼ery  diffuae  obserration  on  this  Hey.  Find.  Caimm.  i.  106. 

passage.    Herm.  Nott  ad  Find.  The  president  Montesquieu  has 

Hey.  Edit  iii.  tOO.    Instead  of  the  foHotring  obserraftion  in  his 

^  fUy,  some  read  dc  9^,  called  by  ^irit  of  Laws :  <<  PUtcm  dit  (Da 
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and  skill  to  judge  matters  that  are  various,  and 
tend  to  TariouB  end8<— but  a  decree  of  the  im- 
mortals placed  (and  maj  tkne  advancing  ne'er  tire 
of  so  dmng)^  e'en  this  sea-bound  land  a  godly 
A1IT.9.S9.  pillar  to  all  strangers^  held  bj  a  Dorian  race  from 
Aeacus'  days . 

Aeacus,  whom  Laton's  son  and  wide-swaying 
Neptune^  what  time  they  willed  to  rear  Ilion's 
rampart/invited  joint  builder  of  the  wall,   'Twas« 


^  LegibvB,  lib.  Tiii.)  que  dans  one 
^*  yille  oil  il  n'y  a  point  de  com- 
^  merce  maritime,  il  faut  la  moiti^ 
«  mollis  de  loix  civiles.  £t  cela 
**'  est  ti^8-Yrai,  le  commerce  intro- 
**  doit  dans  un  mdme  pays  diffl^ 
*'  rentes  sortes  de  peuples,  an 
*^  grand  nombre  de  conventions, 
^'  d'espleea  de  biens^et  de  maai^res 
"  d'acqu^rir. 

**^  Ainsi  dans  une  ville  commer- 
^  gante  il  y  a  moins  de  juges  et 
^  plus  de  loix."  Esprit  des  Loix, 
liy.  XX.  chap.  18. 

niere  is  the  following  passage 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Plato  de  Le« 
gibas,  near  the  beginning:  cl  fiiv 
yd^  ivt^uKaTTia  re  ifuXKiv  tlvai 

4XX'  iirtdei^s  woXktSVf  fuyiikov  nv6s 
iSti  ipuriip&e  r§  airf,  rai  voftodirulv 
^fu#y  TtvQVf  ci  fii)  iroXX^  re  ifuKXty 
4^9  Koi  iroulXa  koI  ^ttvXa  HuPy 
toia^nf  ^{i9e%  ycyo/iiiny.  Flcia. 
Opp.  Plat.  p.  SM. 

Montesquieu  has  most  probably 
misti^n  the  number  of  the  book 
he  quoted  from,  which,  if  the  opi- 
Bi<m  of  Voltaire  may  be  taken,  he 


was  apt  to  do.  VoUaiie  sayii 
"  Tr^s  peu  de  lecteurs  sont  atten- 
^  tifs  ;  on  ne  s'est  point  appergu 
**  que  presque  toutes  les  citationa 
"  de  Montesquieu  sont  fausses." 

Aegina  was  an  island  in  the  Sa^ 
ronic  gulph ;  and,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  had  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  inhabitaata.  Pye'a 
Trans,  of  Pind.  Oxford,  1810.  p. 
294. 

f  S6-~S7.  Paraphrase,  <<  May 
'<  that  island  to  all  eternity  be  as 
'^  a  pUlar  of  support  to  strangers, 
«  coming  from  all  parts." 

g  41.  Neptune  and  Apollo  had 
received  Jove's  commands  to  build 
nium  or  Troy ;  but  they  knew  alao 
that  it  was  written  in  the  fttes, 
that  the  city  should  fall  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  la  order,  therefoia, 
not  to  comproiAlie  the  dignity  of 
their  divine  nature,  they  called  to 
their  assistance  a  mortal,  Aeacus. 
Hie  expression  <rrl^yoc  for  «'cf»t- 
itIx<<7*A|  ^  of  frequent  oocuxrence : 
tiie  metaphor  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion even  of  Aose  who  now  ^aew 
the   acropolises  of  Myoebae^.A* 
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fated  tbat^  war  being  levied,  it  should  in  the  de* 
fttructive  strife  send  forth  a  mighty  smoke.  But  £p.  a.  48. 
when  it  was  erected,  three  azure*"  dragons,  spring- 
ii^  into  the  new-built  fort,  two  fell,  and,  con* 
Yulsed  with  fear,  straight  yielded  the  breath  of  life: 
while,  hissing,  one  entered.  And  anon,  Apollo 
drawing  near  to  the  wondrous  sign,  thus  spake : 

"  Hero !  on  the  side,  laboured  of  thj  band,  is 
''  Pergamus  (such  to  roe  does  the  omen,  sent  hy 
''  Cronus'  son,  pealing  Jove,  portend)   stormed, 
''  nor  without  thy  offspring  is  the  conquest  made:  str.s.m. 
"  but  comes  to  pass  with  the  first  and  fourth^  ge- 

*'  nerations  of  thy  posterity .'*     Thus  in 

truth  having  clearly  spoke,  the  god  sped  to  the 
Xantbus,''  guiding  his  steeds  to  the  chivalrous 


thens,  Corinth,  &c.  contemptible  and  9^v  tqIq  it/m^oic,  &c.  for  Hw 

«8  the  fortificationB  of  the  Maho-  rif  wp^tf  koI  rcripry  iraUL 

metan   sluggards  most  be,  com-  k  62.  The  poet  aUndes  to  the 

pared  to  those  which  in  the  days  famous  stream  of  Troas, '' called  by 

of  glwy  defended  the  cities  of  ill-  "  men,  Scamander ;"  (Horn.  II.  v'.) 

ftied  Gieece.  after  crossing  which  ApoUo  direct- 

h  48.  yXavKolf  i.  e.  ^jScp^^oX-  ed  his  course  towards  the  Amasons, 

ftou    Scholiast.  who  dwelt  in  Asia,  on  the  rirer 

i  60.  irpttfTMc  apUrou  xai  rtTpd-  lliennodon,  near  the  oonines  of 

rocc.    In  the  first  generation,  al-  Cappadocia,  and  thence  towards 

Inding  to  Peleas  and  Telamon,  who  the  Hyperboreans,  by  whom  he  waa 

assisted  Hercules  in  punishing  the  particularly  adofed.   llieXanthns 

fraudulent  ingratitude  of  Laome-  here  mentioned   cannot,   as   the 

don:  in  the  fourth  generation,  al-  Scholiast  supposes,  be  a  rirer  of 

Inding  to  Neoptolemus,  otherwise  Lycia,  since  it  would  be  rather  too 

called  Pyrrhus,  who  was  the  son  circuitous  a  route  to  go  fiosi  Iliuai 

of  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  son  of  to  the  country  of  the   Amasooa 

Aeacus.    Hey,  Pind.  Cannm.  ii.  through  Lycia.     Ox.   Pind.  98. 

361.  S.  V.  df^rm  for  ycvii^frai*  Herod.  Melpomene  110. 
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Amazoos^  and  to  the  Danube :  while  the  trident- 
brandisher^  on  his  golden  mares^  back  hither 
transporting  Aeacus^  drove  his  fleet  car  to  the 
AiiT.s.68.  gea-beat  Islbmus  and  Corinthus'  crests  there  to 
view  the  renowned  festival — = — . 


Among  men  naught  is  alike  sweet  to  all  ^ 

if  then  to  my  song  I  inweave  Milesias'  glory^  won 
the  beardless  youths  among,  may  envy  not  aim 
me  with  her  keen  stone,"  for "  of  him  too  can  I 
proclaim  the  same  triumph  m  AlcimedotCs,  gained 
Ep.s.  TT.in  Nemea,  and  thereafter  his  contest  in  the  pan- 
cratium of  men  : to  the  knowing  'tis  surely 

easy"*  to  instruct ;  for,  ere  thou  teachj  not  to  fore- 


1  70^  Pamphrase.  Non  omnes 
homines  iisdem  rebua  et  stadiis 
delectantar,  sed  alius  aliis  dat 
operam,  aicut  hi  athletae,  alius  alii 
certamiDe.  Some  think  this  phrase 
was  added  by  Pindar,  on  account 
of  the  three  founders  of  Troy,  who 
delighted  in  different  residences: 
but  wherefore,  speaking  of  Apollo 
and  Neptnne,  should  he  say  rcpir- 
vbv  i*  'ANGPQ  rioii:,  &c.?  I 
should  prefer  referring  the  sen- 
tence to  the  three  victors  he  here 
celebmtes,  (Alclmedon,  Timos- 
thenes,  and  Milesias;)  who  exer- 
cised  themselves  in  different  com- 
bats, and  had  gainad  the  prise. 
Bened.  ThvS.  irtp.  156 — 156.  This 
sentence  is  what  the  Scholiast  terms 
the  trpoKAffTMiCy  or  introduction  to 
the  praise  of  Milesias. 

m  7S.  Paraphrase.  ''  Let  none 
**  envy  me."   Did  not  all  the  Com- 


mentators take  ^6vog  in  the  sense 
of  invidia,  I  should,  from  the  con- 
text, have  translated  it  blame,  re- 
proof ^  supposing  that  the  poet 
wishes  to  avert  all  blame  from 
himself  in  quitting  the  theme  of 
Alcimedon's  triumph,  to  celebrate 
that  of  Milesias.  ^^ovog,  in  the 
sense  of  /ii/nf'tc>  >b  found  in  Euri- 
pides :  the  unfortunate  Hecuba,  in 
her  heart-rending  supplications  to 
Ulysses,  intreats  him  to  go  to  the 
Greek  army,  and  shew  them  ^ 
Awotrtivtip  ^ovoc(ioTi)  yvvaUac, 
&C  rowp&Tov  oifK  iKTiivan  ptafMV 
dfcoinrdvavrtCi  AXk'  t^icrtipart, 
Hecub.  294.  ex  Edit.  Porsoni. 

n  74—77.  Construction :  leal  (kv 
rp)  Ne/il^  yAp  6fi&Q  ipiia  (for  Xeyw) 
ravT^v  (for  rrjv  a{pri)v)  x^^P'*'  (^ 
rrap^ai  wrtf  )  rifv  fk  iirtira  p^xt^ 
iv  vayKparitft  Avdpufy, 

o  78^80.  patrcpov,  comparative 
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learn,  h  the  fool's  part,  since  frail  are  the  minds 

of  the  inexpert •     In  toils  the  like  of  these, 

more  than  all  others^  can  he  tell  what  means  shall 
lead  the  hero  to  bear  from  the  sacred  combats 
glory  most  envied.  Now  is  Alcimedon  a  guerdon 
uoto  him;  Mcimedmi,  who  has  gained  the  thir-.STR.4  88. 
tieth  victory/  [^of  those  taught  bi/  Milesias;']  Al-- 
cimedon,  who^i  by  the  favour  of  the  god^  and 


for  the  positire :  Kov^ortpai  also 
for  covfoc    Bened.  Ilcy^.  vip. 

p  86^67.  On  this  passage  the 
Scholiast  observes,  and  the  trath 
of  his  remark  is  ooirobonUed  by 
TY.  100, 101.  oif  iuniov  6k  irdvrutc, 
5t(  6  'AXjcc/ii^oiv  TptAxovra  vUctQ 
itrxWf  <SXX'  6  MiXif^c  fvikvAffoQ 
d&X^r^  rptoKovra  vikuq  ai/r&v 
UUiMTo,  That  is  to  say :  the  phrase 
is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressing tiiat  AlcimedoD  has  won 
thirty  victories,  but  that  MUeaias, 
having  trained  thirty  athlets,  may 
be  said  to  have  gained  their  tri- 
omphs.  Hey.  Pind.  Cannm.  u. 
SM.  S.  V. 

q  88^99.  Constnietion:  ht{oiv) 
^X9  f^y  daifiotfoCy  dvopkoQ  Bk  o^te 
dftwktOMV  iv  rirpaoi  traiZmv  yv(ot£, 
dirt^nKOTo  vooTOv  lx^*9rov^  cai 
iirifwripav  yKmffffav^  Koi  lirtcpt^y 
olfioir  those  who  had  been  discom. 
fitted  at  the  games  regarded  them- 
selves as  dishonoured,  they  fled 
homeward  along  the  by  paths,  in 
ofder  not  to  be  seen,  and  amimg 
their  countrymen  their  conversa- 
tion was  treated  with  disiespect; 
whereas  the  conqueror  proceeded 
to  Ids  natiye  city  preceded  and 


followed  by  a  gorgeous  procession, 
and  the  words  he  deigned  to  utter 
were  listened  to  with  Teneration 
and  awe,  as  if  proceeding  from  some 
oracle.  The  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression Ariftoripav  y\Mff<ray  must 
strike  all  who  at  those  athletic 
contests,  which,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  effeminate 
oiTilisation,  were  so  frequent  Up 
mong  the  British  peasantry,  liave 
witnessed  liow  anxiously  is  sou^t 
tlM  society  of  the  anccesaful  hero, 
and  with  what  attention  each  lis- 
tens to  liis  sayings.  Ihe  same 
idea  occurs  in-  a  fragment  of  Pin- 
dar.    vuuufUPOi  ydp  'dvSpt£   dy- 

HK^tlv.  ''They  who  haye  been 
**  conquered  bear  the  shacklea  of 
**  silence,  nor  dare  they  come  be* 
''fore  their  friends!"  «^  ahic  iX- 
^f Iv.  Hey.  Pind.  Caimm.  iU.  OS. 
Fragmm.  Incertt 

According  to  the  usual  transla- 
tion, the  Bttise  of  this  passage  is  $ 
"  who,  iavored  of  heaven,  has  cast 
"  into  the  limbs  of  four  youths,  Acc.'^ 
dm&riKaTo  being  taken  for  Airi^fh 
Mv*  but,  as  Heyne  observes, "  quo 
'<  usu  aut  exemplo  ?  et  quid  iv  T 
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swerving  tiot  from  the  path  of  yalour^  in  bis  strife 
against  the  might  {lit.  limbs)  of  four  youths^  has 
far  from  himself  removed  most  hateful  flighty  and 
speech  unhonoured  and  hidden  return  homeward. 
He  too  has  inspired  to  his  father's  father  vigor 
opposed  to  age;'  of  a  truth  the  gladdened  hero 
foigets  Haides« 

Art.4.97.  Behoves  roe  now^  awakening  memory^  to  cele- 
brate the  flower'  of  victory^  won  by  the  hands  of 
the  Blepsiadae/  unto  whom  from  the  wreath- 
bearing  lists  has  already  fallen  the  sixth  crown. 


E^en  to  the  dead  also  is  due  some  share  of  the 

lawful  glory ;  from  them  the  dust  hides  not  the 

ep.4.106.  illustrious  gloty  of  thdr  kindred  :  thus""  Iphion, 


r  M— 96.  After  Oedike't  cekb- 
bratedtn»iililiBn<rthe  (Hyiii|Ma«i 
wto  OenDttn  praM,  I  hare  rafened 
thefs  words  to  AloimedoB's  grand- 
life,  In  the  foilowiBg  sense :  the 
gftndsiie  who  has  the  felicity  of 
witnessing  his  grandson  conqueniry 
lengthens  his  lile,  refreshed  by  Joy. 
'Apfuva  irpdvmv  for  c^  wpawuVf 
and  as  ftr  as  the  sense  goes  in  this 
place,  eqniTalent  to  tif  Tdoxtu*. 

s  90.  4t«^ov  liriwKov  xeif>Mv,  for 
&UTOV  v'lKtie  Tt2v  x€i(h7v.  Pauw 
joins  Iwrov  xttp^v  iirlvmuv^  in  the 
sense  ^  behoves  me  to  sing  the 
*^  lower  of  hands  (i.  e.  the  noble 
^. hands)  that  have  won  the  rictory 
<<  to  the  Btepsiadae.*'  Panw  Notae 
in  Pind.  9i.  See  what  has  been 
said  concenung  Amrov  hnrwvt  p. 


SS.  note  (a)  of  this  tnnsUtion. 

t  W.  VKMKvMms^  the  nane  «f 
a  tribe  in  Aeglna;  so  oslled  from 
Blepsiades.  one  of  Alcimeden's  an- 
ceston.  Hey.  Pind.  Cafmoi.  U. 
S68.  S.  V. 

u  106.  The  poet  makes  mention 
of  Iphion  and  CaUimachiis,  both  of 
wiiom  are  supposed  to  be  deAinot 
at  the  recital  of  the  ode.  Iphion,  it 
appears,  had  departed  tliis  life  be- 
tween the  gaining  of  the  triumph 
and  the  composition  of  the  ode,  hav- 
ing, however,  received  an  acoonni 
of  the  victory  from  a  messenger  de- 
spatdied  for  that  purpose.  Hence 
he  is  represented  by  the  Lyiio 
writer,  as  receivhig  fitom  F^nne  the 
happy  tidings,  and  bearing  them 
with  him  to  Haides,  there  to  fgM^ 
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haTing  heard  from  Farne^  daughter  of  Mercuiy^ 
tlie  glad  tidings,  may  communicate  to  Callima- 
chus^  the  brilliant  ornament  i?vhich  in  Oljmpia 

JoTe  hath  yielded  to  his  race •     Still  may 

he  Touchsafe  to  bestow  good  on  good ;  far  from 
them  may  he  chase  sharp  disease :  I  pray ""  he  may 
not  circumvent  their  blissful  lot  with  malicious 
Nemesis;  but  sending  life  free  from  wo,  exalt 
and  them  and  their  city. 

den  the  heart  of  Callimachiu.  He  j.  Xov  ftoip^  Kokuv  AXXd  (Ze^c)  Aym^ 

Find.  Cannm.  i«  IIS.  Notae.  (i.  e.  IfcAyi^)  fiiorov  dwiiiiavrw^ 

X  lis.    Constmctioii :    ^xoiuu^  ^iCot  obrobQ  re  xal  irSKtv, .  Neme- 

fii^  t6v  Aia  ifi^kfuv  (i.  e.  iirtri-  sis  is  the  proeopopoeia  of  eiiTy. 


THE  NINTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  EPHARMOSTUS  OF  OPUS, 


A&OUMBNT. 


Pindar  begins  with  mentioning  the  hymn  compofed  by  Ar- 
chilociis,  1 — T.  He  then  invokes  his  soul  to  sing  Ephar- 
mostusy  who  had  conquered  in  the  Olympian  and  Pythian 
games,  7 — 24.  Digression  to  the  praises  of  Opus,  24 — 
40.  Nothing  can  be  achieved  without  the  gods,  proved 
by  Hercules'  contest  with  Pinto,  Neptune,  and  ApoUo, 
40 — 55.  He  recalls  his  Muse,  and  relates  the  fable  of 
Pyrrha  and  Deucalion,  55 — 70.  From  these  were  de- 
scended the  Opnntians,  79 — 85.  The  loves  of  Juinter 
and  Opus'  daughter,  85 — 04.  History  of  Looms,  85—105. 
Digression  to  the  son  of  Menoetius,  105—120.  Praise  of 
Lampromachus  and  i^harmostus,  120 — ^150.  Sentiments 
of  the  poet  respecting  wisdom,  150 — 162.  Oloiification 
of  the  conqueror. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Olymp.  7S.  or  A.C.  488.] 
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ODE  IX. 


TO    EPHARMOSTUS    OF    OPUS, 


OmqH/tfiyr  tn  the  WreUHng  Match. 


Ste.  1.  jThE  soundiDg*  lay  of  ArcbilocuB^  the  three-fold 
CalUaicufl^  chanted  in  Olympia^  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  precede^  fast  by  the  Cronian  hill^  Ephar- 
mostus^  in  triumph  adfancing  amid  his  companion 
friends .      But*  now,  mi/  soul,  aim  these 


a  1—7.  Constraction :    rh  /tkv 

X«uc  KoXXdfiKoc  KCxXo^wc  (^v)  O* 
\vftiriq,f  ^pccvcv  (dv)  ^ytfunfevvai 

^IXotf  irap*  ^x^ov  Kp^viov.  FVom 
the  ScholiMt,  it  appean,  that  ^ 
Archilocus,  here  mentioned,  waa 
a  lyric  poet,  who  had  written  an 
hymn  to  Hercules,  commencing 
with  Hm  words  &  KoXXlvtm  x^p' 
Jb^ai  HpoxXccc'  [''Hail,  mighty 
<<  Hercules,  winner  of  beauteous 
"  victory  :T  the  two  first  of  which 
were  shouted  tibree  tunes  before 
each  victor  at  the  games.  Hie 
above  passage  nay  therefore  be 


paraphrased  thus:  '^Anid  Ihe 
^  bnsde  of  the  Oiympio  games,  the 
<<  usual  salutatioB,  thrice  repeated, 
**  might  have  sufficed  to  Ephar- 
^mostus;  but  the  festival  now 
^  ended,  worthier  and  higher  praise 
""ishisdue."  Gedik.Pind.Canam. 
Sell.  187. 

Archilocus  flourished  in  Creeoe 
at  the  same  time  that  Roninlvs 
reigned  at  Rome,  acoording  to  Ci- 
cero Tuscull.  Dispp.  lib.  i.  «<  Aiw 
*^  chilocus  regnante  Romulo,"  &e. 
Tourlet  Trad.  Comp.  des  Odes  de 
Find.  p.  176. 

b  8—16.    Constraction:  'AXXa 
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arrows^  shot  from  the  bowB  of  the  far-darting 
Muses,  against  the  red  thunderer  Jove^  and  £Iis' 
saered  headland,  which  of  jore  the  Ljdian  hero, 

Pelops,  won ;  fairest  dower  of  Hippodaniia- .  amt.i.it. 

Send  to  Delphi  too  one  dulcet  winged  shaft.  Nor 
wilt  thou  address  thj^self  to  vain  praise/  sweeping 
the  Ijre  in  honour  of  the  athlet's  trophy,  won  bj  a 
hero  sprung  from  renowned  Opus,  her  and  her  son 
extolling- 

Opus,  who  to  Themis  and  her  saviour  daugh- 
ter, Eunomia,^  great  in  glory,  has  been  allotted. 
For  in  courage  alike  does  she  bloom  at  Castalia's* 
spring  and  near  Alpheus'  stream  Alpheus, 
whose  prime  of  wreaths  ennoble  the  famed,  fair- 
embowered  mother^  of  the  Locrians . 


/MXwv  ftoMSv  iwhmfuu   Tountrii  o  18--10.  litevmlly,  2Vm*  Mud 

fitkiffi  ^Ua  re  fawuBdarcponiv,  m/i*  wUi  them  tomeh  m  lewlff  frmse;  that 

v6v  ri  dje^N»r^pi«y*HXi^0Cy  r^  (i.  e.  is  to  say.  Nor  wilt  thon  thereby 

5)  i^mn  Au^^  %«»c  niXo^  k^'  pnuo  the  unworthy.— xov^^^-fri^v 

poTo  ndfcXXitfroy  IhfOP  'Iwiroiafuiac.  is  explained  by  the  Scholiast  e^- 

Heyiie   explaina  iirhfufiat  fiiXin  \iSvy  ehtap,  werihUis ;  Pindar  uaea 

Aiof  6cc.  as  eq^iTBlent  to  vtlfuu  this  word  in  the  same  sense  at 

piXn  i«ri  /lUoy  he,  **  distribute  tiie  Pyth.  vi.  S7. 

*  shalls  against  Jaive,"  &o.    Hey.  d  25—26.  Eifvofila  is  ealled  #«• 

Find.  Carmm.  i.  117.  in  Nott.^Jf^*  rcifMc,  since  cities  are  saTed  and 

yov  is  here  used  instead  of  ^kfviiy  preserred  by  good  laws;  she  is 

doe;  for  aoootding  to  Siudas,  iiva  also  called  /uyoXMo^ocy  as  ^isy^ 

are  tiL  iti6fura  impa  top  ya/Mofh^  A^v  B6(av  ^ipovea,   Gedike  Find, 

roc  rf  yoftoviiipf'  and  in  this  last  Carmni  Sell.  188. 

sense  Homer  always  uses  it    Oe-  e  28.  *<  On  Castalla,  and  near 

dike  Find.  Carmm.  SeU.  187.  This  ^  Alpheus' stream ;"  i.  e.  in  Pytiio 


» word  in  Pytii.  iii.  168.  is  ap-    and  Olympia. 
plied  to  the  bridal  gifts  presented       f  SS.  Opus,  the  mother  city,  #iv- 
b).  Harmony.  rp^oKte^  of  Locris. 
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Ep.i.sft.  And  I  with  brilliant  <  siraing,  iHuaiiiig  the 
beloved  city,  will  to  all  parts,  swifter  e'en  than 
the  noble  courser,  or  winged  galley,  convey  these 
tidings,  if  with  hand  aught  favoured  of  the  gods 
I  ttU  the  Graces'  chosen  land :  for  they  vouchsafe 
aa  sweets .     By  the  gift  of  gods  do  men 

Stji. a. 4s. become  valiant^  and  wise:  for  Ose  how  might 
Hercules^  with  his  hands  have  brandished  the  club 
against  the  trident?  what*' time  standing  hard  by 


fg  t4.  SuUm  givw  to  iiaKtp^ 
the  same  meaning  as  \afiwp6v. 

h  42.  The  dya^otf  in  this  pas- 
sage are  the-  conquerors  at  the 
games ;  the  tro^lf  the  poets  who 
sing  their  prowess.  Gedike  Pind. 
Cannm.  Sell.  188. 

i  43—45.  Construction:  'Ewti 
iTiSc  Av  *HparX^£  X^P^^^  irivaU 
OKVTokov  ivavriov  Tptdiovroc  [Ho- 
ctiOiSvoc.]  The  sense  is :  Hercules 
alsOy.nxr^  Saiftovay.  i.  e.  by  favour 
of  the  gods,  (and  more  especially 
by  iayour  of  Minerra,)  was  so  for- 
tified as  to  contend  eren  against 
gods.  See  the  Scholiast,  Heyl 
Pind.  Caimm.  ii.  880. 

k  44^-^54.  Heicules  at  different 
times  fought  against  Neptune,  A- 
poUo,  and  Pluto.  Ist,  Against 
Neptune;  for  having  slain  a  cer- 
tain Trachinian,  Hercufes  was  bid- 
den  by  Apollo  to  go  to  Pylos,  in 
order  to  be  purified  by  Neleus,  the 
son  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  that 
place:  this  favour  being  refused, 
the  hero  waged  war  against  both 
father  and  son.  2ndly,  Against 
Apollo ;  the  cause  of  this  war  was 
as  follows,  Hercules  had  gone  to 


consult  the  oracle  of  De^i:  the 
prophetess  answered  that  Apollo 
was  absent, and  therefore  she  could 
give  no  rei^yf  whereupon  tiie  hero 
seized  the  divining  tripod,  and 
made  war  against  the  god  himself. 
Srdly,  Agpiinst  Pluto,  when  seat 
by  Eurystheus  to  drag  Cerberus 
out  of  Hell.  S.  V.  Hey.  Pind. 
Carmm.  ii.  S80. 

Some  translators,  of  whose  num- 
ber the  ingenious  Gedike  is  one, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  poetalludea 
to  only  two  combats ;  that  at  Py- 
los, where  the  hero  fought  agidnat 
both  Neptune  and  Pluto,  and  that 
of  Pytho,  above  mentioned.  They 
found  their  interpretation  prinei* 
pally  on  the  authority  of  the  1xA» 
lowing  passage  of  Pansanias,  where 
that  traveller,  speaking  of  the 
Elean  temple  of  Pluto,  writegy 
*^  They  (the  Eleans)  say  that  Mu»r. 
'<  va  aided  Hercules,  when  he  fed 
**  an  army  against  Pylos ;  but  that 
<<  on  the  other  hand,  Pluto,  through 
<*  hatred  of  Hercules,  socooured  the 
<<  Pylians,  by  whom  he  was  ador^ 
'<ed.  In  corroboration  of  their  tostir 
«  mony  they  adduce  Homer^  who  in 
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Pjlofl^  Neptune  coatended  with  bkn:  him  also  did 
Phoebus  oppose,  warring  with  the  silver  bow :  nor 
did  Pluto  hold  unmoved  the  wand  wherewith  he 
drives  mortal  frames  to  the  hollow  pass  of  the 
dead-  *  Far^  from  me  cast  such  a  theme, 

my  tongue:  for  to  blaspheme  the  gods  is  a  hate- 
ful art ;  to  vaunt  too  unseasonably  savours  of  ANT.s.6a. 
madness  ;  speak  not  now  such  things  ;  away  with 
war  and  all  strife  among  the  immortals,  and  turn"" 
thy  voice  to  Protogeneia's  city,  where  following 
the  behest  of  Jove,  hurler  of  the  lightning,  Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion,  from  Parnassus  descending^  found- 
ed their  first  mansion,  and  without  the  nuptial 
bed  produced  the  kindred  stony  race,  and  hence 


**  the  lilad,  (Ub.  c'. SOS.)  sang:  TXi} 
^  ^  'AUtic  iv  ToXfTt  ircX^pcoff  6civ  di- 
^  arbpy — cM  fuv  ^nrrbc  dvf^p  At^ 
**  alyi&xo%o^ — iv  IIvX^  kv  vuciftvtFi 
^  /SaXwy  6Svvy<nv  Hwctv"  &e. 
Hie  reader  u  aware,  that  by  irvX^ 
many  nndentand  the  gates  of  hell. 
1  6(^—09.  See  the*Bame  pious 
aentimeiit  ezpreaaed  in  Olymp.  i. 
89.  T6  c(KVxa0dtt«  wapd  jtaipoy, 
acooidiBg  to  the  Scholiast,  alludes 
to  the  immoderate  praise  of  Her- 
enles ;  the  sense  being,  <«  It  is  the 
**  part  of  ^  madman  {jmvUmiv 
**  virosp^S  Ui*  coasonat  insaniae) 
^  to  praise  immoderately  a  mortal, 
^  and  to  exalt  him  aboTO  the  gods." 
For  ravx^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  always 
slgmly  to  Mwtf,  to  (oaif,but  some- 
times also  U  frmm  mnu^z  so  in 
the  New  Testament,  %  Cor.  ix.  9, 
(Aia  ydp  r^y  irpo^^iiay  vfuJv,  ^v 
virip  vftmv  Kav%mfMU^  &e.    Where 


the  English  translators  have  ren- 
dered it,  hoati  of. 

m  SS.  lapet  had  for  sons,  Pro- 
metheus and  Epimetheus :  Prome- 
theus, by  Qymenes,  liad  Deuca- 
lion; Epimetheus,  by  Pandora, 
had  Pyrrha :  from  the  marriage  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  was  bom 
Ampiuctyon,  the  father  ofLocrus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Locris. 
This  Looms  manied  a  daughter 
of  Opus,  king  of  Elis;  (whose 
name  was  probably  Protogeneia;) 
by  connexion  with  Jove  on  mount 
Maenalus  she  brought  forth  a  son, 
to  whom  Looms  gave  the  name 
of  Opus,  the  child's  grandfather 
by  the  mother's  side:  Opus,  it 
would  appear,  built  the  dty  that 
bore  his  name,  and  which,  there- 
fine,  is  appropriately  termed,  v.  6S. 
Protogeneia's  town.  GedikePind. 
Cannm.  SelL  191.  and  Hey.  Pind. 
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were  they  called  AAOI'.''  Tb  them  awake  the 
souoding  path  of  words,  and  praise''  old  wioe,  but 
the  flower  of  new  hynms  ■ 

£p.  2. 75.  Thej  relate  that  the  might  of  waters  bad  over- 
spread the  black  earth,'  but  bjr  Jove's  cares  the 
flood  straight  sunk.  From  these  mem  of  Optia 
sprung"^  your  ancestors,   bearers  of  the   brazen 


C^nnm.  i.  188.  See  aUo  the  aub- 
seqnent  note  (g.) 

n  71.  Aooi  from  Xac,  a  stone. 
It  was  not  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  noblest  poesy,  to 
record  the  etymology  of  proper 
names.  See  Enrip.  Phoenissae.  87. 
Sophoc.  Oed.  T.  10S6.  Hestod. 
Theog.  144.  and  Pind.  Ol.  Ti.  94. 

o  78—76.  waXai^  olvov,  I.  e. 
ancient  traditions,  such  as  that  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha^^av^ea  tt/i- 
vwv  vtktripmff  recent  deeds,  whieh 
are  still,  as  it  were,  blooming, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  triumph 
of  Ephaimostos.  Oedik.  Pind. 
Caimm.  Sell.  100. 

p  77—79.  Construction:  d^KKA 
(Xiyovtfc)  AvtXov  (i.  e.  t6  irX^o^ 
^iarof)  iXiiv  dftirwriv  (feflnxisse) 
iiai^vfic  rixvaic  Zifrdc*— AvrXoy  is 
used  genenOly  in  the  seaae  of  ^^ 
Xo^va,  M  Enripides'  Hecnb.  101& 

q  79-S4.  Some  (Beck.  Pind. 
Caimm.  i.  448.)  read  r.  88.  coSpoi, 
Kopa£  re  ^p-^rAnt  (Doric  for  0e^ 
rarov)  KpovtiBv,  &c.  as  thereby 
the  difficulties  of  this  thorny  pas* 
■age  are  diminished,  at  least,  in 
number :  it  must,  however,  be  ob^ 
served,  that  as  the  poets  may  by 
Ueence  place  the  singular  for  the 


plural,  the  explanation  I  am  about 
to  giye  may  apply  also  to  the  text 
of  Heyne,  supposing  nopav  n  ftp* 
rdrmv  Kpovtiav  to  be  a  poeticU  li- 
cence for  icopac  n  ^tpram  Kpovi^fiy. 

The  explanation  given  bj  0»* 
dike  is  as  follows,  v^rcpot  irp^ 
yovoi  (i.  e.  the  ancestors  of  Ephar- 
mostus  the  Opuntian)  cciv«rv  f 9- 
^ay  (i.  e.  sprang  from  Deucalkm 
and  Pyrriia)  'lawtrioviiog  fivrXac 
Koppoi  (i.  e.  descendants  of  lapet, 
since  Deucalion  was  son  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  grandson  of  lapet; 
and  Pyirha  was  daughter  ci  Epi- 
metheus,  and  grandaughter  of 
lapet:)  leopoQ  ri  ftpr&rw  Kpapu 
^av  (by  the  mistress,  amtma,  of 
Jove,  Protogeneia :)  iyx^'^'  /Sam* 
X^C  (i.  e.  not  foreigss  but  bom  im 
Lociis  itselQ  itl  (succeeding  in  an 
umnterrupted  line  to  each  othmr.) 
Oedik.  Pind.  Carmm.  Sell.  191. 

The  principal  difficuldca  which 
ofler  sul^ect  of  dispute  ara  three  s 
Ist,  Who  was  the  daughter  of 
Opus,  with  whom  Jove  conversed 
on  mount  Maeaalus,  U.  66,  87? 
8nd,  Whatistht  sigt^cadeo  id  be 
given  to  xopav  or  copac,  1.  S8  i  trd, 
What  is  the  real  sigftifloatiott  «f 
xpiv,l.  86? 
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hutkht,  SODS  ID  the  beginning  of  lapet'a  nee, 
and  of  the  concubine  of  Joye^  noblest  of  Saturn's 
sonsj  ever  native  kings. 

The  sovereign  of  Oljrmpus  erst  conveying  Opus*  Str.s.s6. 
daughter  from  the  land  of  the  Eleans,  met  in  se- 
cret with  her  on  the  Maenalian  hills^  then  brought 
her  to  Locrus^   lest  age  forth   bringing  death* 


With  zegafd  to  the  first,  Gedike, 
founding  his  opinion  on  1. 64,  takes 
tills  daughter  of  Opus  to  hare  been 
ProtDgeneia.  Heyne  contends  that 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  fairly  in- 
Ihfrad  from  Pindai^s  text;  parti* 
cnlarly  as  by  other  anthers  she  is 
represeDted  as  married  to  Aeth- 
1ms,  by  whom  she  -bad  Endymion, 
who  held  £lis,  and  left  the  king- 
domtoJ^ns;  whence  that  people 
were  eaUed  Epeans.  Pansaniaa 
Ub.  V.  c.  2*  [Refenriag  to  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  the  learned  editor, 
I  find  the  worda  are:  "  They  say 
**  that  orer  this  land  Aethlins  first 
**  reigned,  and  tliat  he  was  bom 
**  of  Jove  and  Protogeneia,  daogh* 
**  ter  to  DeveaUon;  from  AethUns 

**  waa  bom  Bmlymkm." *"  En. 

**  dymioB  proffMped  the  Ungdom  as 
«  the  piiae  of  a  race  in  CHympia  to 
**  his  sona:  Epeus  oontiiered,  and 
**  then  for  the  first  time,  they  ovar 
**  whom  ha  rnled  bore  the  Mune  of 
^^Epeans.*!  Tto  Soholiaats  are  of 
•pinion,  that  the  Protogebaia, 
damghter  of  I>eacalioii  and  Pyxf* 
ha,  was  Hie  sane  with  the  wile  of 
I^ocms. 

With  regard  to  the  secaod  diffi- 
culty,  the  significatioo  of 


Gedike,  aa  we  saw  above,  has 
rendered  Kopac,  ^  mnoBim  JooU: 
Heyne  (t.  4.  ISS:)  denies  that  c^ 
can  signify  andeoif  or  indeed  any 
thing  but  flUae,  when  preceding  a 
proper  name;  so  Che  Muses  are 
called  K6pai  AiS^, 

The  third  difficulty  ia  the  appro- 
priate meaning  of  irpiy,  ooaceming 
which  Oedike  says, "  cave  yertaa 
^prticf  ^pumy  sed  est  sJtm/'  [To 
which  I  may  add,  that  vplv  occurs 
in  the  same  sense,  Isthm.  viii.  191.] 
The  Scholiast  explains  it  icard  r^ 
waXatov.  Hejtoe  prefers  not  to 
take  it  in  an  absolute  sense,  but  in 
its  moie  usual  aignification,  of  «r«, 
prinsquam.  This  editor,  therefore, 
anppoeing  that  Pindar  follows  a 
fiyt>le  dififeieat  fitom  the  oomniQii 
one,  and  less  known  to  us,  oMMmi^ 
tn^  mm€  dtuuel  ^  lofd^^  rose,  and 
hdotwd  €^  J99€y  /ram  wk&m  ctstiit  a 
fMUnt$  tibat  raied  LotriMy  saen  6s> 
fcrt  DeHcaUMij  explains  the  whole 
passage  as  follows :  ^'iram  these  de- 
*^  soended  your  waiiike  anoestesa^ 
''(in  their  first  Ofigin  proccedia(g 
*^  finm  lapefs  rase,  and  the  daugh- 
«<  ter  of  JOTo,  {fMiOkwmKtU iOtm 

«<  Imwe  a4m<<  tibs rcadtar  cvpAr J 
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might  wrest  him  spoiled  of  posterity.  But  bis 
spouse  bore  the  mighty  efl9uence>  and  the  hero 
rejoiced,  seeing  his  supposed'  sod  ;  and  bade  him, 
grovm  a  man,  high-famed  for  form'  and  deeds^ 
bear  his  maternal  grandsire's  name.  Next  he 
gaye  unto  him  a  city  and  a  people  to  rule.  Then 
came  there  to  him  strangers  from  Argos,  and  from 
Thebes,  and  Arcadians  and  Pisans  too. 


But  chiefly  of  the  new  comers  he  honoured 

Actor's  and  Aegina's  son,  Menoetius •     Me- 

noetius,  whose  son  with  the  Atridae  invading 
Teuthris*  plain,  alone  stood  with  Achilles,  what 


**  aatiTe  kings  of  this  land,)  ere 
**  that  the  ruler  of  Olympue,  haT- 
**  iog  from  the  land  of  tl\e  Epeana 
^  conveyed  the  daughter  of  OpiUy 
**  mingled  with  her  in  the  Maena^ 
« lian  hills,  and  brought  her  to  Lo- 
^  cms,  lest,*'  &c. 

In  my  translation  I  hare  fol- 
lowed Oedike's  interpretation ;  hat 
haTO  thought  it  my  duty  to  state 
ftirly  the  difliciilties  and  the  ex- 
planations given  by  raiions  edi- 
torsy  so  thatthe  reader  amy  use  his 
own  judgment  in  the  ciioice. 

r  06.  ^€T^v  vUv.  He  was  a  sub- 
dititious  son ;  but  Iioerus  thought 
he  was  his  own.  Bened.  Ilty^. 
4r«p.  175. 

s  9S.  Pindar  in  the  preceding 
Ode  makes  the  beauty  of  Aleime- 
don  a  subject  of  praise  (Olymp. 
▼iiL  94:)  in  boti&  passages  it  is 
probable  the  poet  alludes  to  that 
roundness  of  limb,  flnnnesa  of 
mnsoley  and  general  ehancter  of 


vigorous  healthy  which  were  ac- 
quired by  great  practice  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  bespoke  the 
possessor  useful  to  defend  his 
country;  for  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  the  skill  and  bodily 
strength  of  individual  soldiers  had 
a  great  share  in  deciding  the  fate 
of  bittae.  Now  indeed  that  the 
system  of  vrarfiuv,  improved  as  it 
is  called,  tends  to  debase  the  sol- 
dier to  a  mere  machine,  and  timt 
the  attainment  of  bodily  strength 
and  agility  is  therefore  no  longer 
an  c^eet  of  national  education; 
the  masculine  beauty  of  the  an- 
cients, such  as  we  see  in  tiie 
Fainese  Hercules,  and  Apdlo 
and  Laoooon  of  the  Belvedere,  is 
nearly  lost :  nay,  it  would  appear 
that  ^  man  is  called  handsome, 
whose  featores  approach  nearest  in 
contour  and  complexion  to  those  of 
the  weaker  sex.  See  do.  de  OfB- 
dis,  lib.  i.  c.  zzxvi. 
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daj  Tdephus  routing  drove  the  bold  Achives  to 
their  sea  gallejs^  thus  to  shew  ^  the  wise  a  mark 
wherehy  to  know  Patroclus'  valiant  soul:  froroEp.sair. 
hence  did  Thetis'  child  beseech  him  ne'er  to  take 
rank  in  destructive  war  unguarded  by  his  spear^ 
queller  of  men-——. 

\¥ould ""  that  I  were  skilled  to  advance  in  this 
theme,  borne  on  the  Muses'  car  !  and  would  that 

boldness  and  ample  power  were  mine !     But 

attracted  by  the  conqueror's  hospitality  and  valour^ 
I  am  come  the  praiser  of  Lampromachus'  Isth- 
mian tiar ;  since  in  one  day  both  achieved  the 
same  exploit:    two'   other  victories  next  befel 8te.4.is7. 


t  lis— 116.  CoDBtraction:  ^^i 
itileu  ift^povi  ftadtiv  /3ii|n)v  v6ov 
UarpoKkov,  EzplanatioD  of  tiie 
elder  Sdioliast:  &9rt  9war^  ilvai 
iiUiai  travri  fpovifHf  irpdc  rb  yv&- 
vtu  n)v  rov  UarpSiekjov  iwi  rf  dv- 
Spii^  SidvotAy  ri  Koi  97rovd^  Kai 
B6p<roc,  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii. 
S9S.  Oedike,  instead  of  SiViMy 
offen,  on  conjectare,  tlvcuy  ut  liceret 
cognoscere.  Gedik.  Find.  Caimm. 
SeU.  19S. 

u  130— 18S.  Constraetion:  (cidf) 
<ij|v  ivpn^uir^c  (fMvonun  carminum 
iMcentcTf  i.  e.  ingenioras,  disertna) 
dyriyti^dca  (tnveAt)  irp&vfopoQ  (for 
^pdfuvos)  jy  ^i^pip  Movtr&v  rSkfia 
H  (t'l^t)  liroiro  Kai  AfifiKa^c  d^ 
vaiu£.  Paraphrase :  ^  Would  that 
^  I  miglit  continue  my  digression ; 
^  and  that  I  had  vigonr  and  bold« 
«<  ness  of  genios  to  inspire  my  song 


^  on  such  a  subject  Bnt  (1.  ISS.) 
«'  I  have  other  duties  to  fulfil:  I 
^  am  come  to  celebrate  the  many 
**  victories  won  by  Epharmostus 
''  and  Lampromachus  (his  brother 
**  or  relation.")  Hey.  Find.  Carmm. 
i.l27.  Beck.  Find.  Carmm.  i.  445. 
V,  128.  irpolcW^  r'  iLp€r^  ri,  Heyne 
explains  jtropter  hogpUU  aeccMthi- 
dinem  et  ftaeelaram  virtntem  vie- 
toria. 

X  128—129.  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding lines  the  poet  speaks  of  an 
Isthmian  victory  conunon  to  Ephar- 
mostus and  Lampromachus :  he 
now  mentions  two  victories  won  in 
the  same  place  by  Epharmostus 
alone.  'E^pf«S<rry  must,  therefore, 
be  closely  Joined  to  dXXa*  Zl  iv 
kykvovTo.  Gedik.  Find.  Carmm. 
Sell.  lOS. 
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Epharmd»tu8  near  Corinthos'  gatc«,  othcw  again  in 
Nemca's  bosom.^  At  Argo«  he  bore  the  prize  of 
men ;  and  when  a  youth  at  Athens.  In '  Mara- 
thon for  the  silver  goblet,  what  strife  did  lie  abide 
wth  his  elders,  escaping  from  among  the  beard- 
less youths  \  And  with  what  shouts*  greeted  did 
he  cross  the  cirque,  having  by  fleet  unconquered 
skill  o'crcome  the  men,  beauteous  and  fair  as  he 
Ant. 4.  was ;  having  too  achieved  fairest  deeds!  By  his 
^^'  exploits  in  the  feast  of  Lycian  Jove,*  be  struck  with 
awe  the  Parrhasian  host ;  and  so  again  when  in 


y  WO-181.  NeTOawMsitaate  pretotion,  which  takcB  these  lines 

ia  a  deep  yalley,  annoanded  on  as  allusive  to  a  foot  race,  won  by 

all  sides  by  well-wooded  moim-  Epliarmostus.   Heyne  and  Gedike 

tains  :    hence    Ntfila   PadvwuStoQ  giye  another  explanation:  "  With 

(Nem.  iii.  UO.)    The  aptness  of  «  what  acohmiation  was  he  y»g<ed 

this  last  epithet  appears  particu-  «  when  he  crossed  the  circle  of 

larly  striking  to  the  trareUer  who,  «  bystanders,  (c^itXor,  spectatomm 

on  the  road  to  Argos  firom  Corinth,  «ooronam,)  having  by 'Aeirrestla^s 

first  sees  the  Nemean  ^lain  from  «  rapid,  unshaken   (iwrmn^  not- 

the  summit  of  the  mountain  range,  «  falling)  craft,  overthrown  his  ad- 

which  encircled  the  territory.  «  versaries,  though  arrived  at  man's 

2  134_1S7.  Construction:  olov  <<  estate/' &c.   Hey.  Pind. Caimm. 

Ay&va  vptvpvripi^vt  Iv  Vlapa^&vi,  i.  i«8.  Gedike  Pind.  Carmm.  Sell. 

dfi^'  dpyvpirif  trvXfi^tie&yeviUw ;—  19$ . 

the  two  last  words  may  signify,       b  14S— 14S.  Construction:  rd  ik 

either  "  who  having  secretly  es-  (i.  e.  JcarA  ra  dk  wpax^kvra  dpifl 

^  caped  from  among  the  striplings  wav^yvpiv  Znvbe  Avsahv  (i.  t,  iv 

^  of  his  own  age,  mingled  vnth  xavtiyvpti  in  Lycaeis)  ^vfttun^ 

«  the  men :"  or  "  having  hardly  Av  i^&yn  crpar^  UaPpavUf  (i.  e. 

*' passed  the  age  of  boyhood."  Ge-  populo  Arcadiae)— Jove  Lyoaeus 

dike  Pind.  Carmm.  Sell.  193.  was  worshipped  in  Mount  Lycaeus 

a  188—142.  Construction :  h<ry  of  Arcadia.    Pausan.  viii.  S.  Av- 

ik  jSojf  ^iiTpxcro  kvkXov,  SofiOffffaQ  ic6iUv^iaiiv6fiaffeAviuuavKaiAy6' 

^Arac  A^vptvii  AirT&ri  f 6Xy,  wpaioQ  va  idtiKi  Avcaux.    Ibid.  c.  S8.  rpa- 

Stv  Kai  Kokbty  KoXXttn-d  re  pi^oQ.  fiivai  riv  A(a  ^<fw  iv  rif  Bpit  ry 

I  have  followed  the  usual  inter-  AvKa^>,etc. 
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PeHeoe  he  bore  off  tbe  warm  shield  ^  against  the 
cold  blasts.  Witness  to  his  victories  are  lolaus* 
tomb  and  sea*beat  Elcusis. 

Whatever  proceeds^  from  nature  is  best,  yet  do 
inanj  among  men  strive  to  win  glory  by  acquired' 
knowledge;  but  when  unfavoured*  of  the  gfulsj 
no  deed  becomes  the  more  obscure  when  hdd  in 
silence:  for  of  patbs^  some  lead  higher^  nor  canEp*4.is9. 
one  single  pursuit  busy  us  all ;  above'  all  soars 
wisdom . 


c  147.  fapftaKOVj  literally,  ^  re- 
**  medy  against  the  ehilling  winds :" 
the  prise  at  Pellene  was  a  aiaiitle. 
See  Olymp.  vii.  note  (t)  of  this 
translation. 

d  US.  After  ^vf  supply  ywo- 

IU90W, 

e  1S6— 168.  Paraphrase.  8ed 
cum  naturae  dotibus  careant  (ho- 
minesy)  aliisque  sint  infeiioresy  sa- 
tins est,  quicquid  Tel  foeliciter  ab 
iUis  gestam  est,  tacere:  nee  silen- 
tiun  Ulod  fuerit  reprehensione  dig- 
nun.  Bened.  Iliy^.  wcp.  160.  Com- 
pare Olymp.  ii.  1S4— 159. 

f  161-^102.  ffofUuftdy  mTmval' 
Heyne  explains :  ^  at  in  arte  ali- 
M  qua  excellere,  diflkUe  est,  aivti- 
**p&p  <tfn,  eof^  ilvai/'  Hey. 
Find.  Carmm.  i.  ISO.  Schmidius's 
interpcetation  is  "  Sapientia,  i.  e. 
« ingenttcnltanetUberaliastadia, 
^omnes  alias  fuiKiroQ  snperant. 
^  Hac  ultima  gnome  Poeta  tacite 
^  sni  et  artis  suae  landem  omainm 
^  Tictoffiaram  landi  antefeiendam 
^^iannit."     Schmid.    ex    Oedik. 


Pind.  Caimm.  Sel.  104.  I  have 
followed  Schmidins,  becanse  bis 
interpreCatioB  acoords  with  flie 
sense  in  which  Pindar  generally 
uses  tfofm.  See  Olymp.  til.  98. 
ix.  67.  Nem.  vu.  SS.  Pyth.  iU.  90. 
Fragm.  ex  Thranis,  translated  at 
page  17.  note  (s)  of  this  work,  and 
the  noble  fragment  of  Pindar's 
hymn  to  the  eclipsed  son,  (f^fut 
(i£  Ifkuv  UKtl:^favreij)  which  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  reader's  notice.  'Ac- 
tic  AcXiov  iroXirtfrosiy— ^^  m  ^f^/ 
drip  6fiitdmv. — Sffrpav  ^irlprarov, 
hf  ifUp^ — cXexr6fifvov,f^9icoC<i/ia- 
X^yov—lffX^p  irftrahnoviydpAn^— 
Ktd  ffo^iae  iiAv.r'-^unBAnun^  Arpa- 
Th»  lm/ikva-'4XK^ttf  n  vtArt' 

pw  4  ir^oc^ *A»Ji  9$   wp^ 

Atbtf — iwnwc  ^ockffy  ImrWrw, — dx^- 
ftov  it  Skpatf — rpdxiMO  O^jSoic- — 
A  TorvuEj  x^KOtyov  ripoc*— wXi- 
IMV  y  4  cA/ta  ^$it  riv6ff^  ^  car p- 
xov  f^Unv^  vt^Tcv  ffHvoc  vxif- 
farov^ — j>  VT&vw  oifKfifiiyaVf — ^ 
x^yrov  irtvcMffiv  dvd  nUwy — 4  x«« 
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Do  thou,  my  «aw/,  turning*  toward  this  conn 
test,  loud  and  bold  resound  the  hero,  by  heaven's 
grace  born  strong  in  hand,  skilful  in  limb,  and 
whose  eyes  bespeak  vigour ;  who  vanquishing,  has 
in  the  feast  entwined  with  wreaths  the  shrine  of 
Ajax,  Oileus'  son. 


yirhv  x^^^^i  ^  v6tiov  3lpoc— 5- 
*ari  (aie^rv  ^i«pdv,—^  yaiaf  icor*- 
KKvffafra  ^^<T€ic— avJpwv  v«(irv  il- 
«PXW — t^vOQ  SKo^vdv6v.   **  Beam 
^  of  the  son,  wbo  seest  all  tkings, 
«  hewen  grrant  I  may  no  longer 
*^  witness  thee  despoiled  of  light. 
*^  Most  lofty  of  the  stars !  with- 
•*  drawing  thyself  daring  day  thou 
^hast  rendered  of  no  avail  the 
*<  bnxom  strength    of  men,  tk<m 
<<  hatt  hidden  the  path  of  wisdom. 
"  Rushing  o'er  a  dark  way,  thou 
<^gutdest  thy  car  otherwise  than 
**'  heretofore/'    (Sach,  at  least,  is 
tiie    meaning,   according    to   the 
text  that  has  reached  us.)    *'  In 
"  JoTe's  name,    I  beseech   thee, 
**  torn  thy  fleet  couraers  Thebes- 
*'  ward,  in  sign  of  blissful  presage. 
"  O  venerable  ttu^t,  wonder  com- 
"  mon  to  all,  sure  thou  bringest 
^  omen  of  some  war,  or  waste  t» 
^  the  haryest,  or  civil  strife  de- 
*'  Btructtve,  or  the  mighty  force  of 
**  snow,,  or  the  rush  of  ocean  o*er 
'<  the   plain,  or   the    frost-bound 
*'  earth,  or  sainy  summer,  bathed 
'^  in  the  fuiioua  storm ;  else   de- 
**  luging  the  land  again  thou  wilt 
«  desolate  the  race  of  new-created 
"  man."  It  is  beyond  the  compass 
of  my  present  task  to  comment  on 
the  corrupted  state  of  the  text  of 
this  fragment,  particulady  as  the 
aubject  is  Urgely  treated  by  Schnei- 


der in  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  iii.  59. 
etseqq.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  the  sentiments  are 
highly  worthy  of  a  pious  poet  con- 
templating the  most  awful  of  hea- 
venly prodigies,  in  an  age  when 
the  nature  of  eclipses  was  un- 
known. It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
passage  that  Pliny  (ii.  12.  sect  9.) 
says  I  ^  Misera  hominum  mente  in 
''  defectibus  scelera  aut  mortem 
*^  aliquasn  siderum  pavente,  quo  in 
*'  metu  foisse  Stesichori  et  Pindari 
*'  vatum  sublima  ora  palam  est  de- 
**  liquio  solis." 

g  162.  ad  finem.    Construction: 
9rpo<r^ipftfy  (ffk  rrpbc  rh)  iBKov  rov- 

Tovi^  Av^pa  loc/iovtwc  (i«  c*  ^^  ^<^*- 
fiovt)  ytydvat  cvx^^pa,  ^c^toytuor, 
6pQvT  <i\ci}v,  Be  fwwv  iire«frf^a- 
vwffc  fiotfibv  AiavTUov  Oikiadov  (ir) 
ialrv — irpoirfkpwv  may  be  taken  ac- 
tively, **  bringing  forward,  pub- 
"  lishing,  blaaoning ,"  and  ikXov 
may  be  understood  of  <^  the  reward 
*'  of  praise.'*  Beck.  Pind.  Carmm. 
i.  447.  Bp&pr'  aXxAPf  is*  explained 
by  the  Scholiast,  dc  Kal  rip  pXift- 
}iaTi  dXjci)v  Kal  ^vafiiv  Ifi^alrit, 
Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  401.  The 
same  Scholiast  in  another  place  ex- 
plains it,  pkiirovTa  Avipuavy  so 
Ari8toph.Plut.S2S.  /SXiirciv 'Apif, 
and  AchaiUi  6C6.  pK&wuv  itavpa^ 


THE  TENTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO  AGESIDAMUS, 

AN    EPIZEPHYRIAN    LOCRIAN, 
Conqueror  by  the  CaeUui. 


Arguhemt. 


The  poet  begins  the  Ode  by  apologizing  to  Agesidamus  for 
haying  so  long  delayed  composing  it,  after  promising  it, 
1 — 19.  He  then  compliments  him  upon  his  country,  and 
consoles  him  for  being  worsted  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 

.  test,  till  encouraged  by  Ilas^  by  relating  the  same  cffircnm- 
stance  of  Hercules  and  Patroclus,  W — 29,  He  then  de- 
scribes the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Hercules, 
after  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Augeas,  and  the  sons  of 
Neptune  and  Molione,  80 — 70.  And  enumerates  ^ose 
who  won  the  first  prizes  in  the  athletic  exercises,  70 — ^110. 
He  then,  returning  to  Agesidamiis,  and  congratulating  him 
<m  having  a  poet  to  sing  his  exploits,  though  after 
delay,  concludes  with  praising  his  strength  and  beauty. 

{Date  otHht  victory^  Olymp.  74,  T;  or  A.C.  47AJ 


.  OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  X. 

TO  AG£SIDAMUS«  AN  EPIZEPHYRIAN  LOCRIAN, 
Cimqucror  by  the  Caatut. 


Stk.  1.  Read*  the  name  of  Archistratus'  son,  where  ia 
my  soul  he  stands  inscribed  :  for  I  had  forgot  that 
I  owed  to  him  a  sweet  lay.  Do  thou^  I  say^  O  Muse, 
and  thou,  O  Truth,  daughter  of  Jove,  far  from 
me  -chase  with  upright  hand  the  unfriendly  blame 

Ant.  1.9.  of  lies.    For  the  promised  day,  long  elapsed,  ^  has 

a  1.  iLvdyvtnk  fioi.    The  reader  all  who  may  hear  or  read  the  Ode. 

will  obserre,  that  AvayiwUfffm  ad-  Paaw  Nolae  in  Pind.  79. 
mita  the  aignifieatlon  to  fwad;  like        b  0.  bftlXKmv  x^v0c»  mast  refer 

its  Latin  cogBate,eaigrn««c«re;''hiuic  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  framing 

'<(libntm)quumcogno88eiitephori."  of  the  Ode,  which,  then,  was  fa- 

Com.  Nep.  LyBan4.  4.     Paaw's  tare.  Butas  the  prescribed  term  had 

tnnslatloa   is,   ^  Digtmeitey  qmi  elapsed, this  earned fiiXX«*vxp^voc 

**  f€ri4  Mratit  wtm€  pUtm  nt  mUd:  is  said  to  be  Sru^fv  iircX^MV.  Be- 

**  in  qno  sit  apud  me  pretio,  at  nt  ned.  Iliv^.  irtp.  186.    Pauw  ren- 

**  oblitas  foi,  suo  tempore  hymnum  ders  6  ^IXXmv  XP^^^Ci  cunHmUf 

'^ei  seribere.''     Panw  Notae  in  m*rw  fisctms  temptu;  1.  e.   the 

Piod.n.  time  whereiB  the  delay  hi^i  been 

The  persons  whom  the  poet  ad-  9ommitted,  wherein  I  haye  de- 
dresses  are  (TV.  6,  6.)  the  Mnse  layed,  &e«t^.«iir.  elapsing  from  a 
and  Tmth:  according  to  Panw's  long  date,  &c.  Pauw  Notae  in 
interpretation,  the  poet  addresses  Pind.  73.    The  translation  given 
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sbamed  my  deep  debt.     Yet  is  interest  powerful 
to  relax  the  sbarp  reproof  of  men         ■    >^ 

Now  must  ive  see  how  the  rolling  wave^  shall 
hurt  the  pebble^  and  how  in  friendly  gratitude  we 
shall  pay  the  public  strain  ;  for  Truth  infallible  ep.  i.  vr. 
sways  the  city  of  Zephyrian  Locrians  ;*  them  also 
does  Calliope  and  brazen  Mars  cherish 


E'en  the  thrice  valiant  Hercules'  did  the  Cyc- 


above  conveys,  I  believe,  the  idea 
of  the  poet ;  I  could  have  wished 
the  Eng^flh  phrase  had  approached 
nearer  to  the  construction  pf  the 
Greek,  but  I  shall  probably  be  ex- 
cused by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  tedious  labour  of  trans- 
lating word  for  word  into  palat- 
able prose  such  an  author  as.  Pin- 
dar.. 

c  11—13.  Conatmctioft]  Spi^c  H 
6  riKoc  ^waroc  (ion)  Xihroi  ^f lay 
iiri^Mftf^v  imipAtr  by  this  geaend 
sentenoe  the  poet  probably  nieeBi 
only  to  assert,  that  he  will  aoiw 
acquit  his  preoiee  in  such  a  man- 
lier, ae  that  he  may  be  said  to  pay 
hia  debts  with  interest  Accord* 
ingy  howerer,  to  the  general  inter- 
pretation, PSndar  aooompanied  this 
Ode  with  (another  small  one,  the 
lollowing  Olympian;  whieh  ge- 
nerally bears  the  eognomen,  Tdcoc^ 
interest  . 

d  14t-15.  Paiaphiaae:  ^aow 
<«  must  we  see  what  shall  be  the 
^  irstfhene  touched  npen  in  this 
^  hymn,  conseerated  to  tlie  victor 
''and    to  his   city."    By  i^^v 


ikifftrofdvav,  Pauw  understands 
*^  Calculum  contra  me  latum'  prop- 
^  ter  moram :"  an  idea  not  on- 
familiar  to  the  poet,  see  01.  vi.  7S. 
Pauw  Notae  in  Pind.  7S.-r«oiy^ 
XdyoV|  praiap,  hymn  common  to 
both  conqueror  and  people. 

e  17 — 18.  Iliere  were  three  na- 
tiom  of  XcNsrians;  the  Epiaephy* 
riaaa  in  Italy;  the  Oaoleans  in 
Ai^tnlia;  the  Efdonemidians.iA  £»- 
boea.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
obeerve^  both  in  tiiia  and  the  fiil- 
loving  Ode,  that  the  poet  amkes 
but  slight  mention  of  the  Grecian 
colony  to  whkh  Ua  hero  beienged, 
althongb  tiio  ooantiiaa  whiolk  had 
given  birth  to  Olympic  violon, 
their  Ibondert  and  worthies,  fiuned 
£[ir  valonr  and  virtnes^  are  &vowito 
tfaemea  with  the  Lyrk  bard;  but 
little  piobably  oonld  be  aaid  in 
praise  of  these  cdooiBen  of  Magna 
Cteecia,one  <^the  reasons,  peAapa, 
whieh  canaed  the  poet  to  fciget 
his  promise. 

f  10---S9.  Hemles  making  war 
witii  Cycnua,  the  son  of  Mars,  (the 
Cycaus  slain  by  Achilles  was  a 
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nean  fight  worst :  to  Has  then  let  Agesidamus, 
pugilist  triumphant  in  Olympia^  bear  gratitude, 
as  of  yore  to  Achilles  Patroclus ;  for  a  hero  * 
dieering  one  born  to  valour  may,  with  god's  help, 

STit.a.26.lead  to  matchless  glory .     But  few**  are  they 

that  have  gained  victory  unlaboured :  conquest 
won  by  toil  is  before  all  a  light  to  life . 

The  festive  law  *  urges  me  to  sing  Jove's  no- 
ble list^  which^  by  Pelops'  ancient  sepulchre, 
the  might  of  Hercules  founded,  when  he  had 
slain  Neptune's  son,  Cteatus,  in  courage  irre- 
Airr.2.s4.  proachablc ;  Eurytus  too  he  slew,  (that  from  the 
haughty  unwilling  Augeas  he  might  gain  the 
huge  meed  of  his  services,^)  for,  beneath  Gleonae, 


flon  of  Neptoaey)  on  aoooimt  of  his 
cruelty,  was  at  first  defeated, 
tiuragh  he  allerwards  OTMcame 
and  killed  him.  From  this  cir- 
cnmstaiiGe,  and  Patroclna  being 
eneonraged  by  the  exhortations  of 
Aehilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  he 
consoles  Ageeidamns  for  being 
worsted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conSict,  till  he  assamed  fresh 
strength  and  ^rits  fW>m  the  en- 
cooragements  of  Das,  who  was 
probably  hia  aktifmiQy  or  anointer. 
Pye's  Trans,  of  Find.  p.  SIO.  Ox- 
lord,  1810.  The  great  ambition  of 
the  Cycnns  slain  by  Hercules  was, 
to  erect  a  temple  of  men's  skulls  to 
his  father  Mars. 

g  2S — 25.  Construction:  6  ^ti» 
ia£  (riyd  AvSpa)  fvvra  ^p€rjl  (i.  e. 
rpoc  dpcn)v)  i^pftact  «  (i,  e.  op» 


p4v  6v  duvfiTot)  airbv  irp6c  cXioc. 

h  26-- S7.  Compare  Ol.xi.  4.  and 
Ol.  yi.  IS.  Construction:  wavpol 
nvtc  (kaPov  x&ppM  (i.  e.  v^nfv,  as 
in  Isth.  Y.  69.)  aieww  'Bpyov  [the 
contest  attended  with  toil  and  an- 
xiety, here  opposed  to  x&p/ta  dvo- 
yov]  (i^ri)  fdof  ^Ttp  irp6  irAvrmf, 
The  last  word  may  be  taken,  either 
in  a  neutral  or  masculine  sense. 
Hey.  Pmd.  Cazmm.  i.  1S5.  V.  L. 

i.  29.  elfurcc,  Doric  for  Si- 
fu^Ttf,  the  feitiee  laws,  or  rules. 
Homer  uses  this  word  more  than 
once  in  the  sense  of  rates  ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  equivalent  to  ^t^ftSc^ 

k  S4— SSl  «#c  irp6ff9oiro  iitmv 
dhcoyra  Avytlav  inripfiiov  ftuf^by 
XArptov  (due  for  his  services.)  The 
poet  here  mentions  tlie  reason 
which  induced  Hercules  to  slay 
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Hercules  \yiug  wait  among  the  bushes^  slew  tbem 
on  the  road:  for  the  overweening  sons  of  Mo- 
lionei  had  erst  slain  bis  Tirjnthian  band^  tarrying  Ep.2.42. 
in  the  Elean  defiles.  And^  in  truths  not  long 
after  did  the  Epeans'  sovereign^^  deceiver  of  his 
guests^  behold  *"  the  wealthy  state^  bis  own  city^ 
plunged  by  raging  fire  and  the  clash  of  iron  into 
the  deep  stream  of  wo ;  (for  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  man  toi withstand  the  vengeance  of  the  migh- 
tier:) nor^  through  folly^  did  even  he,  the  last 
opponent  of  the  storm^  escape  black  death. 

Jove's  gallant  son  then^  in  Pisa  collecting  hissTR.s.si. 
whole  host,  and  the  spoil,   meted  out  for  his 
mighty  sire  the  hallowed  precinct ;  and  around 
fencing,  marked  on  the  naked  land,  the  Altis."" 

Cteatns  and  Enrytiu;  namely,  in  rXiiyeffc  rt  mHpov  Uovmev  (i.  e. 

order  that  Angeas,  being  left  alone,  Karaftfopiivtiv)  tie  peMv  6xtT^ 

might  more  easilj  be  conquered.  lirfiQ,'''VtiKoeBk{i,e,yAp)Kpti9tr6'' 

Hercules'  reward  f<Nr  clearing  the  vwv  dfrop6v{ieTt)Airo^k<r^ai—Kal 

filth  of  the  Angean  stalls,  was  to  Utivot  (i.  e.  Aiyctoc)  d/3ovXif ,  6<r. 

have  been  every  tenth  cow  of  the  ra-roc  dvriiffae  iik^tawe,  oIk  iC«- 

heids.    Ben.  niv^.  ircp.  190.  fv^c    ^varw  alir^.     Compwre 

1  4S.  Cteatos  and  Barytas  were  Nem.  x.  1S6. 
sons    of  Neptune,    by    MoUone.        o  65,  Th  H  aXeoQ  rb  Uphif  rod 

Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  1S6.  Ai6c,    irapairwnvavrtc  rb  Hv^m, 

m  4S.  'BiTEUrfv  j3a(nXfvc,  the  pe-  (i.  e.  by  a  corroption  of  the  name,) 

rii^urasis  of  Aageas.    He  is  called  'AXnv  U  jraXoiov  jcoXov^i*  Kai  di^ 

t^airdrtiCf  since  he  deiraaded  his  k€u  lliyB^ipif  itc^iifravrt  Ic  AvJpa 

gaest,  Hercules,  of  the  promised  'oXv/iviovki|y  ^/la  *AXrtc  iin^^ 

recompence.  funvrat  rb  x«i>p<<>v<    Pans,  in  Elia^ 

n  4!»— 60.  Constmctioa:  Kai  /i^v  cis.  lib.  ▼.  oap.  x.  1.    Ifany  won- 

Itvav&rfie   paetKt^   'Sirccdy  oh  ders   were^  seen  in  the  Altis,  of 

iroX^y  (xpoyo>^)  ^ur^iv  (i.  e.  fort-  which  Pansanlas  has  left  a  long 

pov  furA  raura)  eUe  iroXvcrteMw  deseriptioB ;  the  most  remarkable 

varpidafUv  x6Xiy,vxi  aupifirvfl  was  the  temple  of  Jo?e  Olympic, 
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Next,  having  honored  the  stream  of  Alpheus  and 
AHT.s.fo.  the  twelve  sovereign  gods,  on^  the  plain,  within  the 
circle,  he  filed  a  place  for  the  celebration  of  feasts 
at  eventide,  and  called  the  hill  of  Cronus ;  for 
before,  when''  Oenomaus  ruled,  unnamed,  the  spot 
was  bathed  in  store  of  snow. 

At  this  first  instituted  festival  stood  indeed  pre- 
sent the  Fates  and  Time time,  which  alone 

ep.  s.  07.  brings  forth  certain  truth he  onwards  rolling, 

hath  clearly  shewn  how,  taking  the  firstlings," 
gifts  of  war,  the  hero  held  sacrifice ;  how  too  he 
founded  the  quinquennial  feast 


containing  Phidiu'  noble  ttatae  of  not  easily  conceive  how  sach  an 

the  deity  in  irory  and  gold.  accident  can  literally  apply  to  a 

p  66—68.  Construction :   rb  dk  sheltered  Talley  between  the  SSth 

cvcXt>  (i.  e.  within  the  Altis)  wi-  and  $7th  degrees  of  North  latitude. 

9op  C^n^c  Vitfiy  96pirov  (t  e.  tea-  r  09.  lUrp^iya.    This  word  oc- 

rakvvw  f(c  ^i^oy.)    Hey.  Find,  cnrs  also  in  01.  ii.  7.  In  both  cases 

Caraun.  i.  1S9.  <*  The  Eleans  hare  I  have  taken  it  as  equivalent  to  the 

**  also  a  banquetting  room  within  dxpo^wia  of  Entipides  (Phoeniss. 

^  the  Pritaneum,'*  (which  was  in  SIS.  ex  Edit  Porsoni;)  that  is  to 

the  AltisJ  **  and  opposite-  to  the  say,  to  the  aocusattre  neater  plu« 

^  chamber  of  the  sacred  fire :  here  ral  of  ixpo^ivioQ.  In  each  instance 

^  they  feast  those  who  haye  con-  Pauw  regards  it  as  accasatiTe  sin- 

^  quered  in  the  Olympic  games."  gular  of  ixpS^t^^  making  it  in  the 

Pans.  lib.  y,  cap.  XT.  8.  former  to  signify  summum  belli 

q  ^c,  i.  e.  if  ic  4a<V^>  m  i<Mig  cnmuium  :    partem   belli  poatre- 

as  Oenoomus  ruled ;  of  yore.  Pauw  mam ;  and  in  the  passage  now  be- 


Notae  in  Pind.  78.  Bpix<ro  wokXf  lore  us,  rendering  i69iv  dxpo^iva, 

V9f6iif  I  take  to  be  an  alleg(»ical  munus  lautum,  quod  alte  aooumu- 

mode  of  expressing  that  the  spot  latum  est    Pauw  Notae  in  Pind. 

was  unknown,  unftmed;  for  unless  0.  et  78.    Speaking  of  these  two 

the  climate  of  the  world  has  un»  words  Heyne  observes,  deficiunt 

dergone  a  prodigions  change  since  nos  exempla  usus  utriusque  foimae. 

tiie  epoeh  here  mentioiied,  one  catt«  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  141. 
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To  whom  then^  in  the  first  Olympiad^  and 
at  the  first  games^'  befel'  the  recent  crown, 
through  the  might  of  hands,  and  of  feet>  and  of 
cars ;  to  whom^  winning  gloriously,  the  trophy 
of  the  lists,  having  in  the  strife  overthrown  his 
rival? 

Racing  on  foot,  Li^ninius'  son^  Oeonus^  pre«8TR.4.T6. 
vailed  in  the  straight  stadium ;  and  he  came  from 
Midea,  leading  an  army:  and  in  the  wrestling 
match  Echemus  vanquished,  exalting  Tegea.  The 
prize  of  the  boxers  Doryclus  bore,  he  that  dwelt 
in  Tirynthus'  town :  in  the  four-horse  race  Semus,  Ant.4.s4. 
from  Mantineay  was  sung ;  and  with  the  javelin 
Phrastor  hit  the  mark.  Eniceus,""  whirling  with 
his  handj  far  heaved  the  stone  beyond  all  rivals^ 
and  raised  a  mighty  shout  from  his  companion 

band .    Then  fair-eyed  Phoebe's  lovely  light 

illumed  the  eve^  and  amid  jocund  feasts  the  whole  Er.  4.  ss. 
precinct  resounded  the  laudatory  strain. 


%  71.  Acoording  to  fhe  inttrpre-  irmny  rt  vol  iipfiaai,(riQ  ika^t  <rrl- 

tation  I  liBT«  selected,  a  Ml  ttop  f«w)  -W/ifwc  Ay^mw  c^oc  iv 

nitft  be  lead  after  h^dv,  r.  80. ;  Wf  (i.  e.  ahf  W^,  W<C«c,)  Ipy V 

In  lieu  tlieieo^  Heyne  placen  a  Ka»f>^{i.e.^th»pMgiUtHeeam^ 

eonma,  defiwiing  the  longer  pavee  ^^  OTerthrowiiig,  eonqaeriBg,  kh 

to  ptKofopimvi   rty  according  to  HmI.) 

wUch  reading,  ^  in  tiie  fint  Olym-       «  86— S7.  CoMtructioii :  'Bvunhg 

«  plad,  and  at  the  Snt  games,"  i9uu(ff^)  wirp^  (fn  Uuct  ^irpov) 

mast  be  tnmfened  to  the  end  of  h^koq  0.  e.  Ic  f«9«oc)  ^ir^P  &'^^^- 

thepceeediagpengiaph.  roc,  x^  KwtXAaac  (for  iwrov 

t  tt— 7».  Conitractkm:  He  9^  x^H^  ^ifntrrfA^ac)  alluding  to  the 

iKaxi  wvralwtv  oTifavo¥  X'^^*^  manner  of  hurling  the  disk. 
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Str.  5. 
101. 


Following^  then  the  rites  observed  in  thai  first 
origin^  e'en  now  will  we  sing  the  thunder  of  Jove, 
and  his  fiery  shaft  and  blazing  lightning,  grasped 
(or  rather  fitted  to  his  hand)  with  huge  strength^ 
a  hymn  bearing  the  name  of  the  proud  victory; 
and  to  the  flute  shall  respond  the  gentle  melody 

of  songs songs/  which,  though  after  long  tar- 

ryiog>  have  appeared  fast  by  famed  Dirce. 


X  04 — 98.  Construction :  dpxaic 
frpoTSpaiQ  (i.  e.  dpxy  irporip^)  ixo* 
fifivoiy  (since  the  praise  of  Joye  oc- 
cupies tlie  first  place  in  a  hymn  of 
Olympic  victory,)  KiXadfiff6fii&a 
PpovHiv  Kai  wv^akofiov  ^\og 
hpoiKTvirov  A«Sc  yc  (Heyne  pre- 
fera  Tt)  ai^wi/a  Ktpawbv  dptf' 
pora  (jy  Xftpi-  avrov)  iv  (i.  e. 
avvy)  airavTi  cpartt,  (these  will  we 
sing^,)  xa^iv  (a  hymn,  argument  of 
a  hymn)  licfawfkiav  vieris  Aytpuf' 
Xov  (which  takes  its  name  from  tlie 
proud  victory  it  commemorates, 
that  is  to  say,  which  is  called  O- 
lympic.)  Gedike  translates  this 
last  ^  a  hymn:  of  proud  victory, 
**  which,  as  it  were,  gives  a  name 
*'  to  the  conqueror.''  llie  same 
translator  renders  w.  96,  97,  98, 
preisen  den  Donner  des  lautto- 
senden  Zeus  und  sein  feurbewap- 
net  Gesckoas,  selnen  flammenden 
Blitz,  zu  jeglichem  Siege  ges- 
«harft,  *'  praise  tbe  thunder  of 
**  loud-pealing  Jove,  and  his  bolt 
**  armed  with  fire,  and  his  flaming 
« lightning,  shaipened  for  every 
'*  victory,  (i,  e.  invincible.)"  On 
this  extremely  difficult  passage  the 
reader  may  consult  Hey.  Find. 
Carmm.  i.  143.  and  Beck.  Find. 


Carmm.  i.  461.  Hermann's  expla- 
nation is,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory 
as  any  that  hitherto  have  been  pro- 
posed. "  We  will  sing  the  thun- 
*'  der  and  fire-armed  shaft  of  loud- 
^  pealing  Jove,  and  his  .flaming 
**  lightning,  conjoined  to  every  vic- 
"  tory ;  the  reward  this  of  Agcsida- 
"  mus'  Olympic  victory."  Tbm  po«t 
calls  the  hymn  x^^^t  ^^  reward  of 
victory;  its  argument  At^  Ktpav- 
vhv,  that  is  to  say,  Jove,  iv  airavTi 
Kparn  dpapora^  present  at  every 
victory,  since  he  is  president  of  tiie 
Olympic  games,  and  the  distribu^ 
tor  of  victory.  Hey.  Find.  Carmm. 
iii.S08.  In  this  explanatioa,  how. 
ever,  the  learned  scholar  says  no- 
thing of  the  great  hinge  of  dispute 
ivtavitfiiav,  which  Pauw  denies 
to  be  an  adjective.  Pauw  Notae 
in  Find.  81. 

y  101—105.  Oonstruction  r  tA 
(i.  e.  Mnva  fiiXn,)  (iv  vXiUwt)  fUv 
XP^V  (fVt  irpofrSoKtac,)  i^vii  jeap' 
tifKkk'i  Aipiey  6XKd  {o^rm  Si  mt  wo- 
^ivd,  Kai  rfSia  iarcu  ra  fikXtf,)  4*9- 
irep  iraZg  iro^tivb^  kK  &k6xov  fi.  e. 
legitimate)  irarpi  {^ivitai)  itdfi 
yKovTi  t6  waXiv  vtorirn  (i.  e.  Vfic^vri 
iIq  TovfAwaXtv  ry  ve^rtiri,)  ik&Ka  Sk 
^fpfiaiyu    vobv    (aifrov)  fiXornvt 
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But  pleMing  to  thee  wiU  be  this  hytnuj  as  to  a 
father  fast  approaching  the  point  opposed  to 
yoath^  a  son  late  born  of  his  wedded  mate  is  dear, 
and  of  a  truth  greatly  cheers  his  soul  with  love ; 
since'  most  chilling  to  the  dying  is  wealth  de* 
scending  to  a  strange  unknown  lord :  and  so,  ant.  & 
when^  O  Agesidamus,  the  hero  that  has  achieved 
noble  deeds  reaches  the  mansion  of  Pluto  unsung^ 
he  has  gained  but  a  scanty  meed  for  his  labour, 
having  vainly  toiled.  But  on  thee  shall  the  sweet 
sounding  lyre  and  the  gentle  flute  pour  honour ; 
wide  too  spreads  the  glory  Jove's  Piaerean  daugh- 
ters give/ 

Thee  following,  O  victor  in  Olt/mpia,  I  with  e?.6.iit. 
care  embrace  in  int/  strains  the  Locrians'  noble 
race,  and  bedewing  the  manly  city  with  the  honey 
of  poesy,  I  praise  Archestratus'  lovely  son ;  whom 
I  beheld  by  might  of  arm  prevailing,  hard  by  the 


(i.  e.  duyiipti  riv  vow  aifTov  irpAf  xal  trapd  \oyofroioTs  TroXXd  roiavrcu 

^tko^poiT^vjiv.)    The  first  member  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  425. 

of  the  comparison  is,  in  this  in-  z  106 — 108.  Construction:  iird 

stance,  as  in  many  others  of  Pin^  6  vXovTog  Xaxwv  woifiiva  iireuer^v 

dar,  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  iXXorpiov  oTvyipbrrarog  (icri)  nf 

reader's  judgment ;  a  notable  in-  ^vriffKovri,       Literally,     "  Since 

stance  occurs  in  the  first  Strophe  ^  wealth  about  to  have  a  strange 

of  the  first  Olympian,  where  the  <<  owner"  (for  the  meaning  of  toU 

reader  must  himself  complete  the  /iy/r  extends  to  all  power  over  per- 

comparison    of  the    Olympic  list  sons  and  things,  Ox.  Pind.  129.) 

with  water  among  elements,  gold  **^  it  uKwt  hateful  to  the  dying.'' 

among  metals,  and  the  sun  among  a  116.  ^x^^^^C^^oric  for  Ixovcrc,) 

stars :  indeed-  to  use  the  words  of  instead  of  the    compound   ^ropi- 

the  younger  Scholiast,  tvpotc  ^  &v  xov^t.    Bened.  Hivd.  vtp,  201. 
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Olympian  shrine,  in  those  days  beauteous  in  form, 

and  endowed  with  youth^ ^youth,  which  with 

aid  of  Venus  Cypras-born,  chased  of  yore  un- 
sparing death  from  Granymede. 

b  ISS.  "Opf  KtKpafifuvoVf  i.  e.  &p€uov. 
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INSCRIBED 


TO  THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING.* 
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Argument. 

The  poet,  by  two  comparisons,  with  which  he  begins  his 
Ode,  insinuates  how  acceptable  to  successful  merit  those 
songs  of  triumph  are,  which  give  stability  and  duration  to 
their  fame,  1 — 6.  Declaring  that  these  songs  are  due  to 
the  i)lympic  conquerors^  he  proceeds  to  celebrate  tbe  vie* 
toiy  of  Agesidamus,  and  the  praises  of  his  countrymen, 
the  Locrians,  7 — 16.  Iliese  latter  he  commends  for  their 
having  been  always  reputed  a  brave,  wise,  and  hospitable 
nation^  16—19.  From  whence  he  insimiates,  that  their 
virtues  being  hereditary  and  innate,  there  was  no  more 
likelihood  of  their  departing  from  them,  than  there  was  of 
the  fox  and  Kon's  changing  their  natures,  Wesf  s  Trans, 
of  Pindar,  Oxford,  1810.  p.  06. 


*  The  tide  tokoc^  hOereti,  prefixed  to  this  Ode  by  the  grammariaiis, 
(oB  the  authority  of  Ode  z.  13.)  Heyiie  has  Justly  rejected.  It  is  an- 
certain  whe&er  this  Ode  relates  to  another  victofy,  or  to  the  same  as 
that  ceUbmted  in  the  preceding. 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE  XI. 


TO  THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


Sn.  1.  T^HERE*  is  a  time  when  to  men  the  advantage 
of  wind  is  greatest ;  there  is  when  that  of  showers^ 
heaven-sent  offspring  of  the  cloud  is  esteemed 
highest :  but  whoso  prevails  in  the  toilsome  con- 
test^ to  him  most  behoveful  are  dulcet  hymns,  seeds 
of  future  praise  ;  and  thereby  is  sanction  given  to 

ant.1.7.  mighty  worth  Such^  praise,  against  #hich 


a  1 — 6.  CoDBtrnction :  im-tv  M 
(i.  e.  imi  Katpb^  6ri*  allquando,  in- 
terdum;  yide  Tiger,  de  Idiotismis 
Graecis.  cap.v.  sect.  iy.  reg.  ii.) 

^piivoig,  fori  Si  ork  (xprf<ris  vda- 
Tiitv  oifpaviwv  dfifipiuVy  iraiSwv  Nc- 
fiXflQ  (i<m  irXfioTif)  tUi  rtc  «* 
irpdfftroi  ohv  irovy,  ftcXiy^pvc^  &^- 
voi  (f  i9tv,  cSv  xp^ffcf  irXf  {<rrff  kvrlv^ 
iipxal  (jpiZai,alTlai)  vvripiav  \6yav 
(i.  e.  Ivaivtav)  A  gloBB  in  one  of 
the  Bodleian  manuscripts  explains 
vfTTtptav  by  niyianav,  Ol.  MS.  y« 
Ox.  Pind.  1S6.  It  is  by  an  error 
of  the  press  tliat  in  the  aboye  pas- 
sage iep&99Uy  instead  of  lepaavoi 


occurs  'in  the  edition  of  Heyne'a 
Pindar,  printed  at  Leipsic  in 
MDOCCXVii.  This  error  has  been 
copied  in  the  edition  by  Hunting- 
ford,  London,  1814* 

'£<mv — ivriv—d  Sk,  is  a  common 
form  of  speech  with  our  poet,  sig- 
nifying turn  magU  quam  or  nmUiUr 
ut.  The  sense  here  is :  **  Men  do 
''  not  feel  at  sundry  times,  greater 
<'  need  of  wind  and  of  rain,  than 
*'  conquerors  do  of  praise  and 
''hymns:''  a  sentence  expressed 
more  than  once  by  Pindar.  See 
Nem.  iii.  ▼;  10.  Beck.  Pind. 
Cammi.  i.  471. 

b  S--9.  The  translation  is  ac 
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M 


envy  preyails  naugbt,  is  consecrated  to  the  Olym-  ' 
pic  victors :  such,  therefore^  doth  iny  tongue  seek 
to  impart ;  and. under  god's  favour^  through  the 
poet's  genius/  blooms,  to  all  eternity,  the  hero. 

Son  of  Archestratus^  Agesidamus,  know  that 
for  thy  Caestus'  combat  I  new  will  sing  o'er  thy 
crown  of  glistening  olive  a  sweet-sounding  lay^  Ep.i.u. 
praising  the  race  of  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 

Ye  Muses,  join  here*  the  choral  feast,  I  will 
vouch  you  shall  not  meet  a  people  that  drive  the 
stranger  from   their  shores,  nor  unpractised  in 


cording  to  Heyue's  proposal  of  ftlv 
for  fUv.  Construction :  rd  (I.  e.  Bi 
&)^fiiTipa  ykSxTtrti  i^lXei  Troifiai- 
vtiv  (i.  e.  rpt^tiv,  ov|eiy,  pascere, 
procurare)  luv  (i.  e.  rovrov  t6v  oI- 
voy.)   Hey.  Pind.  Caimm.  i.  149. 

If  you  read  rd  filv,  understand 
these  words  as  said  unirersaliy,  in 
reference  to  what  precedes :  ^  Such 
'^  songs,  such  praises,  does  my 
'^  tongue  wish  to  provide  (literally 
^  and  metaphorically,  io  graze)  for 
**  all  Olympic  conquerors."  Beck. 
Pind.  Cannm.  i.  473. 

c  10.  Construction:  vo^cHq  Zk 
frpairUtfftnv  Av^p  Ap^h  Ivatl  h 
&i€v.  The  sense  being :  poetwrum 
autem  ingemo  viri  (sc.  victores)  tn 
tuttrnuHk  ^fioretU  deorwn  mumre. 
Thus  the  sentence  harmonizes  pro- 
perly with  the  foregoing  iL^ovaroQ^ 
&c.    Oedik.  Find.  Carmm.  Sell. 


196.  Heyne  in  his  notes,  and  Oe- 
dike  likewise,  in  his  prose  transla- 
tion of  Pindar's  Olympians  into 
German,  take  this  phrase  as  equi- 
yalent  to  iiil  ydp  ao^  tiq  ierlv  U 
^fov.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  150. 
d  16 — 19.  Construction:  ev^a, 
St  Movffai,  trvyKUffi&liaTe — iyyv^^o- 
/Mu  (jufiao)  a^ilta^ai  (irp6c)fuv  (i.  e. 
T^v  ytvtdv,  or,  rb  ysvoc  AoxpCtv^ 
wjoav)  trrparbv  fit^  ^vyS^evov,  firidt 
iLTTiipaTov  raXta»v,  &Kp6<ro^v  dk  xai 
aixfAuriiv,  The  indulgent  reader, 
after  considering  the  various  sig- 
nifications given  by  different  au- 
thors to  the  English  virtue,  will, 
perhaps,  excuse  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  translated  in  this 
place,  and  in  Ol.  i.  v.  167,  the 
word  Ka\&,  See  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, Virtue. 
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▼irtue;  bat  one  nobly  wise  and  valiant.  For* 
nettber  is  the  ruddy  fox^  nor  the  loud-roaring  lion^ 
wont  to  change  his  inborn  nature. 

e  ao.  ad  f.    Hie  seiiBe  of  the  lonj;  bnt,  like  the  inhabitentB  of 

comparuoD  ig :  Hie  Epizephyrian  their  mother  land,  excel  in  wis- 

IiocriansliaTe  not  degenerated  from  dom  and  in  valour,    flee  the  pre- 

their  ancestors,  the  Grecian  Lo-  ceding  Ode,  note  (e.) 
crians,  of  whom  they  were  a  co- 


THE  TWELFTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO  ERGOTELES  OF  HIMERA, 

« 

dmqueror  im  the  Foot  Race,  called  Diolchus, 
or  Lang  Cowrse, 


AaOVKBlTT. 


As  it  was  Owing  to  Fortune  that  Ergoteles,  exiled  iroia  hU 
conotry,  Gooasaa^  and  receiTed  in  BiaMra  to  the  right  of 
citixenship,  has  prospered,  the  poet  invokes  that  goddess 
to  be  propitious  to  the  Himeraeans,  since  all  things  depend 
on  her,  1— -6.  The  success  and  ewtnA  of  hamaa  coMMla 
are  aacefti^,  6 — ^18.  lliey  are  often  opposed  to  the 
hopes  that  have  been  conceived,  IS — 18i  Hie  conqueror 
himself  would  have  withered  at  h<Miie  in  obscufity,  had  he 
not  been  driven  from  his  ooimtry  to  Himera,  where  being 
admitted,  he  turned  his  mind  to  athletic  exercises,  and  won 
many  victories. 


lOate  of  the  nsteiy,  acooidaag  t»tlie  Schofiast^  Ol.  77. 1  j  «r  A.C  471.] 

o 
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OI>E  XII 


TO    ERGOTELES*   OF   HIMERA, 


Conqueror  iu  the  Foot  Race,  called  Diolekus,  or  Lomg  CoutMe. 


»Tfc.i.     Saviour*  Fortune,  daughter  of  Jove,  deli- 
verer, thee  I  beseech,  for  Hirpera's  sake,  ample 


a  Ergoteles,  the  son  of  Philanor, 
was  born  at  Cnossus,  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  whence  being  driTen  by 
ciyil  war,  he  chose  for  his  new 
•oimtry,  Himera,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
He  had  before  been  conqueror  in 
the  Pythian  and  Isthmian  games. 
But  in  this  Ode  he  is  celebrated 
lor  a  fictory  in  the  Ibot  nee,  won 
in.  Olympia.  Gedik.  Find.  Carmm. 
Sell.  60.  This  same  Ergoteles  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  'Epyork- 
Xi^  6  ^t\dvopo£  doKixov  9ifO  Iv  'O- 
Xvfiiri^  viKatj  roffavrae  St  dWoQ 
ITv^^oZ  Kcd  iv  *la^fi<f  re  Koi  Nf/il^ 
dvyprifuvoCy  ovx  *TfitpaToQ  livai  rb 
i^apx^St  K<i^OL-n-ep  yi  rh  iwiypafifia 
rb  ^v  aimf  ^tiai,  Kpvc  ck  ilvai  Xl- 
yirai  KvtiHTffiOQ'  iicvtffity  di  vwb 
trroffMT&v  Airb  Kvoooov  Kal  ig  'iftk- 
pav  d^tsSfitvoCf  voXirtlac  rtTvxti- 
KfKy,^  Kcd  itoXXa  e^pero  dkKa  Iq  ri- 


P&C9C  iv  rate  dyfiffev  &vayop€v3^' 
oetT'^at,  Paus.  lib.  ri.  c.  iv.  par.  7, 
b  I — 3.  Constmction :  (m)  Tv^ir 
X^eipoy  *x<u  Zifv^c  'EXcK^c{>iov, 
\iffaofuii  (t.  e.  becrc6i»)  9i  a^ 
*I/icpf  thpw^iytX  ir6\et.  After  the 
glorious  combat  of  Plataea,  where- 
in Msordonius  was  routed,  a  temple 
IB  commemoratioa  of  tho  deliTery 
of  the  Greeks  from  Persian  thral- 
dom, was  erected  to  Jove  Eleuthe- 
rius :  iSpwravro  'EXiv^ipbv  Aide 
UpbVf  Koi  dyUpa  yvftvucbv  cnfavi- 
Tffv  airiSu^av,  '£Xcvdcpia  arpoffayo- 
pivaavTiQ.  (Strab.  1.  ix.  Compare 
also  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  1. 71.  and  Simo- 
nides^  neat  epigram,  Bmnck.  Ana- 
lect.  i.  p*  1S4.)  As  Ergoteles'  vic- 
tory, according  to  the  Scholiast^ 
was  in  the  77th  Olympiad,  and  tiie 
battle  of  Plataea  was,  we  knorw^ 
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city !  Fox  by  ihw*  on  the  main^  are  ruled  the 
swift  galleys  ;  on  land,  rapid  wart  and  meetings, 
rich  in  counsel :  by  thee  are  the  hopes  of  men^ 
ploughing  the  ocean  of  Tain  phantoms,  now  tossed 
pn  high^  anen  hurled  to  the  deep. 

Of  those  on  earthy  none  yet  by  god's  will  hath  Amt.i.io. 
found  sure  presage  of  things  to  be :  for  of  future 
events  knowledge  is  but  blind;  and  many,  beyond 
human  ken^  are  the  accidents  that  have  befallen 
men,  contrary  to  bliss ;  while  they  who  are  con- 


fought  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Tfttii,  we  may  readily  coneeire  that 
the  rery  mention  of  Jove  Eleuthe- 
riva,  woald  recal  a  crowd  of  glo- 
rious and  patriotic  thoughts,  at  the 
period  when  this  Ode  was  recited. 
Gedike  Pind.  Caxmm.  SeU.  197. 

HiM^RE,  yiUe  de  la  Sicanie  (ou 
Sicile,)  sitate  snr  la  cdte  septen- 
trionale  de  llle,  k  TOatsst  de  Vem- 
bouchure  de  la  riviere  d'Him^ra, 
qui  se  decharge  dans  la  mer  Tyr- 
h^ni^e.  Elle  fut  fondle  I'an 
649  avant  notre  ^re  par  Eaclides, 
Simus  et  Sacon.  Cette  rille,  an- 
cieimement  trte^lorissante,  fut  d6- 
truite  par  les  Carthaginois  la  qua- 
tri^me  annte  de  la  xcii.  Olympiade, 
Tan  409  arant  notre  ^re,  240  ans 
apr^sa  fondation. 

Qnelques-nns  ont  plac6  mal-&- 
pzopos  cette  vilje  snr  la  c6te  m^ri- 
dlonale,  pnisque  Diodore  de  Sidle 
(Ub.  xiii.  §.  bdi.)  dit  que  les  yais- 
seanx  de  Syiacnsee,  qui  faisoient 
route  vers  Him^,  6toient  obliges 
de  passer  derant  le  port  de  Mes- 


sane  on  Messine.  Des  eanx  ther- 
males  qu'elle  ayoit  dans  son  vois- 
inage,  la  font  appeler  ai]^oard'hni 
Tennini.  Laroher.  Trad.  d'H6rod. 
Tome  viii.  page  267.  Cicero  in 
Venr.  ii.  2, 26.  concerning  Himera 
says,  that  ^  Himera  delecta,  qnos 
''  cives  bdii  calamitas  reliqnos  fe- 
'^  eerat,  ii  sese  Thermis  coUoca- 
''rant,  in  ejusdem  agri  finibos, 
'*  neqne  longe  ab  oppido  antique." 
c  4 — 9.  Constniction  of  Heyne's 
text :  riv  ydp  (i.  e.  iid  vov)  ^oai 
vai£  KvfiipvQvrai  iv  irovr^,  xd- 
\ffi6i  H  Xai^iipoi  iv  X^P^Vt  ''^*'^ 
pov\fj^6pot  Ayopai-  aiyt  fikv  Av» 
dpvv  {did  <Tov)  Ikiridtc  KvXiviovrM, 
{kotA)  'K'oWd  dvuty  rat  f  al  K&na 
rkftvowai  ipivSif  fitriifimna.  Her- 
mann reads  y.  7.  rd  di,  instead  of 
rai  Bi,  supposing  the  rd  fiiv,  which 
ought  to  precede,  omitted,  and 
translates  fiaiur,  mmc:  this  inter- 
pretation has  been  followed,  as 
most  conformable  to  the  English 
idiom.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.iu.  611. 
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▼enmot  vfith  the  wrecking  storm^  have  id  brief 
time  bartered  wo  againit  mighty  joy. 

Er.  1. 19.  Son  of  Philanor,  of  a  truth  e'en  the  vigor  of 
thy  feet^  like  the  bird  of  Mars,  that  ne'er  has 
fought  from  home^"*  within  thy  father's  house  might 
have  withered  ingloricfus^  had  not  civil  strife  he- 
reft  thee  bf  thy  native  land,  Cnossus.  Now  crowned 
in  Olympia ;  triumphant  twice  in  Fftho  and  on 
the  Isthmus,  Ergoteles,  thou  dost  exalt*  the  tepid 
baths  of  the  nymphs^  dwelling  on  a  seil  became 
thine  home. 

d  so.  'Bi«&fiax«ff  ^f'  <Uijcrwp*  See  Hoyle'fl  OuMt  Inprovedv  p. 
Utendly,  <<  Uke  the  cook  that  fichto  S09.  JUndon,  ISOO. 
<«  at  home,  like  the  diughai  ooek,**  e  S7--SS.  Paraphieeed  by  Be- 
in  oppontion  to  thoee  bred  for  aedicl ;  olMfv  Mi  ri  dyomf  o/uyoc 
public  sport,  which  m«9t  ulldeifo  vop*  'IpAp^  H^wtp  itr  oim(^  y^  koI 
a  long  and  careful  traiaiiig  before  varpiSi,  Be&ed.  IIiv J.  wtp,  SIS- 
they  are  fit  to  contend  in  the  pit 


THB  THIRTEENTH 

OLYMPIC    ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  XENOPHON  OF  CORINTH, 

Conqueror  in  the  Fooi  Race  aud  Pentaihlic  Contest. 


Argumbvt. 


The  poet  begins  his  Ode  by  complimenting  the  family  of 
Xenophon  on  their  successes  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
tl^ir  hospitality,  1 — 6.  He  then  celebrates  their  country, 
Corinth,  for  its  good  government,  and  for  the  quick  genius 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  invention  of  many  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  6 — 89.  He  next  implores  Jupiter  to 
continue  his  blessings  on  tbem,  and  to  remain  propitious 
to  Xenophon;  whose  exploits  he  enumerates,  together 
with  those  of  Thessalus  and  PtO€odonia»  hb  father  and 
grandfother,  %4 — 00.  The  poet  then  lamiches  out  again 
in  praise  of  Corinth  and  her  dtLsens,  and  relates  the  story 
of  Bellerophon,  70 — 132.  Then  checking  himself  for  di- 
gressing so  far,  letoms  to  bis  hero,  retates  hm  variotis 
successes  in  the  inferior  games  of  Greece,  and  concludes 
with  a  prayer  io  Jupiter.  Pye  Trans,  of  Pindar,  p.  71. 
Oxford,  1810. 

[D«te  of  tk»  Yictmry,  Olymp.  T9, 1. ;  or  A.C.  464.] 
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ODE  XIII. 


TO  XENOPHON  OF  CORINTH, 


C<mquerar  in  the  Foot  Race  and  PeatathUc  Conteit. 


8te.  1. 


fiXTGLLING  the  house  thrice*  triumphaDt  in 
Oljmpia's  lists^  kind  to  citizens,  to  strangers  hos* 
pitable;  I  will  blazon  happy  Corinth,  portal  of 
Isthmian  Neptune,  stored  with  noble  youths :  for 
therein  does  Eunomia  dwell,  and  her  sisters^ 
foundation  of  cities.  Justice  infallible,  and  con- 
cord Peace,  stewards  of  wealth  unto  mbrtals, 
golden  offspring  of  Themis,  author  of  good 
AiiT.i.ia. counsel  :    be    theirs**    the    care  far    to   remove- 


a  1.  Heyne  takes  rpiffoXvfimO' 
vUtavy  as  meaning  repeatedlf  tfkto- 
riou»:  (See  also  the'  beginning  of 
the  note  in  this  volume  to  Ol.  ii. 
V.  12S.)  the  English  thriee  has  the 
same  indefinite  signification,  being 
often  placed  for  much :  it  is  in  this 
latter  sense  I  hare  translated  fto- 
X^sXcirov,  thrice-famed,  01.  vi.  t. 
190. 

b  IS.  l^cXoiTft  is  taken  in  an 
optatiT^  sense  by  S«  V.  whose  ex- 


planation of  this  passage  is  po6- 
Xoivro  (not  ficmkovro^  as  in  the 
Oxford  Edition,  p.  144.  by  a  mis- 
take  of  the  press)  ^  ctv  dtra/iO' 

VtlV     n^V     ^PplV     KOI      iTTOKUtXvfW, 

Uey.  Find.  Carrom.  ii.  441.  If 
taken  in  an  indicative  sense  for 
i^iKovffiv,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
tivoxotiota,  lley.  Find.  Carmm. 
i.  157.  "Y/3pAv  fiaripa  %.6pov^  i.  e. 
<<  Arrogance,  which  renders  us 
'^  satiated  and  dUpuUd  with  onr 
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from   that  land  Arr<^^ce^  scoflBng  mother  of 
Disgust . 

Beauteous  are  the  things  I  have  to  tell ;  and 
honest  boldness  urges  my  tongue  to  speak -• 

Beyond  man's  power  is  it  to  conceal  inborn 
nature  ;  q(V  then  to  you^  sons  of  Aletes^  have  the 
blooming  hours  dealt  in  the  sacred  games  the  bril- 
liant conquest  of  your  heroes,  overcoming  through  Ef.  i.  23. 
their  noble  virtues  :  and  oft  in  your  breasts  shed 
of  yore  the  arts — ^.  To  him  that  invents 
belongs  the  whole  toil .*     Where**  first  ap- 


"  own  property,  and  to  covet  that 
<<  of  others/'  In  the  oracle  q  acted 
by  Herodotus,  (Urania,  c.  77.)  Kd- 
poc  is  likewise  termed  the  son  of 

c  17 — 24.  Construction:  vfiXv  ik^ 
(&)  iral9tc  'AXtfTov,  (i.  e.  &  Kopiy- 
^Mc,)  ipai  TcXvdv^tfiOi  Awatrav 
wo\\d  (i.  e.  iroXXdKic)  fihv,  vunifS- 
pov  AyXaiav  (i.  e.  n-oXXdc  viKag) 
AvSp&y  innpiK^Svriav  (to^q  SX- 
X^vc)  dgpatQ  Aptraic,  Iv  Upoic  Ai^- 
Xoic,  iroWd  (i.  e.  voKK&kiq)  Sk  i^- 
\ov  Iv  KopSiaig  (avr&v)  Apxata.  (ro- 
^ifffiara.  The  meaning  is  obTious : 
**  The  Corinthians  had  the  honor  of 
^  many  nsefol  inventions  f  that  of 
measures  and  weights  for  instance, 
made  by  Pheidon,  according  to  the 
elder  Scholiast,  and  many  others. 
Of  these  inventions  the  poet  sub- 
Joins  some  examples,  but  in  a  man- 
ner so  obscure,  that  to  use  the 
words  of  an  editor  as  honest  as 


learned,  karioh  in  lis  sit  opus,  non 
inierprete.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i. 
168. 

d  94.  The  invention  is  more  glo- 
rious than  the  improvement;  since, 
according  to  the  sprightly  proverb 
of  the  French,  Cest  le  premier  pas 
quiooftte. 

e  S6 — 2T.  Construction:  ird^cv 
kii^vffirav  x<^(^cff  ^xovOaov  (i.  e. 
ol  rov  Aiorhvov  fravfiy^ptic)  v^v 
AtShfp&ftp(p  Poifk&fY  The  Dithy- 
rambus  was  a  species  of  verse 
in  honour  of  Bacdius ;  the  name  iB 
said  to  be  derived  from  die,  ^pa^ 
palvtff  in  allusion  to  the  double 
birth  of  the  god  of  wine.  The 
prise  given  for  the  composition  of 
these  venes  was  an  ox ;  hence  it 
is  termed  in  Athenaeus,  p.  456. 
povf&voe*  ft^paftpoc  and  for  Ae 
same  reason  the  Theban  poet  here 
gives  it  the  epithet  poftXArfic,  Ae  . 
literal  meaning  of  which  is,  (Aes- 
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peared  Btcchiu'  hymoB,  with  the  Dithyrambus 
forth   leading  the  ox,  tneed  of  victory?  Who/ 


chyl.  Supp.  S90.}  ox  driver,  from 
/9ovc  and  iX^nyc*  it  nrast,  how- 
ever, be  olMerved,  that  fio^ik&rtiQ 
may  be  derived  from  /3o^,  in  which 
supposition  Ai^^pa/c^  fioiiXarriQ 
will  merely  signify  the  **  sonoding 
«  Dithyrambus." 

Pindar,  who  here  attributes  to 
the  Corinthians  the  invention  of 
this  species  of  verse,  had  himself 
eomp(Med6ierein;  whence  Moraoe 
(Caimm.  iv.S.)  describing  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  the  Dircean  lyric, 
says ;  Fervetyinunensusque  ruit  pro- 
fundo— Pindams  ore ;— Ijaui«a  do- 
nandus  Apollinari,— Sen  per  au- 
daces  nova  l>iiAyram6of— Verba 
devolvity  numeriaque  fertnr — ^Lege 
solutis;-~Seu,  &c.  Hie  only  frag- 
ment of  notice  preserved  to  our  days 
from  Pindar's  Dithyrambics,  is  in 
Dion.  Ualic.  de  composit.  verbo* 
rum,  and  which  I  shall  now  intro- 
duce to  the  student:  Amt  kv  xo- 
pdv  'OXdfiirtoiy — iiri  re  leXvrdy 
xc/MTcrc  Xoptv,  ^f0C| — woXOfiarov 
olr  Arrcoc  6/i^ctK^v  ^vUvra — iv 
tcSLq  U  pa»c' A^oyoic — olxvtXrf^  xav- 

"kafiirt  crt^avoy — rav  iapidpiiFTW 
Xo«/3av,— Ai^<v  ri  /u  <r^  dyXat^ 
l9tT€ — Kopei^gwr'doiimtr'it^rapw 
iiri  KWffoSkTav  ^i^f^v  Bp6/wov, 
hv  'EptfiSav  T%  raXM/ifa^— ^irdrwv 
y6vov  fUv  xaripwv  f*ikicofuvotf-^ 
ywaucwy  n  Ko^ficioy  Sf^isXay«— . 
'By  'Apyc(((  KffU^^— fuiyny  06  Xav. 

ivatta^w  lap  fvrd,  vtKTogttu — r^rc 


90V  Iparol.  titfv  ^o/Sot, — p6Sa  re  k6- 
'/tcum  fUyvvTax.—^'AxArat  r'  6fii^ 
fuXimy  vht  avksUff^^jQurat  Se|if . 
Xav  kXucdfifTVKa  xopoL  '^  Ye  O- 
^  lympian  gods  Join  tiie  choir,  and 
^  thereon  shed  the  grace  ^fea^! 
^  Ye  vfho  in  sacred  Athens  visit 
^  Ae  city's  w«U  frequented  eentre, 
''  that  around  casts  the  smell  of 
^  incense,  the  agora,  high-famed 
"^  and  decked  Witt  daedal  art:  d« 
<<  ye  receive  tiie  violet-entwined 
'^  crown  of  offerings,  culled  in 
'<  spring:  and  look  come,  through 
''  Jove's  favour  once  more  ap- 
"  preaching  with  harmonious  lays 
"  the  ivy-wreathed«  god,  (whom 
*^  we  moTivU  call  Bromius,  and 
**  Euboas ;)  singing  the  ofispring 
'*  of  the  noblest  father,  and  among 
«  women,  Cadmean  Semele.  In 
''  Argive  Nemea,  when,  the  palace 
^  of  the  hours  being  thrown  open, 
*^  nectareal  plants  feel  the  redo- 
^  lent  spring,  the  prophet  sees  the 
^'  swelling  palm  branch,  then,  then 
^  o'er  the  immortal  earth  is  flung 
^  the  lovely  tress  of  violets,  and 
*^  with  the  locks  are  mingled  roses. 
''  The  voice  of  song  with  vrind-in- 
**  stmments  sings  ^Semele,  crowned 
**  with  the  diadMU,  her  the  choirs 
^  sing."  See  Hey.  Pind.  Caimm. 
iii.  67,  and  Hermann's  notes  on  the 
8th  Olympic  Ode  in  the  same  vo> 
iume,  p.  999.  Hie  allusion  in  the 
above  to  the  prophet  ef  Nemea  is 
not  explained. 

f  97 — 11.  Construction:  tIq  yA(f 
l^qcc  iilrpa  (quis  constituit,  i.  e. 
tnMNti  modenuBen)  iv  (fi>i  c^y)  lir« 
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agtiii>  isTeoted  the  tamiiig  of  th€  courier  wHli 
equestrian  bits;  or  who  on  the  temples  of  the 
gods  placed  the  twofold  eagle^  sovereiga  of  the 
feathered  race  ?  In  this  city  too  doth  the  sweet 
breathing  Miise>  and  in  this  dty  dolh  Mars  bloom^ 
aaiid  the  destructive  spears  of  youthful  men. 

JoTe!  mbliaie  sire^  who  wide  o'er  01jm|riaSTE.2.t4. 
ssrayest !  be  thou  propitious  to  my  prayers ;  and 
to  all  etenuty  ruling  this  race  un»ijuised>  do  thou 
prosper  the  gale  of  Xeuopbon's  fortune;  do  thou 
also  greet  the  choral  triumph  of  his  crowns^  which 
he  forth  leads  from  Pisa's  plain^  coaquerpr  in  the 
Pentathlos  and  Stadic  race :  such  ^  ne'er  before 


irftoac  iifttmir  i.  e.  itA  hnt$U»p  W- 
littWf  opefiBaenomBi,)  ^  (tie)  I9^ic€ 
vamc  '^•Mir  MvfMv  fiamkna  oin- 
vm9'  fbe  tfiflBgalar  top  of  the 
front  Md  back  of  8  temple,  ot  to 
nee  a  uorB  lachnfaml  term,  tke 
tjfmpftimm  was  called  kttbCj  ^rw^ 
|idy  the  iiiTeiitloii  whereof  le  as- 
cribed ia  thie  Ode  to  the  Corin- 
thMW.  The  name  applied  to  thoee 
paarts  of  the  temple  waa  derhred, 
either  fran  their  form,  not  unlike 
an  eagle  with  slackened  wiags,  or 
ftcm.  some  aneient  eusUna  of  earr- 
iag  on  them  the  figure  of  an  eagle ; 
dAhengli  hi  later  days  they  were 
often  corered  with  fariene  bai- 
riUea  of  great  beaaty.  Sir  George 
Wheeler,  whom  I  qaote  fiom  the 
Ffttcfa  tranfllatioaof  hiibook,  and 
Who  saw  the  Paitheaon  ere  it  had 
suflbved  so  mndft  from  the  rarages 
of  ciTillxed  and  uncivilized  Van- 


dals, says  r  ^  Le  havt  de  la  fh^ade 
<<  que  les  Orscs  appellent  FAigle 
^  est  anssi  charge  de  belies  figures 
*^  de  maAre  <tni  paroissent  d'en  bas 
^  grandee  conme  nature,  elles  sont 
**  de  fsitef  efifier  et  menreiUense- 
"meaiblentrayailKes.''  Wheeler 
Voyage  Ai  Levant,  Amsterdam, 
ISSS.  t0MU.p.481. 

g  4S— 44.  /Ae  PenUthlon  con- 
sisted of  fire  dMFerent  exercfees ; 
▼iz.  Leaping,  Running,  Quoifing, 
Darting,  and  WrestUng;  tfans  ex- 
pressed in  a  Greek  epigram: 

"AXfuty  TloBiMulnVy  AiffKoy,  'A« 

Antfa.  1.  i.  c.  1. 
What  made  it  so  extraordinary  for 
the  Pentathlete  to  sucee^  in  any 
of  the  other  mercises,  was  the 
great  application,  aad  strict  and 
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AifT.a.45.did  mortal  maa  compas*.  In  the  Isthmian  sportr 
also  did  two  wreaths  of  smalli^e  deck  him  con* 
^tciious ;  nor  did  Nemea  withstand  Ms  valour. 

Still  ioo  on  Alpheus'  stream  abides  the  fame  of 
his  sire^  Thessalus'  feet.  He  in  one  sun^  at  Pytho^ 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Stadic  and  Diaulic  ^  races : 
that  same  month  one  swift-footed  day,  at  rugged 
Athens^  placed  around  his  locks  three  most  beau* 
teous  crowns :  seven  times  also  in  the  HeUotian 
ep. a. 6s. games  did  he  conquer.  Joys'  yet  greater,  and 
glory  high-honored,  shall,  through  life,  befal  him 
and  his  grandsire,  Pioeodorus,  for  triumphs  won 


peculiar  regimen,  necessary  fo  be 
obserred  in  Um  attaining  periiec' 
tion  in  any  one  of  the  gynnasUe 
sports;  which  care  the  PentaAUete 
^was  obliged  to  divide  amongst  so- 
nuuiy.  Plato  conftrms  this  in  his 
'Epatrroiy  where  he  makes  Soorates 
answer  a  person,  who  affirms  phi- 
losophy to  consist  in  a  general 
knowledge  :  Noetic  y^  f^c  Xiytiv 
olov  Iv  ry  dywvif  ttfflv  ol  Tiprm^' 
Xoi,  9rp^  ro^c  ^pofuaQy  ^  ro^  x<X- 
raffrdcy  cat  ydp  Utivoi  rovrutv  fUv 
\iixovrai  xarci  rd  rovruv  df^Xa, 
Kal  divripoi  ctVc*  irp6c  tovtov^  rwv 
^  aXXktv  AS\tir&Vf  irfNuroi,  k€u  vi- 
nStviv  airov^,  Pye*s  Trans,  of 
Phid.  p.  S18.  Oxford,  1810.^ 

h  60.  AtavXov,  i.  e.  of  the  dou- 
ble  stadium.  In  this  contest,  the 
runner,  when  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  stadinm,  returned  immediately 
to  the  starting  post .  Pausanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  ark  of  Cyp- 


sefus,  (Pans.  lib.  r.  c.  17.  S.)  com- 
pares  to  the  Diaulic  race  that  mode 
of  writing  called  among  the  Oreek», 
pQV9Tpoffii6v,  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  here,  that  in  thi^ 
writing  the  western  and  eastern 
systems  were  combined,  the  lines 
running  altenately  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  left  to  right,  as  the 
ploughshare  draws  the  furrows  in 
a  field.  The  leaned  I>r.  Silver, 
late  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,,  has. 
informed  me,  that  the  same  mode 
of  writing  is  used  in  the  Runic 
language^  in  the  alphabetof  whieh^ 
each  letter  has  two  forms,  one  for- 
the  right  hand,  the  other  inverted 
for  the  left  hand  lines, 
i  67—60.    Construction :   Iv-  ik 

K^rtpat  rlfnf^uc  doided  rt  kpirtpun 
S^ovrai(i.  e.  Iwovrai  avrif  i.  e.  t& 
OtffcaXtf)  9^v  irarpi  IIro<e^wp^» 
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in  the  SM-girt  cotitests  of  Neptune.  How  often, 
3fe  heroes,  did  jou  prevail  in  the  Delphic  lists  and 
lions'  haunt !  I  challenge*  all  io  vie  -witJt  these 
noUe  spirits  in  the  roultitiide  of  trophies :  sure  I 

might  not  truly  sum  the  tale  of  ocean  sands  !-^ 

Id  all  there  is  a  mean;'  and  to  know  the  fittest  ^''^-^-^^ 
season  for  evert/  deed  is  behoveful : , 

Though  now~  sailing  on  a  private  bark,  jet  shall 


k  03 — 64.  Sfipioftoi  (I  contend) 
troXXoiig  (with  many)  ntpl  v\rj3'u 
(concerning  the  multitude)  koX&v 
(i.  e.  r&v  dpipaya^ffftarw  r&v 
vfuript^f  of  your  prowesses,  O 
Xenophon,  TliesBalus,  and  Ptoeo- 
dofUB.)  Hie  following  sentence  I 
lia?e  translated  as  exclamatory ; 
because  I  think  that  interpretalion 
is  more  consonant  to  the  lyric  spi^ 
rit  of  the  Ode :  it  may,  however, 
be  translated,  **  ita  ut  nequeam," 
&c.  See  Hey.  Pind.  Caraun.  i.  168. 

1  67.  The  poet  now  checks  his 
muse  in  die  commemoration  of  Xe- 
nophon's  praise,  and  passes  to  the 
Omnthians  in  general.  Construc- 
tion :  tirerai  ^  (i.  e.  ivriv)  iv  icd«- 
r^  /Urpov  voii<rat  ik  KMpbc  ofHtnoQ 
(i.  e.  Apurrov  Sk  [for  AyeiJ^6v]  Icrri, 
voif  <rai  rdy  luuphpy  rb  f {^ccnpov,  that 
which  suits  every  thing,  place,  and 
time.)  Beck.  Find.  Carmm.  i.  484. 
Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  166.  The 
same  signifleation  applies  to  KOipbe 
in  Pyth.  ix.  1S6;  where  the  poet 
tells  us,  thai  6  xaipbg  hftoUK  *av- 

T^iXUKOpVfdv, 

m  6»— 72.  Construction  by 
Heytte :  lyit  Uto^  ^roXcic,  (a  meta- 


phor taken  from  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion,  equivalent  to,  having  under, 
taken  to  celebrate  the  praise  of 
Xenophon,  a  private  cilisen,)  o(f 
^liioofiai  ytipvaty  iv  Ktnvif  (i.  e.  jcoc- 
vwc)  ^M^l  Kopiv^tfi  firjriv  re  waXai- 
•j^tmp,  w6ktfi6p  rt  iv  (for  eiv) 
Vp^taiQ  dpiraXc  (i.  e.  rbv  iriXtfiov 
<r^v  Aptry  ytvofikvov  for  aptrijv  tv 
iroXi^tff.)  Hey.  Pind.  Cam.  i. 
164.  Tbe  c<mstruction  proposed 
by  the  Scholiast  is,  iydt  Wtof  (i.  e. 
o*«  &g  dXXJrptoc  ric,  &Xy  i,Q  Idios 
Kol  if  vfA&v)  Iv  Koivf  (rrakelc  (i.  e. 
hf  TJI  Kotv6riiiri  vftdv  9rapaycv6- 
fuvoQ)  &0  tf/c^(rofMt(,  &c.  Hey.  Pind, 
Carmm.  ii.  453.  S.  R.  Tourlet, 
the  last  French  translator  of  Pin. 
dar*s  Odes,  explains  this  passage 
in  a  manner  at  least  novel,  if  not 
quite  accurate.  His  words  are: 
**  Xdioc  signifle  destine  particnli^re- 
**  ment  ii  une  chose.  Koivif  est  \k 
^  par  antith^se,  pour  ce  qui  appar- 
**  tient  k  d'autres  en  commun.  Le 
**  po^te  veut  dire  que,  sans  sortir 
^  des  homes  de  sa  mission,  comme 
''appel§  tpieialement  k  c616brer 
*'  tons  les  Olfmpwmeea  en  commun 
^  ou  en  g^n^ral,  il  peut  ^ttodre 
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no  guile  sUin  my  song  while  puUicly  I  reswnd 
of  Corintb^  the  prudence  of  her  forefathers^  9tki 
the  war  waged  by  her  heroes'  valour ;  7»hUd  I  re- 
sound Sisyphus^  deep-akilled  in  knowledge  as  a 
god :  and  Medea«  despite  of  her  sire  wedding  to 
herself  a  spouse^  saviour  to  the  Argo  ship  and 
Ant. 3.78.  her  captaios:  while  too,  alike  J  reeotmd  how""  of 
yore,  fast  by  Dardanus'  bulwarks^  they  seemed  in 
their  might  on  either  side  to  plough  ifie  ocean  of 
war,  rushing  to  victory,  the  end  of  battle ;  these 
with  Atreus'  allied  race  redemanding  Helen,  and 
those  fiercely  repelling:  for  the  Danai  quaked 
before  Glaucus^  him  that  forth  came  of  lycia. 

To  them^  of  a  truths  he  boasted,  that  in  Pi- 
rene's  city  abode  the  sway^  and  the  mighty  wealth, 
and  the  palace  of  his  father;  who  whilom  sufiered 


*'  s€S  louanges  auz  h^f  aortis  de 
<'  Corinthe,  et  associer  ainsi  TMoge 
'^  dea  vaiDqueurp  |L  celui  det  aa- 
*'  cieiis  CorinthieW  Tourlet  Tnu 
duction  complete  des  Odei  de  Pin- 
dare,  en  regard  dn  teste  Orec. 
A  Paris,  1818.  p.  S44. 

n  78—80.  Constnictioii :  (ov 
^fivacfmi  ynpvwf  from  v.  72.)  tud 
(Unva  KO^)  &  wort  U6Ki)<rav  wph 
rnx^y  ^Mpidvov  rifuviiv  rcXoc  /«a» 
Xtaiv  lir'  &ii^Ttpa  (fdpti)  iv  dXjcj 
(i.  e.  di  aXxfjc)  The  meaniog  of 
tiufl  passage  is,  that  on  Priam's 
side  the  Lycians,  who  were  headed 
by  Glaucus,  of  Corinthian  descent, 
and  on  the  Greek  side,  the  Corin- 
thian band,  shewed  great  valour : 


this  is  expressed  lyrically,  by  say- 
ing that  they  seemed  Tifivtw  rcXoc 
ILtLX^i  ^  metaphor  taken  from  the 
ship,  that  with  sails  full  set,  flies 
before  the  wind  towards  the  port 
she  is  bound  to :  according. to  this 
exj^anationy  Gedike  has  translated 
*'  sum  Ziele  des  Kriegas  hipan- 
"  furchen." 

Hie  translation  I  have  given  of 
this  passage  supposes  a  cokm  - 
after  ff-fHtfroXoic*  for,  according  to 
Heyne's  readiog,  the  constructioB 
must  be,  (jcar^)  tA  ik  wp6  Aap^m^tw 
THx^Vf  &c.  ''  As  to  what  legardn 
^*  that  which  befel  near  the  walls 
"of  Troy,"  &c. 
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yery  nmny  voes,  seeking  near  the  springs  to  curb 
PegfiMSj  son  of  the  snake-bnded  Gorgon^  eroEp.  s.c 
that  viigtn  PaUa«^  brought  him  the  bridle  with 
keadstaU  of  gold»«*-~(far''  straight  from  his  dream 
followed  reality)«-r-— and  said^  ''  ISeepest  thouj: 
'^  kingly  son  of  Aeokis  ?  Up  !  Take  this  eques*» 
*^  trian  spell,  and  ia  sacrifice  offisriog  a  fat  bul«- 
''lock,  dedicate  it  to  thy  sira^  Neptune."  InsTR.4. 
such  words  did  the  maiden  bearer  of  the  black 
Aegis  seem  to  bespeak  hira  slumbering  in  the 
night. 

Then  an  his  feet  he  leapt  erect,  and  seising  the 
prodigy  that  lay  close  by,  joyous  he  sought  the 
natiTe  seer,  and  to  Caerua'  son  opened  the  full 
^ory  of  the  matter :  that  after  his  counsel  he  had 
of  night  slept  by  the  goddess'  altar ;  how  too  the 
daughter  of  Jove,  whose  spear  is  the  thunderbolt^ 
bad  berself  given  to  him  the  gold>  tamer  of  the  Ant.  4. 
.fieri/  coxiraer's  spirit.  The  prophet  bade  bim 
anon  obey  the  dream,  and  soon  as  he  had  paid  to 
the  mighty  compasser  of  earth  the  strong  footed 
ox,  straight  to  rear  a  shrine  io  Hippian  Pfelias 
the  power  ^  of  the  gods  can  perfect  a  deed  facile, 
c*cn  beyond  the  belief;  nay,  beyond  the  hope 
ofmartaU .   And,  of  a  truth,  the  gallant  Be* 

o  04.  Bmd  in  paorenlfcesia  (i|  n)v  {Kvinp)  ir«|»'  S^pMv  wtU  wapd 

Sp^ip&v  ¥  a^iKM  ijv  ^a^t.)  OiTiia,     Panpiirwe:    Hie    gods 

p  lis— 118.  GoBfltniotloB:  Hpo'  oan  with  e«w  brng  tb«t  to  ptss 

fic^  a  ^t&v  ^rXifpoi  crj#ty  (i.  e.  wkidi  mortela  do  not  exp«ot(  mjy 

wpayna)  Ko^^qy  (i.  e.  paiiav)  xal  woold  awear  can  Ml  teke  plaoe* 
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lerophon  wkh  blithe  soul  grasped  the  winged 
steeds  around  his  cheek  casting  the  gentle  charm : 
ep.4.  122.  straight  mounting,  clad  *  in  brass^  he  rode  the  war^ 
tilt :  with  him  be  slew  the  fair  host  of  AmatfoniaD 
archersj  heaving  his  shafts  from  the  bosom  of  the 
cold  desert  air:   he  slew  alike   the  Chiraaera^ 

breather  of  fire,  and  the  Sdljmi his  own  fate  I 

shall  pass:'  the  courser  Jove's  ancient  stalls  in 
Olympus  received. 

str.  6.  Heaving  the  rapid  whirl  of  darts^  it  behoves  roe 
not  with  both  hands  to  hurl  the  many  javelins  be- 
yond the  mark  ;  for  with  the  brilliant  enthroned 
Muses^  I  come  a  willing  panegyrist  to  Oligai-* 
thus'  sons,  for  their  prowess  shewn  on  the  Istit- 
mus^  and  in  Nemea.  In  brief  words'  too  will  I 
make  to  shine  many  a  deed,  and  a  veracious  oath 

shall  accompany  me >for  sixty  times  on  both 

spots  hath  the  heralds'  sweet  tongued  shout  of 

Ant. 6.    victoiy  proclaimed  them  triumphant:  their  ex-^ 

144. 

q  12S.  ivafid^  Bl  d^e  (iv'  ai-    Carmm.  i.  4S7. 
r^)t'triultvkpMua(i,e.iv^\i9tf       i  ISS— 14S.  Henuum  correcte 
6pxn^v  iireutTOy)  x<^^tk  (i*  «•    the  text  thus :  iravp^  ^  irn  ^vt^ 

Some  Join  Iv^Xta  x<i^«»^<tc»  i<  e.  koc  Iwievercu  ^fif —icoynbn  H^  itf^ 

httkio^tlQ    XoXietf,      Hey.    Find,  forkpt^tv  &Svy\v9 — eog  poA  kA" 

Carmm.  i.  160.  pucoc  ho3\oS.    ^  Veiaz  et  a^ja- 

r  ISO.  The  sense  is :  '^  I  will  <<  vans  mihi  aderit  sezagesies  «- 

*<  not  declare,  how  when  he  at-  ^  trinsque  audita  ptaeoonis  vox." 

**  tMapted  to  fly  to  hearen  on  Pe-  A4  is  taken  in  the  same  sense. 

**  gasns  he  was  thrown,  and  died  Pyth.  ix.  160.  Nem.  vitt.80.  Hey. 

**  a  miseiable  vagabond   on  tiie  Find.  Cannm.  ill.  S15> 
<<iace  of  the  earth."    Beck.  Find. 
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plaUs  too  ia  Oljmpia  we  iung  erewhile^  as  be^ 
hoved  U8^  since  (hey  of  all  are  the  most  ittustrious: 
their  future  deeds/  when  achieved,  then  will  I 
clearly  display,  (now  indeed  I  hope^  and  of  a 
surety  the  event  is  with  Grod ;)  but  if  their  natal 
genius  abide  with  them,  this  we  may  trust  to 
Jove^  and  Mars  to  effect. 

And""  the  victories  they  haroe  won  on  Parnassus* 
ridge  and  in  Aigos,  how  vast  in  number,  and  in 
Thebes!  How  many  triumphs  too  have  they 
achieved  among  the  Arcadians  !  To  these  Lycian 
JoTe's  altar^  sovereign  ruler  of  the  games,  will 
bear  witness  :  Pellene  too,  and  Sycion^  and  Me-  Ep.g.us. 
gara,  and  the  Aeacides'  well-fenced  precinct,  and 
Eleusis^  and  glorious  Marathon,  and  the  rich  ci- 
ties at  the  foot  of  tall -crested  Aetna,  and  Euboea, 
all  testify  ^f  ihem;  nay,  inquiring  throughout 


t  140 — ISO.    CoDstraction :    t&  Bk  (vpax^ivra)  itr  6^p^  Hopvo^- 

(5r«  larar)-  — vwv  ^  ikiroficu  jUv,  fiatgl  fi^ao  rt  (Iv)  'AfHcairwl  Av- 
iv dif  yt  fi^v  rcXoc  —  ilik  Saifiunf  xalov  (Ac^)  0<»f«^  &vai  &vdff<ri^ 
ycyc^Xcoc  tpirot,  Mw^ofuv  Tovro  (the  altar,  near  which  the  sports 
wpdecuv  AU'EwakUfTu  By$ai/i,  took  place,  may  be  said  to  ruU 
ytvi^,  is  to  be  understood  their  them)  fioprvp^en  (airdy)  IIcXX^vi} 
nataral  inclination  to  athlstic  ex-  rt  (/naprvpriiTti,)  koI  2ucv^  (/iop- 
eidses :  it  is  not  exactly  known  rvp^trei),  and  so  on:  Such  is  the 
wherefore  Mars  is  intiodnced  here,  best  constmctiim  that  can  be  giren, 
whether  because  the  poet  intends  if  we  adhere  to  the  common  read- 
celebrating  Athletic  rictofies,  or  ing.  Heyne  has  proposed  a  better, 
because  he  was  particularly  ho-  alfhoufj^,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently 
nonred  by  the  tribe  of  Oligaethi-  authorised  reading.  Beck.  Find, 
dae.  Carmm.  I,  401. 
a  150—160.   Construction:   Td 
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Greece  thou  sfaalt  fiod  their  trophies  more  iiU'*. 
merous  than  thou  canst  scan. 

Do  tbou^  O  Jove,  granting  imlo  them  the  sweet 
luck  of  victory  an^  honour,  send  they  may  with 
light  steps  proceed  o'er  the  path  oflife.^ 

X  16S.  This  last  prayer  is  by  with  far  greater  probability,  to  the 
some  iDterpreters  taken  to  allade  conqneror.  Beck.  Pind.  Carmm. 
to  the  poet  himself;  by  others,    i.  408. 


THE  FOURTEENTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ASOPICHUS  OP  ORCHOMENUS, 

C<mqfUT€T  in  the  Foot  Eace  of  Boyi. 


Aroumbiit. 


Tliifl  sublime  effusion  of  the  Dircaean  swan  commences  with 
an  invocation  to  the  Graces,  who  dwelt  in  Orchomenos, 
and  are  the  authors  of  all  thaf  s  sweet  and  beauteous, 
1 — ^11.  The  poet  beseeches  them  to  attend  the  yictorial 
pomp  of  Asopichus,  19 — ^28.  He  bids  Echo  repur  to 
HaideSy  and  bear  the  news  to  the  conqueror's  fietther. 


[Date  of  flie  viotiNry,  accordiBg  to  die  Scholiiuit^  01. 76. 1.  or  A.C.  476  J 
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ODE   XIV. 


TO   ASOPICHUS   OF  ORCHOMENUS, 

Conqueror  in  the  Foot  Race  of  Boys. 


Snt.  1.  Ye  unto  whom  has  been  allotted  the  Cephisian 
stream^  and  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  beau- 
teous steeds^  honored  queens  of  Orchomenus '  the 
wealthy !  Ye  Graces,  guardians  of  Minyas*  an- 
cient stocky  list !  For  unto  you  do  I  pour  forth 
prayer.     Since  ^  through  you  all  that's  sweet  and 


a  6.  Orchomenus  :  see  Lemp, 
Class.  Diet*  copied  from  Larcher^ 
Trad.  d^H^rod,  Tome  viii.  p.  896. 
The  poet  speaks  of  the  Boeotian 
town  of  that  name ;  not  of  the  Or- 
chomenus in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Pindar  uses  the  word  \iirap6g  in 
the  sense  of  brilliant,  (as  Xiirafbv 
Kofffiov,  Ol.  viii.  108.  and  Xivapdv 
oibu  OvXv/xiroVyHey.Pind.  Carmm. 
iii.  130.  Fr.  Incertt.)  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  sense  of  rich,  (as  \tira- 
pcb'  Aiyvnrov.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm. 
iii.  73.  Fragmm.  ex  Dithyrr.)  I 
prefer  the  latter  signification,  as  it 
appears  that  eren  in  Homer's  days 


Orchomenus  was  with  Thebes  ad- 
duced as  an  example  of  great 
wealth,  II.  t\  381.  In  the  fore- 
going Ode,  all  the  translators  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  junior 
Scholiast,  (Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii. 
468.  S.  R.)  render  ^iira^  MafMt- 
^wy-^*'  wealthy  Marathon :"  hot 
methinks  the  epithet  splendid, 
brilliant,  glorious,  would  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  noble  mind  of 
Pindar  while  speaking  of  that  vil- 
lage,  rather  than  any  other  allusive 
to  the  soil,  productions,  or  dwell- 
ers of  the  place, 
b  7 — 10.  Construction :  vihf  y&^ 
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grateful  unto  mortals  does  befal :  whether  among 
men  any  be  vfise,  or  beauteous^  or  noble;  for""  un- 
accompanied of  the  hallowed  Graces  over  no  choirs 
nor  festival  the  gods  preside;  no^  stewards  of  all 
deeds  wrought  in  heaven^  holding  thrones  fast  by 
Pythian  Phoebus  of  the  golden  bow^  they  worship 
the  endless  glory  of  the  Olympian  sire. 

Honored  Aglaia^  and  thou  who  delightest  in  Btr.2.i9. 
song^  Euphrosyne^  daughter  of  the  most  potent 
among  the  gods»  be  now  attent/  and  thou  Thalia 
too^  lover  of  music,  witness  of  this  jubilee  for 
happy  success^  lightly  proceeding.  For  I  come 
in  strains  of  Lydian  mood,  warbling  Asopichus  ; 
since  through  thee  is  Minyeia  triumphant  in 
Olympus. 

Seek  now>  O  Echo,  the  black-walled  mansion  of 
Proserpine,  to  his  father  bearing  the  glorious 
tidings,  so  seeing  Cleodamus  thou  shalt  tell  him 
of  his  youthful  son ;  how  in  fair  ennobled  Pisa's 
bosom  he  hath  crowned  his  forelock  with  the 
wings'  of  glorious  combats. 

v/Aiy  (l»  e.  Si  ifftAv)  yivirai  /3f)o»  Find.  Carmm.  i.  50S. 
Toiq  wdvra  rd  rfpirvd  xal  rd  yXv-        d  21.  Supply,  after  iirdKooi  vvv, 

Ktar  (XI7W,)  c7rcc  dn^p  (ierl)  trofbg^  the  imperative  yivttrSt,  (Hey.  Find. 

l^rT^;)  KoXdcy  ^'Tts)  dyXahg,  (Si  Carmm.  ii.  474.  S.  V.;)  not  yevc 

vfUhf  lariv.)  tr^ai^  as  Oedike  has  printed  it,  • 

c  10—18.  Sense :  <<  The  Graces  (Find.  Carmm.  Sell.  p.  aoo.) 
<<  share  in  the  Ufe   of  the  gods,        e  86.  <<  With  the  wings  of  glo- 

**  which  is  passed  amid  choral  har-  "  rious    contests :"    Oedike    and 

*'  mony  and  festive  society  .**  Beck.  Heyne  take  impd  dk3\iav  to  be  a 


lid 
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lyric  erpression  for  i3\ay  frixe$y  in 
reference  to  the  joy  and  glory  with 
which  they  elevate  the  mind.  Hey. 
Pind.  Cannm.i.  170.  Gedik.  Pind. 
Sell.  201 .  West,  an  excellent  trans- 
lator of  some  of  Pindar's  Odes  into 
English,  takes  the  word  vrepdici  in 
its  literal  meaning;  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  transcribe  his  note 
on  the  subject. — "  The  Scholiasts, 
^  and  from  them  all  the  Annota- 
^  tors,  say,  that  irripoifft  (which 
**  literally  signifies  wings)  is  used 
^  in  this  place  figuratively  to  de- 
*'  note  the  Olympic  crowns ;  whose 
"  property,  say  they,  it  is  to  ele- 
**  vate,  like  wings,  and  raise  the 
'*  glory  of  the  conqueron.  But 
^  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  figure 
''  too  bold  and  extravagant  even 
'<  for  Pindar  himself.  I  rather 
<*  think  the  word  trTtpoiai^  vvings, 
«  should  be  here  taken  in  its  literal 
"  signification ;  as  I  imagine  from 
^  this  passage  and  one  in  Plutarch, 
*^  which  I  have  considered  in  an- 
^  other  place,  that  to  the  Olympic 
**  crowns,  &c.  were  superadded 
*'8ome  emblematical  ornaments, 
**  to  distinguish  perhaps  the  victors 
**  in  the  several  kinds  of  exercises; 
^  or  to  denote  in  general  their  con- 
^  stancy  and  perseverance.  Wings 
**  were  the  usual  emblem  of  swifU 
*'  ness,  and  might  therefore  have 
'<  been  very  properly  worn  by  the 
«  conquerors  in  the  foot-race,  of 
^'  which  number  was  this  Asopi- 


**  chtts,  to  whom  Pindar  inscribed 
<<  the  present  Ode."  Trans,  of  Pind. 
Oxford,  1810.  pp.  323,  S33. 

The  passage  of  Plutarch  to 
which  West  refers,  and  which  he 
explains  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Olympic  games,  inscribed  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  publication, 
is  from  his  Discourse  on  Ae  Face  of 
the  Moon,  where  speaking  of  the 
souls,  which,  after  the  first  death 
here  upon  earth,  and  the  purgalilty 
which  they  undergo  for  some  time 
in  the  regions  between  the  earth 
and  the  planets,  are  translated  to 
the  moon,  he  says,  that  as  a  mark 
of  their  constancy,  they,  like  the 
conquerors  wearehaplets  of  plumes 
or  wings :  wririp  ol  vunif6poi£  dva- 
Sovfiivoi  crt^voi  irrcpiiiv,  p.  04S. 
Wech.  Tom.  ix.  p.  710.  Reisk. 

Pauw's  explanation  is  rather 
ludicrous  than  satis&ctory,— //tetf 
wTtpoiai  ego  r^ero  ad  folia  olMitri, 
putt  ptmuu  refenad  et  obUmga  in 
aeittum  demmmt.  A  poet  of  the 
cockney  school  might  have  used 
the  word  wings  in  that  sense,  but 
certainly  not  Pindar :  the  learned 
critic,  however,  appears  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  as 
he  adds,  Id  vetmstum  m  Pimkaro. 
Pauw  Notae  in  Pind.  110. 

I  shall  finally  observe,  that  in 
the  translation  of  'Ayoi  (line  20) 
I  see  no  reason  to  reject  West's 
Version,  O  Echo, 
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THE  FIRST 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO    HIERO    OF    AETNA, 

Ckfnqinerar  tn  the  Chariot  Race, 


Argument* 


The  poet  addresses  himself  in  the  first  place  to  his  harp,  the 
power  of  which  extends  even  to  the  gods  above,  1 — 24. 
Its  harmony  enraptures  all,  save  the  wicked,  among  whom 
is  Typhoeus,  pressed  beneath  Aetna,  24—66.  At  the  foot 
of  which  was  the  new  city  Aetna,  whereof  the  lierald  had 
proclaimed  Hiero  a  citizen,  56 — 64.  This  the  poet  ex- 
plains as  a  good  omen,  and  offers  his  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  64 — 81.  He  prays  also  for  Hiero,  in- 
teiposing  the  praise  of  the  victor,  81—111.  He  mentions 
Dinomenes,  son  to  Hiero,  111^—115.  Referring  to  past 
toils  and  woes,  he  prays  for  Hiero*s  felicity,  115—156. 
The  poet  subjoins  many  good  counsels. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Pyth,  29,  or  Olynip.  TT,  1 ;  A.  C.  470.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  I. 

TO    HIERO    OF    AETNA, 

CkmqiUTW  in  ike  Ckariot  Race. 


Str.  1. 


Thou  golden  lyre/  tenure  common*'  to  Apollo 


a  1.  Serenl  reasons  may  be  as* 
signed  for  Pindar's  addressing 
himself  to  tlie  harp;  as,  first,  the 
harp  belonged  in  a  partknlax  man- 
ner to  Apollo,  tfie  inrentor  of  that 
instroment,  as  is  intimated  in  the 
following  Terses.  Secondly,  the 
Pythian  games,  in  which  Hiero  ob- 
tained the  victory  here  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  were  consecrated  to 
tiiat  god.  niirdly^  Hiero  himself 
was  not  unskilled  in  that  instru- 
ment, as  may  be  collected  from 
what  Pindar  says  of  him  in  his 
first  Olympic  Ode,  Ant  1.  Be- 
sides which,  the  Scholiast  famishes 
us  with  another  reason,  tram  the 
historian  Artemon,  who  says,  that 
Hiero  had  promised  Pindar  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  golden 
harp,  of  which  promise  the  poet 
intending  conningly  lo  remind  him, 
chose,  in  addressing  himself  to  the 
harp,  to  make  use  of  the  epithet 


golden.  Bat  this  account,  as  the 
same  Scholiast  intimates,  (Hey. 
Pind.  Carmm.  il.  468,)  is  rather 
ingenious  than  true ;  since  the  Py- 
thian games,  being  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  made  it  extremely  proper 
in  Pindar  to  begin  an  ode,occa* 
slotted  by  a  victory  in  those  games, 
with  praising  that  instrument,  of 
which  their  patron  was  the  inven- 
tor, as  was  before  observed.  And 
as  to  the  epithet  golden,  it  is  so 
frequently  used  by  the  poets  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  express  te  ex- 
cellence and  value  of  the  thing  to 
which  it  is  joined,  that  it  cannot  be 
conduded  that  it  ought  in  this 
place  to  be  taken  lilenlly.  West 
Trans,  of  Pindar,  p.  tS6.  Oxfiird, 
1810. 

b  9.  Svy^ueoy^-Htrictyov.  Lyia, 
inquit,  quam  communiter  ApoUo 
et  Mnsae  poisident  HermaaHi 
Nott  ad  Pind.  Hey.  Pind.  Cannn. 
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121 


and  tbe  Miues  kdorned  wUh  violet  tresses;^  hail! 
to  thee  the  dancer's  step^  prime  of  the  fetttve  trir 
umpb^  attends  i  thy  •igns  the  sii^rs  obey  when 
swept  by  the  miiistreVs  hland  thou  soundest  the 
proems  ^  of  the  hymns^  leaders  of  the  choir. 


nL  SSI.  The  meaniiig  of  oMtito^ 
is  a  subject  of  dispute;  Herman, 
wliose  interpretatioii  I  follow,  takes 
it' to  be  vsed  In  a  passire'sense, 
and  to  signify,  the  common  righ^  one 
penem  kae  with  another  in  any  06- 
jaet,  Heyne  taking  the  word  in  a 
aense  cognate  to  its  usual  signifi- 
ealioii,  ^wdUoi  el  iv  tcSLq  HUomjc 
/3o9^oc.  Hesych.]  and  equiralent 
aeariy  to  tfw^yopocy  aii^or^  ex- 
plains thus:  ^Lyra  Apollini  ca- 
^*  nenti  et  Musis  diorum  in  Olym- 
'^po  dncentilms  aeciidty  adeoque 
^  illum  et  hune  a^juvat,  partes  et 
"openun  suam  praestat**  Hey. 
Pfaid.  Cannm.  i.  184.  N.  Gedike 
construes  the  whole  passage,  ^p* 

voy  ovvZueov  Moc^av.  Lifta  ApotH' 
«u  aarea  eaiemque  nmud  tnatrumen- 
ium^  qno  regit  Muaae ;  according  to 
which,  the  genitire  Mocvav  will  be 
governed  by  ah^ucovy  and  not  by 
rrkivov.  Oedik.  Find.  Camun. 
Sell.  SOS.  This  last  scholar,  in  his 
Oerman  rersUmfyf  the  Pythians, 
tnnslates:  gddene  Harfe  Apdl- 
lens,  du  der  Tiolenlokkigen  Musen 
nltgebieteude  Lenkerin:  which 
Herman  allows  to  be  the  common 
▼ersion,  but  denies  that  any  one 
ean  understand  it. 

The  same  word  on  which  the 
above  note  has  been  written,  occurs 


in.  O^smip.  n»  148.';  where  I  haT« 
translated  it,  witness,  testis,  on  the 
authority  of  Schneider  in  hisOre^k 
and'  Oerman  LexiooOy  vol;  ii.  p.  644 ; 
and  Giedike,  who  translates  the 
passage,  Seine  Glorie  tetigt  auch 
des  lolaus  Qrabhiigel,  u.s.w. 

c  2.  /oirXoKo/Mfv.  Hesychius 
explains  loirk&itafioc  by  fuKavd- 
^pii,  Theophrastus  in  Hist,  plantt. 
1.  6.  c.  6.  speaks  of  black  violets. 
— I  have  observed  in  the  south 
of  Europe  that  these  pretty  har- 
bingers of  summer  are  much  more 
dariL  in  colour  than  those  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  :  most  beau- 
tifully, therefore,  does  Homer  terra 
the  ir^yroc  (II.  X',  S98.  Od.  1, 66, 
and  X',  106.)  ioiiifiCf  elsewhere 
called  ftSkac,  U.  ui%  79.  TUe  me- 
taphor is  frequent  in  Pindar :  see 
Olymp.  vi.  50.  Isth.  vii.  SS.  and  in 
Hesiod ;  see  Theog.  S44,  &c. 

d  7.  'AyajSoXdc,  rd  wpoolfiia  4 
roc  &f)X<'^CTQv  ^apAriav,  "Ofifipoc 
'Hro(  6  ^pfitZ*^  &vi0/iiXXtro  itaXbp 
Aititiv,  Suidas.  ^oifuov  of  the 
preceding  line  is  a  crasis  for  ir/>o- 
oifuov,  which  is  to  be  rendered 
hymn,  as  in  Pytfa.  vH.  8.  and  tai 
Thucydid.  1. 8.  c.  104,  where  Ho- 
mer's hymn  ^  to  Apollo  is  caAed 
vpooLfitov  'AiroXXcaroc,  on  which 
the  Scholiast  observes,  C/ivovt  rd 
wpooifica  iK&Kovy, 
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E'en  Uie  Itnced  bolt  of  eltfital  (be  dort  thou 

quench :  *  on  Jove's  tceptie'  too  aleept  the  ei^le^ 

A11T.1.U.  loid  of  hird«t  od  either  flaok  droppuig  the  WfiA 

pinion ;  while  o'er  his  beaked*  heed  thou  shed'eft 

a  darkling  cloudy  sweet  bar  to  his  eyelids :  he^ 

slumbering,  rears  his  heaving^  back,  charmed  bj 
tbj  strokes.     For  e'en  valiant  Mars,  dismissing^ 

the  hard  javelin's  point,  cheers  his  heart  with 

ecstatic  rest:  since  thy  shafts  enrapture  the  soula 

of  the  blessed  also,  aifned  by  the  skill'  of  Laton'n 

son  and  the  deep-bosomed^  Muses. 

xr.  1. 95.     But  whoso' Jove  loves  not,  they  are  seiaed  with 


•  S-->0.  cat  rhv  tUxf^drtiv  Ktpav"  Ttry    ndicvlov    ittterpgetetiaiig, 

•^  r/3iyvvcic  ic9<^v  wvpig-  po«tie  rack,  lor  iiiilu)ce»  ai  thai  «f  Char 

t»  divoov  irip  rev  flrfx^^rov  cf  tewNi,.  the  Tnnt^  mrndfrnkntm^ 

^wovk    The  aeiise  iv:  Jupiter,  who  very  prnvelj  mmtIs  that  th» 

ehamedtbytheTokeofthoMase^  eai^'a  haek  is  heie  caBed  vyj^ 

iiakt  into  eweet  almbert  mi  laiiiirf<,becaueehes«aegaUykweU» 

4ropt the thwkdeibolt^ which theie.  intfaedoMU.    Heyiie ^ivef It th^ 

by  ia  extingoidied.  Oedike,PiB4.  Maniiig  oiJUxOe^mMk:  Weal 


Cannm.  Sell.  SOS.  tnnslateate  two  wovda^'^heansf 

f  10.  It  waa  yrobaUy  from  fUa  Umba.'' 

moat  anhliiae  paiaaga  of  Piadar  i  Sl-*S2,  df«#i  cofifjfys  itA  00, 

that  Phidiaa  bomwed  the  aaiae  ikig,  aria.    In  Pyth.  tiii.  47,  i^ 


Mea  lor  Ua  atatne  of  Jot*  Oly^*  iauaed  in  the  aaaaa  aenae,  If^j  ^^ 

plan»inwhkh6^a^vic  &  Mr^  IMxayf    Saa  alae  Pytik  k  US. 
^mwrpif  Ktl»^fuvog,  iwrh  4dfr^,        k  S4.  In  lath,  vi*  109,  the  Moaey 

Pa«a.T.  c.  a  an  tmm^  fia& ' l^mHf  k6p<hUv^' 

g  IS.  Oedike  takea  dyc^Xy  tpari  iMfbvn^y  a  |hkmi(  that  (h^i^iitwf 

la  aignify  the  nodding  head  of  the  and  ^a^imXmc  l«Te  the  aaaa 

eagle*  CMik.  Find. Cannm.  Sell,  meaning;  concemiag  wUch  laa^ 

S04.    In  hia  tranalationj  aehi  ge-  aee thia  Tolnme^paga  97,nota  (n^ 


I  Hanpt  1  95— S8.  Hie  SofaoUaafa  ev^ 

h  17.  *Yypiy y6ri»y.  Ilieaeworda    nation :  Ua  ^i(ne«ter  lor  thiama- 
ha^e  been  the  anltfeat  of  many    coline  S«w(,)|i9rt  mtw  r4y  f^ 
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terror  hearing  the  toite  of  th6  Pierian  raaidt^  whe- 
ther on  earth  or  the  raging  sea:  so  also  the 
handred-headed  Typhus,  who^  a  fee  to  the  gods» 
lies  jH'ostrate  in  dire  Tartarus  -"-^r***"" 

IS;phu8,  whom  erst  the  Cilician  cave«  fiur-re-* 
nowned,  fostered;  but  now  do  the  sea-bound 
shores  above  Cuma  and  Sicilia  too"*  press  his 


§tfyr€  Kara  r^v  dimpov  Baka^trav 

f9i^  Tmv  Mo«tfwy«  Hey.  Pmd. 
Carmm.  it  4S1.  Tlie  fiigUdi  Hi- 
om  trill  iioCy  I  coBedTe,  pennit  io 
IbBow  tke  Ckneek  in  tnof hiilBg 
Jttfa,  wkttm;  die  Oemiaii,  as 
fidunld  obeerres,  is  more  pUalble, 
aad  consequently  Gedlke  has  ren- 
deied  it :  ««f  aber  Zeos  BkhS  liebt 

m  20.  It  is  by  an  lonism  that 
T^ropoc  is  here  joined  to  a  fittni^ 
nine  a4JeetiTe:  as  in  Oiymp.  vii. 
148,  'Iv^fibQ  rXcftyil,  for  cXfifi^* 
Olymp.  Tiit  64^  'tv^fth^  irovria, 
for  ir^ifnoc*  and  in  this  {nresent 
ode,SSy  CiiM'  o^payioy  for  kW  o^ 
|Wb^.  flchnddii  Find.  Pythioai* 
«ae.p.  ta  By  Tailanis,  according 
to  HeynC)  is  here  meant,  wMmt  i$ 
tmd^r  ike  eortik.  [Hey.  Find. 
Carmm.  i.  188.] 

I  am  tempted,  however,  despite 
«f  tnch  great  aathority,  to  regard 
the  word  as  alkisiTe  to  the  angnish 
of  Typhon's  situation.  The  mon- 
ster allnded  to  by  the  poet  bears 
the  diSTerent  names,  Tv^v,  Tv^, 
tv^Su^^  Tvfon^Q  and  Tv^t/vtha. 
See  Olymp.  iv.  12;  Pyth.Tiii.20; 
and  n.^,  782. 


n  The  Scholiast  obserres^  that 
Cvma  was  an  island  sitnate  near 
Sicilia :  K^/in,  y^tfoc  irapa«iyiivf 
r§  SwfXJf'  a  mistake  prooeeding 
probably  fipom  his  ignonmce  of  Hw 
geography  of  those  parts:  althoBgh 
tt  mast  be  aolBd  that  Stephsa 
Byn.  m^kesthe  same  remaikywhai, 
at  the  end  ofUsartiolaoB  Cvma, 
observes,  tort  itai  v§€9t  wkn^hv 
XuuKias.  Those  to  whose  imagina- 
tioD  it  is  repognant  tocoDsider  ly. 
phoeuB  as  extandiag  Aom  Sioily  be- 
yond Ouna  athwart  the  ehannei,  take 
the  liberty  of  translating^  without 
aathorlty,  ihrk^  by  igmd :  I  do  not 
see,  howerer,  that  die  i|«oe  can 
Ihirly  be  regarded  as  too  great  to 
be  measured  by  the  body  of  one  of 
timee  who,  to  scale  heaven,  bore 
Ossa  on  Pelion.  The  leader  is 
probably  airare  diat  the  land  near 
Cimiabe«rs,in  all  parts,  the  marks 
of  toieanic  anptloii^  indeed,  the 
basin,  termed  by  Strabo  'Ayopdl 
*HfaMtfrod,Ynieaii'8lbram,and  now 
called  the  A^faftM,  (flrom  the  ma- 
nnflMStnres  of  sidphnr  on  its  verge) 
is  the  smonlderingcraterofavoV 
cano  half  extinct,  and  Jnstifies  die 
andents  in  piaoing  the  Pblegraeaa 
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sbaggj  breast :  him  doth  heayen's  pillar  also  biod, 
boftrj  Etna,  during  tbe  live-loi^  year,"^  nurae  of 
STft.2.40.  sbarp  snow;  forth'  from  whose  bosom  are  bekt»d 
limpid  founts  of  fire  inaccessible ;  in  the  day  her 
streams  pour  forth  a  glowing  flood  of  smoke ;  but 
in  the  gloom  of  night  the  ruddy  whirling  flame^ 
with  loud  crash^  hurls  the  stones  to  the  sea's  deep 
exfianse;^ 

Thus  doth  that  beast'  send  up  Vulcan's  direful 


fields  in  that  vioimty.  Stmbo'«  re^ 
mftorkfl,  when  describing  these  re- 
gions; are  so  replete  with  good 
•eMe,thatI  cannot  forbear  quoting 
his  words:  Ui^^m^mnpoi^  Sk  Uiv^ 
Bapoc  c<[f»«scvy  on  irac  6  w6pQi  o^ 
TOfy  Am6  fift  KvftaiaQ  dpia/MVOg 
/Mxpi  r^c  SurcXtac  StAirvpoc  i^ri, 
Kai  Kara  fid^vg  c^Ci  coiXca^  nvdCf 
f /^  IP  cwatrrowag  jrp6s  r$  iXiiKaie 
nai  wp^s  T^v  ^upov*  iiowtp  ^  rf 
Airvfi  rotavTtiv  ix^iv  iiiKwrat  f^ 
oiVy  fflav  i9TQpowiv  UiravTig^  «ai 
m  T&v  AiirctptuMU  r^irciy  xal  rd 
9rcpi  r^v  AiKOidpx^v  {i.  e.  Pute* 
oli)  cai  Kc^iroXiv,  Kol  BataQ  X'^P^^t 
Kmi  al  Jli^qKoDaat.  Tavr  oZv  ita- 
tfoif^tic  T^  ifavTi  T6ie^  roiiri^  f  9- 
oiv  vifOKila^i  rbv  Tv^ycu  Strab, 
l.v. 

0  S8.  irfLvtTt£  is  here  used  in 
an  adrerbial  sen^. 

p  40 — 42.  Constnfction :  r^c 
(i.  e.  Atrvqc)  Lk  hvx^^  (recesses, 
cavems,  inner  parts,)  epfvyovroi 
irtiy^i  ayyoroTM  (most  pure,)  &c. 

q  3(^—46.  Those  who  hare  wit- 
Aossed  the  tecrific  sigjht  of  a  volca- 


nic eruption,  cannot  fail  to  bo 
struck  with  the  perfection  of  the 
picture  drawn  by  this  migh^  ge- 
nius in  ten  lines :  Virgil  has  at- 
tempted the  same  in  Aen.  iij«  571, 
but  falls  fitr  short  of  Pindar. 

From  Homer's  not  alluding  to  this 
remarkable  prodigy,  it  is  supposed 
that  Aetna,  in  his  days,  did  not 
bum :  Thucydides,  at  the  end  of 
his  third  book,  makes  mention  of 
three  eruptions  which  were  known 
by  him  to  hare  taken  place. 

r  47.  fpircfdv,  literally,  repHkf 
but  used  by  Homer  in  the  sense  of 
beastf  as  tpwuv,  which,  with  most 
authors,  signifies  to  cmioi,  means  in 
Homer  and  Pindar,  to  move.  See 
Olymp.  vii.  9S,  and  the  note  on 
that  passage,  p.  66,  of  this  transla- 
tion (1.)  To  which  add  the  follow- 
ing from  Hesych :  ipirird^  rd  4iro- 
^a,  icaraxpf|ffriKwc  ^e  koX  rd  Xoiicd 
TtHv  dXoyuv  Zwiov  Kal  dfv^pwxoc — 
Excepting  Gedike,  all  the  commen- 
tators, obedient  to  the  Scholiast, 
join  *ApaioToio  cpircrov,  Vulcan*§ 
beast.  Gedik.Pind.Cannm.SeU^10. 
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tofveats:  a  pfodigy  muveUous  iodeed  to  behold^ — 
a  vonder  too  is  it  to  bear  from  tbem^  wbo  have 
gone  tbither^  ho^  be  is  bound"  hy.  tbe  black  Ant. 2.53. 
leaved  tops  and  tbe  baso  of  Aetna;  while  the  bed^ 
intrenching,  gride$  his  whole  subject  back. 
•  •       '  . 

Grant,  O  grant,  I  maj  be  pleasing  imto  thee, 
Jove ;  ^  thee^  who  rulest  this  mount,  forehead 
of  the  fair-fruited  land,  whose  neighbouring  cit j, 
bearing  the  saAie  name,  tUe  glorious  founder  bath 
ennobled ;  nhce,  in  P^thia's  cirque,  Hwas  she  the 
herald  proclaimed,  blazoning  for  Hiero,  victor  it 
tbe  chariot. 


s  52.  Iv,  separated  by  tmesis 
ttam  Macrae. 

Aeschylus,  whether  through  ac- 
cident, or  to  try  a  fall  with  Pindar, 
has  attempted  likewise  to  describe 
fhia  bnxning  moantaiii:  the  TW 
bav,  in  my  opmioii,  soars. iar  above 
the  Athenian  poet ;  but  in  orderthat 
the  reader  may  jvdge  both  under 
equal  disadvantages,  I  sulvofin  a 
literal  tranalatloQ  of  the  descrip- 
tioii  giren  by  the  tragedian ;  the 
passage  occurs  in  npo/i.  Ae^fu** 
mc.  n.  S60— S79.  SchUtE.  (Blom. 
field,  S5S— S80);  Ocean  speaks: 
'*  I  saw  and  pitied  Earth's  son, 
^  dweller  of  Cilida's  cave,  fierce 
^  hundred-headed  monster,  o'^r- 
<«  come  by  night,  Typhon  the 
^  wild-^him  that  withstood  the 
^  gods — forth  of  his  horrid  jaw^ 
<<  hissing  d/eatb:  from  hia  eyes 
'<  flashed  hideous  lightning ;  as 
**  though  by  force  he  would  o'er- 
"  turn  Jove's  sovereign  power :  but 
^  the  sleepless  thunder  of  Zeus 


^  overtook  him,  the  ^ling  bott, 
**  braather  of  -flame ;  this  bailed 
« the  giant  from  his  loud  vaunts; 
^for  pierced  to  the  heart,  hia 
"  strength  was  scathed  and  con- 
^  sumed.  And  now  powerless  and 
**  siqnne  lies  his  carcase,  last  by 
*'  the  straightened  main,  pressed 
« beneath  Aetna's  foot  High 
^  seated  on  the  top,  Vulcan  plies 
^  with  the  beetle  the  bumingmass; 
^*  hence  shall  bv*t  floods  of  fire 
**  with  rabid  jaws'  devoniing  ftir- 
<*,  fruited  Sicelia's  plains ;  thus  amid 
<'the  hot  shafts  of  the  insatiate 
**  storm,  pregnant  with  fire,  shall 

«  Typhon  rag*. '' 

1 56.  After  &vi6vuv  understand 
ifu,  Piiilippns  supplies  'Iip«y«. 
Schmid.  Pythionn.  4S.  Qedike 
takes  this  verb  absolutely  and  re> 
garding  the  line  as  an.es^laaation 
of  terror  and  anjuety  renders  It: 
pvce^  preeofy  paree.  In  German^ 
Gnadey  o  Zeus,  Gnade,  Gediic 
Plod.  Cannm«  Sell.  211. 
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ep.9.84.  To  mariners''  bound  on  a  Toyage  the  irst 
blessing  is  a  gale  faTOoraUe  at  the  onset ;  moe 
belike''  tbsy  may  to  the  end  enjoj  a  retom 
prosperous :  and  this^  brings  the  hope  that  after 
these  happy  events  Aetna  shall  in  future  days  be 
named  and  celebrated  for  her  wreaths  and  her 
steeds  and  her  fair*souading  banquets  d  tri- 
umph. 

Thou  who  swayeit  Delos>  and  loyest  Fsmass* 
CSastalian  springs  Lyeian  Phoebus^  vouchsafe  to 
bear  in  mind  these  mtf  prayers/  and  the  land  of 
8TR.S.70.  heroes  :■  for  from  the  gods  come  all  deeds  de- 
vised* by  mortal  virtues ;  through  them  are  born  the 
wise^  the  vigorous  in  arm,  and  the  eloquent  ■ 


«  S4--4fr.  CoiMlraetkNi;  irp^nf  tS  mnmaa  M  ptteaai  kmm  Aetaae 

X^  k  ir\S&p  (1.  e.  Iy  wk6^,)  ftort— tiytwgt  opirf«wm(id  ftdat 

vmmfo^firotc  MpAfH  aptoftltnoic  h.  1.  Mt  Mith  ttOM  gkMia)  mgM, 

tbeae&teit,tli«tSiit!liniiotttward  rottlt  «#  cgiiif  (i.  ••  ooraiifttit  •fvlfy 

lio«idr4oteetohMT»uieh<Hrwltli  pro  ▼totorllt  evralibBi)  fort  «eleu 

aflifOTinble wted,tiiMe  it ftfbodet  hnm,    Oedllc.  Ptaid.  Canan.  8elL 

Ikeii  ft  0p«ed3r  ratoni  to  iMr  own  919. 

port)  io  tUs  int  tfotor^  WM  hj  m  77.  raSra  Heyne  regards  aa 

AalM  may  be  ngaided  aa  the  need  Itor  rovro,  oaiai  IfM.  Tooflet 

•mgu  of  ftttno  attooeaiea,  wUch  glteatothiaaiidthelbilewlBgliiies 

ahail  glorify  hernaaM,  and  811  her  a  oorel,  and,  I  eiink,  Inaeetiiate 

patha  with  the  aouid  of  featiTe  iiiterprBlatiaii:OfmTe,daii8laiD^- 

olte  dea  neea  ftituna,  riaoage  de 


X  07.  ioM^a,  eaallage  of  nam-  tant  de  hanta  faitg,  et  le  aoarenir 

bar  fcr,  UmSt  (AvH,)  verUimSU  mt.  d'nae  oonti^  at  ftoonde  en  hSroa. 

y  SS-^.  Oedike^i  explanationy  Tonrlet  Trad.  comp.  des  odea  de 

wliich  I  have  adopted  in  my  trans-  Pindare,  Pythiqnes,  IS. 

l«tion,i8  aa  foHowa:  Eadsm  nrfia  a  79— SO.  naxavai  a-acnu  ppo- 

«t  nliocinflllo  (id  enfan  h.  L  X^yor  Haic  dpcralf  Ibr  wdpra  A  fiifxa* 

non  at  SchoL  iyaw^Metis^  X^yec)  vArrai  Ppvrol  rf  iptrp  katfrth^. 


0D£  L 


1« 


But  vbile  I  wbA  to  prtiBe  job  biero^  I  trusty 
that,  in  mj  hand  braodiBhii^  the  brass-barbed 
shafts  I  shall  not^  as  it  were,  heave  bejond  the 
list,  jrft  hurling  far  outstrip  my  rivals  ^^ 
Mmj  time''  thus  ever  guide  his  bliss  and  iht  boon 
of  vrealth,  and  smd  him  oblivion  of  woes :  (of  a 
troth  may  he  remember  how  many  fights  he  has  in  aht.sisi. 
war  with  bold  spirit  stood,  when  at  the  hands  of 
the  gods,  they  found  him  glory  such  as  of  the 
Greeks  none  other  culls,  noble  crown  of  wealth : 
e'en  now  hath  he  warred,  following  Philoctetes' 
example  ;    when,^  urged  by  fktal   necessity,  a 


h  84^SS«  The  leUphof  hen 
made  um  of  by  Pladar  U  bomwed 
tnm  one  of  tiie  five  exeioifee  of 
the  PentatUon,  tIs.  dartlngy  is 
which  he  who  threw  hie  dart  ftr- 
Iheet,  within  certain  linee  or  limits^ 
waa  deaned  the  coDqiMior ;  aa  ha, 
whoae  dart  wandered  beyond  thoae 
iiaea,  loet  tl^  idelory.  WeatTa 
9VaMi.ofPindar,S87.  Oxford,1810. 
Pindar  often  comparea  ihiB  poetry 
tondart.  See  Olymp^L  176.  The 
iprhvf  of  line  86  refeia  to  the  other 
poeta  acttooming  at  Hiero^a  ooiirt 

e  91 — OS.  Conatruction :  i  mv 
kmi^^u$v  (Syncop.  dyo^iv^oiuv} 
«Smu^  IMx^uc  i¥  ireX^MMc  wapk§utvi 
rX4/iey»  4^Xf  >  9i««^  0^  #*^X«m) 

X»¥  9r%^im^  fl'Xovrov.  If  wa 
adopt  the  genml  readiiRgyaa  given 
is  Heyae'a  lea^  preat  dooU  aaual 
exiat  aa  to  the  nominatiTe,  <o  be 
anderatood  before  t  vpicrcoyro*  some 


follow  tho  Scholiaat,  who 

that  h  Uy9Q  h9Ti  wM^l  "Hfitmtg  mI 

Sspaaetoanc.  HeawMi^  SkuiXiy  or 
ok  ft&xmif  can  with  eqnal  pwprietf 
be  ondaiatoed;  the  latter  being 
prefoixed  by  the  editor  above  na»* 
tioned.  In  the  dentichea  Mnaeom, 
Jun.  1778,  ToL  i.  p.  Ml.  Heyno 
piopoaea  line  04  to  read  waKkfM$t 
inatead  of  vaKAfuuc'  adopting 
which,  the  conatmetloa  woadd  boi 
according  to  Oedike,  waKii^Hu  (Ut 

'<  When  hia  aan  fe«nd  ged^aaM 
<"  howmr;"  m^^HftVyia  1M  9mm 
aenae  aa  in  Pyth«  iv.  01.  Heyna 
hinialf  aanatmea  tApirnQpre  wm>^ 
^uu'Mbs^'  WhenOie  handa  of  the 
"<  goda  fonnd;' «cc. !  aa  in  Pylh.  ii. 
7S.  d<9U>y  f^atr  Zm^^  w^Mftm. 

dS»«-iS0.  Xheacpialleyneftdtts 
lo  be :  ^  ^  when  throHiineceaa&ty 
'<  the  ipnmd  Cnyawf  fownedbefoia 
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haughty  lard  fawned  before  him  to  crave  his  alli- 
ance :  for  men  relate*  that  two  godly  heroes  went 
Ep.».ios.  seeking,  tofetch^  from  Lemoos,  there  racked  with 
a  wound^  Poeas'  archer  son^  who  though  tf^adii^ 
with  sickly  frame,  wasted  Priam's  city,  and  ended 
the  Grecians'  toils*-^^ — ^but  so  had  (ate  diisposed^) 
Thus  too  may  god  prospering  fayour  Hiero,  in  time 
forth  rerbWing,  yielding  unto  him  the  opportune 
fulfilment  of  his  tows. 


*'  of  the  very  num  he  had  before  a- 
^'  bandonedatLemnos;  he(Philoc.) 
^  aided  the  Oraeks,  and  ended  the 
^  war  of  Troy ;  lo,  persuaded  by 
**  Theron't  prayers,  Hiero  has  en- 
^  tered  into  alliance  with  the  same 
«  manthat  erewhile  despised  him." 
Hey.  Pind.  Carsom.  i.  194.  There 
had  been  a  war  between  Tlieron 
(fkther-in-law  of  Oelo,  Hiero's  bro- 
ther,) and  Hiero,  which,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  lyric  poet, 
SimonideB,was  followed  by  acloser 
union  eren  than  before,  concerning 
which  war  the  student  may  commit 
the  S.  y.  on  Ol.  ii.  29,  whose  re- 
marks in  the  same  place  are  not 
inreloTant  to  the  text  he  is  seeking 
to  explain. 

The  Scholiast  in  tiiis  place  sup- 
poses the  poet  to  allnde  to  Anaxi- 
lauB,  king  of  Rhegiam,  who,  wish- 
ing to  wage  war  against  the  Epi- 
s^ihyrian  inerians,  was  compelled 
by  Hiero's  threats  to  desist,  and 
eraTe  his  friendship ;  so  that  the 
H»/tf  fOiovj  line  98,  will  refer  to 
Hiero, and  not  to  Ulysses;  and  the 
nc  l*»v  lifyttXcb^opp  to  Anaxilaus, 
and  not,  as  aboTe,  to  Riiloctetes. 
I  must  also  observe,  that  the  same 


commentator  makes  vifv  S'  avayx^ 
to  refer  to  the  stone  under  which 
Hiero  suffered,  as  is  inferred  firom 
the  third  Pythian  ;  so  that  the 
translation,  according  to  him,  would 
probably  be :  ^  For,  thou|^  de- 
''  pressed  with  pain,  one  haughty 
**  king  (i.  e.  Anaxilaus)  did  fawn- 
^ing  <TOTe  his  (i.  e.  Hiero's) 
«  friendship." 

e  109.  See  Sophoc.  Philoc. 

f  101.  /itrtiKX&ffovTaCi  from  fi<- 
raXX&w,  This  word  signifies  usu- 
ally, to  seek,  to  search,  to  inresti- 
gate ;  hence  it  derives  the  secon- 
dary meaning,  to  enquire,  as  in  II. 
a',  560.  Pfaidar  has  used  tiiis  verb 
in  two  places,  besides  the  one  now 
before  us,  Ol.  vi.  106,  and  Pytfa. 
iT.  S91.  In  the  first  of  these  I  have 
rendered  it,  on  c(HQectnre,  (for  the 
more  usual  and  authorised  signifi- 
cations do  iiot  certainly  tally  with 
the  context)  by,  to  address,  to  be- 
speak, to  accost.  Heyne  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  as  well  as 
Schneider,  Greek  (ind  Cterm.  Lex. 
ii.  79.  Oedike  adepts  the  same 
meaning,  Pind.  Olymp.  Siegshym* 
nen«61. 
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Obey  me^  O  Muse^  and  sing  near  Dino- 
menes'  likewise  the  meed  of  victory^  won  on  the 
four-horse  car ;  for  the  father's  triumph  is  ajojr 
not  alien  to  htm . 

Onwards !  next  devise  we**  a  lay  grateful  to 
Aetna's  king^  J(yve^  unto  whom  Hiero  hath  founded  str.  4. 
that  city  blessed  with  heaven-reared  freedom^  in 
the  laws  of  Hyllus'  *  code :  for  ever  faithftd  to 
A^mius*  statutes  vnll  abide  the  Dorian  off- 
spring of  Pamphylus^  and  of  the  Heraclides  too, 


g  lis.  DfaunMBeSy  son  of  Hiera 
h  110.  Irara,  pMf  Ms,  accord- 
iog  to  Heyne :  Cledike  renders  it 
hMy  800D,  hereafter,  as  in  II.  « , 
647.  His  tnnslator  takes  Alrvac 
fiaviKiiy  to  allude  to  Dincmienes, 
and  not,  with  Heyne,  to  Jove. 

i  120^128.  The  Dorians,  nn* 
der  the  direction  of  the  Heraclides, 
whose  first  commander  was  Hyl- 
ius,  son  of  Hercules,  migrated 
from  Pindus,  conquered  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  and  took  possession  of 
Amyclae,  a  town  situate  at  the  foot 
of  Taygetus,  and  not  far  from 
Sparta,  the  country  of  the  Tyn- 
darides,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Pam- 
phylus,  as  also  his  fiither  Aegi- 
mius,  were  descendants  of  the 
Heraclides:  the  latter  was  a  fa- 
mous lawgiver.  As  Aetna  was 
for  the  greater  part  inhabited  by 
Peloponnesian  colonists,  these  few 
obserrations  will  enable  the  read- 
er to  see  the  drift  of  the  allusions 
made  by  the  poet  in  these  lines ; 
Pindar,  in  the  spirit  of  lyric  poetry, 


ascribes  to  the  Aeteeans  them- 
selves  the  high  exploits  of  thek 
ancMtora. 

What  has  Just  hwa  stated  coo^ 
ceming  the  Peloponnesian  colo* 
nizers  of  Aetna,  is  founded  on  Died. 
81c.  xi.  49.  'Ilptfy  Zi  ro^  ri  No- 
CiOtfc  Koi  TO^  %.ctra9aiovQ  ix  rwv 
irdXcwv  AyaffT^trag,  Uiovg  o^K^ro- 
pac  diriortiXfv,  kx  iikv  neXoirot^ 
viivov  ircvraiH<rx«Xtovc  d^potcra^, 

Is  $i  ^VpCUCOVff&V  dXXoVC  T09o()T0Vg 

frpoff^iie,  Kal  r^  fiiv  KarAwnv 
lurwvSfiaafv  Alrvfiv,  n}v  Sk  xwpay 
ob  fidvov  r9}v  Karavoiav,  dXXd 
cat  iroXXi^y  r^£  hfiopov  trpoffdiig 
ffarcKXi|poif%i|ffC,  fivpiovg  irXi||Mfikrac 
olKfiTopac  TovTo  i*  iirpa^t  <rin^' 
Sutv  d/ia  fikv  ix^iP  poriStiav  iro^ 
fiffv  dlii6\oyov  wpbg  rAg  iirtovvag 
Xpt^f^Cy  ^V^  Zi  Kal  U  trig  ytvoftiyiig 
fivptdyfpov  irokwg  rifidg  ix^t^ 
rfpuuKAg*  Tovg  Sk  "Saliovg  Kai  rohg 
Karavaiovg  Ik  t&v  irarpi^uv  Avcl- 
cra^ivrag  utrtfrnnv  tig  rovg  Atov- 
rivovgKalfurd  r&v  lyx^'P**'*'  irpo9- 
kralt  Karoitiiv  r»)v  koKiv. 
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dwelling  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Taygetus ;  forth 
from  Pindus  rushing^  happy  men^  they  possessed 
Amyclae^  neighbours  high  renowned  of  the  Tyn* 
daridesj  riders  of  the  white  charger  neigh- 
bours of  whose  lance  the  glory  bloomed . 

To  the  citizens  and  kings  by  Amena*s  stream 

Ant.  4.    evcr,  JoTC,  vouchsafc  such  a  lot  as  may  prove  the 

paying  of  men  true  /  through  thee^  in  truth,  may 

the  aged  chieftain  hero  instructing  turn  his  son 

and  his  people  to  symphonious  peace* 

Offspring  of  Cronus^  who  on  Cuma^s  strand 
hast  seen '  the  dire  wreck  of  ships,  send,  I  be- 
seech thee,  that  the  Phoenician  and  the  clamorous 
Tyrrhenian  war-shouf  may  abide  within  their 
£p. 4. 142. peaceful  homes.  What  woes  did  they  endure! 
quelled  by  the  leader  of  the  Syracusans ;  who 
from  the  swift  advancing  galleys  hurled  to  the 
deep  their  warrior  youth,  from  ponderous  thral* 
dom  rescuing  Greece.'' 

k  133.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  likewise  be  joined  to  oXoXaroc* 

may  truly  be  said  to  follow  the  m  140.  dXoXardc,  the  battle  cry, 

Poriaii   laws.    Pauw  reads,  in-  a  metonymy  for  army.    The  Phoe- 

stead  of  Se,  line  30,  yc,  which  I  nicians  are  here  the  same  with  the 

have  adopted  in  this  translation;  Carthaginians; the lynfaenians the 

if  you  preserve  H^  it  will  be  better,  same  with  the  Hetnirians.    Both 

perhaps,  to  read  between  commas  had  been,  not  long  before  the  com- 

aUi  Bky  idque  semper.  Amenas  was  position  of  this  Ode,  vanquished ; 

the  name  of  a  river  that  flowed  the  former  by  Gelo,  Hiero,  £cc.  the 

through  the  town  of  Aetna.  latter  by  his  brother  Hiero ;  see 

1  139.  I  take  U^w  as  agreeing  note  (n.) 

with  ILpoviiaVy  line  136.    It  may  n  137—147.  From  these  venet 
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Were  I  to  sing  the  Athenians*  praise^  my  thetiie 
should  he  the  glorj  won  nigh  to  Salamis ;  in 


ire  learn  a  paiiknilar  not  taken 
notice  of  by  any  of  those  histo- 
rians, whose  works  are  now  re. 
BMimngy  namely,  that  Hiero,  ih 
eoqjiaietion  witii  his  brethren, 
Cklo,  Thrasybulus,  and  Polyze- 
lasy  obtained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  that 
by  land  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodonis  Sicnlns.  Whoever 
attentirely  considers  this  passage 
of  Pindar,  can  make  no  doabt  bat 
that  the  battle  and  victory  here 
spoken  of  were  both  naval.  The 
cnly  qnestion  is,  whether  this  pas- 
sage refen  to  the  above^nentioned 
victory'obtained  by  Oelo  and  his 
brothers,  Hiero,  &c.  over  tibe  Car- 
thaglniaas;  or  to  that  gained  af- 
terwards by  Hiero  over  the  Tuscan 
pintes  near  Coma,  mentioned  by 
Diodoras,  I.  11.  To  determine  ns 
to  apply  it  to  the  former,  I  most 
observe,  first,  that  the  Carthagi* 
nians  are  here  Joined  with  tiie 
Toscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  which 
was  the  case  when  Gelo,  &c.  en^ 
gaged  them;  whereas  the  victory 
afterwards  won  by  Hiero,  was 
only  OTer  the  Tuscan  or  Tyrrhe- 
nian  pirates.  Secondly,  the  con* 
Mqaences  of  this  victory  are,  by 
Pindar,  represented  to  be  no  less 
than  the  delivering  Greece  from 
slavery ;  an  expression  very  appli- 
cable to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Oelo  and  his  brothers  over  the 
Joint  forces  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Toscans;  bat  very  extrava- 
gant and  nnjnstiiiable,  if  applied 
to  tiiat  gained  by  Hiero  over  a  few 


pirates.  Thirdly,  this  victory  is, 
in  the  verses  immediately  follow- 
ing, compared  with  the  two  fa- 
mous victories  gained  by  the  Atiie- 
nians  and  Spartans,  at  Salamis 
and  Plataeae,  over  the  Persians; 
by  virtue  of  an  alliance  vHth 
whom,  the  Carthaginians  at  the 
same  time  invaded  the  Greeks 
setaed  in  Sicily.  Fourthly,  Pin- 
dar  mentions  ttte  sons  of  Dino^ 
menes  as  partaking  in  the  glory  of 
this  victory,  which  is  trae  of  that 
gained  by  Gelo,  &c.  in  memory  of 
which,  tiie  Scholiast  tells  us,  Gelo, 
who  lived  wdl  with  his  brothers, 
dedicated  some  golden  tripods  to 
Jupiter,  on  which  vrere  inscribed 
four  Greek  verses,  importing  that 
Gelo,  Hiero,  Tlirasybalus,  and 
Polycelns,  the  sons  of  Dinomenes, 
dedicated  those  tripods  on  occa- 
sion of  a  victory  obtained  by  them 
over  the  Baibarians,  against  whom 
they  assisted  the  Greeks  in  the 
defence  of  their  liberty.  By  this 
inscription  it  appears,  that  all  the 
sons  of  Dinomenes  were  concerned 
in  this  action,  which  makes  it  more 
proper  to  apply  the  words  of  Pin* 
dar,  fraiStffvt  ^<tvof(ivevc»  the  sons 
of  Dinomenes,  to  this  action,  than 
to  that  of  Hiero  before  mentioned, 
at  the  time  of  which  Gelo  was 
dead. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I 
think  it  clear,  that  the  victory  here 
spoken  of,  was  gained  by  Gelo, 
&c.  over  the  Carthaginians.  This 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Ephorus,  a  SiciUaJiL 
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Sparta  I  would  blazon  the  fight  by  Githaeron; 
in  those  battles  did  the  Medes^  bei^rers  of  the 


ftistoriao,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast 
.of  Pindar,  of  which  this  is  the 
sabstance;  that  Xerxes  having 
made  great  preparations  to  invade 
Greece,  there  came  ambassadors 
to  Oelo,  desiring  him  to  join  his 
A)rces  to  the  allied  aimy  of  the 
Oieeks;  thai  at  the  same  time 
ambassadors  were  sent  from  the 
Persians  and  Tynans  to  the  Car- 
tliaginians,  ordering  them  to  raise 
all  the  forces  they  could,  and  at- 
tack all  those  in  Sicily  whom  they 
should  find  inclined  to  assist  the 
Gre^LS ;  and  after  they  had  sub- 
dued them,  to  sail  directly  to  Pe- 
loponnesus; that  each  assenting  to 
what  was  demanded  of  them, 
Hiero  [perhaps  it  should  be  Gelo] 
being  very  eager  for  assisting  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Carthaginians  be- 
ing as  ready  to  cooperate  with 
Xerxetf,  the  former,  vis.  Gelo,  got 
ready  a  fleet  of  SOO  ships,  and  an 
army  of  9000  horse,  and  10,000 
loot;  and  having  been  informed 
that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was 
sailed  for  Sicily,  went  out  to  meet 
them,  engaged  and  vanqaished 
them ;  by  which  victory,  continues 
f^horus,  he  not  only  saved  Sicily, 
but  all.Greeee.  Here  then  is  the 
direct  testimony  of  an  historian, 
who  wrote  expressly  upon  the  af- 
fiurs  of  Sicily,  and  lived  long  be- 
fore Diodorus,  confirming  what 
Pindar,  who  lived  at  tht  very  time 
of  these  transactions,  says  of  a 
■aval  victory  obtained  by  Gelo 
and  his  brothers  over  the  Carthagi- 
Of  wliich,  however,  nei- 


ther Diodorus,  nor  any  other  a«- 
tlior,  that  I  know  of,  makes  any 
mention,  except  Pausanias,  whose 
words  I  shall  produce  presently : 
for  this  omission,  as  well  in  the 
modem  as  the  ancient  historians, 
I  can  by  no  means  aicconnt ;  con- 
sidering that  the  latter  might  have 
learnt  this  partteular  from  Ephoms 
and  others,  and  the  foimer  from 
Pindar  and  his  Scholiast,  as  well 
as  from  the  words  of  Pausanias 
above  hinted  at,  whkh  are  these : 

liara  ^  iv  abrif  Zc^  ^-yi^f  &  /ic- 
yoc,  Kai  ^lipaKtc  Xivdi  rpcT^  ipt^. 
fiov,  riXwoQ  $k  dvo^if/ia  col  Sti- 
pavovffutfv,  ^oivuroc  t^rot  rpvlfftttriv 

Pans.  1.  vi.  p.  490.  edit  Kohnii. 
Prope  SicffomiMm  theaaurui  ut  Cmr- 

iktiginiendum in  m  mtnt  JvfUer 

ingenti  magwUuiime^  et  ImU^  L^ 
rieme  tre»,  Gdonu  et  Stfraammonim 
^Mia,  Wefts  cksss  vel  etimn  .pedatri 
pafnd  Poaits,  or,  as  I  think  they 
may  be  translated,  vieHs  qnidem 
cUusCy  atpie  etiam  pedethri  paguli 
Poems,  Here  is  mention  made  of 
two  victories,  one  by  land,  and  the 
other  by  sea :  and  this  I  take  to 
have  been  the  truth  of  the  case : 
Gelo  first  fought  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  sea,  routed  and  dis- 
persed tiieir  fleet,  and  sunk  many 
of  their  ships ;  but  many,  as  they 
well  might,  out  of  so  large  a  fleet 
of  ships  of  vrar  and  transports, 
escaping  to  Sicily,  he  afterwards 
engaged  them  upon  land,  and  won 
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cuffed  bow  endure  woful  rout :  hut  on  Himera's 
fiur  icriguous  faaDk  perfect^  nuf  soul,  a  hymn,  to 
DiBomenes'®  sons^  a  hymn  tbejr  have  earned  bj 
Talour^  their  hostile  heroes  suflering  dire  dis--^ 
comfit 

If  thou  speak  in  season^^  in  brief  space  con-  sn.  s. 
necting  the  bounds  of  many  deeds,  less  blame  en-- 
sues  ironi  men :  for  loathsome  surfeit  bhmts  the 
rapid  mind;  and  more  than  all  does,  in  secret, 
the  hearing  of  foreign"^  yalour  weigh  upon  the 
soul  of  citizens. 


die  Tictory  mentiaDed  by  Diodo* 
rut.  lliis  lupposition  not  only  re* 
conciles  the  two  different  relations 
giren  by  Diodonis  and  Ephoras; 
but  aocovBtfl  for  Piiidar*8  naming^ 
as  he  does,  both  Cuma  and  Hi- 
Hiera  as  the  places  of  action,  and 
mentioning  the  battles  both  of  Sa- 
lamis  and  Plataeae,  the  one  of 
which  was  fought  at  sea,  the  other 
by  land.  In  this  light  the  com* 
parison  is  just  and  noble,  and  the 
whole  passage  of  Pindar  clear  and 
intelligLble ;  whereas,  if  there  was 
only  one  Yictoiy,  wheth^  by  sea 
or  fatfid,  there  is  no  TCOonciling  tlie 
historians  one  with  anqther^  nor 
eren  Pindar  .with  himself;  and,  if 
I  might  be  indulged  in  a  ooiyec. 
tvABf  I  ahoald  imagine,  firoM  Pin- 
dar^s  metttioBiDg  Hiero  alone,  when 
he  speakB  of  the  saTid  ighfc  near 
Cnseftt  and  aflervai4<,  when  he 
ralers  to  the  land  battle  km^t 
near  the  riTer  Himen,  nimitwning 


all  the  sons  of  Dinomenes,  I  should, 
I  saj,  infer  that  Hiero  oommanded 
in  the  sea  engagement;  which  may 
also  be  one  reason  why  this  naval 
Tictory  is  not  placed  among  die  ae« 
tions  of  Oelo ;  as  its  having  been 
obscured  by  the  more  illustrions, 
and  more  important  Tictoty  ob- 
tained by  Oelo  and  his  brothers, 
which  put  an  end  to  Aat  Cartha- 
ginian invasion,  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  Pindar's  recording  it, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  an  action,  which  ao  nmoh  ve- 
dounded  to  the  hoMnir  of  Hiero, 
to  whom  he  inscribes  this  Ode. 
West's  nans,  of  Pind.  SOS.  Ox- 
ford,  ISIS. 

o  U4.  This  Dtnoraenes  must 
not  be  oonfiranded  witii  the  i>re* 
going  son  of  Hieto,  (see  linn  lU.) 
The  «M  hare  mentioned  was  la- 
ther to  Hieio  and  Oeto. 

p  ISr.  Snpply(MirA)ieaip4i'. 

q  168.    Fvr^gn^  dfUm.     Hieio 
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Albdt^ — ^for  better  is  envj  thao  pity^-^disoiiss 
not,  O  Hiero^  thy  noble  pursuits — with  just 
helm  steer  thjr  host— on  the  anvil  of  truth  temper 
thj  tongue' — ^if  e'en  one  vain  spark  fly  forth 
from  thee  His  surely  held  important :  thou  art  the 
steward  of  many  things;  many  are  the  trusty 
witnesses  to  thy  deedi,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Amt.  s.  Abiding  then  in  thy  fair*bl6oming  nature,  if  thou 
aught  love  to  hear  ever  sweet  fame,  be  not  vexed 
over-much  by  expense^  but,  like  the  hdmsman, 
unfurl  thy  windy  canvass ;  be  not,  dear  fiiend, 
beguiled  by  lithe  cunning. 

The  increase  of  fame  that  follows  death  alone 
points  out  to  historians  and  to  bards '  the  life  of 
heroes  gone  by.  Croesus'  JLinA  virtue  dies  not ; 
Ep.5.18.  whereas  in  all  parts  hateful  infamy  possesses  Pha- 
laris,  the  burner  in  the  brazen  bull,  merciless 
of  soul ;  neither  do  the  homely  lyres  admit  him 
to  sweet  communion  in  the  festive  songs  of 
youths. 


was  not  bom  a  Syraieiiaa& ;  he  onameDt   to   English   literature, 

was  a  native  of  Ocla.    The  mora,  seems  also  to  blench  at  the  lyric 

therefore,  most  he  be  exposed  to  boldness  of  this  and  the  following 

tmj  in  SyraoDse.    Gedike,  Pin.  metaphor :  <<  arm  thy  tongue  with 

dars  Py  thische  Siegshymnen,  19,  **  truth"  is  his  version. 

r  168.  Oedike  renders  yX&^irav  s  ISS.  I  talte  XoyiotQ  col  JimUic 

by  Jeglichen  Richterspmoh,  Mck  to  be  datives :  Heyne  supplies  it^, 

mdenct.  I  am  free  to  oonfess  I  see  and  construes  them  as  ablatives: 

no  reason  why  in  tliis  passage  our  *^  Posthumous  Hune,  bUamud  by 

poet  should  not  be  translated  lite-  **  poets  and  historians  alone,  pofaits 

rally.    West,  whose  translation  of  '^  out  to  ^^i«r  <v<«  the  life,  i.  e.  ex* 

select  Odes  from  Pmdar  is  a  bright  ^  ploits  of  heroes  gone  by." 


ODE  1.  J35 

To  succeed  is  the  first  of  rewards;  (o  haye 
fair  fame  is  the  second  bliss :  he  who  has  met 
and  won  both^  has  gained  a  crown  the  no- 
blest——^. 


THE  SECOND 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING, 

AND  FOR  A  LIKE  VICTORY. 


Argument. 


The  poet  greets  Syracuse,  the  residence  of  die  conqueror, 
1 — 9.  He  attributes  the  victory  to  Diana's  protection, 
9 — ^23.  He  asserts  that  Hiero  deserves  praise  no  less 
than  other  princes,  2S-— 38.  Gratitude  claims  this  due; 
he  is  therefore  led  to  a  long  digression  on  the  history  of 
Ixion,  who  suffers  the  penalty  of  his  ingratitude  to  the 
gods,  39 — M.  The  poet  excuses  himself  from  slander, 
and  in  a  style  as  moral  as  poetic  gives  praise  and  advice 
to  his  hero. 


[Date  of  the  victory;  whether  in  the  same  Pythiad  as  the  foregoing,  or 
Dot,  is  not  sufficiently  proved.] 
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ODE  II. 


TO  THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING, 


AND  FOR  A  LIKE  VICTORY. 


str.  1.  H  AIL^*  mighty  Syracuse !  thou  temple  of  Mars, 
Aee^-drenched  in  waf,  gb^j' nurse  of  heroes  and 
of  chargers  delighting  in  steel,  to  thee  I  come 
from  splendent  Thebes^  bearing  this  lay,  blazon 

of  the  earth-shaking  car .    Wherein  Hicro, 

skilful  guide,  prevailing,  hath  begirt  with  far- 
beaming  crowns  Ortygiay""  sojourn  of  fluvial  Dian; 


a  1.  McyaXoiroXic^.  Syracase, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Si- 
dly,  waa  coaopoaed  of  fo«r  catiMi 
laid  into  one ;  aamely,  Achradine, 
Neapelis,  Epipolae,  and  Tyche: 
the  name  expressed  in  the  plural 
number  may  confirm  the  division. 
This  town  had,  under  Gelon  and 
Hiero,  waged  with  socxcss  dif- 
ferent wars;  the  poet  therefox^ 
calls  it  the  temple  of  Mars. 

Sudorius  translates /iiyaXo^Atcc 
^vfMKOffai,  '^  Quattuor  sectae  Sy- 
**  racusae  in  urbcs ;"  this  version 


descends  too  minutely  to  parti- 
culars to  be  at  alt  consonant  to 
Piadarie  laptuie.  See  Oa.  Pind. 
App.27. 

b  6.  Not  because  Aiero  had 
there  gained  his  crown ;  but  be- 
cause Thebes  was  the  poet*s  natire 
town. 

c  10.  Ortygia  was  a  unall  is- 
land united  to  Syracuse  by  a 
bridge,  whereon  stood  a  temple 
sacred  to  Diana,  who  is  here  styled 
fluvial,  either  because  she  is  the 
goddess  of  the  chase,  or  because 
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not  unfavoured  c^^hom^  he  with  bis  nimble  hands 
tamed  jon^  foals^  curbed  by  the  varied  bridle: 
for  the  maid  joying  in  darts^  and  Mercury,  ruler  Ant.i.i6. 
of  the  cirque,  with  either  hand  place  on  his  brow 
the  glistening  ornament,  when  to  the  sheen  car* 
and  chariot,  obedient  to  the  rein,  he  yokes  the 
coursers'  strength,  invoking  the  brandisher  of  the 
trident,  widely  puissant  god. 


To  other  lords  have  other  bards  perfected  the 
sweet^himing  hymn,  virtue's  meed  :  full  oft  re- 
sound the  Cyprians'  strains  of  Cinyras'- 


she  bore  (he  name  Alpheaea.  Oe- 
dike  Pindars  Pytliiflche  Siegs- 
hymnen.  86. 

d  IS.  Ktivac  may  be  taken  as  a 
genitive  agreeing  with  ritpaopieLCy 
supplied  from  line  8,  or  with  *Ap- 
rifuioif  from  the  preceding  verse, 
according  to  which  the  construc- 
tion will  be  dnp  rac  ode  iZafiattat. 
niXovc  Ip  Ayavdinv  X'fx^'v  'Apm> 
luioc  it  may  also  be  taken  as  an 
accasative  ^igreeing  with  v&XovQy 
line  15.  Sic  neoeasity  seems  to 
exist  for  the  use  of  the  demonstra- 
tire  pronoun ;  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable  the  reading  may  be  corrupt. 
Heyne  proposes  Kkitva^y  tiie  mean, 
'mg  of  which  is  obnous :  Oedike 
leads  ^HpdCf  and  gives  the  fidlow- 
ing  translation :  ''  Bfit  dem  I^eiik* 
<"  aeil,  das  sie  selber,  die  Oottin, 
^  Bit  mten  H&nden  ihm  reidite, 
«<  bandlgte  er  die  bmHtgeBogelten 
^  VmUau"  With  $k9  rmm,  which 
theg9dde$8  henel/wiikimitrkmtiM 


gone  to  him,  did  Kb  Uane  tk$  f^aU, 
curbed  by  the  varied  bridle,  Gedike 
Pindars  Pythysche  Siegshymnen. 
60. 

I  have,  I  believe,  followed 
Koppe's  version,  although  I  can- 
not aee  w^y  &yav6i  akouid  be 
wrested  to  a  signification  so  dif- 
ferent from  tiiat  which  it  bears  in 
tiieotlMrOdeB,Py1ii.ix.66.  Pyth. 
iv.  180.  Pyth.  ii.  4S,  &c.  Few, 
however,  will  probably  be  pleased 
with  Oedike's  oonectioB  and  in- 
terpretation. 

e  20—22.  Construction:  ^rav 
(lipiMtv)  iyKaraZtvyvvy  v^ivoc  iir- 
ir<Mv  (tic)  ii^pw  ^fua-d  rt,  &c. 
The  iifpot  la  used  properly  when 
speaking  of  the  double  seat  where- 
on sat  the  driver  and  the  com- 
batant; the  poets,  however,  use 
tiiis  WDid  often  for  the  whole  ve- 
hicle. See  Hon.  Odyss.  iii.  4S1 
andmi. 

f  ST.  This  CinyiWyking  of  €y- 
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£f.  1. 31.  whom  Apollo^  of  the  goldea  locks^  did  dearly  che- 
rish, Venua'  beloved  priest . 

Such,  in  truth/  does  gratitude  excite,  return- 
ing honour  for  benevolent  works :  thee  again, 
son  of  Dinomenes,  the  Zephjrian  Locrian  vir- 
gin, through  thy  valour  rescued  from  the  dire 
woes  of  war,  sings  before  her  house,  lookii^  for- 
wards without  dread  .^ 

Ixion — so  men  relate — ^bj  the  gods'  decree, 
whirled  eternally  on  the  winged  wheel,  thus  speaks 
to  mortals.  "  It  is  meet  ye  should  reward  your 
'^  benefactor :  approach  him  with  joyous  re^ 
•'  turns /* 

STA.a.45.  And,  of  a  truth,  he  himself  has  learnt  that  les* 
son  ;  for  leading  a  blissful  life  amid  the  friendly 
sons  of  Cronus,  he  abode  not  long  such  felicity  ; 
when  with  maddened  soul  he  burned  for  Juno> 
whom  the  delectable  couch  of  Jove  claims.  Ar- 
rogance drove  him  to  the  stupendous  crime ;  but 


pros,  10  said  (Plin,  Hist.  N.  1.  7.  that  Pindar  should  make  this  al- 

c.  66.)  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  lusion.  Hey.  Pind.  Cannm.  ii.  508. 

the  hammer,  tongs,  lever,  anvil,  g  sj.  to«,  not  toL    Hey.  Piad. 

and  brick,  and  therefore  did  eer-  Carmm.  i.  212.   V.  L. 

tainly  deserve  the  honour  of  lauda«  h  88.  Anaxilaus,  king  of  Rhe* 

tory  song  from   his  countrymen*  gium,  had  declared  war  against 

The  jScholiast  observes,  that  Hiero  the  Locrians  of  Italy ;  bat,  terri- 

was  descended  from  the  Cyprians;  fied  by  the  threats  of  HiexO|  made 

it  was  consequently  very  natural  peace  with  them. 
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quickly  did  the  iiiaii  receive  eitreme  tokrinent^  suf- 
fering his  deserts. 

Two  were  his  misdeeds  bringkig  punishmeat : 
the  oue^  that  he^  the  first  demi-god,  stained  man* 
kind  with  kindred  bloody  nor  that  without  guile :'  Ant.s.so. 
next^  that  whilom  in  the  spacious^  dome  of  hea- 
ven he  attempted  Jove's  consort ;  for  'tis  behove-- 
ful  that  every  one  should  keep  in  view  the  mea- 
sure of  all  fitting  to  himself . 

Unlawful  dalliance  hurls  man  to  mighty  wo ; 
such  came  e'en  unto  him;'  since^  pursuing  a  sweet 


i  59.  After  Oedike ; .  <'  er  der 
^  ente  mit  verwandtem  Blute  die 
^^Menschen  beepritze;"  making 
dvarocf  to  be  goTemed  by  Mfu^e, 

Ixion  slew  his  father-in-law 
Beionens,  who  claimed  from  him 
the  promised  marriage  portion, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times,  he  was  to  haye  given 
for  the  bride:  Ixion  perpetrated 
this  murder  by  pushing  his  victim 
into  a  pit  filled  with  burning 
coals. 

k  60.  Supply  r6  dk  before  Sr* 
Ti, — fuyakoKivdiiffinvy  magna-pe- 
netraliarhabentibus,  i.  e.  magnis. 

1  65—67.  Coostmction :  titval 
H  irapdrpoiroi  ifiakov  (for  ififidK- 
Xowiv)  it  KOK&niTa  d^poav  (i.  e. 
/uyiffTTiv,)  TTorl  Koi  ucotn'o  (by  Tme- 
sis for  irpoffiicovro  xai)  rbv  (i.  e. 
Ifl  rourov.)  See  Hey.  Pind. 
Carmm.  i.  216.  Nott. 

Beck  has  edited  the  above  pas- 


sage thus:  tifvai  H  xapdrpoww 
ig  KaKorar  &Sp6av  ipoKov  irorl 
KoiTov  ik6pt,  iwtl  vc^cXft  ir.  lliis 
reading^  first  proposed  by  Jacobs, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  Heiman, 
and  would,  it  appears,  have  been 
admitted  by  Heyne  in  the  text, 
had  he  lived  to  see  another  edition 
of  his  noble  performance. 

The  Neapolitan  MSS.  consulted 
by  Ahlwardtfs  friend,  give  l/3aXov 
WOT  Utivov  V'ifovr'  and  irori  Kivbv 
Ikovt''  from  these  the  editor  has 
conjectured  the  following  reading, 
tifvai  dk  trap,  ic  kok,  d^.  ip,  worl 
ntvhv  'iKovT*-  iirec  vt^,  taking  cccvdv 
in  the  sense  of  f?acitiim,  wma  irnag: 
Ahlwardt  Pindari  Cannm.  74. 
Lipsiae.  1820. 

Gedike  adopts  the  reading  wort 
Kai  rbv  'iKiov*  and  translates: 
^  Criminal  enjoyment  in  the  bed  «/ 
"  hve  kurled  thee,  O  Ixion,  to  deep 
^'  too.— Frevelttde  Wonne  im  Bette 
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fraud,  he  Imy  with  a  cldud^  ineKpert  man  !  fiir  in 
shape  it  resembled'*"  Saturn's  mo«t  loAj^  heairenlj^ 
daughter :  this  snare  the  hands  of  Jove  placed 
befiMre  him,  beauteous  ruin ;  for  he  himsdf  {Ixion) 
ep.  2. 7s.  fojged  the  four-spoke*  shackle^  his  destmetion: 
chained  then  in  gyves  inextricable^  he  prochimed 
the  universal  warning. 

Bereft  of  the  graces,  hU  foramour  forth  brought 
unto  him  a  griaij  t^fispring,  she  solitary^  him  soK- 
tary,"*  bearing  honour  neither  among  men^  nor  in 
the  dwdlings  of  tlie  gods  :  having  fostered^**  she 
named  him  Centaur ;  he  at  the  foot  of  Pelion 
mingled  with  the  Magnesian  mares:  and  hence 
was  bred  a  wondrous  band,  like  to  both  parents, 
formed"^  from  their  mother  downward^  upward 
from  their  father . 


^  der  liebe  stiinte,  Ixion,  dich  in  by  tbe  poet. 
**  tiefes  Verderben."    Oedike  Pin.  p  89.  Ckdike  trSMlatM  **  Ken- 
dan  Pythiacfae  SiegBhynmen,  pp.  **  taur  nannte  die  S&vcerin  ihn.— 
69  and  79.  <<  The  mtru  named  km  Ctrntamr." 


m  SO—TO.  CaaBtroction :  (4  m-  I  am  ignorant  of  Ins  raaaon  for 

^\i|)  ydp  frpcire  (rord  rh)  lUog  thns  deputing  froMitiie  true  mann- 

vntpoxknary  cvpaviq,  ^vyarpl  Kp^  ing  of  the  text 

Mv  (L  e.  to  Jano.)  q  87.  Conatractlon :  rd  ^v  cdrw 

n  7t.  Hie  fonr-apoke  wheel  on  fiarp^cv  (i.  e.  it  njfc  ivirov  ^r^ 

which  Ixion  was  bound  hand  and  Ixet^cCy)  rd  ii  4hrc^3cy  (ic)  warp^ 

foot    TIm  wheels  among  the  an-  (Kcvra^v.)  As  the  Centaar  was 

cients  had  generally  six  spokes.  rQ^^tAcgraeca,  thehendofUiase 

Homer  gives    eight  to   those  of  monsters,  althongh  bnauui,  must 

Juno's  chariot    IL  <'.  72S.  hare  been,  accofdmg  to  Piadnr, 

o  80.  She  «0f thtry,  for  this  was  hideous  and  unsightty :  this  gives 

the  only  cloud  that  ever  kindled :  Ueyne  occasion  to  remark^  that  the 

him  mtUiaryy  for  he  was  the  only  handsome  figures  of  tiie  Cenlanrs 

fruit  of  the  intercoune  mentioned  which  have  reached  us  (such,  for 
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Ged'  ferfedB  aU  eventa  »c6af4iog  to  hiM  vili ;  str.s.^ 
gioji,  ivbo  pursues  e'en  the  willed  eigle^  and  out- 
strips the  dolphin  of  the  deep ;  some  among  fa«gh<- 
minded  mortals  he  afflicts,  while  to  others  he 
gr^ts  never-fadii^  glory    ■     ■    > 

But'  it  behoves  me  to  ^eschew  scandal,  that 
noxious  reptile,  for,  though  from  afar,  oft  have  I 
seen  in  deep  distress' the  scoffer  Archilochus,  him 
who  Jbttened  on  slanderous  hatred 

But  to^  be  wealthy,  and  thereto  to  add  the  lot  ant.s. 
of  wisdom,  is  the  chiefest  of  blessings :  such  thou 
truly  boldest,  to  give  with  liberal  soul,  thou  so- 
vereign, lord  of  the  many  and  well  crowned  cities, 
and  of  a  mighty  host.  Whoso  asserts  that  in 
wealth  and  honour  any  other  heretofore  in  Greece 
was  more  exalted,  he  vainly  wrestles  with  lax 
mind . 

instancey  as  tkose  seen  in  the  bfts-  years  b«finre  Pintlar;  benoe  the 

reliefii  plucked  from  the  Parthe-  hedt  kintj  L  Sa.    He  waa  a  most 

aoB  and  deposited  in  the  British  fiharp  and  naspariafp  saljnrist ;  it  is 

Museum)  were  unknown  t9  tiM  no    wonder,   tlierefivo,    that    he 

poet.    Hey.  Piad.  Cannm.i.  219.  should  often  have  been    thrown 

r  SO.  The  tale  of  Ixlon  brings  into  porrerty  and  distress, 

the  poet  to  the  idea  <tf  the  aveng-  t  IM— 109.  Construction :  T^  ^ 

ing  and  irresistible  power  of  the  «a^  vof  (i.  e.  n&  irXovricv)  I^^C- 

gods.    CoAStructioB :  ^^dt^crai  (fitm)    wfiro^ty  tXco^ip^    fpM, 

axav  rU^ofilni  iXTcHtaov  in  which  The  idea  of  the  poet  seems  to  be 

iXriZa^  mast  be  taken  in  the  sense  this :  Aichilochns  by  his  unwise 

of  ^iyoc^iaiMxavyOreven^iX^^ia.  libels  fell  into  poverty  i  bat  bow 

a  96 — 101.  The  poet  now  seems  happy  is  he  that  possesses  wisdom 

to  reproach  himself  with  having  and  wealth ;  such  a  nuui  art  thou, 

been  too  bitter  agwBUt  IxioB.    Aiv  O  Hicro,  &c.     Oedike  Piadars 

chilocKaaUved  nearly  two  hundvcd  PytUiscbe  SUegshymaen^  80. 
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Resounding  thee  for  valoiir  I'll    mount  the 

flower-decked  flecf ^bravciy  in  dread  warfave 

ennobles  thy  yputh  {  hence  too  I  proclaim  thee  to 
Ep.  8.119.  have  won  boundless  glory,  contending  now  among 
the  horsemen,  anon  amid  the  foot-champions: 
while  thy  more  aged  counsek  yield  me  safe  matter 
amply  to  praise  thee  ■ 

Hail !  like  to  a  Phoenician  ware  this  hymn  is 
sent  thee  athwart  the  surgy  main :  do  thou  greet- 
ing look  benevolent  on  the  Castorean'  strain, 
tuned  to  Aeolic^  chords,  gift  of  the  seven-toned 
harp • 


Be*  ever  such  as  by  the  wise  thou  hast  been 


n  114.  Pindar  often  compares 
his  songs  to  ships.  See  Olymp. 
xui.  69. 

X  127.  Ka<Tr6giioVy  the  Casto- 
rean  song  was  a  military  melody, 
like  a  march  amcmg  the  Spartans. 
Hie  discoverer  was  Castor.  The 
epithet  Castoiian,  according  to  all 
probability,  applies  here  to  the 
composition  of  this  Ode. 

y  1S8.  AeoUc,  i.  e.  Theban. 
Thebes,  the  native  tovra  of  Pindar, 
was  formerly  peopled  by  Aeolians. 
For  the  Boeotians  came  from  Aeo- 
lia.  See  Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  616. 

2  ISl — 19S.  The  most  obscure 
and  intricate  passage  in  all  the 
Odes  of  Pindar.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  poet  wishes  to  warn 
the  prince  against  lending  his  ear 
to  the  honeyed  tale  of  flatterers; 
he  insinoates,  that  the  great,  who 


take  delight  in  the  company  and 
conversation  of  such,  are  like  the 
child  who  thinks  even  the  hideous 
baboon  handsome :  he  then  places 
before  his  patron  the  example  of 
Rhadamanthos,  who  listened  to  no 
lying  adulators.  According  to  this 
explanation,  the  poet  likens  the 
inexperienced  prince  to  a  boy,  and 
the  vile  cringer  to  an  ape.  Hius 
in  Aristoph.  Acham.  907.  the  sy* 
cophant  Nicarch  is  called  w&iiieot. 
In  the  Frogs,  the  flatterers  of  the 
people  are  termed  dfiiunri^^KOi, 

The  above  I  have  extracted  from 
the  notes  to  Gedike's  German  yer- 
sion,  which  I  now  add,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  indecorous  to  give 
a  translation  of  so  puzzling  a  pas- 
sage, unless  backed  by  proper  au- 
thority :  "  Bleibe  der  Mann,  wel- 
«  Cher  cu  sein  im  Junglings  alter 
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taught  im  be.    Beauteous,  io  troth,  is  the  monkey  Sw.  4. 

among  bojs,  ever  beauteous. But  Rbada- 

mauthus !  he  hath  gained  glory,  for  be  possessed 
the  fruit  of  a  mind  unblameable/  nor  did  within 
bis  soul  delight  in  guiles ;  such  at  the  hands  of 
whispering  slanderers  ever  befal:  an  evil  insur- 
mountable to  both  him  they  backbite,  and  him 
they  adulate,  are  the  prophets  of  calumnies,  in 
manners  wholly  like  unto  fozes.*^  But  as  to  gain/ 
of  what  great  gain  is  this  to  them  ?     Since,  as  in 


"  da  leraetest  Zwar  dem  knaben 
M  heiBSt  selbst  der  hasaliche  Affe 
^  •choB.— Aemoaii  the  man  $hm 
**  didst  learn  to  be  in  thy  youth, 
•*  Tndy  to  the  boy  even  the  hidemu 
^  0peU  hmdeomef  in  which  the 
translator  reads  kokSq  toi,  instead 
of  caX6c  roc.  This  explanation  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  third  given 
by  the  Scholiast  on  tius  passage. 
Hey.  Piad.  Camm.  ii.  p.  619, 
lineSS. 

Hie  explanation  given  by  Her- 
man is  this:  *^  Sis,  qnalis  es,  toi 
**'  recordattts :  pnlcer  simius,  sem- 
^  per  pnlcer,  in  ore  est  pueris.  L  e. 
**  nomnt  landes  qnibus  vnlpes  si- 
<<mhim  decepit.''  In  which  the 
poet  is  supposed  to  allnde  to  an 
and^rt  fftble,  wherein  the  fox  is 
represented  as  deceiving  by  his 
flatteries  the  monkey:  this  con- 
jeetoxe  vras  first  thrown  out  by 
Hnschke ;  and  the  reader  may  find  a 
long  but  obscnrenote  upon  it, writ- 
ten by  Barker  of  Cambridge,  and 
nsetted  in  Hnntingford's  Damndi 
Lexicon,  alphabetically  arranged, 
a  US.  i.  e.  eiqperientiam  etma- 


tnritatem  animi.  Heyne  thinks 
that  Xaxciv  Kopiehvy  like  Kapircv* 
9^€Uy  is  nsed  for  the  common  ixay 
the  translation,  therefore,  may  be 
simply:  ''for  he  i^ssessed  a 
«  mind  blameless,"  &c.  Hey.  Find. 
Carmm.  i.  225. 

b  According  to  Heyne's  pnne- 
tuation  and  correction  pfoposed  in 
the  L.  V.  the  translation  of  this 
passage,  commencing  at  da,  is: 
**  an  evil  inextricable  is  tiiat  which 
*'  at  the  hands  of  whispering  Sat- 
<<  terers  ever  be&Is,  to  both  Um 
**  they  tkmder^  and  him  they  adn^ 
*^late:  wbolly  like  to  foxes  in 
'^  manners  and  love  of  gain  are 
**  these  interpreters  of  calnmny  :* 
in  which  cip^a  is  taken  in  the 
same  sense  as  at  Pyth.  iii.  96. 

c  142.  Kip^u  dk,  explained  by 
the  Scholiast,  ri  ydp  airroic  rovro 
rb  Kantfopilv  ivusipSkc  rvyxdvcc; 
or  otherwise,  ri  o^rotc  xipioc  karl 
rb  ^ur/3aXXciv  kfu;  but  in  order 
that  this  explanation  should  hold 
good,  it  ou^t  to  be  Kipioc  iky  or 
Kkpdri9i,  Hnsohke  conjectures  Kff»- 
^(H  from  if  Kcp^<tf,  a  reading  ap- 
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the  toil  of  the  sea^  the  rest  of  the  |a«kle  low 
sinking,  I  remain  buoyant  like  the  eork  on  the 
faceof  the  deep."^ 

Ant:  4.  Amoi^  the  good  the  crafty  citizen  cannot  prof* 
fer  one  word  powerful  to  persuade ;  yet  indeed 
ertngiog  to  all,  he  surely  weaves  evil '  his 
impudence  I  share  not ;  may  I  ever  love  a  friend ; 
but  to  my  foe  myself  a  bte,  like  to  the  wolf  ^  I  will 
rush  on  hi^n>  treading  here  and  there  in  his 
crooked  ways. 

In  every  state  the  true-tongued  man  prevails^ 
in  the  land  swayed  by  a  monarch ;  yea,  when  the 


fvovied  by  H«niun,  Heyne,  (in  His  mfj  nmigwHom  or  tMpwneky  (w 

fWrtkoiiMNMiiotaSyeditedbySdiM.  in  Pyth.  iv.  47.  tMX»¥  B6pv  is 

ferOaadAhlwttdt:  the  preoading  med  to  tigniiy  ship,)  aad  mcevi| 

soto  explaiju  how  Hoyne  oi»Tiatas  Iripa,  iKe  Aip^  itaelf,  or  iti  bnkem 

Ibe  diffionlty.  fngmaUs:     the    EiigUsh  wovld 

d  144^147.  CoDitniotioii :  4rc  be :  <*  For  though,  at  in  the  sailere* 

y^  (ffar4i)  tlv^Xunf  wAvoy  (i.  e.  tii  ^  toil,  the  rest  of  the  wreck  umy 

^  fltk^rtf)  tfvctiac  Mfmc  Uxoioa/s  **  sink  deep,  still  I  remain  nnim. 

00^,  (L  e.  the  rat  of  the  net  deep  <<  merged,,  like  cork  swimming  on 

r,)   dfiawiffToc  tlfUf  ftXxit  *'  the  face  of  the  ooeaa."    Diii. 


t^r  virip  Kpcoc  ^|Mtc«    The  poet,  cnlty  however  still  nmains  as  to 

tiierelbre,  compares  himself  h>  the  tlm  right  interpretation  of  6xoinc^ 

eork  floats  attached  to  a  seine,  e   161.  Arav,  see  Hey.  Pindt 

whioh'  remain  on  the  ftoe  of  the  Carmm.  i.  287.  V.L. 

water,  and  point  out  the  place  of  f  155.  After  comparing  his  b«cb> 

the  sunken  net  biting  foes  (for  it  is  supposed  tlwl 

Keppe,  in  a  note  to  his  Latin  Pindar  lereUi  these  baibed  shafts 

Teruon  of  the  Odes,  has  given  a  of  reproof  against  some 


noble  interpretation  of  this  pas-    wretches   wim   had   calnmniated 
sage,  which  I  was  strongly  tempted    him  to  Hiero)  the  poet  now  Ukmm 


to   adopt  in  my  translation :  he    himself  to  a  wolf  that  shall 
wonld  taka  ^iviktoc  wdveQ  to  sig-    them  with  vinknting  fieroaMW. 
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boisterous  people/  or  when  the  wise  do  guard  the 
commonweal. 


It  boots  not  to  struggle  witli  god^  who  now  £i>.4.i«s. 
lifts  up  the  lot  of  these^  anon  again  gives  mighty 
glory  unto  others;  yet  does  not  that  sooth  the 
mind  of  the  envious ;  they^  weighing  their  own 
lot^  in  an  uneven  scale^  inflict  a  sore  wound  on 
their  hearty  ere  they  attain  what  they  devise  in 
mind  It  avails  to  bear  lightly  the  yoke  placed 
on  our  necks;'  but  of  a  surety  to  kick  against  the 

prick  is  a  slippery  path. ^Still  may  heaven  grant 

me  g^cious  to  commune  with  the  good. 


g  ISS.  Alter  wpo^ipti  fnpply  ei- 
tlier  rd  irpdyiiara  or  iavrSv  I  do 
Bot  see  how  the  poet  can  be  jiisti. 
Sed  in  applying  tluB  priTilege  to 
the  good  in  a  democracy  ^  Where 
**  gentry,  title,  wisdom  cannot  con- 
**  dude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no  of 
^  general  igngrance." 

h  166—170.  Constroction :  6 
(vovf  T&v  ^ovBp&v)  iXxofuvoc  (&v- 
wtp  Kara)  9r6^iuue  Tiv6e  iftfuraag 
(i.  e.  thinking  the  fortune  of  others 
greater  than  their  own)  i  viirolc  (for 

^€  lUtpSl^  wplv  rvxctv  ^a  (oi  0^o- 
v€pol)  ftiixatmvrai- 

i  171.  Hie  poet  compares  him- 
self to  a  yoked  animal ;  to  kick 
against  the  driver^s  spnr  or  prick, 
tlial  is  to  say,  discontent  makes 
our  lot  the  worse.  The  oxen  yoked 
to  the  plough  were  among  the  an- 
cients mged  to  speed  by  the  means 


of  a  long  pointed  pole :  in  Lom* 
bardy,  Calabria,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Italy,  these  animals  are 
still  driven  in  the  same  manner; 
nor  is  tliat  the  only  instance  where- 
in the  agricultural  practices  of  the 
ancients  have  been  preserved  by 
their  descendants  in  that  fair  coun- 
try. 

The  reader  must  have  observed 
that  in  this  Ode  there  is  no  local 
circumstance  iiinted  at,  wherefirom 
we  may  conclude,  in  whal  place 
the  victory  (if  the  Ode  was  written 
on  the  occasion  of  a  victory  at  aU) 
was  won:  the  qnestion  can  liardly 
at  this  distant  period  admit  of  any 
satisfiictory  solution;  yet  it  has 
been  much  disputed  by  the  various 
editors :  to  take  any  farther  notice 
of  their  ingenious  hypotheses 
would  be  irrelative  to  my  design. 


THE  THIRD 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   THE    SAME    HIERO 


AS  THE  TWO  PRECEDING, 


For  a  Victory  in  the  Single  Horse  Race, 


'   Argument. 


Hiero  lay  grievously  ill ;  hence  the  poet  begins  by  offering  up 
his  vow  that  Chiron  might  rise  from  the  dead,  Chiron  who' 
was  the  friend  of  man  and  tutor  to  Aesculapius,  l^— 14.^ 
He  proceeds  to  Ae  birth  of  .the  god  of  medidnei  14r-^a 
His  skill  and  lot,  79 — ^110.  He  repeats  his.  prayers  for. 
the  re-establishment  of  Hiero's  health,  110 — 140.  He 
solaces  his  hero  by  reminding, him  that  m  this  life  there  is 
no  bliss  unalloyed  wiih  sorrow,  140 — 190.  The  poet  then 
encout'ages  him  by  His  own  Example  to  b^  content. 


[Date  of  Um  victory,  Pyth.  27,  or  foU.  (Olymp.  75,  S.  A.C.  478.)  Hiero 
likewise  won  a  victory  In  the  horse-race,  Pyth.  fO.  Olymp.  74,  S. 

A.C.  482.] 
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TO  TRB 


SAME  HIERO  AS  THE  TWO  PRECEDINO, 
Far  a  Ftdory  in  the  Single  Hone  Race. 


8».i.  If  befitting  such  a  public  vow  proceed  from 
my  tongucj  I  would  the  deeoned  Chiron^  sod  of 
Phillyris^  Hvedj  potent  offspring  of  heaven-engen- 
dered Saturn  ;  and  that  the  monster  of  the  field 
ruled  in  the  dales  of  Pelion^  endowed  with  soul 
aflfectionate  to  men :  such  still  as  of  yore  when  he 
fostered  the  sweet  artificer  of  invigorating  healthy 
Aesculapius^  demi-god^  repeller  of  manifold  dis- 
eases—-——* 

AiiT.1.14.  Whomj  ere,  aided  bj  Lucina,  protectress  of 
mothers,  the  daughter  of  the  chivalrous  Phleg* 
yas/  had  brought  forth,  slain,  through  the  devices 
of  Apollo,  by  Dian's  golden  shafts,  she  descended 

a  li»  CoroniB,  th«  mother  of  Aesculapitif. 
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from  her  bed  to  Pluto's  dome ;  ^ for  never  is 

tbe  Mrratb  of  Jove's  sons  frustrate* 

For*"  faaviog' before^  uokaowD  of  ber  sire^  con- 
versed with  the  unshorn  Phoebus,  and  bearing  the 
hallowed  efl3uence  of  the  deity^  yet  in  the  strayings 
of  her  mind  contemning  him^  she  approved  an- 
other union.  8he  abode  not  to  approach  the  nup-  Ep.  i.  sr. 
.  ttai  boards  nor  the  shout  of  loud-sounding  hyme- 
nean :  such  as  the  bride^s  companion  virgins, 
peers  in  age,  love  to  hymn  amid  evening  songs."^ 

b  9S.  Corank  was  killed  by  tiie    zv.  406 ;  xviii.  SOI ;  and  zx«  61 
darts  of  Diana :  i.  e.  she  died  in    and  SO,  of  the  Utter.'    TUs  obser* 


ohIldHbed.     Diana  was,  no  less  ration   the    lenewer  took 

than Jano^agoddess of ohild-birth;  Schmidins  (Pindarl  Pytiuonn* lU. 

hence   the    poets   (as   Schneider  a.  S.)  where  the  editor  infers  fion 

proves  by  two  epigrams  from  the  1. 64  et  seqq.  that  the  lady  died  of 

antimlogy)  call  tiie  pangs  of  tiaTail  the  plagoe :  in  jnstioe  to  Mr.  Moore 

shafts  of  Diana.    Oedike  Pindars  the  ontic  should  have  stated  tbe 

PythischeSiegshymnen,9T.  Heyne  source  whence  he  derived  hit  ia- 

expiainsityexpartuniortnaest  fgnnationy  and   have   added  the 

A  late  writer,  criticising  Moore's  opinion  of  Heyne  and  CMike» 

poattunwus  translation  of  Pindar,  which  eertaiiily  must  be  regarded 

hi  tiie  Quarterly  Beview,  explains  asftiranthority  in  translating  thia 

the  above  allnsicai  to  Diana  yery  poet,  but  SKtc  S^v&c. 

difibrntlyfromlheeonuDentatorl  I  have  toanslatod  U.19,S0yihMn 

have  just  quoted: « Hie  Greeks,' he  Pauw'a  leading  ic  ^oX^^. 

aayiBy^iniputedthesnddendeathsof  o  SS-*«7.  Gonstraetion:  i  (L  e. 

wunen  to  Diana,astiiey  did  those  Ko^mm^)^  (f»  yifi)  Kf&ffipp  wo* 

cf  men  to  the  agency  of  ApdUo; —  rpbt^  lux^va  wpAt^ta^  dmipeiKoftp 

and  this  equally  vrhsre  the  deith  ^o^siy,  leed  iipmf0a  ewipua  <Sfo« 

wan  eouneetad  with  a  notion  ci  maJ^ap^  (h.  L  sscnuH,)  direfXai^ 

Avine  anger,  and  where  it  was  at-  pkaag^  pav  0.  e.  ^oipw)  dfiirKaKU 

ttibstedtoanintsrpoaithmofmer.  oic  fpsttM^,  ^vevy  dXXoir  yd^mr* 

ey.    Homer  is  fhll  of  instanees  of  d  SS.  Hesychius  explains  nv* 

botii ;  n.  vi.  SOS  ;  xxIt.  OSS ;  and  ptZofUvtus  by  vp/gvcuovfUvmc  in 

Odyas.zi.SI7andSS4,areof  the  this  seaee  I  take  kov^OU^m^ 

nd  Odyss.  mi.  ITl,  197;  Heyne  renden.tiie  passage  sigcre 


IM 
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But  la  truth  she  loved  the  absent* so  mlao 

are  many  affected ;  for  among  men  lives  a  vain 
race^  who^  despising  that  before  them^  look  for- 
vvard  to  remote  things,  with  idle  hopes  pursuing 
emptj  phon/oms/ 


aTE.2.4S.  This  enormous  guilt  did  the  rash  soul  of  gaj- 
trimmed  Coronis  incur :  for  she  lay  in  the  couch 
of  a  stranger  come  from  Arcadia :  but  she  hid  not 
from  the  seer.     Since  <  in  Pytho,  receptacle  of  sa- 


jwoemlitery  hbderey  imter  cmUui^  wai- 
1%9V^  mUwre.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm. 
i.  2SS.  V.L.  The  wbcHe  pMsage 
Ikom  1.  SS  tol.  SS,  is  a  natiiial,  and 
tlMMfoie  simple  description  of  a 
young  lass  in  lore,  but  tiashfal : 
according  to  the  ponctnation  ar 
dopted  by  all  editon  previoas  to 
Heyne  (who  cancelled  the  fall  stop 
after  ^oip^y)  the  beanty  of  this  part 
of  Pindar  was  entirely  lost 

e  U.  Ischys,  the  son  of  Elatns, 
an  Arcadian  prince:  tQv  AmSv' 
rmv  is  probaUy  neater,  and  may 
be  regaided  as  an  ensilage  for  the 
mascaline  singular. 

f  S5--43.  A  motal  Knark  of 
general  i^ppUcationy  introdoced  by 
the  circamrtsnoe  before  the  poet. 
Sach,  the  reader  will  hare  observe 
edy  is  the  nntTersal  praotioe  of 
Pindar;  a  praetiee  which  it  were 
devoutly  to  be  wished  our  modem 
poets  would  imitate,  for  the  aim  of 
poesy  is  to  instruct  as  well  as  to 
please. 

.  g  4S— 6S.  ConstructiQn :  Iv  hk 
H^Mnn  fkiiXMKif  cis^  (pto  ytf^c- 
ro)  T99a  vrnaH  fimMe  Ao^ioCy*— 


yvw/iifv  irt9cS»v---irapd  wayra  t- 
cavTi  votfj  KOivAm  eff^vrAr^f  &c. 
^  In  Pytho^  where  are  receiTed  the 
^  sheep  ^ssm^«,  the  king  of  the 
**  temfde  Loxias(i.e.  Apollo)  learnt 
**  tiiese  niattefs(i.  e.  the  ii^idality 

**  of  Coronis) iuTing  induced 

^  his  mind  (i.  e.  himself)  to  bdiere 
**  (animum  adducens,  h.  e.  se  ad 
^  credendum  adduoens,) — -firooi 
**  ku  mind  tliat  knows  all  tiiings» 
'*  most  uplift  communicator  to 
<*  him  of  all  things,  (qui  ipsi  Tcra- 


See  Hey.  Pind.  Canam.  i  SS»snd 
aS7.  Apollo  was  at  JDelphi,  iur 
distent  from  Coitmisy  but  his  di- 
vine eye  witnessed  her  crime,  his 
■oul  was  brought  to  credit  her 
guilt,  and  unaided  by  any  other 
means,  his  mind,  that  knows  aU 
tilings,  and  needs  no  impaiter  or 
infoimant  but  itself;  learnt  the  dead. 
According  to  most  interpretsis, 
Apollo  had  placed  a  raven  to  walch 
the  conduct  of  Coronis;  and  by 
this  bird  he  was  infonned  of  his 
ndstiess's  inconstancy ;  they  tbsve* 
fore  take  cocvdyc  as  relating  to  the 
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crifice4  sheep,  the  sovereign  of  the  shrine^  Apollo 
Loxias^  having  broi^ht  his  soul  to  believe,  learnt 
the  event  in  his  all-knowing  roindj  most  true  im- 
parter.  He  is  touched  not  with  falsehood ;  nor 
god  nor  mortal  deceives  him  by  deed  or  thought. 

The  god  then  having  known  the  concubinage  ant.s.ss. 
of  the  stranger  Ischjs,  son  of  Elatus,  and  the  un- 
lawful fraud,  despatched  bis  sister,  flaming  with 
wrath  irresistible^  to  Laceria  ;^  for  the  virgin 
dwelt  near  Boebias'  rugged  strand.  And  unpropi- 
tious  fate/  that  had  allured  to  the  crime^  destroyed 


raTeii.  Oedike,  who  follows  the 
general  explanatioDy  coastrues : 
r6^^  ilff^v  Ao^iag  irapd  KOiv&vt 
t.  yvvfuiv  r.  v.  i.  >,  Hifl  transla- 
ti<m  runs  bb  follows :  **  Doch  nicht 
**  Terixnigeii  blieb  es  dem  schaaen- 
**  den  Oott  Im  opfenreichen  Py* 
^  then  yemahm  es  der  Konig  des 
^  Tempels,  Phobus  von  seinem  ge- 
^  treuesten  Boten,  und  sein  allwis- 
^  sender  Oeist iibeneugte  ihn  des." 
The  literal  English  of  which  is : 
iTttHdUfioi  remtun  kiddin/r&m 
the  sceinflr  g^d.  In  Pytho^  rich  in 
meryUe,  the  lamg  qf  the  temple^ 
PhoehnSf  heard  U  /rem  hie  meet 
truMy  meaatnger^  and  hie  onrniecient 
mind  eandneed  him  thereof:  in 
which  he  appears  to  adopt  Schmid's 
explanation  cfyvdfiay  irtSvvy  cum 
persnasisset  snae  sententiae ;  i.  e. 
cum  certo  se  hoc  scire  statoisset 
Oedike  Pindars  Pythische  Siegs- 
hyanen,  99.  Schmidii  Pind«  Py- 
thionn.  117. 


The  passage  is  truly  difficult, 
and  seems  to  baffle  the  efforts  of 
all  who  try  to  unite,  in  theb  ex- 
planation of  it,a  good  general  sense 
and  proper  grammatical  rerBion  of 
the  constituent  words.  Tourlet  has 
followed  the  safest  course,  that  of 
skipping  the  whole  sentence :  the 
honest  old  Mazin  renders  :  &  Tap- 
print  d'nn  sien  fionilier  ties-droittt- 
rier,  h  qui  il  ouure  son  coeur; 
i'entends  de  son  propre  esprit  diu- 
in,  &  de  sa  prudence  piophetique, 
qui  cognoit  &  s^ait  toutes  choses. 
Les  OeuYres  de  Pindare  transla- 
t^es  du  Orec  par  F.  Marin,  Cham-  * 
penois.   Paris,  1617. 

h  60.  Laceria,  a  city  of  Thes- 
saly,  where  Coronis  then  dwelt. 
Near  this  place  was  the  lake  Bo^ 
bias,  between  mounts  Olympus, 
Ossa,  and  Pelion.    Strab.  lib.  9. 

i  62.  AalfKitv  ^  h-ipoc  see  Hey. 
Pind.  Carmm.  i.  SS7.  N.  Schmid 
understands  it  as  meaning  her  ewt 
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ker ;  of  the  tieigfahoura  too  many  suffered  aed  pe* 
rohed  with  her ;  the  fire^  forth  borsting  from  one 
sparky  vaated  miith  wood  oa  the  mouataia  bro'm. 

£p.  s.  68.  But  when  her  ktasmeo  pUced  the  laaid  oo  the 
wooden  pjre^  and  Vulcan's  mighty  fulgence  com- 
pared her,  then  did  4^pollo  saj^,  '^  My  soul  will 
'^  964  endure  to  deBtroy,  in  the  dire  sufferance  of 
'*  its  modieK,  my  offspriiig  by  death  nost  nuaera- 
'*ble/' 

He  said,  and  at  the  first  stride  seizing,  snatched 
the  boy  from  the  corse— —and  the  glowing  fires 
sundered  before  him  Bearing  forth   the 

chUdy  be  gave  him  to  the  Magnesian  centanr,  that 
he  might  teach  him  to  heal  the  many  ailing  dis- 
eases of  men. 

STR.S.8S.  Them,  therefore,  whoso  came  unto  him,  bayfng 
sdf-caused  sores ;  or  marred  in  limbs  by  the  po- 
lished steel  or  far-hurled  stone;  or  wasted  in  body 
by  summer's  fire^  or  winter's  cold^  he  cuced,  free- 
ing various  from  various  pains :   some  he  filed 


gtmM»:  some  of  the  anciento  altri-  Ter  oommeiices  by  a  aharp  caustic 

butiBg  a  good  aod  evil  geniua  to  feeling  on  that  part  of  tl^  body 

Mf  h  man,  as  eveiy  Catholic  has  which  has  been  too  long  exposed 

BOW  a  guardian  angeL    Schmld.  to  the  rays  of  the  son ;  it  then 

Pythionn»  118.  spreads  over  the  limbs^and  shortly 

k  87.  Probably  in  allusioft  to  berewres  the  miserablo  vuctin  of 

thatdreadlul  malady  known  abroad  sense-  and  motiQii. 
by  the  name  ctmp  de  wliU:  this  fe* 


ODE  in. 


IM 


healthfiil,  (ending  them  with  gentle  spells ;  others 
drinking  sooth  drugs^  or  wrapping  simples'  around 
their  limbs ;  others  again  by  section. 

But  e'en  wisdom  is  enthralled  by  gain ;  even  Ant.s.m. 
him  did  gold,  glittering  in  the  hand,  pervert  by 
the  mighty  meed  to  rescue  from  death  a  man 
already  bound  bi/  fate.  Hence  the  son  of  Sa- 
turn^ with  his  hands  heaving  betwixt  both^"" 
swiftly  rapt  the  breath  from  their  bosoms;  and 
the  blazing  bolt  struck  death  into  them  ♦ 


It  behoves''  man  to  seek  from  the  gods 
things  befitting  mortal  minds^  knowing  that 
which  ever  stands  before  our  feet^  of  what  es- 
tate we  are      ■  .     My  soul^  covet  not  immor-Ep.s.io9. 

1  95.  ^dpfioKa,  Gedike  has  reii> 
dered  this  word  Heilkrant,  and  as 
Hvyns  has  sanotioiied  the  Tenkm 
widk  his  approbattoBy  I  hare  aot 
ohfected  to  admh  it  in  my  transla- 
tta.  Chiron  is  said  to  have  djsco- 
rered  a  plant  very  nsefal  in  medi' 
cine,  and  hence  called  the  Chlro. 
ahun  or  Centanrion. 

m  IM.  Between  Aesenlapins  and 
the  nun  he  had  lesuscitated :  this 
last,  according  to  some,  was  Hip- 
polytus;  according  to  others,  Ty|i- 
darens,  Capanens,  Olancas,  Orion, 
«to. 

n  106—106.  Construction:  x^ 
(nvd)  fM9r€bi%»  ircLpu  dMfi6viav  rd 

wAp  wo^buy  ttiae  tiftkv  tdcac  (Seien^ 
tem^  fW9d  oats  pedes  ett  omuesqne 
scire  possumns  statim :  ^mIw  nem- 


pe  nuau  tortU,)    Panw  Nott  in 
Find.  142. 

0  11(K— 111«  This  sentence  b^ 
longs  to  the  foregoing,  according 
to  Heyne :  according  to  Schmidius 
tiie  meaning  is :  do  not,  in  spite  of 
fgOe,  pray  that  Chiron  may  be  re» 
suscitated  and  immortal.  Gedike 
supposes  that  the  poet  wishes  to 
comfort  Hiero  with  the  idea  that 
the  wish  of  everlisttng  life  and 
health  is  Yain ;  of  these  three  ex- 
planations, that  of  Heyne  must 
strike  all  as  tiie  most  appropriate. 

1  cannot  dismiss  this  passage 
witiiont  noticing  the  manner  in 
whioh  Gedike  renders  1. 110.  He 
construes :  dvrXci  (bale)  (card)  -ri^v 
ftnx^^^  (yn^  an  instrument)  ift- 
irpwcrov  (efficient:)  or,  as  in  his 
translation;  baUnHwUkuMpUtim 
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tal  life;  but  perfect  deeds  practicable- 


If  the  sage  Chiron  still  dwelt  in  the  cave^  and  my 
mellifluous  hymns  could  pour  aught  of  a  philter 
in  his  soul ;  in  truth  "■  would  I  persuade  him  to 
call  and  give  now  also  unto  good  men  some  healer 
of  burning  pangs^  whether  son  of  Phoebus  or  his 
father  Jortx. 


Str.  4. 
184. 


Then  on  ship-board  cutting  the  Ionian  main^ 
I  would  hie  to  Arethusa's  springs  to  the  Aet- 
nean  host^  who  sways  Syracusa^  sovereign  meek 
to  citizens^  unenvious  of  the  good^  and  to  guests 
a  wondrous  patron.  Were  I  to  descend  io 
him  bringing  two  joys^  golden  Health  and  the 
choral  song^  brilliancy  to  the  crowns  of  the  Py- 
thian contests^  crowns  which  Pherenicus^  prevail- 


htckeiy  (flchopfe  rait  keinem  lechs- 
enden  Eimer)  whereby  he  supposes 
the  poet  to  allude  to  the  fable  of 
theDanaideSyand  that  his  meaning 
is,  **  Covet  not,  O  Hiero,  eternal 
"  life  and  wealth :  he  that  foims 
**  such  a  wish  is  like  him  that 
'*  heaves  out  water  with  a  pierced 
*<bowI/'  Qedike  Pindan  Py. 
thische  Siegshymnen,  pp.  101, 110, 
and  120. 

p  111.  The  poet  now  returns  to 
the  opening  of  the  Ode  from  whence 
he  had  naturally  digressed  to  the 
history  of  Aesculapius. 

q  115->119.  Constnuction :  rol, 
Im^w  idv  fuv  (I  would  persuade 
him  by  intreating)  rapacrxilv  Kai 
yvv  ^vlpairiv  iekoi^  iarifpd  Tiya 


rtcX^fiivoy  (called  to  the  I 
of  human  nature)  ^p/idv  vovomv 
(of  hot  diseases,  Mitdmg,  fefhsft^ 
to  ftur;  or,  as  M/en  mtfj  to  the 
stone  J  under  whiek  Hiero  teas  euffer- 
ing)  ^  {rmia)  Aaroiia  (soDof  Ap 
polio,  such  as  was  Aesculapius)  ^ 
waripog  (or  son  of  Jove,  who  was 
the  father  of  Apollo,  1.  e.  ApoUo 
himself.)  Hey.  Pind.  Caraun.  i. 
242.  N. 

Herman  regards  Kikktifdvov  as 
governing  AartiiSa  in  the  sense  of 
mm  of  ApoUo,  or  his  father,  Jove. 
So  in  Rhesus,  v.  209.  rig  6  tTrpanf- 
y6c>  *^<<^  rivoc  ccrX^/xlvoc;  whote 
son?  So  again  Sophocl.  Electr. 
367.  See  Hey.  Pind*  Carmm.  iii. 
320.    Herm.  Nott. 


i 
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log,  enV  ^on  iq  Ginrba:'  I  would  conie,  after 
crossing  the  deep  sea^  a  light  to  him  more  splen- 
dent^ I  vouch^  than  the  heavenly  star. 

But  indeed  will  I  implore  the  mother  of  the  Am.  4. 
gods,  whomj  hallowed  deity,  nightly  virgins  oft 
hymn  with  Pan  before  my  portal/ 

Since^  O  Hiero^  thou  hast  learnt  to  understand 
the  true  pinnacle  of  wisdom^  thou  knowest>  taught 
by  the  bards  of  old,  that  ^'  For  one  good  the  im- 
''  mortals  give  to  men  two  evils :  but  these  fools 
^'  have  not  power  to  bear  in  moderation ;  not  so 
'*  the  wise,  who  turn  to  view  the  good  in  all 
"things.'''' 

Thee  the  fate  of  happiness  follows ;  for  surely  £f.4.iso. 
great  bliss  (if  on  any  man)  looks  with  favour  on 
the  sovereign  chief:  but  neither  to  Peleus,  son  of 
Aeacus,  nor  to  the  godlike  Cadmus,  befel  life  un- 
embittered :  who  are  related  to  have  possessed  the 
highest  bliss  among  mortals ;  who  e'en  heard  on 
the  mountain/  and  in  seven-gated  Thebes,  sing- 

r  133.  irorl*  it  U  supposed  diat  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  Pan; 

some  considerable  time  had  elapsed  the  pious  poet  offers  the  royal  sof* 

between  the  Tictory  and  the  recital  ferer  the  assistance  of  his  prayers, 

of  this  Ode.  u  146—140.  This  is  generally 

s  133.  Cirrfaa  was  not  fiur  from  regarded  as  an  extract  from  Homer, 

Delphi,  and  dose  to  the  Pythian  IL4#',687  et  seiiq.  fiMhioned  by  the 

cirque.  poet  for  his  pupose :  Heyne  da- 

t  136—140.  It  may  be  gathered  nies  the  applicatiott  of  the  passage, 

from  the  Scholiast  and  Pausaaias,  x  160.  On  mount  Pelica;  in  the 

tiiat  Pindar  had  erected  near  his  neighbourhood   of  which  Peleiis 

house  a  temple  and  statue  to  Rhea,  reigned.    Both  ha  and  Cadmus, 


165. 


178, 
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lug^thegoldta-tetledMiMM;  whea  tins  espoused 
largerejed  Harmony^  that  Thetis^  famed  daugiiter 
8TR.0.  of  goodlj-counselliDg  Nereus :  e*en  did  the  gode 
feast  with  both;  and  thej  saw  on  their  golden 
thrones  Saturn's  kkiglj  son%  and  received  nuptial 
boons. 

Through  Jove^s  grace  reliered  from  former 
woes/  they  lilted  up  tbev  hearts :  yet  again  in 
after  time  his  three  daughters  bereft  the  one  of 
part  of  his  bliss  by  sharp  sufferings ;  and  fiiAher 
Ant.  6.  Jovc  Came  to  the  lovdy  bed  of  the  fair-armed  * 
Hiyona ;  the  other's  son/  whom  alope  immortal 
Thetis  forth  brought  in  Pthia,  losing  by  the  bow 
his  life  in  war^  raised  deep  wailing  among  the 
Greek  Sy  when  burnt  in  ihe  funeral  fire. 

Whoso  among  mortals  keeps  in  mind  die  path 
of  truths  behoves  him  to  be  happy  in  what  is  sent 
him  by  the  blessed ;  for  various  are  the  breezes  of 
the  lofty-flying  winds;  the  happiness  of  men 
reaches  not  to  long  continuance  when  it  befals 
great  and  ovcr>weigbty  ■  . 


king  of  Tliebet,  wera  Immio«k4  y  169.  Both  Cadmus  and  Pelens 

with  the  pfeseiice  of  the  gods  at  had  been  obliged  to  quit  th«r  na- 

their  iiuptiali;  and  conBequenUy  tiveland. 

might  be  esteemed  of  all  mortals  s  177.  Thyona^i.e.  Semele:  the 

the  most  fiiTOund  by  the  blessed ;  madness  of  Agaye  and  Ino,  with 

yet  they  pasasd  not  a  life  unmiii-  the  haplesa  love  of  Semele,  are 

gled  with  sonow :  how,  then,  could  known  to  alL 

Hieio  expect  to  live  ythoUj  flree  a  17S.  Achilles,  who  waa  slain 

fion  pain  or  griet  by  Paris  in  the  Tn^an  war. 
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Moderate  in  moderate  fortune^  great  in  great  Ep.5.i9i. 
will  I  be :  **  the  bliss  that  befals  me  I  will  cherish 
in  mind^  improving  it  to  my  best.     But  if  the  Al- 
mighty send  me  great  wealthy  I  have  the  hope 
hereafter  to  find  lofty  glory. 

Nestor  and  Lycian  Sarpedo^  theme  of  men^  we 
know  from  the  sounding  verses  which  sage  artifi- 
cers have  accorded;  for  by  noble  hymns  worth 
becomes  lasting ;  but  to  few  is  it  easy  to  compass 
such. 


b  191.  i.  e.  I  will  accommodate  among  the  generationB  to  come ; 

myself  to  my  fortune.    The  poet  this  shall  be  achieved  by  encou- 

applies  to  Imnself  what  he  wishes  raging  properly   those   endowed 

to  propose  as  an  nnirersal  precept:  with  genius;  thus  Sarpedo  and 

Let  all  accommodate  themselyes  to  Nestor   still  live   in  the   yerses 

their  fortune;  improying  to  their  composed  in  their  honour;  yet  few 

best  what  god  sends  to  them  :  are  they  who  can  expect  such  hap- 

shonld  any  gain  mighty  wealth,  let  piness  as  to  be  sung  by  a  Homer 

him  employ  it  so  as  to  obtain  glory  or  a  Pindar. 


THE  FOURTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO     ARCESIL  AUS, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race. 


Argument. 


The  Ode  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  Muse  to  praise 
Areesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  1 — 5.  The  poet  instantly 
passes  to  the  origin  of  his  hero's  native  colony ;  as  tin's 
was  interwoven  with  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
hence  a  relation  of  Medea's  prophecy  to  Euphemus,  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  6 — 94,  The  interpretation  of  the  oracle 
spoken  at  Delphi  to  Battus  concerning  transporting  a  colony 
into  Libya»  94 — ^118.  The  departure  of  the  Argonauts, 
118—438.  The  slaying  of  the  dragon,  and  conquest  of 
the  fleece,  are  briefly  exposed,  438—467.  Some  good 
counsels  are  added. 


(Date  of  the  victory,  according  to  the  SchoIiaat»  Pyth.  31.  i.  e*  Olynp. 
79,  S.  A.C.  462.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  IV. 

TO    ARCESILAUS, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race. 


Str.  1.  M.USE  !  this  day  must  thou  attend  my  hero 
friend^  king  of  Cyrene^  land  of  goodlj  courgerg ;  * 
that  with  Arcesilaus  jubilant  thou  mayst  prosper 
the  gale  of  hymns  due  to  the  Latoides,  and  to 
Pytho.'' 

Where  of  yore^  seated  fast  by  the  golden  birds 
of  Jove' — Apollo    not    absent — the    priestess 

a  2.  Cyrene  18  BO  called  because       b  6.  Because  the  viptory  was 
the  neighbowliood  abounded  ta    wan  fai  tlie  Pytfaian  gunet. 


faxnes:  mt  hae  Uwi  counfery  c  7.  A  cteomlooutaQii  for  tke 
even  yet  lost  its  reputation  in  this  Pyttiooess,  wlio  publisked  tiie  Del- 
respect  pidan  oracle.  Near  her  seat  were 
To  avmd  multiplied  reference,  placed  the  golden  images  of  two 
the  reader  is  informed  that  all  the  eagles ;  in  eommemogatfan  of  the 
notes  attached  to  the  translation  of  fabulous  tradition,  that  Jupiter,  in 
tins  long  and  beautiful  ode  are  ex-  order  to  know  the  middle  point  of 
tntctBd^mOedike'sPSndarsPy.  theeaxth,(ntfirsts«ppeied  tobea 
thische  Siegshymnen  (pp.  1S9, 176 ;)  curcular  plane)  despatched  two  ea- 
exc^ting  those  to  which  the  au-  gles  from  opposite  extranities, 
thor's  name  is  suljoined.  which  met  at  Delphi. 
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amuwaced  that  Battus^  foimder  t>f  Libya  the 
fruitful  after  quittii^  the  sacred  isle/  should 
rear  on  the  white  hill  a  city"*  famed  for  cars  : 
and  that  he  vith  the  seventeenth  generation' Amt.i. is. 
should  fulfil  Medea's  Th^rean  prophecy^  which 
alie  Aete'a  high-minded  daughter,  queen  of  the 
Colchians^  erst  breathed  forth  from  her  deatUess 
mouth. 

TbuB  she  spake  to  the  deno^god'  sailors  of 
Jason,  brandisker  of  the  lanoe : 


^^  Sons  ci  lofty-minded  mortals  and  of  gods^ 
^  list  i  For  I  predict  that  frpm  this  earth  now 
**  wandering  in  the  sea^  Epaphus*  daughter**  shall 


d  IIt-IS.  This  sacred  isUuid  is 
TiMfa,  tbe  notheHaDdof  Battas. 

e  14L  Qyiene  (finr  thai  is  ^  the 
^  city  famed  for  cars/'  mentioiied 
by  tbe  poat,)  ipbs  Mtoate  on  a 
findifolbiU. 

With  regard  to  the  word  /laarbc, 
wlMi  gaaflrtOly  sigaiies  n^^f 
and  by  some  is  supposed  to  be 
■sed  by  the  poet  as  expressive  of 
tba  ftHllitit  of  the  rifee,  I  haya 
taken  it  in  what  I  hnagina  is  its 
flKnre  natoral  and  appropriate  mean- 
iBgy  MB:  so  Hesych.  tA  c(c  V^^ 

f  ML  Bimwimnfky  matorfng  iironi 


idoMSlortheeo^ 

»aitablMadinA&iaa. 

g  SSu  The  Ai^NUHila  ava  called 

"^  dein^gods,'' bacanse,  diroctly  OK 

indifectly ,  they  waxe  all  descended 


from  the  gods. 

94.  Heyne  smppoaes  the  prophe- 
cy to  have  been  spoken  by  Bfeden 
at  the  retain  of  the  Argonants 
throuf^  the  Aegean  sea,  near  to 
Then ;  the  clod  mentioned  by  tlia 
poet,  V.  6T  and  89,  having  faHen 
into  the  sea,  a  part  of  whieh,  how- 
ever,  liad  adhered  to  the  shore. 
Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  1.  S64. 

h  25.  This  daughtoef  Epaphns 
is  the  nymph  Libya,  after  when 
Africa  took  its  Greek  name.' '  l9ha 
planted  a  root  or  stock  for  cities ; 
that  is  to  say,  Gyrene  was  bnilt  in 
Libya;  for  the  poets  eommMly 
blend  the  atlsibntaa  of  a  cewitry 
and  those  of  dia  penrnwhenteit 
tookitsname.  Cyrase is caDed ^ a 
^  stock  for  cities,''  boeaasa  it  was 
the  mother  eily  of  many  ether  AM- 
can  towns,  lbs  hwHifs,  ApoUoHia 
and  Teucldra. 
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''  dome  day  plant  on  the  stance  of  Jove  Ammon/ 
''  a  stock  for  cities,  cherished  by  mortals : 

tiH.  1. 29^  **  hSUa  exchanging *"  the  short-finned  dolphins 
*^  against  fleet  coursers,  and  the  oars  for  reins, 
''  they  of  that  stock  shall  rule  the  wind-footed 
"cars. 

''  Then  shall  the  token  (that  Thera  will  become 
"  the  mighty  mother-land  of  cities,)  be  fulfilled, 
"  which  erst  at  the  mouth  of  Tritonig'  lake,'  from 
"  a  god  likened  to  man  giving  earth  as  an  offering 
''  of  welcome,  Euphemus  received,  having  des- 
''  tended  from  his  prow.  And  Cronian  Jove,  the 
^  sire,  rolled  above  him  propitious  thunder,  what 
str.2.49.  "  time  the  god  approached  us  slinging  to  the  ship 
"  the  brads*cheeked  anchor,  curb  of  rapid  Argo. 
"  For  twelve  days  before  had  we  borne  from  the 
"  ocean,  over  earth's  desart  back,  the  sea-beat 
''  galley,  having,  through  my  counsels,  hauled  het 
''  high  on  dry  land."'  Then  the  deity,  wandering 
"  solitary,  came  upon  us,  having  put  on  the  bril- 
''  liant  semblance  of  a  venerable  hero ;  and  began 
**  with  friendly  words,  as  the  beneficent  are  wont 


i  38.  Jupiter  Ammon  was  wor-  I  30.  A  lake  in  Africa:  the  god 

shipped  ID  Libya;  hence  the  whole  of  which,  Triton,  appeared  to  tide 

country  is  here  termed  his  land.  Argonauts  homeward-bound,  and 

k  89.   A  beautifttl  poetic  de-  gave  to  Enphemns,  the  ancestov  of 

scrtption  of  the  change  of  life  in  Battus^the  prophetioelodof  eaiHi. 

the  cokmistB  who  were  before  is-  m  See   Hey.  Pind.  Caimm.  i 

landers,  and  oiow  dwelt  on  the  S67.    See  also  the  note  in  this 

translation  on  ¥.  447. 


€€ 


i€ 
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first  to  oifer  good  cheer  to  strangers  tiewlif 
arrived. 

'^  Of  a  truth  the  thought  of  sweet  returo  barred  Aiit.2.66. 
us  to  remain  :  and  he  said  he  was  EurypjluSj'' 
son  of  immortal  Neptune^  compasser  of  the  earth. 
But  he  perceived  us  hastening  to  depart;  where- 
fore grasping  in  his  right  hand  an  hospitable 
pledge  of  earth/  the  first  that  presented  itself^ 
'<  he  sought  to  give  it  to  Euphemus  :  nor  did  the 
"  hero  refuse^  but  springing  on  the  strand,  received 
'^  this  lucky  turf,  forth  stretching  his  hand  to  that 
''of  the  god/* 


^'  I  hear  now  that  this  turf,  iromeiged  from  the 
"  galley,  has  mingled  with  the  briny  wave,  at  eve  £p.2.7o. 
'*  dragged  into  the  wet  ocean :  yet  in  truth  oft 
''  have  I  urged  the  hinds,  relievers  of  toil,  to 
''  guard  it ;  but  their  souls  forgot*  And  hence  in 
''  this  island  is  the  immortal  seed  of  Libya  poured 
'*  ere  its  season* 

''  For  in  his  home  had  Eupheraus,  sen  of 
*'  Neptune,  ruler  of  steeds,  king,  whom  Tityus* 
''  daughter,  Europa,  erst  brought  forth  hiurd  by  , 
''  Cephisus'  brink,!*  had  he,  I  say,  when  arrived  at 


m  67.  Euryn^wwaaaprineein  the  fiitiue  cstablulMwnt  of  the  co- 

tkts  otighteoriiood.     Triton   a*,  lony  to  Libya, 

gamed  hia  nana  and  aenblanoa.  p  7S.  CepUana,  a  rirer  of  Bo»- 

o  69.  i.  e.  tiM  ck>d,  pledge  of  otia. 
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''  ttered  Taeaaru8>'>  cast  tbe  glebe  near  the  earthlj 
STR.S.8S.  '*  mouth  of  Hades,  his  blood,  after  four  gebera- 
''  tions  shall  have  passed,  would  have,  aided  bj 
''the  Danai,  takea  that  wide  land:'  for  then 
*'  would  they  have  sallied  forth  from  amfrfe  Lbmc* 
''  demon,  from  tbe  Ai^ve  gulph,  aad  from  My- 


''  But  now  in  the  beds  of  alien  women'  he  shall 
'*  £nd  a  noUe  ptogeny ;  which,  with  the  favour 
'^  of  the  godsy  coming  to  this  isk,  shidl  b^est  a 
**  man,^  sovereign  of  the  black  enclonded  plains  : 
AiiT.s.97.  «^  him  hereafter  descending  to  the  I^thian  shrine, 
''  Phoebus  in  his  golden  dome  shall  remind  by 
''  two  oracles  to  carry  in  later  timea  on  shipboard 
^*  many  men  to  the  fat  temple  of  Satumian  l^Ue.'^*" 


q  89.  TaeimniSy  a  Laconian  pio-  wonen,  with  whom  th*  Argoiunli 
montory,  near  which  was  a  cleft  conversed  on  their  homeward  Toy- 
leading  to  the  Iflfenal  vegknis.  It  age :  henea  canw  a  race  wliieh  nf- 
was  in  this  land  that  Eophemf  a  jGprated  to  Sparta,  and  afterwarda 
ruled.  to  Hiera,  where  Medea  spoke  this 

r  SS— 86.  In  the  fourth  genera*  prophecy.  FteM  Hmm  aJlerwwdk 

lion,  from  the  Aigonauts,  the  He-  went  forth  the  cohmy  which  built 

raclides  sabdued  Peloponnesus. —  Cyrene,  in  libya. 

€ta  that  oacaaim  many  af  the  ifliuh  t  SS.  Baltaa,  the  leidet  oftha 

bitants  Sad.    Had  the  myataiious  colony.  The  epithet  xtkawi^v  ia 

clod  been  preserved,  tlwse  would  probably  in  alhiaion  to  tfie  fre. 

hare  Sana  to  AMea,  awl  than  %mmi  laina  w  tha  tanitafy  e# 


founded  the  promised  colony.    In  Cyrene. 

lieu  Siereof  now,  saya  Medea,  the  «  9S.  The  Nile  ia  eidled.  Safar- 

wide  land  (i.  e.  the  Cyrenean  track  nian,  i.  e.  Jove,  because  that  liver 

in  Africa)  ahall  be  possessed  not  received  godlike   hcooun.     The 


bypaia  ariglMl  Osaaka,  (Daaai)  tw9lBflfawliilaia9gypt,alaml 

but  by  men  proceeding  flam  Lem*  wWck  ail  know  wa»  may  fMtfcl, 

naa.     •  and  aat  fc>  flam  Cywaoi 
a  89—96,  These  aie  the  Lemnia» 
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Such,  in  truth,  was  the  coturae  of  Medea's 
If  Olds :  m  silence  the  godly  heroes  stood  onrajned 
motionless,  listening  to  the  wise  prophecj        ■    . 

Blessed  son  of  Polymnestes  1  ^  by  this  spell  did 
the  omcle  of  the  Delphian  priestess  with  voice 
sdf-moved  encoorage  thee;  thrice  bidding  wel- 
come she  proclaimed  thee  Cyrene's  fated  king, 
when  at  the  hands  of  the  gods  thou  didst  edquire 
what  should  be  thy  deliyerance  from  impeded  ep*3. in. 
speech. 

Yea,  e'en  now  Areesilaus/  among  the  sons  of  this 
hero  eighth  descendant,  flourishes,  as  in  the  prime 
of  spring  pregnant  with  purple  flowers :  to  him 
Apollo  and  Pytho  haTe,  through  the  Amphscty- 
oas,'  granted  the  glory  of  the  horse-race ;  and  him 
will  I  dditer  to  the  Muses,  together  with  the 
ram's  golden  fleece ;  for  'twas  while  the  Minyae' 
sailed  in  seaich  thereof  that  the  god-imparted  ho- 
nour was  planted  unto  them. 


X  1S5<  Polyvmettes  was  the  ik-  hero   Awetilaus,   who   was    the 

ther  of  Battus,  who  had  at  first  an  eighth  descendant  from  Battus. 

InpedinMit  in  his  speech,     fie  e  1  IS.  llie  Judges  at  the  Pythian 

ooasnlted  thereupon  the  De^hian  games. 

onMe  ;  when  he  received  the  com-  a  122.  .Minyae,  a  common  name 

■Mod  to  cottTey  a  colony  into  Li-  given  to  the  Argonauts  from  an  an- 

bya.    Hie  poet  supposes  the  Py-  cient  king  Minyas,whom  most  of 


;  then  infemed  him  of  Me-  them  descended  from.    The  pas- 

dea's  prophecy,  in  order  to  encon-  sage  to  the  Argonautic  expeditioa 

rage  liim  to  the  undertaking.  is  rather  forced, 
y  115.  The  poet  fetuna  to  his 
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str.4.         What  then  was  the  commenceiBeQt.of  their  na- 

124. 

vigation  ?     What  danger  bound  them  with  stark 
adaaiantiDe  nails  ? 


'Twas  decreed  by  fate  that  Pelias*"  should  be 
slain  by  the  hands  or  stern  devices  of  the  filmed 
Aeolians ;  for  to  his  wise  soul  came  the  chilling 
prophecy^  spoken  fast  by  the  mid. navel  of  our 
fidr-tree'd  mother : 

''  Careful  to  stand  on  guard  against  a  single- 
*'  sandaled  hero^  when  from  the  high-Und  dwell- 
er ings  such  should  come  to  the  sunshine  land  of 
Ant. 4.    /'famed  lolcos^  or  alien  or  native/' 

138.  ^ 

In  time^  therefore^  came  a  hero,  with  two  jave- 
lins^ striking  terror:  a  double  vest  hdd  him; 
this^  the  native  raiment  of  the  Magnesians^  close 
fitting  to  his  wondrous  limbs ;  that  a  panther's- 
hide,  around  his  shoulders,  shielded  from  the  chil- 
ling showers :  nor  wanted  there  splendent  curling 
locks  of  hair,  but  such  waved  down  his  whole 
back:  swiftly  then,  arriving  straight,  he  stood, 
giving  proof  of  a  soul  unconscious  of  fear,  amid 
Ep.4.i59.the  thronging  host.  They  knew  him  not:  yet 
among  the  bystanders  venerating,  one  spake  e'en 
thus  : 

b  lis.  PeUas  had  robbed  Aeson,  Thessaly.  The  oncle  warned  him 

the  descendant  of  Aeolus  and  fa-  to  be  on  his  guard  against  a  man 

ther  of  Jason,  of  the  sovereignty  with  one  sandal:  this  man  turned 

over    lolcoa,  and    Magnesia,   in  out  thereafter  to  be  Jason. 
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'^  Tbis  sare  is  not  Apollo ;  nor  in  truth  Venus' 
*'  spouse/  of  the  brassen  ear :  in  fertile  Naxos 
^<  too  men  relate^  that  the  sons  of  Iphiniedeia  died> 
'^'Otns  and  thou  Ephialtes^  daring  sovereign. 
^^  Dian's  swift  arrow^  plucked  from  her  uncon- 
*^  quered  quiyer^  reached  also  Tityus/  to  the  end 
^'  that  each  might  love  to  compass  only  the  sweets 
*•  within  bis  power  :** 

Such  things  did  they  speak^  communing  with  Str.  6« 
each  other :  borne  by  mules  in  a  polished  car^  Pe- 
Has  hastening  forwards  approached;  straight  see- 
ing the  welUknown  solitary  sandal  on  the  right 
foot/  he  stood  astonished;  but  concealing  in 
mind  his  terror^  he  bespake  him : 

^  Stranger^  what  land  dost  thou  boast  to  be  thy 
<^  country  ?  And  who  among  earth-begotten 
'^  women  foiih  brought  thee  from  her  white 
*^  womb  ?  Polluting  not  thy  dUcdurse  with  roost 
^*  hateful  lies^  speak  thy  race.''   . 

Unabashedi  thus  with  gentle  words  he  replied :  ^^f-  <^* 


ITS. 


''  I  boast  having  received  the  lessons  of  duron : 
**  for  I  now  return  from  the  cave ;  from  the  pre- 

€  1S«— 169.  Min.— Otaf  tfiiA  LttlMAslbrwUcklie  wwdalnhy 

Ephii^tee,two  gintttowlMBitlM  to  dauglHsr  IMimu 

people  here  conpared  Juon,  by  •  170.  Jason  had  lest  cue  Mm- 

leasoBofliisextraonliBSryetstue.  dal  fai  erosiiBg  tli*  rlrc»  Anavnuk 

d  16S.  Tityus  was  in  knre  witii 

Z 
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'^  sence  oi  Gbarido  and  PhByra/  whoffe  the  eliMte 
«'  daughters  of  the  centaur  foitertd  me ;  y^hea  I 
'*  had  completed  twenty  years,  neither  cooimuni- 
^*  eating  io  them  the  deed^  nor  in  obsequious  words 
^'  bidding  fiirewell^  I  came  homeward,  in  order  to 
^  regain  my  father^s  ancient  honour,  now  unjustly 
^*  usurped,  which  of  yooe  Zeus  gave  to  the  chieftain 
''  Aeolus  and  to  his  sons.   For  I  hear,  that  PieUas 

Er.ft.i9s« ''  the  unjust,  yielding  to  his  foolish  soul,'  has  by 
'Vforce  reft  that  honour,  tiieir  apoient  rigjht/  from 
^'  toy  paiients ;  who.,  what  time  I  first  saw  lights 
*'  dreading  the  wickedness  of  the  orerweening  ty-* 
\*  rant,  secretly  sent  me  forth  wrapped  in  purple 
'.'  swathes ;  and  opening  the  .path  to  night  alone 
"  delivered  me  tp  Saturn's  son  Chiron^  to 
''  educate ;  having  within  the  house  performed, 
''  U  of  me  dead,  the  mournful  funeral,  aceom- 

sti.s.  ^'panted  with  the  bowlings  of  women.  Now 
^'.you  know  the  sum  of  this  n^  tale:  shew 
<'  me  <then,  worthy  citizens  without  guile,  the 
^*  dwelling  of  my  noble  ancestors :    for  son  oi 

f  162.   Chariclo  was  Chiron'li  count  of  the  colour  of  the  blood ; 

wife  j'PUiyra  was  hifiaotfaer.  ionetunes  Xivro^,  tem  th^  e|iy«- 

g  104.  Acvieacc  ^pcffiv  on  these  lope  or  caul.    But,  In  his,  in  qui- 

words   the   reader    may   consult  bus  nihil  est,  quod  ab  consensum 


Htyse's  note  (Hegr.  Plod*  Gannm.  conpellat,  dtssemm.  aliorwn  quia 

i.  370)  in  which  he  seems  to  regard  paullo  llberalior  aegre  ferat? 

th^'adjectiye  here  as  one  df  the  h  196.  Heyne  had  intended  to 

many  epithets  preserred  by  the  admit  the  reading  dpxc^«*'(«l(M^ 

poets  is  respect  to  their  antiquity,  ing  with  r«^t',niidenlQod)iB9tead 

but  of  themselres  useless,  as  Bdm^  of  diftxiiucav  agreeing  with  rmAmp. 

^P^Vf  yiOsA  XkwAv^  &g.    Hence  Hey.  Pind.  Cunnu  i.  97S.    Scha- 

the  ^|>^f  C9  or  praeoordia,  are  some*  fer's  edition.  . 
times  called  <i/ifi^iXacvai,  on  ao» 
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*'  Aesotiy  a  tiatit e,  I  am  not  coihe  to  the  foreign 
'*  land  of  aliens:  and  the  godly  centaur  was  wont 
'*  to  call  me  Jason." 

Thus  he  spake :  the  eyes  of  his  father  knew  him 
entering :  and  from  his  aged  eyelids  forth  gushed 
the  tears :  then  he  was  glad  in  soul^  seeing  his 
noble  son  the  handsomest  of  men.  And  at  tbi^ 
fame  of  that  h€ro*s  arrival  came  Resort's  two 
brothers  ;  neighbouring  Pheres''  quitting  the  Hy-  Ant.s. 
perian  sources;  and  Amythaon  from  Messene: 
swiftly  also  came  Admetus  and  Mdampus  greet- 
ing their  cousin:  Jason  receiving  them  with 
sweet  words  to  a  share  of  the  feasts  and  present- 
ing apt  gifts,  spread  great  joy,  culling  for  five 
days  and  nights  the  sacred  flower  of  jocund  life. 

But  on  the  sixth  sternly  proposing  the  heroEp.  s. 
communicated  his  whole  thought  to  his  kinsmen^ 
and  they  approved ;  straight  then  he  forth  sallied 


h   221 — 225.    Pheresy   Aeson's  loponnese.    Admetus  was  son  to 

brother,  ruled  at  Pherae  near  the  Pheres,  and  Melampus  to  Amy- 

Hyperiaa  spring,  not  fiur  from  lol-  thaon.    The  following  is  the  ge- 

coB,  the  usurped  territory  of  Pe-  nealogy  of  the  Aeolides,  so  far  as 

lias.    Aeson's  other  brother,  Amy*  this  Ode  is  concerned  : 
thaoD  lived  at  Messene  in  the  Pe- 

Aeolus. 

, K,. ^- ^ 

Crethens.  SaUnone«s.  Atbamas. 

Pheres,    Amythaon,    Aeson,       Tyro — Neptune.  Phrixus. 

I  I  t  ^ V ' 

Admetus.  Melampus.  Jason.  -Pelias. 
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with  them  ffom  tiie  banquet  aeaU  :  they  eaflMr  t» 
Pelias'  dome ;  and  rnshing  stood  within. 

But  having  heard  of  them^  the  offiipring  of 
T^ro  of  the  fair  ringlets  came  himself  belbre 
them.  Then  Jason  with  sweet  Toice  pouring 
forth  a  gentle  discourse  laid  the  foundation  of 
wise  words. 

Str.  7.  '^  Son  of  Neptune  Petraeus/  more  swift  truly 
''  are  the  minds  of  mortals  to  praise  subtle  lucre 
"  before  justice,  even  though  working  to  them- 
^'  sdves  thereby  dire  futurity  :^  but  thee  and  me 
''  it  behoves,  ruling  our  passions,  to  weave  our 
''  future  bliss : 

'^  I  speak  to  thee  knowing :  one  and  the  same 
*'  woman  was  mother  to  Cretheus  and  to  Salmo- 
*'  neus^  the  bold  in  counsel :  and  we  in  the  third 
'^  generation  springing  from  them  witness  the 
''  golden  vigour  of  the  sun.  But  the  fates  be- 
*'  come  averse,  when  enmity  arises  among  kindred 
'*  to  destroy  mutual  reverence. 

Ant.  7.         ''  It  becomes  us  not  to  divide  the  mighty  ho- 

261. 


i  246.  Neptune  was  so  Cftlled  r&v  ftiv  ^v«c  (gAt^)  rpaxnav  if», 

from  a  place  in  Thessaly,  where  nSvrtav  (aifrOy)  irp^c  iirifi9av(i»e, 

games  were  celebrated  in  his  ho-  icaisbp  rb  fiiXXoi^}  o/<mc  inc^rtpai 

BOQr.   Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  276,  tiffiv,  oiy^^ac  Kspiog  Soktoy  wpb 

k  247—249.  Constmction :  Jyif-  ikac. 
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''  Mur  of  our  ancestors  with  swoffdB  that  sever 
''  the  brttss^  nor  with  jaTelios :  wherefore  to  thee 
**  I  yield  the  sheep  and  the  jellow  herds  of  kine^ 
**  and  all  the  fidids^  which,  having  wrested  from 
''  my  ftithers,  thou  grasest,  fatteniBg  thj  wealth ; 
*'  nor  does  it  grieve  me  that  these  enrich  much 
'Mhy  house.  But  the  regal  sceptre  and  the 
'^  throne,  where  Gretheus'  son  of  yore  sitting 
<' judged  the  rights  of  his  chivalrous  people, 
''  these,  I  say,  do  thou  yield  io  us  without  civil  ep.  r. 
'^  strife,  lest  thou  be  thereby  the  cause  of  some 
'' mighty  toil/' 

Thus,  in  truth,   he  said:  and  Pdias  gently 
spoke  in  reply : 

^'  Such  will  I  be :  but  already  does  the  aged 
**  part  of  life  compass  me  :  whereas  the  flower  of 
'^  thy  youth  now  buds :  and  thou  hast  the  power 
'^  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods.  For 
'^  Phrixus  bids  us  go  to  the  palace  of  Aetes^  and 
^^  appease  his  soul,  and  bring  away  the  woolly 
^'  hide  of  the  ram  whereon  in  days  of  yore  he  was 
<'  saved  from  the  deep,  and  from  the  ungodly  8tr.  s. 
^'  shafts  of  his  step-dame.""  These  things  did  a^^' 
^'  wondrous  dream  coming  to  me  reveal :  and  I 

1  98ff.   Aetes,  Medea'a  father,  Ino,  Athamas' secoiwl  wife :  itwa^ 

was   king    of    Colchk,    whither  in  order  to  escape  from  her  that 

PMtiK  had  Goaveyed  the  golden  Phrixiu  received  from  his  mothef 

fleece.  Nephele,  who  appeared  to  him>  the 

m  S88.    This   step-dame,   was  golden-fleeced  ram. 
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'^  enquired  tiie  oracle  hard  by  Gagtelia,  wttetfaef 
''  aught  might  be  discorered ;  the  god  ui^ed  me 
^'  swiftly  to  launch  a  ship  This  exploit  do 

^^  then  willing  achieve;  and  I  swear  to  abandon 
'^  to  thee  monarch's  'swaj  and  kingly  honour. 
'^  May  JoYe  our  patriarch— nnighty  attest-^— be' 
'^  witness  to  us  both." 

Ant.  s.  This  pact  approved  they  separated  :  but  Jason 
now  u^ed  the  heralds  to  make  known  the  pro- 
jected Toyage  in  all  parts. 

Quickly  then  came  three  heroes  unwearied  of 
battle^  sons  of  Saturnian  Jove  by  Alemena  with 
the  black  eye-brows^  and  Leda :  came  also  fn>m 
Pjrlus  and  Taenarus'  head,  two  heroes  with  flow- 
ing hair,  oflspring  of  Neptune,  revering  Jason's 
valour ;  thdr  high  glory  was  tfiiu  complete,  fiu- 
pfaemus%  and  thine,  wide-swaying  Pfericlyraenes : 
Apollo-bom^  a  harper  too,  &ther  of  song^  csAie 

c>.  8.  famed  Orpheus :  and  Mercufy  with  the  golden 
rod,  sent  to  the  arduous  toil  two  sons  mantling 
in  youth;  Echion  the  one,  the  other,  Erytus: 
swiftly  too  came  the  inhabitants  around  the  base 
of  Pangaeus.  Fain  also  with  smiling  soul  father 
Boreas,  sovereign  of  the  winds,  quickly  des- 
patched Zetes  and  Calais,  terrific  by  the  purple 
wings  on  their  backs.     And  all  persuasive  Juno 

str.io.  imparted  to  the  demi-gods  sweet  desire  of  the 
ship  Argo ;  that  none  might  be  left  behind,  to 


916. 
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fom  by  hk  iQOtlier's  ride  a  life  void  of  drag^ ; 
but  rather  in  the  face  of  death  win  with  hia  peers 
the  noblest  meed  of  his  virtue. 

When  the  prime  of  navigators  lanided  by  lol- 
chos^  Jason  having  praised  all,  sommed  their 
number;  but  the  augtir  Mopsus,  one  who  di- 
vined fay  birds  and  sacred  lots,  eager  bade  the 
best  embark:  and  when  above  the  prow  they 
sUmg  the  anchors^  the  captain  graspii^  in  his  Ant.  lo. 
hands  the  golden  goblet,  invoked  on.  the  stem  the 
lather  of.  the  cekstialsy  Jove,  whose  javelin  is  a 
thunder-boU ;  he  invoiced  too  the  swift  impulse 
of  winds  and  waves,  and  the  nights,  and  the  paths 
of  tl^  deep,  and  joyous  days,  and  the  favouAble 
&mtttne  of  return.  From  the  clouds  then  re-  ^ 
sponded  to  him  the  propitious  crash  of.  thunder^ 
and  splendent  shafts  came  forth  bursting  from  the 
liglitniiig ;  obedient  to  the  tokens  of  the  god,  the 
hiroeaiecraited  strength. 

Now   did  the  seer    bid   them   bend  to    the£p.  lo. 

357 

oars,  giving  sweet  hopes.  Anon  succeeded  coA- 
stant  rowing  from  their  swift  hands;  and  waft- 
e4  by,  a  northern  breeze  they  came  to  Axeinus' 
mouth :°  there  tiiey  reared  a  hallowed  temple 
to  Ocean  Neptune ^a  ruddy  hereof  Thfacian 

A  Alleffiv«id0<Galled  tbe EiixiBeSea, mw  the  Black Sm. 
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kioe  was  there*    ■tiid  a  new  founded  shrine  of 
stene. 

Next^  driven  into  deep  perils  they  invoked  the 
lord  of  ahips^  that  thejr  might  escape  the  huge 

str.  u.  movemeDt  of  clashing  rocks.''  For  they  vvere 
both  livings  and  whirled  more  swift  than  the 
ranks  of  hollow-sounding  winds :  but  now  the 
voyage  of  the  demi^gods  brought  death  to  these. 
And  after  they  went  into  the  Phasis,  close  by 
Aetes'  self^  and  mingled  in  the  fight  th^r  strength 
with  the  swart  Colchians :'  and  Venus,  Cyprian 
hkit  queen  of  sharpest  arrows^  first  then  from 
Olympus  brought  to  men^  bound  on  an  inejitri- 
clibte  four-spoked  wheels  the  dapple  wag*tail^ 

Ant.  11.  amorous  bird  :^  and  taught  the^wise  son  of  Aeeon 
prayers  and  spells ;  whereby  he  might  desttqy 
Medea*4  reverence  for  her  pwents^  and  desiiiid 
Greece  agitate  her^  burning  in  so«ly  with  Ptorsoa<- 
sion's'  scourge.    Anon  she  shewed  him  the  sum 

o  370— S76.  These  were  the  Cy-  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  t.  98S. 

aneui  rocU^M  the  eMtUMe  iato  q  SSO--aSI.  the  wiMee^  in  or- 

the  Black  Sei^.    It  wwf  beUered  der  to  excite  love,  made  use  of  the 

that  in  early  times  they  were  moTe-  lyax,  a  certain  hfrd,  wiilck  they 

•hleyandnBatiagyOttaedallTes-  hound  wteg  and  iMt  w  a  whael : 

aels  attempting  a  pastage :  bat  it  this  bird  is,  I  belicTe,  generally 

wiui*  decreed  by  fate,  that  so  soon  supposed  to  be  the  wigteil :  Oe- 

•t'  pe iddp  itmM.  pus  between .  dike  trai»late8at^£mi4sr««^li». 

th«n.  they  akould  ijemaia  evermore  gic  bird. 

UM:  I^Ob  exploit  the  Argonauts  ne  k«Ase  is  that'  Venns  then 

achieved.  first  taught  mankind  the  use  of 

p  S77.  KtKoivmwaQ  KAxovc^  **-  this  charm  to  excite  love. 

T  ftSS.  I  think  Piftdif  bomwed 
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of  the  toils  her  fatber  proposed ;  and  mingled  with 
oil  the  antidote  of  faaard  pains^  and  gave  it  there- 
with to  anoint  him :  then  tbej  promised  to  dnitc 
in  common  sweei  marriage. 

Now,  when  amid  them  Aetes  had  placed  theKi*io. 
adamantine  plough  and  the  oxen^  which  breathed 
forth  from  their  yellow  nostrils  the  flame  of 
scorching  fire^  and  alternate  shook  the  earth  with 
hoofi  of  brass :  these^  unaid^^  Aetes  drdte  forth^ 
and  placed  beneath  the  yoke.  Next  turning  the 
straight  farrows,  be  advanced,  and  on  the  cloddy" 
earth's  back  scored  one  fathom ;  then  he  spoke 
thns : 

'^  When  he  has  achieved  for  me  this  toil^  the 
**  king,   whoso  he  be  that  coffimands  the  ship, 
''  shall  bear  off  the  immortal  arras,  fleece  splen- str.  ii. 
*'  dent  in  its  golden  hair/* 

Thus  he  said,  when  Jason  having  cast  aside  l^is 
saflron  mantle^  confident  in  the  god^  addressed 
himself  to  the  toil;  and  through  the  prescriptions 
of  hfs  hostess^  skilled  in  drugs,  the  fire  disturbed 
him  not ;  but  he  drew  forth  the  plough,  and 
bound  the  necks  of  the  oxen  with  the  bovine  cords 

from  some  monameiit  or  statue  the  diyinities,  without  any  allusion  to 

idea  of  giving  a  whip  to  Persua-  their  driving  the  car :  thua  to  Ju- 

ate,  %  gaddeaa,  callMl  te  Lati»  piier,  n.  13.  SiS ;  to  Venna,  H6r. 

8«iii%  ttd  te  Oieek  nci»^   Th«  Ubt  S.  Od.  26.    Set  Oediiee  Pfa- 

poeta  attributed  a  whip  to  otiier  dare  Sivgflbyiniieii,  p.  166. 

A  a 
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of  necessity :  then  thrusting  the  hard  spur  into  their 
strong  ribbed  frames,  the  valiant  hero  laboured  the 
appointed  portion  :  though  buried  in  silent  griefs 
Ant.  11.  Aetes,  astonished  at  the  hero's  prowess  sighed* 
And  his  companions  stretched  forth  towards  the 
bold  mortal  their  friendly  hands^  and  decked  him 
with  wreaths  of  herbs^  and  greeted  him  with 
dulcet  words^ 

Straight  the  wondrous  offspring  of  the  sun' 
shewed  the  glistening  hide,  where  the  falchions  of 
Phrixus  had  spread  it,  but  he  hoped  Jason  would 
not  achieive  that  other  toil  for  him ;  for  it  lay 
in  a  brake,  and  was  guarded  by  the  grisly  cheeks 
of  a  dragon,  who  in  breadth  and  length  surpassed 
the  fifty-oared  galley  that  the  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer had  perfected . 


4a& 


T.W,  Ti.  Too  long  were  it  for  me  to  go  on  the  beaten 
track;  for  time  presses:  but  I  know  a  short  path, 
and  am  in  this  art  master  over  many  others . 

By  art,  O  Arcesilaus,  he  slew  the  azure-eyed 
serpent  of  the  dapple  back,  and  in  secret  bore  off 
Medea,  with  the  fleece,  her  the  death  of  Pelias.' 

Next  they  mingled  with  the  ocean  depths,  and 

1  42fK--4S0,  Aetes.  citing  his  dan^ten  to  murder  him, 

C  446.  The  poet  so  calls  Medee,    under  pretence  of  restoring  him  to 
since  she  caused  Pelias'  death ,  ex-    youth. 
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tbe  Erythrean   Sea/  and  the  race  of  Lcmnian 
damesj  slayers  of  their  husbands.^ 

♦ 
•  There  too,  in  the  games,  they  gare  proof  of 
tlveir  Kmbs,  spoiled  of  raiment :  and  conyersed 
with  the  fair  dwellers.  And  that  time,  though  Str.  12. 
in  foreign  climes,  the  fated  day  or  nights  re- 
ceived your  sparks  of  bliss.  JPor  Euphemus* 
progeAy/  there  planted,  arose  to  endless  time. 
Then  they  reached  the  seats  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian heroes,  and  in  lapse  of  time  next  proceeded 
to  the  isle  Callistn:'  vrhence  Latdna's  son  gave 
unto-  you,  following  good  counsel,  to  exalt  Li- 
bya's pUin  with  god-sent  honours,  and  to  sway 
the  godly  city  of  Cyrene  with  the  golden 
^throne  Ant.  is. 

466. 

n  447.  This  passage  has  been  Afirica  (which  they  thought  much 

tbt  subject  of  many  dissertations  :  less  extensive  than  experience  has 

th»  diilciaty  being  to  explain  how  tovght  ns  it  is)  to  the  ialce  men^ 

these  navigators,  on  their  voyage  tioned  at  v.  47.  resumed  their  na- 

from  the  Black  Sea  to  Lemnos,  vigation  up  the  Archipelago.    See 

amid  have  to  sail  on  the  Erythrean  Hey.  Pind.  Camun.  i.  996. 

or  Indian  ocean.    It  would  seem  x  449.  The  Lemniaus  had  a  short 

that  in  their  ignofance  of  geogra-  time  before  killed  their  husbands. 

phy   the   anci^ts .  supposed   the  The  children  which  the  Argonauts 

Black  Sea  to  extend  along  the  had  by  these  women,  went  after* 

norttem  part  of  Asia,  and  to  com-  wards  to  Sparta,  whence  they  mi- 

municate  on  the  eastern  side  with  grated  to  Thera,  and  their  later  de- 

the  Indian  ocean:  this  supposed  scendants  established  themselves 

track  the  Argonauts  followed,  and  in  Cyrene  of  Libya, 

sailing  from  the  east  of  Asia,  fol-  y  466—457.  Arcesilaus  descend- 

lowed  the  course  taken  by  the  ed  through  his  ancestor  Battus 

present  ships   trading  from  this  from  Euphemus. 

country  to  China;  after  doubling  a  469.  Thera  was  called  Cal- 

tlke  Cape  of  Good  HopCjt  they  drew  lista  until  Theras  conducted  thi- 

Iheir  bark  on  dry  land,  and  carry-  ther  a  colony  from  Sparta. 
ing  htr  athwart  tha  eontinent  of 
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Noxr,  king,  ad^pt  tbe  wjkloin  i^f  OediiHu*-^-^, 
Should  man^  witli  tii^e  Aarp-^ri^ipg  ^^  lop  ^ 
branches  of  the  mighij  oak,  and  disgrace  hk  woo« 
4rou8  form ;  y$l,  ref^  though  he  ver«  of  fruit,  would 
he  giye  proof  of  him^f ;  ifvhet^r  in  the  fod  fa(» 
com«  \o  iiriiiter*9  fire,  or  pilLired  by  ^e  flir^vM 
columns  of  the  master's  ho«se^  support  m  «liw 
walls  the  cumbrous  burthen^  lUiaodoi^iog  hj#.  p/B^ 
tivcsoil— — . 

Er  IS.        Thou  art^  Arcc^niHi^ »  oiof t  pppprtiy*  |K»1*f  j* 


480. 


|>aean  ii^  a  light  <9  t^y  g|oQr*  It>riu»T»9«  Wtl»  8^*^ 
tie  hand,  io  tepd  the  ni|Q«rtb  of  tlj^^fflrertrrrr:  fiM 
to  sht^l^  tbp  cptqmopweM  i>  eiwy,.  e*«  Jo  tbfl 
iveak^r :  bi|t  agaip  tq.  sfK^  it  m  itp  plaq^  ia  surely 
diflBcult,  unless  god  become  suddenly,  a.  gui49  tn 
the  rulers  ■  ,  For  thee  is  the  glory  of  these 
thiogs  woven :  <;ontiAU«  to  place  a,U  tby  ^u^y  W 
happy  Cyrene. 

Jjj; "'       But  c^r^ul  9t(ia  nand  this  sipeficb  ff oni  awppg 

a  467—479.    The  poet  in  true  the   old;  conBtittttioQ  oC  Cyarenf^ 

Iryric  spirit  now  proceeds  to  state  caused  many  distwbtqtQea  iiir  th9 

his  moral  precepts.    Nunc  ttnt,  ad  state  :  it  is  to  this  that  th^.coma- 

haec,  quae  dictunxs  sum,  adhibe,  rison  and  sequel  (to  1. 49S)  •pply? 

Oed^  aagadtatem.    Nam  per  ae«  Oppress  nav^r  so  moc^i,  (svch,  Vl 

nigmata  declarata  sunt  haec :  noli  th^  meani^^  of  the  po^t)  ^^e  ciU- 

8cerb«  nti  Cyrenaeis,  ad  liberta-  zens,  still  will  the^  notlofii}^  s^ 

tem  proclivioribus,  et  putaie,|  de«  power  to  injury  thee, 

pre^sos  ita  animos  paUen^r,  esse  h  48Q.  The  poet  cgii^i»^9,A;;f«- 

jngum  latnros.  ct  yift  Hf  kev^  pn^  silaus  to  a  phy^iaj^^  ^^%  f'^^ 

r#v.    Hey.  Find.  Carmnv  f.  iw«.  the  god  of  |l^9#cj|^',.9(i^  Vt.fcf^ 

Arcesilaus  had,  by  oTerlnmlnf  no^fs  thp,^. 
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U)(Qfe  of  Hamer:''  ''l^gomi  radnenger/'  njB 
h^,  "  limits  to  9)1  maUen  niigbty  hMoor/*  Fen 
the  muM  ]«  ^MtlM  1^  right  tUUngi — f^^ 

CjrreM  itod  Bftltus^  loost  fuMd  oiaBtioD  kAev"* 
the  jwt  ways  of  DemophUus*  aavl :  for  he  amoag 
jFOutba  WM  young;  but  ito  counsel  old;  m  thtrngh 
he  had  obtained  centennial  life:  he  deprivea  the 
evil  tongue  of  her  splendent  voice;  and  has  learnt  Ant.  is. 
to  hate  the  haughty^  struggling  not  against  the 
good^  nor  delaying  the  end  of  aught : for  op- 
portunity has  but  short  duration  among  men : 
well  he  knows  that :  and  follows  it  as  an  attend- 
ant, not  a  slave:— -Men  say^  that  this  is  most  woe- 
fuU  when  he  who  knows  the  sweets  of  life^  is  by  ne- 
cessity driven  from  them.  Far  removed  from  his 
native  land  and  possessions^  surely  he  now  wres- 
tles, another  Atla^  with  heaven's  weight:  yet 
immortalJove  pardoned  the  Titans:*  and  in  time, 
when  the  storm  ceases,  changes  are  made  in  the 
sails. 

He  makes  request,  that,  having  endured  thcEr.u. 
dire  malady,  he  may  at  length  see  his  home :  and  *'^* 

e  494—405.  'Kif^X^  KtU  rh  ri-  had  redded  Mne  tune  at  l%ebef , 

TfNCTMy  W  dyyiXoc  oW^Mr   ctff .  where  he  had  made  acfoaintaBce 

Hem.  II.  o'.  S07.  with  Pfndar. 

d  497.  The  poet  bow,  at  the  end  e  ftl9.  So  ahoaldst  thou,  Aiee* 

of  his  Ode,pioeeeds  to  oSer  a  pe-  fflaaB,  leoal   Deaiophiliia ;    now 

titkm  for  a  oertaln  Demophilaa,  that  the  alate  of  the  comitiy  ie  al< 

whon  Aroeeilaiia  had  exfled  frem  tered. 
Cyreae,  and  who  in  oonseqiieBce 
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frequenting  tbe  feast  bj  Apollo's  spring/ deliTer 
•  bis  soul  to  joiitbfiil  mirth ;  often  too^  among  sage 
citizens  bearing  the  daedal  barp^  sweep  tbe  strings 
in  peace;  neither  working  ill  to  any  of  bis  coun- 
tiymen^  iior  himself  suflfering  aught  from  tliem. 
Then  might  he  tdl  what  a  new  source  of  ambro- 
sial verse  be  has  found  for  Arcesilaus^  received  as 
mj  guest  in  Thebes. 

•f  5S4,  A  spring  not  far  from  Cjrene,  sitaated  in  an  agieeaUe 
conntrj.    Ste  Her.  1.  ir. 


THE  FIFTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO  THE  SAME  ARCESILAUS 

AS  THE  FOREGOING, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race. 


Arodmixt. 
The  poet  complimeoti  Arcesilatis  on  hui  happy  station  and 
his  Pythian  yictoirj,  for  which  he  bids  him  thank  the  gods 
and  his  chanoteer^  Canhotus,  1—70.  Perpetoal  and 
constant  felicity  is  not  to  be  expected^  but  such  through 
Apollo  will  be  vouchsafed  to  Battus'  family,  70 — 85. 
The  poet  passes  to  the  prophecies  of  Apollo,  according  to 
wliidi  the  Heraclidae  migrated  to  the  Pelopottaese  with 
the  Aegidae  springing  from  Thebes,  who  also  afterwards 
established  themselves  m  Thera,  and  subsequently  in  Cy« 
rene,  8$ — ^107.  Pindar  then  proceeds  to  the  prabe  of 
Batttts,  his  posterity,  and  Arcesibtts,  for  whom  he  offisrs 
prayers. 

[Dalfr  of  the  Tictory,  acoordiag  to  the  SeholUut,  in  the  same  Pythia^ 
«fl  the  preceduig.] 
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ODE  V. 


TO  THE 


SAME  ARCESILAUS  AS  THE  FOREGOING, 


8TR.1.  ^>VlDE  swaying  is  wealth!  when,  fortune 
Touchsafing,  mortal  maa  pOMesses  such^  mingled 
with  spotless  virtue,  a  companion  that  brings  many 
friends :  such,  indeed^  from  the  lowest  steps  of  life^ 
h/eaveo-fatiMl  Arcesilaus^  dosl  thou  hold>  with  glorjr 
jfaviOUffed  bf' Castor  of  the  golden  car  ■■  Castor^ 
trho;  the  w4nt^s  storm  past/  beams  a  calm  on 
thy  blissful  roahsiop. 

ant.1.15.     The  sayo^  ff  at  tjrmtU>  b^sra  m^l;^  Q'eo,g«»d- 

A  la— U,  This  piolMiUy,alli|dei  .ScboUaat  explaiu  thus:  ol^i  eafoi 
to  the  civil  commotioiu  in  Cyrene,  leakXiova  iroiov<riy  aifvd  irpo^cir*- 
l&d  ^erevotr 6f  th'd  citixeia  againi^    ko&fi^ttQ  M  r^y  a^^  Apitntr 

tor  was  brought  from  Sparta  to  the  blessiiigs  of  life,)  jtl  w>re 

Cyrmie  by  the  Srst  colonisers.  Oe-  beauteous,   adorning   ^em   with 

dike  Pindars  PytUsche  Sicgsbym-  ^eir  ▼irtue.    Hey.  Pind.  Cannm. 

ei^  ITS.  tt.  sat.  8. 
b  IS.  ledXXiOfr  pro  iroXftc*    Tha 
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imparted  power : (bee  does  much  bliss  corn- 
pats^  walking  in  justice ;  for  thou  art  sovereign 
of  mighty  cities^  and  thine '^  eye  bears  majesty 
most  Tenerable^  tempered  too  with  thy  prudence  ; 
again  e'en  now  thou  art  blessed^  since  from  famed 
Pjrthia's  games  bearing  off  the  triumph  through 
thy  steeds,  thou  hast  received  this  the  choral  song 
of  men^  Apollonian  sport.  Er.  i.  29. 

Hence  while  sung  in  Cyrene  around  Venus* 
sweet  garden/  may  it  not  escape  thee  first  to 
attribute  to  all  god  as  cause ;  and  before  each 
companion  to  cherish  Carrhotun  Carthotus^ 

who  hath  come*  to  the  dome  of  the  just-swaying 
sons  of  Battus^  not  bringing  Excuse^  the  daughter 
ai  Afler-wit^  tardy  in  wisdom ;  but  who,  wel- 
comed by  Castalia's  stream^  hath  cast  around  thy 


o  tl.   W77cin}c»  the   Scholiast  stnietioii  supposes  a  comma  after 

^SpUdos  hf  U$6c  cov  h^aXfihg.  Auio/uroVf  which  I  make  to  agree 

Hey.  Find.  Camun.ii.  694.  S.   Ge-  with  <rc.    If  you  adopt  the  pane 

dike  rejects  that  explanatioD,  and  tvation  of  Heyne's  text,  the  trans- 

•ttbstttates  ^aXfi^  rov  ffvyyc*  lation  will  be :  ^  wherefore  de  nol 

yotfC  a^tofLorog,  i.  e.  jSa^tXcioc.  He  **  thov  forget  that  mmr^  song  in 

obeerres,  that  Pladar  wma  in  the  ««  Cyrene  around  Venus*  lair  gar- 

fsme  imnner,  01.  xiii.  M-  i^M^a  **  den»To  refer  god  bm  prime  cause 

troitLpK^s^  for  fiitkpa  iro^dpccoc  ipo-  ^  to  all  cvente.    Nor  forget  to  che- 

fiov.    OedikePindarsPyth.  Siegs.  **si»h;'hc. 

kymoeD,  1S5.  e  S^^— ^.  Epimetheus  was  bro- 

d  6L.  Xke  poet  giT«s  this  wuns  ther  to  Piuuetheus.    As  his  name 

to  Cyret«»  finmi  tka  pleaaaateess  signiSes  cm  who  thinks  when  H  is 

of  its  situAtidMi*    ConstmctiQB:  ^i^  too  late,  the  poet  represeiits  Pvo- 

XoHrio^  ffi  isMfuamp  (iv)  Hvp&vf  phasis,  i.  e.  Excuse,  as  his  daugh- 

^fn^yXifKhtmurov^AfpoiiruefWap'  ter.  The  whole  passage  can  hardly 

Ti  fUif  (rpdyfuin)  hwM^n^iiuv  Mv  dascrre  any  greater  praise  than  is 

«£noy,  ftKtly  8t,  &c.    This  con-  due  to  m  aaofjom  do  moio, 

Bb 
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STK.S.4S.  locks  the  meed  of  chariot-victory,  with  unbroken 
reins  prevailing  in  the  race  over  the  twelve-turned 
cirque. 

For  he  burst  not  the  strength  of  his  harness : 
but  the  whole  fabric  of  dexterous  workmen,  which 
guiding  he  drove  around  the  Crisaean'  hill  in  the 
hollow  glen  of  the  god,  hai^  sacred:  that,  the  cjr*> 
press  hall  does  hold,  hard  by  the  image,  which  the 
Cretan  bowmen  placed  on  the  Parnassian  height, 
the  lonely  trunk  of  one  tree.' 

AiiT.aft7.  With  willing  soul,  therefore,  does  it  behove  to 
meet  the  benefactor.  Son  of  Alezibius!'*  thee  the 
fair-haired  Graces  do  illume:  happy  thou,  who 
after  mighty  labour,  obtainest  the  memorial  of 
noble  song.  For  amid  forty  fallen  charioteers, 
driving  onwards  with  dauntless  soul  thy  car  en- 
tire, thou  hast  already,  from  the  brilliant  combats, 
come  to  Libya's  plain  and  to  thy  native  city. 

Ep.s.  71.  But^  of  toils  none  is  nor  ever  will  be  without 
his  share :  but  Battus'  ancient  race  still  endures, 
ruling  good  luck  and  bad,  bulwark  of  the  weal, 
eye  most  splendent  to  guests. 

f  49.  Criia,  the  name  of  a  city  hng  by  Carilbatiis  as  aa  oieiiag 

near  to  Delphi^  and  consequently  of  thanksgiving  to  tlie  god. 

to  the  Pythian  list.  h  69.  Canhotas  the  diirar. 

g  S6.  That  is  to  say,  the  statue  1  71.  The  poet  again  addnsses 

(probably  of  Apollo)  was  made  AroesHans,  and  touches  his  lala 

from  the  tnudc  of  one  tree.    Near  tmla  and  calamilies. 
this  statue  Aicesilaus'  car  was 
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From  him^  fled  the  loud-gnasfaiog  lions^  struck 
with  terror^  when  come  from  bejood  the  seas 
he  brought  his  voice  against  them ;  for  the  leader 
of  the  colony^  Apollo^  gave  the  beasts  of  the  field 
to  dire  fear,  lest  he  were  thwarted  in  the  oracle 
spoken  to  Gyrene's  lord. 

He  that  imparts  to  men  and  to  women  tfaeSTft.s.8s. 
cures  of  cumbrous  disease^  gives  the  cithern  and 
vottchsafes  the  Muse  to  whom  he  lists,  inspiring 
the  mind  with  peaceful  equity ;  he  who  rules  the 
prophetic  shrine  i  whereby  he  made  Hercules*  and 
A^mius'  valiant  progeny^  to  dwell  in  Lacedae- 
mon,  and  in  Argos^  and  in  godly  Pylos, 

Mine  it  is  to  sing  the  lovely  glory  beaming  on 
me  from  Sparta;  whence  sprung^  the  manly  Aegi- 
daCj  my  ancestors^"^  came  to  Thera^  not  unfa- 
voured of  the  gods ;   no  fate  led  them  forth*  AiiT.t.99. 
Whence  *"  adopting  the  feast  of  many  victims^  thy 

k  76.  A  ntiber  abrupt  tnnsmon  Umy  that  settled  first  in  Thera,  and 

to  the  history  of  Battos:  on  the  afterwards,  under  the  conduct  of 

landlBg  of  that  coloniser  in  Libya,  Battos,  proceeded  to  Cyrene.  Pfai- 

a  Hon  nuhed  upon  him,  but  fled  dar  was,  therefore,  in  some  man- 

baek  at  the  sound  of  hia  voice.  ner,  related  to  Sparta  and  Cyrene. 

1  90.  Hie  sons  of  Aegimins  ae-  Oedike  Plndars  Pythische  Siegs- 


[  tiie  Heraclidae  in  their  hynmen,  181. 

eeoquest  of  the  Peloponnesvs.  n  1<M — ^105.  I  supply  xarA  before 

m  99.  niere  was  at  lliebes  a  K«p*  and  adopt  Oedike's  transla^ 

Moe  of  the  Aeg;idae,  from  whom  tion :  according  to  which,  and  to 

Pladar  deeeended.    Some  of  these  Heyne'scounsel,theicofl.lOS,and 

ift  former  timeB  had  migrated  with  the  colon  after  Arcp,  are  expunged, 

the  HeracUdae  to  Sparta;  their  and  a  colon  placed  after  dyi  v.  Her- 

defseadanta  formed  part  of  the  co^  man  edits  the  whole  passage  thus : 


MB 
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Carneia>  O  Apollo,  we  celebrate  (hem  mtk  ban* 
quels  id  C^Tene's  fair*buili  dty. 

Cyrmu,  which  the  TrojtD  guests^  sonsof  Aate- 
nor,  delighting  in  brafeen  armour,  hoM :  for  thi- 
ther, with  Helen,  they  came,  after  thejr  bad  wit* 
nested  their  country  smoking  in  war.— —That 
Er.t.  lift,  chivalrous  race  the  men,  whom  Aristotle/  open* 


^iXK^  pmipd  nc  iy%¥         wu 


'AmXXay,  rid 

Kapv^ly  Iv  fatrl  etpiZofUP^ 

Kt^yoff  dytueniMhfaw  rdXiv. 
In  Iktis  erat,  iniait,  «|  saeia  ttla»  a 
quibus  nostra  Camea  dncta  sunt, 
Cjrenen  afferrentnr.     Hey.  Pind. 
Caimm.  iU.  S49.  Henn.  Nolt 

In  the  M6m.  de  T Aeadto.  dea 
Inaorip.  vol.  zxxix.  p.  IM,  0« 
Tlieil  tiantlatea  the  paiaage :  c'eat 
depnis  ce  temi,  6  Phoebus,  qu'ay- 
ant  adopH  tat  fttea  Cantamea^ 
BOOS  c616brona  dans  les  fastins  la 
▼ille  de  Cyrtee  si  ^oriensenMoit 
foadfte :  in  which  iv^iv  ia  nndar- 
atoodoftinieyand  not  of  place,  al- 
thooihit  is  Tkera  that  immediatalj 
pffecedea* 

It  U  said  that  the  CaneU  was  a 
feast  to  ApoUo,  of  Spartan  origin ; 
ao  called  £mn  its  Ibnadar  Camna. 

o  117.  AristoUe  was  tha  Snt 
nana  of  tha  Umodet  of  Cjreae, 
chaagad  aAerwaida  to  Battaa, 
which,  aocardiag  to  Harodotoa, 
was,  in  the  Iihi«nlansMge,aqni- 
^alaat  to  A  ^oaiXc^c.  AAar  the 
daatracUmi  «f  1^,  Aatanor,  aa- 
caB^^aying  Mantfana  aai  Ualen, 


toIihy«,wheMMSiy 
of  his  people  established  thev- 
seWes.  Battos*  new  colony  brought 
to  these  AntanofidaB,  who  ha4  te 
scTeral  eentnries  been  established 
in  Libya,  preaents,  and  adautted 
them  to  a  share  ia  their  reUgia«i 
ceremonies  and  feasts.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  Oedike,  who  takea 
with  Panw  ihuffdal  npa  ^weim^ 
in  the  sense  of  ad  sacra  sua  adndt- 
taia.  GedikePlndanPy.aiegali. 
187,  and  Panw  Notae  in  Pind.  100. 

Schmidins  constmes  as  foHows : 
rb.  UkAmnrop  iSvofyAvif^  ^sya 
f6poi  IxviovTif  Bixovrc  (his  madin 
instead  of  iitovraS)  9f%  MwcU^^ 
ro^  'Apt/mrfkm  4y«yr  hoe  est 
priaci  iUi  AntaiMiidae,f«iif  afaat- 
trii,  mveHiigmiim  et  nUio  aUitiaa 
tea,  wmmrm^trmiim^L  a.  Mnad- 
bns,  amies  raqpisAaat  a#t,  fast  Jris- 
MelutMufU^hQ.  MnahmPiii. 
dafiPyHdowwSiS. 

1  hare  leUawad  the  irtanaato. 
tion  of  tha  Scholiast^  (Hej*  Find. 
Caiann.tt.&SSS)aiMltakeBiXte«. 
frotf  l^vecas  anseeipntlve*  I  lilia- 
wiaa  lead  with  te  AkUas,!.  IM, 
laatead  of  ix*4«vnc>e4t*'<«'v«r  thia 
reading  Hayne  ■pfwiTaa;  and  it 
cartaiMy  Msy  ha  adsutM  hy  a 
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iag  wilii  rapid  ships  Ibe  sea's  deep  path,  led^  ever 
hooour  with  sacrifice,  bearing  gifb  as  thcj  ap« 
preach  them. 

He  teofomided  mere  ample  gveves  for  the  gods 
and  for  the  Apollonian  jubilees^  salutary  to  mor« 
tals/  made  the  plain  to  be  the  stra^htSeyvotiitt 
road^  trodden  by  horses^  from  the  spot,  where;^  oa 
the  extreme  of  the  mart^  be  now  ties  apart  do^ 
ceased.  Blessed  be  dwelt  among  men ;  theil  -(e^  stk.  4. 
came  a  demi-god^  revered  of  the  people  :-^---*while  ^^' 
tloof  before  the  town  the  other  sacred  kti^  hare 
obtained  a  tomb:  dwelling  beneath  the  earthy 
their  souh  hear  the  mighty  worthy  sprinkled  with 
the  sweet  dew  and  stream  of  by  mns^  this  their  jqy^ 
deserved  glory  common  to  them  and  to  their  Mn 
Arcesilaus.— --^ 

Arcesilaus^  I  say^  whom  it  behoves  in  the  choir 
of  youths  to  resound  Phoebus  of  the  golden  sword^ 
receiving  from  Pytho  the  hymn  of  victory^  grate-  Ant.  4. 
ful  strain^  reward  for  costs. 

That  hero  the  prudent  extol 1  speak  what 

by  all  others  is  said — He  cherishes  a  soul  greater 
than  his  age — in  eloquence  and  in  valour  he  is  an 

tmitlator ;  for  gtoater  ttbertf  is,  I  Hiereby  remored.    This  word  Oo- 

beUere,  geiwnlly  allowed  to  Urn  dike  has  not  traiiilatod«   lite  8cy- 

Ikaa  to  an  editiHr.  ratian  road  waa,  it  appears,  a  starect 

p   ISS.  iOaiifipp^ottj  because  in  Cyrene,  where  bone-races  were 

(he   people   tfaoiigbt   ctUs   were  nui. 
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eagle  fljriog  with  spread  pinions  among  birds — 
and  in  the  lists  his  vigour  is  like  a  wall — he  has 
been  known  even  from  the  womb  of  his  loved  mo- 
ther to  be  in  music  endowed  with  the  wings  of 
EP.4.1SS.  genius  and  a  skilful  glider  of  cars^— nay,  as  many 
as  are  the  paths  of  native  worth  he  has  trodden ; 
and  god  propitious  to  him  prospers  his  valour. 
Vouchsafis^  ye  blessed  sons  of  Cronus^  that  also  in 
future  time  he  may  possess  the  same^  in  achieve* 
ments,as  in  counsel:  may  the  wintry  blast  of 
'  wtnds^  destructive  to  fruit,  ne'er  hereafter  blight 
iti    > 

Jove's  mighty  soul  rules  indeed  the  luck  of 
whom  he  loves :  him  I  beseech  to  grant  Battus' 
lace  su^h  another  triumph  in  Olympia. 


THE  SIXTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  XENOCRATES  OF  AGRIGENTUM, 

C€mqiUT€T  m  ike  Ckanai  Jtooe. 


Argumevt. 


Thrasybuliis  is  addressed,  whose  father,  Xenocrates,  had 
won  the  yictoiy :  the  Pythian  victory  will  be  to  him  a  sub- 
ject of  great  glory,  1—16.  He  is  praised  for  his  filial 
affection ;  in  which  respect  he  b  compared  to  Antilochus, 
Nestor's  son,  18—45.  Other  themes  of  praise  are  enu- 
merated. 


[Dste  of  th«  nctorj,  Pyth.  S4.    Ol7mp.7S,S.    A.C.  490.] 
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ODE  VI. 

TO  XENOCRATBS  OF  AGRIGENTUM, 

Cofigticror  m  the  Ckariot  Race. 


Str.  1. 


Listen  :  for  in  truth  we  till  the  glebe  of  the 
fair-eyed  Venus  and  of  the  Graces/  wending  to 
the  temple,  navel  of  the  loud-roaring  earth  :^ 
where^  in  Apollo's  golden  glen,  for  the  blissful 


a  1»S.  Hie  poet  addreatea  him- 
self to  his  hearers;  according  to 
olhers  to  tiiie  choir.  'Afpoilrac 
4p€mpm  4  XmpituWf  is  poetry,  as  in 
Ol.  iz«  S9.  Xapirt0v  ifaro^. 

Heyiie  takes  AyaxoXiZtiv  to  be 
of  the  same  meaning  as  dvawoXtiVf 
Aon  trtfXoc,  which  Hesysh.  ex- 
plains to  be  4  fUToPepKfifiivfi  yjf 
itc  mara^wop&v,  Oedike  sapposes 
the  poet  to  use  the  compound  rerb 
in  allusion  to  the  second  Isthmian, 
inscribed  to  the  same  Xenocrates 
as  the  Ode  now  before  us,  and 
which,  perhaps,  was  composed  at 
an  earlier  period. 

b  S.  Oedike  reads  ipifipofiov^ 
which  he  makes  to  agree  with 
6ftfak^f  an  epithet,  given,  as  he 
sapposes,  to  Delphi,  from  the  noise 


of  the  chariot-races  ran  in  that 
neighbonrhood.  Heyne  reads  kpt- 
P^ftov,  which  agrees  with  x*^*^ 
his  reason  for  sopfosing  this  epi- 
d^et  given  to  the  earth  is  explained 
in  his  note.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm. 
i.  MO. 

By  the  navel,  or  mid-point  of  the 
earth,  the  poet  understands  Delphi. 
See 'note  (c)  to  the  translation  of 
the  fourth  Pythian. 

Hie  poe^s  idea  seems  to  be 
briefly,  ^  Listen,  all  ye  tliat  are  pre- 
^  sent,  for  I  sing  the  Pythian  vie- 
*'  tory  of  Xenocrates,  and  conse- 
^  quently  Agrigentum,  (whkh  was 
''  watered  by  a  stream  of  the  same 
^  name)  and  the  tribe  of  the  £m- 
^  menidae." 
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EmmeDidae^*  and  for  flovial  Agragas^  and  for 
Xenocrates  too^  the  ready  treasure  of  hjmns^  ex* 
altiDg  the  Pythian  triumph,  has  been  erected.^ 

A  treasure  which  neither  the  fierce  wintry  Amt.i.i^. 
storm,  merciless  host  of  the  dire-sounding  cloud, 
nor  the  wind  shall  hurl  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep/ 
lashed  by  the  mingled  sea-ooze  r  but  with  face 
enshrined  in  pure  light,  thou  shalt,  Thrasybulus, 
announce  to  thy  father  and  thy  kindred  their  com- 
mon victory  on  the  chariot,  won  in  the  Crisaean 
vales,  and  famed  by  the  tongues  of  mortals/ 

Such'  indeed  holding  in  thy  hand,  thou  dostSTft.s*i9. 


c  6.  ne  BttDe  of  tbe  fiunily  to    ndiiative  ai  Ihii  ku|t  rerb  must 
which  XflDocntM  and  Thrasybiiliis    be  %nvmv  dti^avpoe*  the  makiag 


belonged ;  so  called  from  Emine-  of  the  argument  of  the  hymns,  (for 

nidesy  the  gnuuUire  of  the  fimner.  svch  is  the  meaning  in  which  the 

d  S.  Pindar  aDudes  to  the  ^c-  poet  has  before  used  the  metaphor) 

ffavpo^C  of  ^6  Delphian  temple ;  to  announce  the  ylctory  is  too  bold, 

wherein  the  gifts  were  preaenred.  in  my  epinloo,  even  for  a  lyiio 

The  meaning  is  apparently,  "  that  writer.    But,  as  is  observed  by  a 

**  by  the  Pythian  victory,  a  theme  most  learned  editor:  Omnino  con- 

'^  of  praise  and  song  has  been  pre-  Jectore  indiget  totum  fere  eannen, 

''  pared :"  hence  the  Jroc/«oc,  1. 7.  non  interprete. 

e  10—13.  The  poet  hereby  pro-  g  10—30.  A  most  dilBcnlt  pa»* 

mises  immortality  both  to  himself  sage !    Heyne   construes  cxi^iov 

and    the    conqueror  Xenocrates.  yiy(Le.  n^NuEvv)  (k)  x<ipic(for 

Tafi^S^,  i.  e.  convecto  undique.  x<*P*y)  ^y<«C  (for  7x«C«  h<^dest,  le- 

f  14— IS.  CoDstmction:  epaH-  membrest)  liri^Uia  (for  tiri^cfiwc) 

/3ovX(,  (card)  ri  wpoaiairop  (jBrv)  Iv  6p^Av   IfiifioHvav,  &c.    Under- 

fan  KoSapif,  d'rayytXtiQ  irargi  rtif  stand  gard  before  rdy  iror'  Iv  ov^ 

ytvtf  n  Kotvdv  vUav  d^fiari  Kp«-  piot,  &c. 

iraiatviv  Iv  rrrvxaiCy  il&SoKov  X07M-  Schmidius  explains  the  passage 

91  ^vorwv.   In  which  I  read,  1. 18,  Tenew  aim,  pnta  Xenoemtem  pa- 

from  conjecture,  ^iroyycXclc.    Ac  trem  tuum,  dexteritait  nuams^  hoc 

cording  to  Heyne's  text,  the  no-  est  manu  dextera.   In  which  there 

C  C 
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rightly  bear  in  mind  the  just  behest^  by  which  of 
jore^  men  laj,  the  son  of  Pbilyras  amid  the  mwD-^ 
tains  exhorted  Peleus*  valiant  child>  seivered  from 
his  parents : 

'^  Chiefly  among  the  gods  to  honour  Saturn's 
^'  son^  lord  of  the  deep-toned  lightnings  and  of 
''  the  thunderbolts :  and  o^  the  same  hooopr  ne'er 
^' to  bereaye  his  parienta  so  long  as  fate  granted 
'Mife/'**  ... 

AiiT.2.28.  Erst  too  .did  Antilochus/  the  valiant,  possess  ^. 
like  soul — Antilochus,  who  died  in  his  father's 
place^  after  withstanding  the  chieftain  of  the  Ae- 
thiopiaus*  host,  Memnon,  slayer  of  mortals.  For 
marred  by  the  shafts  of  Paris,  the  steed  stopped 
{lit.  shackled)  Nestor's  car;  while  the  foe  couched 
his  powerful  lance :  then  the  soul  of  the  Messe«- 
nian  ^  sire,   troubled,  shouted  to  his   son ;  nor^ 

STR.s.s7.of  a  truth,   did  he  send  forth   a  vain  speech; 

IB  an  ellipsis  for  xar  imH^ia  x^t-  i*e.  parenteSyquamdiuTirant  The 

pbQf  i.  e.  xctpi  ^€^1^.    This  expla-  preceding  line  is  so  conapted  that 

nation,  howerer,  most  subsequent  it  is  hard  even  to  make  any  thing 

editors  appear  to  reject,    Schmid.  like  sense  out  of  it:  if,  instead  of 

Find.  Pyth.  268.  ravraQ,  yo^  were  to  admit  either 

Gedike  conjectures  tvl  hKt^  x^*'  ^^  Heyne's  coi^ectures,  Kt9vac  or 

p^*  and  translates  Du  gewannest  cXfirat,  the  meaning  would  be  ob- 

den  Sieg  wegen  d.  i.  durch  die  vieus  and  good. 

Geschiklichkeit  und  Kraft  deines  i  28.  Antilochus,  Nestor's  son. 

Arms.    Thou  didst  win  the  victory  saved  his  father's  life  in  the  Trojan 

through  tht  ukill  and  strength  of  vf ar  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 

thine  own  arm.    Pindars  Pythische  k  S5.  Nestor  was  king  of  Mes- 

SiegshymneUi  199.  sene  and  Pylus,  in  the  Pelopoft- 

h  27.  yoviiav  fiiov  imrputiuvov,  ne^ps. 
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but  the  godlike  hero,  standing  firm^  purchased 
by  death  the  ransom  of  his  father :  and,  having 
achieved  that  mighty  deed,  was  held  to  be  among 
the  young  in  age  of  olden  time  first  for  affection 
to  parents. 

These  indeed  are  gone  by :  but,  among  them  of 
the  present  day,  Thrasybulus  too  walks  first,  ac- 
cording to  the  line  traced  by  his  father,  and  shews 
the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  therein  approaching  Ant.s.m. 
near  to  his  sire's  brother.' 

He  rules  also  wealth  by  wisdom,  culling  youth 
neither  unjust  nor  overweening,  but  plucking 
wisdom  in  the  secret  abodes  of  the  Pierian  maids  ; 
to  thee  likewise.  Shaker  of  the  earth,  who  first 
openedst  to  mortal  minds'^  the  career  of  horses, 
Neptune,  he  is  with  grateful  soul  devoted.  While 
bis  gentle  mind  and  converse  with  his  guests  sur-' 
pass  the  perforated  labour  of  the  bee. 

1   46.  Thrasybulus'  uncle  was    Olympians  are  inscribed. 
Theron,  king  of  Agrigentom :  the       m  60.  I  take  6pyi^  here  in  the 
same  to  whom  the  second  and  third    same  sense  as  at  Pyth.  i.  173. 


T0£  SEVENTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


IN8CRIBBD 


TO  MEGACLES  THE  ATHENIAN, 

Ctrnqwenr  fn  the  F^mr-kone  Race. 


ARavvsifT. 


In  this  short  Ode  the  poet  cotupUmeiits  the  victor  by  praising 
bis  ooimtiyy  1 — ^7.  He  praises  the  rictor's  fellow-citiaens, 
and  particularly  bis  own  family,  that  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
7 — 18.    He  deprecates  enyy. 


[Date  of  Oie  viotoiy— a  Ibw  yean  after  the  battle  of  Sahunie  i  Py  thi  SS. 
OJyap.76,S.   A.C.474.] 


PYTHIANS. 

ODE  yw 

TO   lISft^CLfiS  THE  ATHSlf|AN, 
Conqueror  m  the  Ftmr^horm  Race. 


J.i 


jHOST  beauteous  proem  is  Athens^  mighty  city^ 
Str.  1.     wherewith  to  lay  for  the  AlcnaeoDidad's '  potent 
race>  the  foundation  of  song,  commemorative  of 
winning  steeds.  ..    _ 


Since  whom  can  I  name  that  dwells  in  a  coun- 
try; ^hom  that  dwells  in  a  house  more. famed  in, 
Greece?^ 


a  S.  Megacles  belonged  to  this 
Amily,  which  gave  to  Athena  many 
archons.    See  Her.  Erat 

b  4 — 7.  ConBtniction:  lirci  rlva 
Ayv/tAfQiULtvalopra  (for  riva  vainv 
\Htufu  Av,  i.  e.  nc  *^a^  Av)  wd. 
rpav^  rlva  rt  (dw/i^^ai  vaioyra) 

a^eu  (i.  e.  according  to  Mingarel, 

row.)   Hey.  Find.  Camim.  L  S41. 
Hennan's  explanation  ii  very 
diierent:   vaiovra^  according  to 
Honer^t  language,  is  here  put  for 


wuifumy.  U.  li.  S9S.  t^^wv,  at 
vaiovai  irlp^y  aX^Cy'HXi^dc  &¥rtu 
The  sense  is,  Qnarn  patriam,  qnaai 
domum  claiiorem  habitari  dicam? 
Hey.Pind.Carinm.iii.S46.  Herm. 
Nott. 

Oedike  reads  aimv*  (finr  aidvv) 
in  lien  of  vaiovro,  and  translates, 
welch  Vaterland,  welch  Haas  mag 
ich  der  Afterwelt  nennen,  das 
glansender  in  Hellas  schimmerte ! 
what  ceimlry,  wkai  hoiue^  «an  / 
name  U  poHerUy^  that  sUnei  mare 
hrmaiU  M  Greecef  Oedike,  Pin- 


ODE  VII. 


190 


For  in  all  towns  the  common  theme  of  men  is  Ant.  i.  s. 
the  praise  of  Erectheus'  citizens,  vfho,  in  hal- 
lowed Pytho^  reared,  O  Apollo,  thy  wondrous 
fane.^ 

Me  also  five  triumphs  on  the  Isthmus  impel 
to  sing  of  them  ;  with  one  noble  conquest  gained 
in  Jove's  Olympia,  and  two  from  Cirrha,  victories, 

0  M^acles,  of  thee"^  and  thy  progenitors.  Ep.  i.  is. 

At  thy  late  sju^cess  I  rejoice  greatly :  but  this 

1  grieve,  that  envy  repays  thy  noble  deeds*  So/ 
in  truth,  they  say^  that  good  and  bad  may  befal 
man,  though  not  bliss  ever  blooming. 


dm  Py  th.  Siegshymnen,  202, 20Sy 
and  Carmm.  Sell.  22S.  Heyne  de- 
nies that  tduif  can  be  translated  in 
Pindar  by  posterity,  as  it  always 
siipiifies  1^9^  timey  with  the  idea  of 
duTtttioH, 

c  10—11.  Hie  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  liad  been  destroyed  by 
the  Pisistratidae.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
Herod.  ▼.  62. 

d  hfiaL  Obser? e  that  Aftbc  irom 
^idrtpog^  is  not  nnfrequently  pat 
for  ift^C)  (for  instance,  fifiHeffw  A- 
/locc,  Pyth.  U.  48.)  so  in  this  place, 
vfi^  from  v/dnpo^,  is  for  eb^  or 
rtdQ.  Schmid.  Pind.  Pythionn. 
281. 

e  90 — 2$.  Constraction :  ^vrt 

rd  Kal  rd  (i.  e.  irpotrfk^v^tu  AyaBd 
€mf  fMvifuiv.   Hey.  Find.  Carmm. 


i.  S4S.  Herman  takes  ^pte^eu  in 
an  active  signification,  and  refers 
oSrw  to  what  precedes:  he  like- 
wise reads  wapftovifuwy  Aiunt  ita 
felicitatnn  eam,  quae  stabUis  sit^ 
etiam  incommoda  interdum  afferre. 
Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  iii.  S47.  Herm. 
Nott. 

Oedike  takes  this  difficult  pas- 
sage to  be  a  metaphor  deduced 
from  a  garden  where  vile  weeda 
spring  up  close  to  the  most  beau- 
tifol  flowers :  hence  his  translation  t 
^  Yet  even  in  human  life,  close  by 
<<  blooming  and  unfhding  happi- 
**  ness,  springs  up  now  this,  now 
"  that  (i.  e.  reverses  of  fortune,  y 
I  cannot  see  how  the  words  can 
be  wrested  to  this  meaning;  this 
version  omits  entirely  the  words 
favri  yt  pidv^  and  otyrw.  Oedike, 
Pindars  Pyth.  Siegshymnen,  202, 
and  Pind.  Camm.  Sell.  228. 


THE  EIGHTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ARISTOMENES  OF  AEGINA, 

(kf^queroT  in  ihe  Wrettting  Contest, 


Arovmvvt. 


The  Poet  invokes  Tranquillity^  then  ApoHo,  on  account  of 
Aristomenes*  Pythifin  victory,  1 — ^29.  Thence  he  reverts 
to  the  praise  of  Aegina,  29 — 39.  He  then  praises  Aris- 
tomenes,  applying  to  him  the  saying  of  Amphiaraus,  39— 
03.  And  then  inweaves  the  prophecy  of  that  soothsayer 
concerning  the  taking  of  Thebes  by  Alcmaeon  and  the 
EpigoiUy  63 — ^78.  To  which  he  subjoins  a  profession  of 
piety  towards  Alcmaeon,  whom  he  worshipped  as  a  house- 
hold demi-god,  7B — 87.  He  returns  to  Aristomenes  and 
offers  up  prayers  for  him. 


[DateofthttictoiyyPyth.SS.   Ol7mp.88yS.   A.C.  446.] 

Dd 


PYTHIANS, 
ODE  VIII. 

TO   ARISTOMENES   OF  AEGINA, 
Cmquerar  in  the  Wreitling  Ccnieti. 


Svi.  I.  Hail,  Quiet,  thou  frieodly-miDded  goddess ! ' 
mighty  amplifier  ^  Mimydttughter  of  Justice, 
^ho  boldest  the  most  lofty  keys  of  counsel  and  of 
war  !  do  thou  receive  this,  the  Pythian  glory  of 
Arifltomenes  victorious. 

For  alike  thou  knowest  in  due  time  ^  to  work 
Ant.  1.10.  and  to  enjoy  the  right.  But,  whene'er  a  man  has 
admitted  hatred  implacable  within  his  heart,  stern, 
opposing  the  foes'  vigour,  thou  hurlest  to  the  deep 
the  hai^hty  spirit.''  Thou  whom  Porpbyiion 
knew  not  he  was  offending  to  his  cort : then 

a  1. 1  have  added  in  my  renion  goddess  of  quiet  is  probably  made 

two  or  three  words,  in  order  that  in  allusion  to  some  war  which  the 

the  personification  of  'Airvx^^  ^"'^Y  inhabitants  of  Aegina,  after  great 

be   more  evident  to  t^e  English  irritation,  had  resolved  to  under- 

reader.  take.    It  was  about  this  time  that 

b  9.  Kaip^  ff^v  ArptKiXy  i.  e.  cd-  they  had  a  war  with  the  Athe- 

rmpwfy  according  to  the  Scholiast,  nians.     Pindars  Pythische  Siegs- 

c  14.    This  apostrophe  to  the  hymnen,  von  Gedike,  205. 


ODE  VIII.  MS 

18  gain  raoflt  iovefy  when  borne  fro«  the  inansioB 

But  YD  time  the  potent  goddeas  o'erthrawibjBr-i.in^- 
might^  e'en  the  overweening.  Typhos,  the  CiKciaH 
of  the  hundred  heads,  escaped  her  not:  nor,  truly 
the  kiqg'  of  the  giants:  both  were  quelled  by 
Jove's  tbunder-bolt,  and  the  bow  of  Apollo.*— «-* 
He  who  with  benevolent  mind  hath  received 
X^iarces'  son/  from  Cirrha  coming,  crowned 
with  the  Parnassian  plant  and  Dorian  triumph-—. 


^or  undecked  by  the  Graces  is  the  isle,  in  whose  Str.2.  so. 
cities  Justice  dwells  ;^  through  the  noUe  virtues 


d  15 — IS.  Porphyrion  wa«  one 
of  the  giants  that  stormed  hearen. 
Heyne  thinks  that  in  the  two  last 
lines  the  poet's  meaning  is  nothing 
more  than,  VMenee  tmd  i$ijwry  ore 
/■Ml  to  tknr  mtikmr;  (imitated  by 
Horace,  Vis  consili  expers  mole 
ruit  saa;)  wliich  is  conTeyed  by 
the  contrary,  The  oppoaHe  of  vUh 
lenee  and  that  of  itijwrtfy  are  henefi- 
cial  to  their  tnUh^;  this  last  the 
lyric  i>oet  expresses  as  vre  have 
seen  above.  See  Hey.  Find. 
Cannm.  i.  847. 

e  19.  Herman  reads  with  the 
Aldine  pia  (instead  of  /Sr^,)  which 
he  takes  as  nomlnatiTe  to  ifr^aXiv. 
**  In  time  force  (vis  mole  sua 
**  mens)  overthrows  e'en  the  orer- 
^  weening.  That  the  Cilieian  Ty- 
**  phos  escaped  not,  nor,"  &c.  His 
reasons  for  adopting  this  reading 
are,  that  *k9vxUiv  is  too  fhr  dis- 
tant from  ftffoXft^  to  fomish  the 


ntHninatiTe,  and  that  by  so  doing 
the  diseonrse  is  rendered  more  ob- 
scure, sin«e  it  paases  from  the  se^ 
cond  to  the  third  person.  Hey. 
Pind.  Carmm.  iii.  S4S.  Harm. 
Nott.  Oedike  reads  dso  /Sta,  m^ 
df  rstanding  thereby  thefvree  of  the 
godden;  he  translates,  Deine  Oe- 
wait  sturset  den  hohenden  Praler 
anch  endlich,  My  fowtr  in  the  etui 
oueiiumseven  the  high  vmiUer^  Ge- 
dike  PIndars  Pytkische  Siegshym- 
nen,  205  and  SIS. 

f  22.  Not  Porphyrion,  as  some 
imagine,  since  that  giant  has  alrea- 
dy been  mentioned,  1. 15,  but  At- 
oyoneus,  or  else  ^hialtes.  Saa 
Hey.  Pind.  Caimm.  i.  847. 

g  86.  Hie  oenqveror  Aiistom- 
enes.  The  inhabitants  of  Aegina 
were  of  I>orian  descent ;  henee  Do- 
nan  triumph,  1.  80. 

h  80—84.  Constmetion :  4  ^ 
KotowoKic  v^ffoc  oifK  irtin  (has  not 


M4  PYTHIAM8. 

of  the  Aeacides'  awmkeniiig  9ang :  mj,  from  her 
primo  ahe  possesses  glory  complete:  for'  bj  maoj 
she  is  extolled^  as  fostering  demi-gods^  high  in  the 
AiiT.2. 19.  triumphant  contest  and  vehement  war-field:  while 
bjr  her  heroes  she  is  exalted . 

But  I  hare  not  leisure  meet  to  hand  down 
to  the  lyre  and  sweet  Toice^  the  entire  loigth 
of  praise,  lest  surfeit  forthcoming  prey  on  mg 
hearers. 

Yet  shall  this  thy  due,  O  youths  now  before 
mej  latest  of  thy  glories^  advance  n^id^  by  my 
£p. 9. 48.  skill  endowed  with  wings:  for  in  the  arts  of 
wrestling,  treading  on  their, steps,  thou  disgracest 
not  the  brothers  of  thy  mother,  neither  Theogne- 
tus  in  Olympia;  nor  Glytomachus*  triumph, 
won  by  strength  of  limb  on  the  Isthmus :  no,  ex- 
alting the  tribe  of  Midylus*  sons,^  thou  bearest  the 

iUlen)  Mc  Xaplrmf  &iyowra  (lf/«-  and  of  heroei  most  high  in  the 

>mf)dp€rm^(leM  ^rA¥)At€u:v'  busUe  of  fi{^t.    Hence  does  she 

iAv.    Hey.  Find.  Cannm.  i.  $48.  glisten  far  among  mortals.' 

Tlie  Aeaeidae  from  Aeacos,  the  k  40—41.  The  meaning  of  the 

andent  prince  of  AegUuu  poet  from  1.  SO  to  44.  seems  to  be: 

i  SS— SO.  Constraction :  (^  t^-  "  Aegina,  by  the  glory  which  from 

09C)  «Ui^crm  9k  aroXXoSc  (i.  e.  vwh  ^  her  first  origin  she  has  gained  by 

wt^kStp)  ^phlmra  (rd  /Uv)  i^ptac  ^  the  heroes  of  her  race,  wonld 

^tpr^rovc  iy  vuciff^ic  ii^X<fcc  **  offer  a  oopions  theme  for  landa- 

s€u  Iv  ^ptSc  itdxoMC  rd  col  'm*P^  ^  tory  song,  so  eopiousy  that  my 

wu  Iv  Avip^y  (t.  e.  &d  di^pfiv.)  ^  strains  would  surfeit  my  hearers; 

lUslaslfornkaiff.a.    See  Hey.  <<  yet  wiU  I  pay  to  AristaBeaes 

Pind.  Caimm.  i.  S48.   Oed.  reads,  <<  the  debt  of  song  due  to  him." 

1.  SS.  vmaf6pwc  his  translation  1  54.  Thb  Midylidae,  a  eovnige- 

nus:   'many  hare  sung  in  her  oosraceof  Aegina, from  which A- 

tba  owther  of  Ticton  in  the  list,  nstomettee  desoeodofU  this  fiuyXy 
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pnue^  which  of  yore  the  (Spring  of  Oecleu8&nut.(«. 
mysteriously  foreshewed^  seeiog  in  mind  ihe  hC'^ 
roes^  sons  in  Thebes^  of  the  seven  gates^  press- 
ing the  yfM,  what  time  the  Epigoni  sallied  from 
Argos-  their  second  expedition.    Thus  be 

spake: 

'^  Of  men^  urged  to  war  by  spirit  inborn,  shines 
''  forth  in  the  son  the  genuine  valour^  herited  from 
^  the  father     ■        ."    Clearly  do  I  see  Alcmaeon 


had  befoxe,  it  leemi,  bone  off 
many  victories,  and  now,  in  a  new 
generatioii,  its  glory  is  exalted  by 
llie  hoo,  wtom  the  Ode  addresfles : 
the  poet,  therefore,  appliea  to  Aris- 
tomenes  the  praise,  which  Amphia- 
rliiis  bestowed  prophetically  on  his 
own  son,  and  the  sons  of  the  he- 
foet  that  waged  the  first  Theban 
war. 

The  reader  will  please  to  recol- 
lect, that  Thebes  was  twice  at- 
tacked some  short  time  before  the 
Trojan  war.  First  under  the  di- 
rection of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 
together  with  six  other  allied 
princes,  of  the  number  of  whom 
was  the  prophetic  son  of  Oecleus, 
i«  e.  Ajnphiaraus,  here  mentioned 
by  the  poet,  and  whose  fate  has 
been  recounted  in  Ol.  vi.  22.  and 
will  be  again  described,  Nem.  ix. 
67.  All  the  princes  were  slain, 
saving  only  Adrastus:  their  sons 
(the  Epigoni)  afterwards  renewed 
the  war,  and  with  success ;  Aegia- 
leus,  son  of  the  still  surviving  A- 
drastns,  being  the  only  one  killed 
out  of  the  seven.     Amphiaraua' 


son,  Alcmaeonybehftved  witfa  gcMt 
courage ;  hence  his  father  is  here 
represented  prophesying  his  bnu 
very.— This  note  wiU,  I  hope,  be 
sufiicient  to  convince  the  reader 
that  Pindar  casnot  be  accused  of 
improper  digression  in  bringfaig 
forward  this  prophecy  of  Amphia- 
raus,  since  nothing  could  be  more 
applicable  to  a  young  man,  who 
by  his  late  victory  had  added  to 
the  renown  of  his  family :  indeed 
it  has  been  observed  by  those  best 
acquainted  vrith  this  sublime  au- 
thor, that  one  of  his  greatest  beau- 
ties is  the  skill,  with  which  the  va- 
rious parts  of  his  poems  are  con- 
nected :  in  those  cases  where  the 
digressions,  as  they  are  called,  ap- 
pear to  us  rather  forced,  it  may, 
therefore,  be  fair  to  conclude,  that 
the  circumstance  proceeds  from  our 
ignorance  of  local  or  genealogical 
peeofiarities, 

m  62 — 64.  Construction:  fiop- 
vofLkvunf  fv^  rd  X^fia  yevvaiov  U 
naripmv  Imir^ircc  (is  conspicuous 
in)ira(^iv.  lUs  constructi<m  Her- 
man opposes,  denying  that  iirt- 


MB 
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'^  wiekKng  on  the  glktentng  buckler  a  dapper 
V  dragon^  jfiirst  at  Cadmus'  gates :  but  the  hero> 

ANT.3.C8. ''  Adrastus^  though  be  raflfered  fo  the  first  ca* 
^*  Wmity,  BOW  is  held  by  the  tidings  of  a  more 
^'  propitious  omen :  still  will  he  be  hapless -in  bis 
'*  family  ;  for  of  the  Danai  host  he  alone  shall 
'^  collect  the  bones  of  his  deceased  son^  and^ 
'' through  the  fiEiTour  of  the  gods^  escape  with 

Ep.3.7r.  «*  troops  unmarredj  to  the  broad  path  of  Abas.*'" 

Such  did  Amphiaraus  speak.  And  glad  too 
do  I  bind  Alcmaeon  with  the  crown^  and  sprinkle 
him  also  with  song :  for  he,""  my  neighbour^  and 
guardian  of  my  possessions^  met  me  faring  to  the 
earth's  famed  nave^  and  with  native  skill  pro* 
phesied. 


irpcfrw  can  have  the  significatioii 
here  given  to  it  Heyne  appears 
to  hare  great  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  in  a  copy  of  his  edition  of  the 
poet,  on  the  margin  of  which  that 
iHustriotts  scholar  had  made  some 
obsenrations,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing note:  ''  Jungam  rb  ytwaiov 
*'  XrifAa  ^vf  iirtirpiTTii  irauriv  h  9ra- 
^  ripMV  ftapvafjiiviav,*'  See  Scha- 
fer^s  edition  of  Heyne's  Pindar, 
printed  at  Leipsic,  in  1817. 

Oedlke*s  translation  is  too  free 
to  enable  one  to  determine  what 
construction  he  adopts:  es  strait 
der  Kriegsmuth  der  Sohne  von 
den  Vatera  ercrbt — The  tcarrior 
tpkii  of  the  Mns,  herited  from  the 
$in9,  beams  forth, 

n  77.  Abas,  an  ancestor  of  Adras- 


tus,  was  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Argos :  hence  ^.the  streets  of  Abas'* 
is  taken  by  the  poet  as  synonymous 
with  the  name  of  the  city. 

o  82—87.  It  is  supposed  there 
was  in  Thebes,  near  Pindar's 
house,  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Alc- 
maeon. Oedike  Pindars  Py6i. 
Siegshymnen,  208.  The  construc- 
tion of  11.  86,  87.  l^fi^aro  rlxvaic 
ffvyyovoic  ^lavTtvfiaTotv,  et  tracta- 
vit  patemam  artem  vaticinandi,  as 
in  Olymp.  i.  138 ;  where  i^cnparo 
lirt (T9i,  he  joined,  moved  himself 
to,  i.  e.  he  made  use  of,  words. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage 
is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  proceed- 
ing from  our  ignorance  of  some 
circumstance  to  which  the  poet 
alludes. 


QBE  vm.  M? 

Tbou^  O  far-dartiDg  god^  who  in  (be  glens  of  str.4.8». 
PjFtho  nilesttbe  famed  temple,  that  receives  all 
comers,  hast  there  to  the  hero  of  my  song  vouch- 
safed the  nughtiest  of  triuaiphs  ;^  asd  before^  at 
his  own  home,  hast,  O  king,"^  during  thj  festival, 
granted  him  the  grateful  gift  of  pentathlic  vU'- 

tory. Thee  I  beseeeh  by  this  hymn,  to  look 

with  gracious  soul  on   each  theme   I   handle :  Ant.4.97. 
justice  ever  attends  tJbe  sweet-sounding  strain  of 
triumph. 

I  pray  too,  son  of  Xjenarces,  the  never-ceasing 
&vouf  of  the  gods  to  thy  fortune-— —for/  if  with- 
out great  toil  any  gains  noUe  fame,  by  many  of  £p.4.io6. 
the  ignorant  he  is  held  wise,  one  who  leads  a  life 
helmed  in  the  suggestions  of  prudence :  but  these 
things  depend  not  on  men ;  no,  god  yields  them. 


p  01.  i.  e.  The  Pytfaian  yictoiy ;  r  103  >- 107.  The  sense  of  which 

although  the  poet  generally  dis-  appears  to  be :  '^  I  pray  the  gods 

liiigaisfaes  by  this  epithet  the  O-  <'  may  oontimie  their  protection  t» 

lympic  conquest.  ''  thee,  O  Aristomenes,  for  to  them 

q  93—99.  Construction :  {a^  t)  ''  art  thou  indebted  for  the  glory 

^va4(i.e.'AiroXXov)9rpo(r^(voiiroi  <' thou  hast  won:    however   the 

(i.  e.  Iv  Aiyivy)  lirayaycc  &pwa\kav  ''  many  may  attribute  to  the  con- 

iS^tv  vtvTa3\i4tv  (x^pfAOToi:)  (T^v  '<  queror's  own  prudence  and  skill 

io^cuc  iffiais  (i.  e.  Iv  ioj^ry  irov)  ^  the  triumph  won  with  ease." 

tvxofiM  Bi  rtv  Koy  apfMviav  jSXI-  It  is  supposed  that  Aristomenes 

fr€iv(^9vv)  v6if  U6vntKaffTov(ro{f'-  had  won  bis  yictory  without  any 

rwv)  5<ra  afi^tvkofAai.    Apollo  and  great  effort ;  for  which  reason  the 

Dkuia  were  greatly  venerated  at  poet  exhorts  him  to  attribute  all  to 

Aeginat  the  games  to  which  the  the  gods,  and  not  in  the  usual  TUf 

foet  ailndes  were  the  Delphintan,  nity  of  human  nature,  to  superior 

in  hoDOUT  of  ApoUo. .  Hey.  Find,  worth  in  himself. 
Carmm.  ii.  621.  Scbol. 
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lifting  up  the  one  while  he  debases  the  other  be- 
neath his  arm^  according  to  his  will . 

In  M^;ara  hast  thou^  O  Aristomenes^  won  the 
guerdon ;  in  the  recess  too  of  Marathon,  and  in 
the  triple  victories  at  Juno's  list,  in  thj  country, 
thou  hast  bj  valour  prevailed. 

8TR.ft.  From  aloft  thou  didst  rush  on  the  bodies  of 
^^^'  four  rivals,  threatening  baleful  vengeance :  nei- 
ther was  to  them,  as  to  thee^  jocund  return  decreed 
in  the  Pjthian  games  ;  nor  when  they  reached 
their  mother  did  a  sweet  smile  spread  joy ;  but  in 
the  streets,  ashamed  to  meet  their  foes^  they  shud- 
der, rent  by  misfortune. 

Ant.  s.  While  he  who  has  gained  aught  of  recent  glory, 
through  the  joy  that  succeeds  his  mightj  hope, 
flies  on  winged  valour,  possessing  the  noblest 

pursuit  of  wealth .     But  in  brief  time  does 

the  joy  of  mortals  increase ;  alike  also  does  it  fall 
to  earth,  shaken  by  the  unpropitious  decree  of 
fate . . 

EP.6.1S5.  Beings  of  a  day !  What  are  we  ?  What  are  we 
not?     Dream'  of  a  shadow,  men!    Yet  when 

■  116.  HmHiH.  O  Ood  f  I  coald  dreams,  indeed,  «re  ftsbitioik;  lor 

^         be  bonnded  in  a  nutshell,  and  the  vert  bubstavck  op  the  amm- 

eovnt  myielf  a  king   of  infinite  nous  is  mbrely  the  shauow  or  a 

■pace  ;  were  it  not  that  I  haye  dream.    Ham.  Act  ii.  Scene  S. 
bad  dreams.  Gutldenxfem.    Which 


JoYe-imparted  splendour  comes  to  us,  ihe  ^litter- 
iog  light  of  meo  and  sweet  life  attend. 

A^ina  t^  beloved  iinotber  !  do  thou  with  Jove 
juid  with  the  so^^ereign  Ajax^  and  Feleus^  and 
\aliant  Telamooj  and  Achilles,  preserve  this  citj 
jto  the  free  host 

t  140.  Aegi]ia,the  nymph  from    wasfitthertoTelamoiiaiid  Pelepflr: 
wImnb  tlie  island  took  its  name.    Felons  vas  fathar  to  AchiUes. 
jSkit  Mdy'by  Jupiter,  Aeacus,  wlio 
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THE  NINTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 

INSCRIBBP 

TO  TELESICRATES  OF  CYRENE, 

drnxpt/erirr  in  the  Armed  JRace^ 


ARGUMfeNTw 


SEaving  begun  with  praise  of  the  conqueror^  he  turns  to  the 
jiubject  of  Cyrene,  and  narrates  the  loves  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymphy  her  removal  to  Libya,  and  the  birth  of  Aris- 
taeus,  1 — 125.  He  returns  to  the  victor's  praise,  and  ob- 
serving that  time  compels  him  to  embmce  many  things  in 
few  words,  he  brings  forward  as  an  instance  of  prudent 
observation  of  proper  opportunity  lolaus,  lH — ^144.  At 
the  same  time  he  excuses  himself  for  repeating  the  praise 
of  Hercules.  He  then  again  returns  to  tiie  praise  of  Te- 
lesicrates,  and  subjoins  a  narration  of  a  contest,  wherein 
Alexidamus,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyrenians,  won  the  libyan 
damsel  for  wife. 


^[Datecftlwnctoi7,F^tih.98,or01yBip.7e»S.    A'C.474.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  IX. 

TO  TELEMCRATES  OF  CYRENE^ 

Ccnqueror  in  the  Armed  Rawe. 


str.  t.  Aided  by  the  deep-zoned  Graces^  I  seek  to- 
proclaim  Telesicrat^s^  of  the  brazen  buckler^  Py- 
thian victor^  happy  man^  cfown  to  Cyrene^  the 
guider  of  coursers. 

Her/  ivboHi  the  long-haired  son  of  Latona 
erst  rapt  from  PeKon's  wind*echoing  bosom^  and 
on  his  golden  chariot  brought  the  virgin  huntress^ 
to  vvhere'^  be  placed  her  sovereign  of  the  land 
teeming  with  flocks  and  with  fruits;  there  bloom- 
AiiT.1.16.  iug  to  dwell  OB  earth's  tlurd  lovely  stock. 

a  6.  A»  we  hMt  repeated);^  i^e(^,  Africa.).   HegriM  doaa  not 

seen,  the  poet  confounds  tbe  city  approve  of  refernng  ^niXXocffav  t» 

with  the  nymph  whose  name  it  ikfftrotvav  he  prefers  joining  it  to 

Seara.  (S^^av,  making  a  double  epithet  in 

b   11—15.  Construction :  (Icci)  the  sense  of  doXXoiNrav  eimpArmc — 

Todi  viv  •&n«<  3aXXov<ray  dl^iroc-  <<  to  dwell  on  earth's  third  stocky 

Tfav  X'^ov^C  iroXvfi^Xov  koX  iroXu-  "  that  blooms  lovely."  Hey.  Find. 

jcapirdrari}c  oUtiv  rpinyy  thriparov  Carmm.  i.  S64* 
pA^av  liircipov  (i.  e.  /apog  rpirov 
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And  the  siWer-focNted  Venus/  gently  toocbing' 
with  her  hand,  reeeiyed  the  Delian  strange,  as  lie 
lighted  froin  his  heaven*hoilt  car:  and  on  the 
sweet  nuptial  coueh  shed  lovelj  modesty,  ordain- 
ing commoQ  marriage  between  the  loving  god  and 
the  daughter  of  Hypseus^  wide  io  sway :  ■  He, 
who,  that  time,  was  sovereign  of  the  haughty  Lapi- 
thae,  by  Utrth  aeeond  hero  ^  from  Ocean  descended : 
whom  of  yore  the  Naid  Creosa,  earth's  daughter,  ep.i.su 
forth  biiought  in  Pindas'  famed  glens,  after  enjoy- 
iog  Pteeus'  bed. 

But  he  it  was,  that  fostered  his  fair-armed 
daughter  Cyrene:  she  loTed  not  the  doubted 
paths  of  the  woof,  nor  amid  her  homefated  com- 

c  16 — 18.  Construction :  apyv-  agreeing  with  ydfiov  this  last  Her- 
potrtKa  'A^poiira  virkd&sro  (Ik  rwri')  maB  pralta,  aa  ft&x^hrn  relating  to 
diodfiiirmf  bxkfinf  A^Xcov  ik^ov  (i.e.  ApoUo  would  be  both  snperfluoiM 
Apollo,)  i^icTonkvii  (aifTif)  Kovipa  and  false,  since  it  is  not  in  the 
(<r^)  x<p^  if  you  read  1. 1»,  jqoi^^  present^  Jlvnxk,  inquit,  Yenna  con- 
construe  (ff^v)  x<pi  Koif^^.  In  nubium,  de  quo  inter  deum  el 
tiioae  editions  where  a  comma  is  Hypsei  filiam  convenerat.  Hey. 
placed  after  fuvov,  1. 17,  tfie  trans*  Find.  Cannv.  iii.  S5S,  HeoD. Nott 
lation  is  to  be,  ^  touching  with  It  is  supposed  that  Libya,  or  at 
**  gentle  hand  the  god -constructed  least  the  neighbouihood  of  Cyrene, 
**  car/'  In  the  succeeding  period,  must  ha^e  been  peculiarly  conse- 
1.  22,  Heyne  reads  lux^ivrt,  which  crated  to  Venus,  as  in  Pyth.  t.  SO,, 
he  refers  to  ^t<p.  Before  Schmi«  it  is  called  the  garden  of  Vemu. 
diua  the  leading  was  fux^iproy       d  26.  Genealogy  of  Cyme  i 

Earth — Ocean 

Crensa— Peneus 

Chlidanope— Hypseus 


Aleaea    Cyrene 
AsistaeuA 
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panioQs  the  delights  of  festivity,  but  handling  the 
falchion  and  brazen  spears,  to  slay  the  beasts  of 
the  field  ;  yielding  in  truth  peace  sweet  and  per- 
fect to  her  father's  kine^  and  towards  dawn^  in- 
dulging short  sleep^  sweet  companion  of  the  bed, 
that  presses  on  the  brows  of  mortals. 

Sti.s.45.  On  a  time  far-hurling  Apollo  of  the  broad  qui- 
ver found  her  lonely,  and  reft  of  her  shafts,  strug- 
gling with  a  mighty  lion.  Straight  then  from  bis 
dwelling  he  called  Chiron,  and  thus  in  words  be- 
spake  him : 

"  Son  of  Phillyra !  come  forth  of  the  hallowed 
*^  cave,  and  admire  the  soul  and  huge  might  of 
'^  yon  woman.  What  contest  does  the  damsel  draw 
'^  on  her  dauntless  head !  possessing  a  heart  supe- 
**  rior  to  toil :  nor  is  her  breast  chilled  by  fear. 
"  Who  of  men  hath  begot  her  ?  From  what  trunk 
*'  torn  doth  she  inhabit  the  hollows  of  these  dark 
''  hills  ?  She  tastes  of  (i.  e.  has)  strength  un- 
AiiT.s.60.  <^  bounded.     Is  it  lawful,  that  I  stretch  towards 

«   42 — 44.    Construction  :   vpbc  pnfl,  sed  surgit  potins  cum  aurora, 

il&  dk  (and  near  dawn)  ((vaXcVrov-  Dam.  Lex.  99. 

ca  (consuming,  or,  according  to  &e  According  to  the  Scholiast  thero 

English  idiom  here  required,  en-  are  two  explanations  to  be  giyen^ 

joying)  vwov  iravpov  (little  sleep)  the  one  supposing  the  huntress  to 

yXvKvv  vvyKoiTov  (that  sweet  com-  pass  the  whole  night  in  the  chase,. 

panion  of  the  bed)  iircf^plfrovra  yXc-  and  to  sleep  at  day  break:  tbe 

^apoie  (that  presses  on  the  brows.)  other  supposing  her  to  arise  at 

See  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  SOS.  dawn,  and  hunt  daring  the  day, 

Damm's  explanation  is:    Pauco  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  687.  & 
aomno  fruitur  eirca  matutinnm  tern- 
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*f  hcff  my  godljr  hand,  and  pluck  from  her  bed  the 
'*  honeyed  flower  ?" 

To  him  then  the  nbble  Centaur^  vrith  friendly 
brow  smiling  joyously,  gave  in  reply  his  counsel 
straight: 

''To  sage  Persuasion^  O  Phoebus^  belong  the 
'*  hidden  keys  of  hallowed  love :  and  alike  among 
'^  gods  and  men  all  dread  this  deed^  openly  to 
*'  enjoy  sweet  love  for  the  first/  And  surely  sweet  ep.  a.  75. 
'^  passion  impelled  to  utter  such  covert  words, 
''  thee. whom  'tis  unlawful  to  approach  with  false- 
"^  hood. 

'^  Inquirest  tbeu,  O  king,  the  damsel's  race^ 
''  whence  she  springs  ? — ^Thou  w)h>  knowest  of 
'^  all  things  the  determined  end,  and  their  every 
''  path :  and  who  clearly  seest  how  many  leaves 
^'  the  earth  sends  forth  in  spring,  and  how  many 
'^  sands  in  the  deep  and  in  the  rivers  are  whirled 
"  by  the  waves  and  lash  of  winds^  and  what  is  to 
**  be,  and  when. — ^Yet  if  meet  that  in  prophecj/  I  8tb.».89. 
*^  measure  strength  with  the  wise^  I  will  speak  : 

€7$.  I  am  of  opinion  that  <lju0avw  Mensdwu  scfaenen  das  Licht  dm 

Ihnf  if  placed  in  opposition  lo  vpvir-  Tages  beim  erston  Freudaiigeniiaae 

ml  iXat&c  of  L  S9.    Its  meaning,  des  Brantbetts— ^odtunrf  menmwid 

thoelbrey  is  openly,  before  the  eyes  the  Ughi  tf  dap  in  theftnt  et^^fment 

«fail:  I  cannot  see  otherwise  how  c/the  Mdal  bed,    Ueyne's  expln- 

sense  is  to  be  made  of  the  following  nation  is :  aditns  ad  amoris  fructum 

t6  irpfirov.  (Jedike  Pindars  Pyth.  clandestina  persuasione  est  paran- 

fliagshymnen,  226.    This  common-  das,tecte,non  verbis  apertis.  Hey. 

Mot's  translation  is:  Gbtter  nnd  Find.  Carmm.  i. 860. 
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'^  A  spooae^  to  this  maiden  art  thou  cone  in  the 
^'  vale^  and  athwart  the  main  thou  shalt  convey  her 
'^'  to  Jove's  noble  garden.^  There  shalt  thou  place 
^'  her  queen  of  cities,  and  bring  an  island  Face"*  to 
**  the  mead-gtrt  hill :  but  now  for  thy  sake  shall 
^'  hallowed  Libya  of  the  wide  meads  receive  pr<vpfc» 
^'  tiousin  her  golden  mansion  the  glorious  nymph : 
'*  where  straight  she  shall  give  her  lawfully  to 
^'  hold  a  portion  of  the  land  neither  reft  of  plants 
^'  bearing  all  fruits  nor  unknowing  in  beasts. 

ANT.S.  '*  There  shall  she  bring  forth  a  boy,  whom.tU 
''  lustrious  lV|ercury^  taking  firam  his  loving  mo- 
"  ther^  shall  carry  to  the  fair-enthroned  Hours 
**  and  to  Earth.  And  they^  seating  on  their  knees 
*'  the  infant^  shall  distil  on  his  lips  nectar  and 
''  ambrosia>  and  shall  make  him  deathless^  his 
^^  friends'  nearest  joy,  shepherd,  to  be  called  Jove 
*'  and  chaste  Apollo,  god  of  the  chase  and  flocks/ 
''  by  others  Aristaeus/* 

g   89.   Chiron  now  begins  his  Z^va  Koi  clyviv  'Aw6\Xuv\"^iv-' 

ptojheof  of  the  biflh  of  Aristeeus.  8pam  x^fM  ftkoic-^yxf^roy^  Z- 

h  90 — 91.  i.  e.   Libya,  where  w&ova  fLokuv^ — '^y^  ^^  "SSfuomf 

Jupiter  Ammon  was  adored.  — role  ^  'ApieralovKaXuy.  Which 

i  SS-'-M.  ^  Having  brought  a  are  to  be  taken  in  the  seMe :  H- 

^  race  of  islanders/'  &c.    The  eo-  vovral  viv  &^&varov  Ziiva  ical  ay- 

Umy  which  Battus  was  to  briag  p^'Air6XXM¥aAw6pA<nf(Koi^fa^r€ 

froM  ThMa^and  which  he  %ras  to  o^r^,  ^v6tma  p^\M¥  <ipr«y  x^^PV** 

areet  on  the  hili  Cyrene.  oyxitfrov,  '-^TP^  ^oA  Ntfynotr  ■» 

k  lU.  Aristaens  was  sonelinies  XfZr,  r^c  M,  Aart  minkv  AfwrffsS^ 


joaUed  Jnpiter  and  ApoUo,  with  the    coXcir.    Eilt  ilto,  hifwr,  immatfa* 
aiirnunes  of  Nonios  aad  Agrens,    lis  Jspiter,  sanctas^ae  ApoUoy  «t 


I.  e.  protector  of  herds  and  the  honhiwn  «b  ipso  amahmiai  alii 
chase.  Hermann  pooctuates  as  fol*  enm,  qnipp«  qni  praesentissiniMi 
lows :  ^ii^ovrai  re  ycy  (b^oyaroy—    Ipsis  praesidinm  ad  ««inia 
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Thus  speaking,  he  pressed  the  god  to  fulfil  the  ep.s.uo. 
sweet  end  of  marriage — ^but  swift  is  the  deed  of 

hurrying  gods ;   brief  their  paths that — that 

day  settled  tfte  xoark:  and  in  Libya's  golden' couch 
thej  conversed;  where  she  sways  a  citj  most 
beauteous,  famed  too  by  her  trophies. 

And  e'en  now  in  godly  Pytho  hath  Carneades' 
8on^  brought  her  to  fair  blooming  fortune;  where 
triumphing^  he  proclaimed  Cyrene: — Cyrene^  who 
gracious  will  receive  him  from  Delphos^  bringing 
lovely  glory  to  his  the  land  of  fair  lasses. 

Ever  are  great  deeds  deserving  of  much  praise :  str.  4. 
yet  in  long  themes  to  adorn  but  few  heads  is.a  '^' 

sound  grateful  to  the  wise For  alike  in  all 

things  does  opportunity  hold  the  topmost  place. 
And  Thebes  of  the  seven  gates  erst  witnessed^  that 


^am  sity  Agrenm  et  Nofaittm,  alii  pa^ovvcu  rale  w/i^tc  rpi^tiv  raA<. 

Aiistaeam  sint  appellaturi.    Hey.  rttc  9k  rf  iroi^i  rpde  6yofuufUif 

Find.  Carmm.  ill.  S64.  Herm.Nott.  wpoirA^ai'  caXcZv  ydp  airrbv  N^ 

I  ahall  subjoin  the  following  ac-  luav^  'Apurrcuunff  'kypka"  tovtov  9k 

touaX  of  Aristaena  from  Diod.  Sic.  irapd  r&v  mf/ifAv  /ta^SyTti  riiv  re 

(▼i.  81.)  TWO  yakoKTOQ  wij^v  koI  t^v  tcaraff^ 

'AfN^roiocqvvi^fUy'Air^XXbiyoc  letv^v  r&y  ff^qvwv.    In    9k    r&v 

KoiXvpitnitjrnt'tifkttc^vytirpbtf  iXatwv  r^v  Kartpyaffiav,  9t9aiM 

ro»  Hifvtunr  XMpl  9k  r^c  ycvfO'cc^c  rpwrov  ro^g  dv^pihrovc  9iA  9k  r^v 

ahrS  livdoK&yovffi  nvkc  o6ri#c  'A*  tixPV^^  ^^  ^"  rovrinv  t&v  cv- 

vdXX*»yay  x$fl  rb  Il^Xioy  rptfofii'  pmi&nav  ro^g  linpyirti^ivTac  itv 

vm  K6pi|£  Svofia  Kvp^yqcy  huxft-  J^pmwovQ  riiktiwu,  Tbv'Apurraloy  U 

po^^Tfc  MXti^  ipaff^vai  r^C  wetp-  oo^iotc  rifuiZc* 

«^<yov.~-T6y  ^  oJ^  'AirdXXftrva  U  1 127.  TeleaicrateSythe  conqueror 

Kvp^ync  Ygwtieavra  t6v  'Aptff*  to  whom  this  Ode  ia  inscribed, 
ro&ovy  rovroy  /Uy  inyiriov  ^a  ira- 

Ff 
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lolaus  contemned  it  not i-^-Iotatis'^  whom  (whea 
that  with  the  falchion's  edge  he  had  destroyed  the 
head  of  Eurystheus)  she  hid  deep*  beneath  the 
earth  in  the  tomb  of  Amphitryon,  guider  of  cars  ; 
where  lay  his  forefather/  guest  of  the  race  that 
sprung  from  dragon's  teeth,  afler  migrating  to 
the  highways  of  Cadmus'  sons  trodden  by  white 
Ant.  4.  courscrs:  with  him  and  Jotc  having  mingled^  the 
wise  Alcmena  at  one  birth  brought  forth  the 
strength  of  two  sons*"  ever  preyailing  in  battle: 

Dumb  is  the  bard  that  directs  not  his  tongue 
to  Hercules,  nor  commemorates  ever  the  Dircean 
waters  that  fostered  him  and  Iphicles:  to  them 
'  will  I  sing  lofty  praise^  as- oft  as  I  succeed  accord^ 
ing  to  ray  prayer ;  and  may  the  pure  light  of  the 
illustrious  Graces  ne'er  quit  me. 

In  Aegina,  and  on  the  hill  of  Nisus/  Tdesi- 
crates  hath^  I  vouch^  thrice  ennobled  this  city^  by 
his  deeds  far  from  himsdf  removing  the  silent 

m  136.  lolaas,  the  nephew  and    traordinary  that  the  poet  should, 
conatant  eompanion  of  Hercules,    by  the  praise  of  opportunity,! 


was  allowed  by  Jupiter,  after  his  a  path  whereby  to  introdnce  such 

death,  to  return  a  short  time  to  life,  an  episode.    Oedike  Pindars  Py- 

in  order  to  avenge  the  Heraclidae  thische  Siegshynmen,  990. 

of  their   persecutor  Eurystheus.  n  144.  i.  e.  Amphitryon,  fattier 

He  slew  him,  having,  as  the  poet  of  Iphicles,  whose  son  lolaus  was. 

says  here,  selected  the  proper  mo-  o   160.    These  two  sons  were 

ment  to  do  so.   It  is  very  prpbaUe  Hercules  and  Iphicles :  the  former 

Pindar  here  seeks  only  an  occasion  by  Jupiter ;  the  second  by  Alcme- 

to  introduce  the  praise  of  his  na-  fta's  husband,  Amphitryon, 

tional  heroes  (lolaus,  Hercules,  and  p  161.  A  periphrasis  of  Megara^ 

Iphicles.)  The  transition  is  rather  from  one  of  the  ancieat  kingi  of 

abrupt.    It  seems  also  rather  ex*  that  city^  Nisus. 
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stsnt  of  praise.    Wherefore^  of  his  citizens^  whoso 
ft  friend^  whoso  a  foe^  let  him  not  conceal  ibi8£p.4. 
vietoiy  (wrought  in  troth  gloriously  for  the  peo«> 
pie's  honour)  infringing  the  precept  of  the  Ocean 
sire: 

•, 

'   He  bade  men  **  to  praise  in  justice^  and  with  aU 
^'  their  soul^  e'en  a  foeachieving  noble  deeds/'** 

Full  oft  too  have  the  virgins  seen  thee 
victor  in  the  yearly  festivals  of  Pallas  :  and 
silent^  O  Teldsicrates^  wished  each  that  thou  wert 
her  beloved  spouse  or  son:  they  have  seen  theef^l}'^' 
prevail  too  in  the  Olympics^  and  in  the  games  of 
the  land  with  deep  vaJes^  and  in  all  the  combats  of 
itfaine  own  country. 

Lo !  I^  who  slake  the  thirst  of  songs^  am  asked 
again  to  pay  the  promised  boon^  again  to  awake 
the  glory  of  thy  ancient  progenitors:  who  for  a 
Libyan  woman  went  to  Irasa/  Antaeus'  city^  suit- 
ors of  a  Tamed  damsel^  adorned  with  beauteous 
bair^  whom  very  many  of  the  chief  among  men^ 
.her  fellow-citizens,  and  many  strangers  too^  sought 
to  obtain.  For  wondrous  was  her  beauty:  and^'^*^* 
they  wished  to  cull  the  blooming  fruit  of  her 
golden-crowned  youth. 

q^  170—171.  This  saying  of  the  far  from  Cyrcne.    There  reigned 

ocean  sire,  Nereus,  was  probably  Antaeus,  who  proffered  his  daugb- 

borrowed  from  some  ancient  poem,  ter  Alceis  or  Barce  as  a  prize  of 

Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  379.  the  foot-race. 

r  186.  Irasa,  a  city  in  Libya,  not 
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But  her  sire,  desiriog  for  his  daughter  illustrious 
spousals^  had  heard^  what  swift  bridals  Daoaus 
erst  in  Argos  for  the  forty-eight  Yi^us  found/ 
e'er  mid-day  overtook  them:  for  he  placed  straight 
the  whole  bevy  at  the  goal  of  the  list^  and  bade  all 
them^  who  were  come  their  suitors^  to  determine 
by  contest  of  feet»  which  the  heroes  should  each 
obtain, 

^'*-  Thus   too  did   the  Libyan   uniting   give    a 

spouse  to  the  maiden  decked  in  gay  attire;  he 
placed  her  on  the  line^  to  be  the  last  end  qf  iheir 
toils;  and  standing  in  the  mid-way,  proclaimed 
that  he  who  first  springing  forward  touched  her 
garments  should  lead  her  off.  Then  Alexidamus^ 
first  ran  the  fleet  race,  and  next  in  his  hand  taking 
the  noble  virgin's  hand^  led  her  through  the  host 
of  equestrian  Nomades."*  They  scattered  on  him 
store  of  wreaths  and  crowns^  for  he  h^  before  re* 
ceived  many  wings  of  victory. 

8   106--aoo.  tliis  took  plaee  whom  she  had  reftifed  to  miirdery 

after  DanauB   had  expiated   hij  although   her  other   aUten   had 

daughters  of  the  murder  of  their  obeyed  the  cruel  order  of  their  fiu 

fonner  husbands  :  Pausanias  re-  ther,  and  assassinated  tlie  sons  of 

lates  the  same  story  (iii.  19) :  Aa-  Aegyptos.    Another  of  the  fiunily, 

vwf  rovro  Iwl  rtuQ  ^arpdmv  i^  Amymone,  had  been  carried  off  by 

piSti'  ^  ywaUa  olitiQ  iidtXtv  U  Neptune.    Hey.  Pind.  Canun.  il. 

mifT&v  itd  t6  fdai^ita  Ayayiff^atf  690.  S. 

Biivf ftTt  ^i)  6  Aavab^  Uvt*v  dviv  t  S14.  This  Alesddamus  was  aa 

^wffciv  <&f uo/ilyo«c  Bk  dvBpdmv  oif  ancestor  of  TelesicrateSy  in  praise 

voXKoiQ  iiyStva  Z^pMv  Koriornin.  of  whom  the  Ode  was  oompoeed. 

Danaus  had  certainly  fifty  daugh-  u  217.  The  Nomades,  or  Numi- 

ters :  bat  one  of  them,  Hyperm-  dians,  a  people  of  Libya, 
nostra,  was  married  to  Lynceus, 


THE  TENTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO     HIPPOCLEAS, 

ATHESSALUN, 


Arouhbht. 
Pindar  first  praises  the  conqueror  himself  and  his  father,  as 
famous  combatants  in  the  games,  1—^1.  He  represents 
their  good  fortune  as  extraordinarily  great  Yet  complete 
bUss  cannot  befal  men :  this  he  expresses  by  saying  dial 
no  one  can  reach  to  the  Hyperboreans.  For  this  nation 
was  the  poetic  idM  of  a  race  completely  happy.  The 
poet  is  thus  naturally  drawn  into  a  description  of  the  joys 
and  sweets  of  the  Hyperborean  life,  41—78.  He  recalls 
himself  from  the  digression,  78--84.  And  finally  sings 
the  victor  and  his  friend  Thorax,  by  whose  desire  ibis 
Ode  was  composed. 

[Date  of  Oe  victory,  Pyth.  22.  or  Olymp.  70^  S.  A.C.  4S6.] 


*  See  p.  106y  note  h  60. 
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ODE  X. 

TO   HIPPOCLEAS,  A   THESSALIAN, 
Omqiuror  in  the  DioM&c  Race* 


»T«*  1^  H  AILj  bappy  LacedaemoD  !  Blessed  Thessalia^ 
hail !  in  both  doesthe  race  of  Hercules  sway^  from 
one  sire^  Aristomachiis — /  What  ? — Do  I  vaunt 
unseasonably  ?  No^  Pytho^  with  Pelinnaeum  and 
the  sons  of  Aleuas^  summon  me,  seeking  on  Hip- 
pocleas  to  attract  the  noble  strains  of  jubilant 
minstrels.^ 

Amt.i.h.     For  he  tastes  of  the  combats:   and  in  the 

a  4.  Aristomaehus,  one  of  the  whose   posterity,  the   Aleoadaey 

HeracUdae,  waa  a  great  gnmdsoa  are  celebrated  by  historiaM.    He- 

of  Hercules.    His  posterity  ruled  rod.  Polymn.    Schmid.  Find.  Py- 

partly  in  Lacedaemon,  and  partly  thkMui.  SGO. 

in  Thessaly.    Hercules  had  Hyl-  b  5— -10.  The  meaning  is :  It  is 

lusy  whose  son  was  Cleodeus,  the  not  without  reason  I  begin  thus ; 

father  of  Aristomachus :  when  the  for  eren  the  Aleuada«»  princes  of 

'  Heraclidae  conquered  the   Pelo-  Thessaly,   descended  from   Her- 

ponnesns,  Aristodemns,  a  son  of  cules,  demand  of  me  this  hymn  of 

Aristomachus,  obtained  Laconia:  praise.— —Pellinaeum,  a  city  of 

another   ^irdyovoc   of  this   same  Thessaly,  native  place  of  Hippo- 

Aristomachus  ruled  in  Thessaly,  cleas. 
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council  of  the  Amphictyoos  the  dale  of  Paraassus 
has  proclaimed  him  chief  among  the  youths^  run- 
ners of  the  double  race. 

Apollo  hail^ ^for  when  a  deity  presides^  the 

bc^nning  and  the  end  of  mortals'  toil  h  sent 

sweet ^through  thy  means^  in  truths  has  the 

hero  achieved  this  conquest:  and  innate  worth 
guidea  him  in  the  steps  of  his  father^  who 
twice  .was  Olympic  ifietar,  clad  in  Mars'  war- ep.  1.21. 
like  mail ;  Phricias  too  did  the  list  beneath  Cirr- 
ha's  rock  of  the  deep  plain  make  to  prevail  in 
the  foot  race-^ — •  May  fate  prosper  them^  so 
that  e'en  id  distant  days  ennobling  wealth  may 
Uoodi  unto  them ;  and  having  won  no  small  por-  Str.2.89. 
tioa  of  the  Grecian  glories^  may  they  never 
through  the  gods  fall  into  envious  calamity.  May 
god  be  to  them  not  unpropitious  in  heart. 

Happy  and  hymned  by  bards  is  that  hero^ 
whqso  he  be^  that  by  hands^  or  the  fleetness  of  feet^ 
has  prevailed  and  won  with  courage  and  strength 
the  mightiest  of  prizes^  and^  still  livings  has  seen  Amt.s.s9. 
his  youthful  son^  favoured  by  fortune^  gain  the 
Pythian  wreaths. 

By  suchj  indeed,  heaven's  brazen  vault  is  yet 
tinattained  -/  but  in  the  joys  that  we  mortal  race 

c  42.  i  e.  Man  can  never  attain  to  the  bliis  of  gods. 
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can  approach^  in  all  he  reaches  to  the  ocean's 
bound ;  yet*  neither  on  ship-board^  nor  on  foot 
speedings  canst  thou  find  the  wondrous  path  to 
the  band  of  Hyperboreans : 

Er.s.49.  With  whom  Perseus^  the  chief,  erst  feasted,  en- 
tering their  mansions,  where  he  found  them  sacri- 
ficing to  god  noble  hecatombs  of  asses  :  in  their 
/  feasts  erer^  and  their  strains  of  harmonjr,  does 
Apollo  greatly  rejoice  ;  he  smiles  too^  seeing  the 

8T1.S.57.  pride  of  the  exulting  beasts. 

Nor  does  the  Muse  absent  herself  from  their  es- 
tate in  life :  but  in  all  parts  the  choirs  of  yiigins 
echo  the  notes  of  the  lyre  and  the  sound  of  flutes : 
while  with  golden  laurel  binding  their  locks  they 
merrily  feast.  Disease  nor  destructive  old-age 
reach  not  that  holy  race :  but  void  of  toil  and 
Amt.s.ot.  battle  they  live,  eschewing  vengeful  Nemesis——^. 

With  daring  heart  then  breathing  Danae's  son  of 
yore  came, — and  Pallas  guided  him, — ^to  the  na« 
tion  of  blessed  heroes :  there  he  slew  the  Gorgon, 
and  came,  bringing  to  the  islanders  the  head  dap- 
pled with  dragons'  manes,  stony  death  / 
When  the  gods  work  miracles,  naught  e'er  seems 
Ep.s. 77.to  me  to  be  incredible .     Mt/  soul!  rest 

d  46.  See  the  Argumenty  41—  the  inhabitants  of  Seriphas,  or  m- 

78.  ther    king    Polydectes,   the   op- 

e  74-^76.  PeneoB  changed  into  .pressor  of  his  mother  Danae. 
stoSe,  by  means  of  Medusa's  head. 
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thine  oar^  and  swiftlj  in  the  earth  fix  the  anchor^ 
have  from  the  prow,  defence  against  the  shoaljr 
rock.  For,  like  the  bee,  my  song  of  praise'  speeds 
from  one  theme  to  the  other '. — , 

While  tlie  Ephyraeians'-  Toice  round  PeneusSTR.4.85. 
pours  forth  my  dulcet  strains,  I  hope,  e'en  still  more, 
by  songs,  in  honour  of  his  wreaths,  to  render  this 
Hippocleas  revered  among  his  peers  and  elders, 
and  the  darling  among  youthful  maidens :  for  in 
various  men  the  love  of  various  things  allures  the 
soul.  But  let  each,  when  he  gains  that  for  which  Avtam 
he  strives,  eagerly  enjoy  his  present  bliss  ;  for  the 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass  at  the  year's  end 
are  inscrutable  to  foreknow. 

I  confide  in  the  benevolent  friendship  of  Tho- 
rax, who,'  asking  from  me  an  hymn,  hath  yoked 
this  the  four-horse  car  of  the  Pierian  maids,  loving 
me  his  friend,  urging  me  with  good  will  speed- 


f  82—84.  If  you  read  dvroc  Sft-  Lobes :  my  «mg  flutters,  like  the 
vwy,  you  must  take  those  two  6«f ,  now  on  this,  ww  on  that  flower 
words  as  eqiiivalent  to  Ifftvoc'  of  praise,  Oedike  Pindars  Pyth. 
otherwise  the  sentence  will  pre-  Siegshymnen,  234. 
sent  a  confusion  of  ideas,  of  which  g  100.  Iliis  llorax  was,  it  may 
an  instance  could  hardly  be  found,  be  supposed,  one  of  the  Aleuadae 
except  in  the  orations  of  Mr.  Ir-  that  ruled  in  Thessaly ;  and  pro- 
Ting,  the  celebrated  Caledonian  bably  in  the  afore-named  city  of 
preacher.  Ephyra.  He  yoked  this  the  Muses' 

Oedike  reads  warovy  and  1.  S4.  car ;  i.  e.  He  excited  to  compose 

Xoyoc  and  translates:  mein  Ge-  this  hymn  of  victory.     Pindars 

sang  flattert,  wie  die  Biene  bald  Pyth.  Siegshyninen,  2S2. 
anf  diese  bald  auf  jene  Blame  des 


/[ 
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Ep.4.106.  ing*    To  him  who  triet^  gold  sbinei  beneath  the 
touch-stone ;  so  the  upright  mind. 

The  victar*9  BoUe  brothen  will  we  likewise 
praise ;  since  prospering  the  stoic  thej  exalt  the 
Thessalian's  code ;  for  ihere  the  hallowed  sway  of 
thncountry^s  towns  is  committed  to  men  of  good. 


THE  ELEVENTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THRASIDAEUS  THE  THEBAN, 

Canquenr  mmmp  the  Bmf$  m  ilu  Po^  EMCt  of  the  SUtdhmi. 


Arcument. 
As  tile  cOD^u^ror  was  a  Theban,  llie  poet  aatvlully  oMn- 
mences  with  an  tiiTOcalioii  of  fab  itadye  dei^s,  Semele, 
InOy  Alcmenay  1 — ^23.  After  describiog  the  spot  where 
the  Tictory  was  won  as  tiie  field  of  Pylos,  he  digresses  to 
the  £Btble  of  Orestes,  23 — 57.  He  then  returns  to  his  sub- 
jecty  and  commemorates  the  yictories  of  the  present  eon- 
qneror  and  his  falher,  67 — ^75.  He  compares  theh  Ibrtone 
witii  that  of  sovereigns,  and  praises  the  Iotc  of  liberty. 


[mte  of  tke  tfetory,  Pytfa.  28.  or  Olrap*  T6,  S.   A.C.  474.] 
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ODE  XL 


TO  THRASYDAEUS  THE  THEBAN, 


Omqwrw  among  the  Boy$  in  the  Foot  Race  of  the  Stadium, 


Str.  1.  Daughters  af  Cadmus  t  thou  Scmele,  com- 
panion of  the  Oljmpiaa  gods,  and  thou,  O  Ino 
Leucothoe,  who  dwell'st  among  Nereus'  ocean 
maids/  do  you  with  Hercules'  mother,  bearer  of 
a  noble  progeny,^  speed  to  Melia,'  to  the  shrine, 
treasure  of  golden  tripods,  which,  above  all  others, 

Art,i.io.  Loxias*  has  honoured  and  named  Ismcnian,*  true 
seat  of  prophecy. 


ft  1—4.  See  Ol.  U.  40—66.  p. 
IS.  of  this  translatioDc 

b  6.  Alcnena,  the  mother  of 
Hercules,  she^ss  well  as  Semele 
and  Ino,  was  one  of  the  national 
deities  of  Thebes.  'AXi:/xi}yi|  etc 
6^/3ac  Karavrfiffaffaj  icai  furd  rav- 
ra  &^avTOQ  ytvofuvii,  rifiwv  ho- 
Siwv  irvxi  irapd  toXq  Oiy/Saioif. 
Diod.  i?.  68. 

c  6.  This  Melia  was  a  nymph, 
by  whom  Apollo  had'  Ismenus: 
she  was,  like  the  three  former, 
some  national  deity  of  the  The- 


bans,  worshipped,  it  appears,  in 
the  temple  of  ApoUo,  menticmed  a 
little  lower  down. 

d  0.  Ao^cac,  ^  'Aff'oXXitfv,  6  Xo« 

pilav  TOiovfievOQ.  6  ahrbQ  yoji  l9T% 
Tif  ^Xiifi,    Suidas. 

e  10.  This  temple  waa  near  the 
gates  of  Thebes:  Paasanias  men- 
tions its  oracle  and  tripods,  ix.  10. 

{tS»v  e^/Sdv)  Upb^  'AiroXXwvoc* 
KaXccrac  ik  6  re  \6^  xai  6  ^t^ 
'l<r/>4vM>C)  irapa(4|4l«vroc  rov  irora* 
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1^29 


Daughters  of  Harmonj  ! '  thence  now  also  does  Ant.i.io. 
he  bid  j/on-^ihe  native  assembled  band  of  demi* 
goddesses — to  come ;  that  at  the  fall  of  day  you 
may  sing  hallowed  Themis  and  Pytho  and  the  up- 
rightly judging  navel  of  the  earthy  so  to  honour  ep.  i.  lo. 
Thebes  of  the  seven  gates^  and  Cirrha's  list : 
wherein  Thrasydaeus  hath  recalled  to  memory  his 
father's  house^  he  the  third  that  hath  cast  around 
it  the  wreath  of  victory^  triumphing  in  the  rich 
fields  of  Pylades/  the  guest  of  Laconian  Ores- 
tes:  


ftfitv  ravry  tov  'Itr/iqWov.  T^  ik  yc 
cat  Ic  ^/<^  c''*  yivoiikvov  oT^a  Iv  617- 
/3a?c  Tif  'AiraXXwf i  rif  'Ivfifivi^-  . 
TTolia  otKOV  re  Soicifiov  icai  avrhv  iH 
liiv  ti^ov^y  t^  f  Ix^'^^^  *<'^  P^MQ* 
Upka  ivULvmov  iroM)u<rcv*  liriicXi|(riy 
^c  ioTty  oi  ^afvo^poc  (mfdvov^ 
yAp   fifXXuv  i&^vriQ   fopovaiv  ol 

ra^i<m|ccv  dva^iivat  ict^vo^pfj- 
oayraQ  xoXkovv  rtf  ^tt^  rpiiroia, 

cTvffi  v6jjLO%r  0ir  ydp  9i}  vdKKo^t 
2«ipi#v  airr^t  AyaKti/dvovc  tA  ik 
ohf  Matftovkertpoi  rtSv  fraiiwv 
Stv^triHamv  iirt^y^c  ^^  /i^Xi^ra 
Ivi  Tt  ApxaiSrfirt  xai  ro9  dva-^vrog 
ry  S6Ky  rplwovc  im-lv* Ait^rpvfavo^ 
MiSfff^a  liri  *IlpaK\tX  Safvtiipopii' 
aavrt. — 'Afr6\Xtnn  H  irai9ac  l« 
MiXfAc  ytyi^-^ai  Myovrt  Tiivtpep 
mi  *i9fAyvtoy,  Tif  vlp^  fUy  'Air  A- 
Xwv  itattrtK^v  9i8unrv  rov  ik  'I<rfii|- 
y£otf  rd  6vofia  l^xcv  &  irora/A^c-  See 
also  Herod,  r.  59. 

f  Id.  i.  e.  Semele  and  Ino,  who 
were  daughters  to  HannoDy,  by 
CadmuB.  See  Pyth.  Ui.  155--n7 : 


and  of  this  translation,  p.  1(7, 158. 

g  23.  Delphi  was  in  t^hocis, 
Where  ruled  theretofore  Pyladei, 
whose  tender  friendship  with  O- 
restes  is  well  known.  The  mention 
of  Pylades'  name  leads  the  poet  to 
the  history  of  Orestes :  the  Scho- 
liast observes,  that  Pindar  now 
makes  a  very  forced  digression, 
ff^Spa  dKoiptfi  iropac/Sd^et  ixph^^- 
TO,   Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  648.  S. 

The  history  of  Agamemnon's  fh- 
mily  in  the  following  digression  is 
too  well  known  to  justify  the  trans- 
lator in  offering  any  explanatory 
notes.  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed  in 
Aulis  on  the  Euripus :  Agamemnon 
was  murdered  by  Clytemnestra  on 
his  return  from  the  IVoJan  war,  to- 
gether with  Cassandra,  whom  he 
had  brought  i¥om  Ilium.  Oiestes 
was  rescued  from  the  same  dread- 
ful ikte  by  his  nurse  Arsinoe,  and 
educated  by  Strophius,  the  fother 
of  Py lades:  he  afterwards  avenged 
his  father  by  putting  to  death  Cly- 
temnestra and  her  paramour  Aegis- 
thus. 
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STft.3.».  OruUij  whonij  of  a  truth,  after  his  father  bad 
been  dlaia^  bis  nurse  Arsiaoe  rcfcued  fr<mi  baleful 
danger  beneath  the  potent  bands  of  Cljteoinestra; 
\vbat  time  to  Acheron's  shady  brink  the  merciless 
dame  with  the  glistening  steel  sent  companion  of 
Agamemnon*s    spirit^    Cassandra^    dau^ter    io 

Ant.  2.    Priam,  Dardanus*  offspring. Whether  that 

Iphigeniaj  on  the  Euripus  sacrificed  far  from  her 
native  knd,  spurred  her  to  conceive  heavy-armed 
anger  ?  Or  whether  that  nightly  dalliance  urged 
her^  shackled  by  the  desire  of  an  alien  bed  ?— A 

Ep.  9. 43.  sin  this  most  hateful  in  new  brides^  and  to  conceal 
from  foreign  tongues  impossible  :  for  citizens  are 
ev^  fond  of  censure :  and  for  high  rank  is  subject 
to  no  small  envjr,  since  the  impotent  murmur  in 
secret/' 

Thus  Atreus'   heroic    son    himself  died^   and 


h  45—46.  Heyne  takes  fi^fiu  Piiid.auniim.iu.8SS.HemwNott. 

to  signii^  fremit,  loqnifcnr,  i.  e.  an-  CMike's  OTpJiwitiftn  is  serj  4ii- 

ledicit :  the  sense  of  tke  poet  will  feient  from  eitlMr  of  tibe  pracediag : 

be,  thiorefoiie, "  Tbe  Tulgw  (xa^f^  lie  understsiids  f^^Mc^  firooi  L  4S, 


*^  w¥m¥  for  Ifiv  xoiuiKmc,  vmnt   before  wvitnfy  Bad  twmslstes :  Oem 
"  hmmU  loeo)  in  seevet  soandnUae    schmaliel  den  Fttntender  Burger. 


^  the  great"    Hennann  gives  to  Es  kanpft  das  CUiick  gegwi  i 

ppiftutf  the  significaAion  /erscasi  tigenNeid.    TIef  nnten  sanset  in 

esM:  and  svpposes  the  poetfs  in^  Donkeln  sein  Wrohen. — Wiilui^ 

teatioB  to  be  toooatrast  the  infiMiy  dsst  tke  cUiMm  f«m(s  iht  ffmcfim 

of  a  crime  oommilted  in  high  so-  Haffmeu  has  lo  wnttk 


ciety  with  the  obscurity  tliat  enve*  ndgkty  envy :  iteef  ta  tkt  dorib  6iMS- 

lofMS  the  evil  deeds  of  the  valgar:  ten  tts  hreeti^    In  which  envy  in. 

Itaque  haec  mens  est  poetae,  ex  regarded  as  a  wind  that  blows  m 

plebe  homines  si  feroces  sint  et  im-  the  dark.  €edike  ^nd.  Py .  Siegi- 

probi,  soelera  eonun  faoiUas  latera  hyBmen»  StS,  S4I.    Pind^  CarsMS* 

atque  ignorariquam  nobilium.  Hey.  Sell.  24S* 
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wrought  destruciioa  to  the   prophetic  damsel^  STt.s.4o. 
when  at  length  he  returned  to  renowned  Amyclae, 
after  OTerturniDg  the  wealth  of  the  Trojan  houses^ 
fired  for  Helen's  sake. 

But  Orestes^  came,  a  boj/  to  Strophiusj  the 
i^ed  host,  who  dwdt  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus : 
and  with  time  slew  by  force  ^  his  mother,  and 
placed  Aegisthus  among  the  dead,' 

In  trutb,*"  my  friends,  I  haTe  strayed  to  a  cross*  Ant  s.68. 
path,  though  first  I  took  the  straight  road ;  else 
some  gale  has  driven  me,  like  the  sea-boat,  from 
my  course**— -—My  Muse,''  thine  would  it  be  to 


i  5S.  vif  Mf^X^  t  periphraM 
for  the  age  of  boyhood. 

k  05.  v^y  'A^iy  caede^  a^  pro 
^id*  propr.  itforjy  pro  pugna,  inde 
pro  ti.  Hey.  Find.  Cammi.  i.  40S. 
Id  Gedikei'a  tnnslation  It  is  rea- 
dered,  sitpforted  by  Man:  in  his 
edition  of  select  Odes  he  proposes 
to  render  it/<rro.  "Apnt  Kvpimt  6 
m^qpof.  Snidas.  Find.  Carmm. 
Sen.  242. 

1  67.  ^ovaij  ol  r^ci  iic  oD^  ^ 
tnfhvTtu.    Hey.  Find.  Cannnu  ii. 

m  S8. 1%e  poet  now  recalls  him- 
self firom  his  digressioB,  ia  order 
t»  letttin  to  llurasydaeus  and  his 
fuuly,  1.  W. 

n  •S'-SS.  Constniotioa:  rh  fk 
Tthif  (quod  ad  te  attinet,)  Ixp^  &v 
Toj^^uv  4fXA«  dXXorty  conaenta- 
Mwn  esset  te  alia  ex  aUls  moUri^ 
ti  vvv'^cv  KOjfkxtiv  ^vkn  vir<fif  )rt^ 


pov  fMi^i^  M^  my  Mnse,  thon  hadst 
engaged  to  sing  for  reward,  and 
consequently  in  hottonr  of  some 
man  who  oonld  iiunish  no  matter 
for  praise,  rather  than  to  a  Pythian 
▼ictor,  In  whom  thorn  mayest  find 
abundance  to  land,  then  indeed 
thon  mightest  lannch  Into  digres- 
skms ;  bnt  now  thon  most  keep  to 
the  point  in  view,  and  sonnd  tiie 
prowess  of  llirasydaens  and  titf 
ihmily.  See  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  i. 
404.  Koppereads»l.e7,/ii)irarpl. 
Hey.  Find.  Gaimrn.  ii.  91. 

The  above  «s^bnatlon  appears, 
to  me  at  least,  perlMStly  satisfiM- 
tosy  f  parUcnlariy  when  we  consi- 
der the  second  Isthmkm  Ode 
Ckaily  proves  that  Pindar  regaid- 
ed  it  as  no  disgrace  to  receive  bm- 
ney  for  the  liifaviles  of  his  Muse, 
and  was  too  honest  to  conceal  his 
QftiniimoBth^snbject    Somefsi^ 


tt2  pythia:ns. 

attempt  various  themes^  if  for  reward  thoii  hadst 
agreed  to  lend  thy  hfired  voice :  but  now  either  to 

£p.  3. 67.  the  father  of  the  Pythian  victor  or  to  Thrasydaeus 
must  thou  direct  thy  strains;  whose  joy  and 
whose  glory  shine  brilliant.  Before  this  the  noble 
victors  with  their  steeds  won  on  the  cars  in 
Olynipia  the  rapid  fulgence  of  renowned  lists : 
and  at  Pytho  descending  naked  in  the  stadium^ 

STit.4.78.they^  by  their  fleetness^  scattered  shame  into  the 
whole  Grecian  throng. 

» 

I  will  desire"*  god-imparted  honours,  seeking 

such  only  as  are  suiting  to  my  years :  for  since  in 
the  commonweal  I  find  the  middle  state  bloom 
with  bliss  the  most  lasting,  I  despise  the  lot  of 
sovereigns  ;  and  aspire  to  humble  worth  ;  for  the 
Ant.4.82.  envious  are  punished  by  their  evil  doings>     ■ 

Whoso  has  attained  the  summit  of  happiness^  and 
living  peaceably  avoids  dire  pride^  he  reaches  the 
fairest  limit  of  black  death,  leaving  to  his  gentle 
race  the  glory  of  a  good  name^  noblest  of  posses- 
sions.  


sons,  howerer,  foncy  that  no  great-  sally.    Oedike  observes,  that  this 

er  disgrace  can  attach  to  a  poet  passage  has  allusion  to  the  com- 

than  that  of  taking  a  reward  for  motions  among  the  Thebans,  which 

his  compositions :  wishing,  there-  existed  about  this  time,  as  is  seen 

fore,  to  relieve  Pindar  fix>m  such  a  from  Died.  zi.  4.  ^^epovro  oi  rd^ 

stigma,  they  declare  the  above  pas-  Oiy/Sdc  KaToueovvrtQ  wpbc  dXX^Xovc 

sage  to  have  been  interpolated,  wtpi  r^c  wpbc  ro^t  Uipvae  tntfifUL'- 

See  Pauw  Nott.  in  Find.  240.  x^^C*    The  irruption  of  the  Per- 

o  76.  The  poet  transfers  to  him-  sians  took  place  in  Olymp.  75,  1. 

self  a  moral   precept,  which,  in  The   date    of   this    victory    was 

other  places,  he  propounds  univer-  Olymp.  76b 
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Such  glory  exalts  lolaus^  hymned  son  of  Iphi-  £p.4.  9i. 
cles,  and  the  might  of  Castor^  thee  too,  Pollux^ 
king,  ye  sons  of  gods,  dwelling  one  day  in  the 
seats  of  Tberapne,  the  next  in  Olympus.^ 


p  95 — ^90.  Compare  Nem.  x.  103,  sqq. 


Hk 


THE  TWELFTH 

PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   MIDAS   OF   AGRAGAS, 

T%e  FbUe  Pknfer. 


Argument. 


Haying  invoked  Agmgas  as  a.  goddess,  that  she  may  be 
propitaons  to  Midas  returoing  victor  from  a  musical  con- 
testy  1 — ^11,  he  digresses  to  the  inveiilion  of  the  flute. 
aad  adds  to  the  nanative  a  few  remarks  on  success  after 
the  toils  endured  in  the  acqwiremeBt  and  exercise  of  the 
art 


[Dateofihe  victory,  aceordiaip  to  the  Scholiast,  Pytii.  f4  aad  SS;  or 
Olymp.  ra,  S.  A.C.  490 ;  and  Olymp.  7S,  S.  A.C.  48C4 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  Xlf. 

TO    MIDAS    OF    AGRAGAS, 

ne  FbUe  Player. 


Str.  1.  jTHEE  I  invoke,  lover  of  glory^  most  beauteous 
of  mortal  cities^  seat  of  Proserpine,  who  on  the 
shores  of  Agragas,  where  graze  the  sheep,  dost 
dwell  upon  the  fair-built  hill!  Queen,  do  thou, 
gracious  with  the  benevolence  of  immortals  and 
of  men,  receive  this  the  crown  from  Pytho,  yielded 
to  Midas ;  greet  him  also^  for  he  hath  in  art  van* 
quished  Hellas. 

AiiT.].i5.  The  art,  wbich>  of  yore,  Pallas  Athena  disco- 
vered, connecting  the  sorrowful  lamentatioa»  of 
the  daring  Gorgons  :  which,  by  the  virgins'  and 
serpents'  inaccessible  heads,  she  heard  poured 
forth  amid  dire  wo — what  time  Perseus*  slew  the 
third  of  the  sisters,  and  bringing  death  to  the 

a  19.  Peneas,thesoiiorDaiiae  turned  Polydeetes    and   all   hU 

by  Jupiter,  tvas  educated  on  the  court  into  stones,  at  tlie  sight  of 

island  of  Seriphus.    The  king  of  the  Gorgon's  snaky  head.    Heyne 

which,  Polydectes,  demanded  of  nnderstands  the  Ifpaiwv  of  1.  25,  to 

him  to  bring  the  head  of  Medusa :  allude  to  the  tymboU  or  gift  Poly- 

the  tyrant  meanwhile  compelled  dectes    had  ordered  Perseus   te> 

Danae  to  cohabit  with  him :  Per-  bring  to  him,  namely,  the  GorgonV 

sens,  successful  in  his  expedition,  head. 
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sea-girt  Seripbus,  and  to  its  people,  blinded,  of 
a  truth,  the  godly  race  of  Phorcus/  and  having 
carried  off  the  beauteous  Medusa's  bead,  made 
Polj^dectes  to  mourn  the  gift  and  his  mother's 
long  shackles,  and  the  forced  bed — he,  the  son  of 
Danae,  whom,  men  relate,  was  bred  from  self''STB.2.29. 
rained  gold. 

But,  when  from  these  toils  she  ^  had  delivered 
the  beloved  hero,  the  virgin  goddess  framed  the 
full-sounded  harmony  of  reeds,  to  the  end  that  she 
might  imitate  with  instruments  the  deep  groans 
proceeding  from  Euryale's  '  fell  cheeks. 

The  goddess  invented— —But,  when  disco- 
vered, she  gave  it  to  mortal  men  to  possess,  and 
named  the  glorious  harmony  of  many  heads,  wooer 
of  contests  that  stir  the  people^  coming"  from  the  ant.2.4s. 

b  24.  Phorcus  was  the  &ther  of  Medusa,  that  Paleas  took  the  idea 
the  OorgoDB.  These  ladies,  ac-  of  the  flute, 
eoidtng  to  most  authors,  had  only  e  4S—4S.  The  reader  must  re- 
one  eye  amoiig  them  ;  this  eye  cal  to  his  memoiy,  that  the  flutes 
Perseus  took  iioa  them  while  they  of  the  ancients  were  a  sort  of  haut- 
"were  exchanging  it,and  thus  blind-  boys, the  mouth-piece  being,  of  me- 
ed the  whole  bevy.  Aesct^lus  in-  taJL  They  were  of  two  sorts :  in 
forms  us  they  had  only  one  tooth ;  some  the  mouth-piece  was  visible, 
their  sex  rendera  it  probable  they  in  the  others  concealed.  Oedike 
were  not  quite  so  itl-fiivoured  in  Pindais  Pyth.  Siegshymnen,  247. 
the  other  main  organ  of  speech.  The  reeds  from  which  this  instru- 

c  53.  Minerva,  the  protectress  ment,  used  mach  in  dancing,  and 

of  Perseus.  on  various  ether  occasions,  were 

d  S5.  Stheno,  Euryale,  Medusa,  made,  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 

were  the  names  of  the  Qorgon  sis-  Cephisus,  which,  as  we  have  be- 

ters  :  it  was  from  £uryale*s  lamen-  fore   seen,  watered   Orchomenus, 

tations  at  the  death  of  her  sister  the  city  of  the  Charites. 
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slender  brass  and  from  the  reeds  alike,  Mrhich  hard 
bj  the  gay  city  of  the  Graces  grow  in  Cephisis* 
grove,  faithful  witnesses  of  the  choral  dancers. 

Whatso  of  bliss  is  among  men,  ne'er  does  it  ap- 
pear unmingled  with  woes :  but  god  will  perfect  it, 
sooner  or  later/  Of  a  surety  that  which  fate  decrees 
is  not  to  be  avoided :  but  that  time  shall  come, 
which  unexpectedly  striking  some,  -shall  yield, 
contrary  to  foresight,  this,  but  not  that.' 


f  5S.  wv  lor  vtr^  aiocording  to 
Heyne's  conjecture^  [Hey.  Piad. 
Canmn.  i.  4 IS.  V.  L.]  where  he 
explains  wv  i}roi  ffdfupotr  oatf  nimc 
mtf  hodit,  h.  breviy  twpuuUo;  and  in 
hia  note8yh.mo3(y  $enui,  ctftiw.  Ge- 
dike,  who  ia  perhaps  aomatimea 
rather  too  bold  in  his  emendations, 
reads,  on  coi^ectare  from  the 
Scholiast,  wv  Htm  avptov,  mow  w 
io-morrcWf  the  sense  of  which,  none 
can  deny,  is  good;  Oedike  Pin- 
dars  Pyth.  Siegshymnen,  248.  As 
this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to 
quote  the  above  celebrated  prose 
translation,  I  cannot  dismiss  this 
note  without  offering  my  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  learned  audior : 
I  have  read  through,  once  and 
again,  his  Tersion  of  the  Olympians 
and  Pythians;  in  which  he  ap> 
pears  to  deserve  the  very  honour- 
able  and  often  repeated  mention 
made  of  him  in  the  immortal  pages 
of  Heyne's  edition :  his  construc- 
tion is  generally  close,  though  not 


umntelligibly  Bteral;  frequently 
new,  but  strikingly  accurate ;  and 
sometimes  pregnant  with  a  good 
portion  of  lyric  enthusiasm.  We 
must,  howerer,  in  our  Judgment  of 
translations  by  tiie  Gomans,  bear 
in  mind,  that  theirs  is  of  aU  the 
modem  tongues,  the  most  similar 
to  the  Greek  In  idiom  and  in  tiie 
power  of  compounding  words. 

g  6S — 68.  Punctuatimi:  ro  ye 
ftopffifiov  ov  vap^vKTOv  dXX'  1^- 
rat  XP^C  oi^Toc  5  (i.  e.  xf»o»^>c) 
icalf  rtv  deXirift  (i.  e.  v^  AiKiriq. 
pro  dlXr««c)  /3aX«»v,  f^iroXcv,  flee. 
Hey.  Find.  Cannm.  i.  414. 

Hie  Scholiast  tells  a  tale  about 
a  misfortune  that  happened  to  Mi- 
dus  in  the  contest :  who  bnAe,  at 
the  commencement,  tiie  mouth* 
piece  of  his  flute ;  but  continued 
playing  with  the  reed»  and  won 
the  Tictory.  And  he  supposes 
Pindar  to  allude  in  these  last  sen- 
tences to  that  circumstance.  Hey. 
Pind.  Cannm.  ii.  60S,  S67.  S. 


THE 


NEMEANS. 


THE  FIUST 

NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCKIBBS 


TO  CHROMIUS  OF  AETNA, 

dmqiUTW  t»  iht  Chariot  Mace. 


Tht  poet  pntbes  tke  ooaqueror  for  bis  ooimtry,  Itespitality, 
and  oAer  gilts  id  nmd  and  body,  1 — ^.  Then  be  passes 
to  a  long  digcession  in  praise  of  Hercules,  wbich  is  pro- 
bably taseited  because  Aat  bero  founded  the  games  where 
lfa»  victory  was  won,  49—60.  And  as  this  was  the  first 
victory  of  Chromius,  Pindar  introduces  the  prowess  shewn 
by  Hercules  when  in  the  cradle,  60 — 77«  And  ends  with 
Tueslas'  prophecy  of  Ae  jn&nfs  futore  espMls. 


[Dato^Jh««ictorf,4periiapsN«m.4S.  Oljmp.76^4.  A.C.478.] 


II 


NEMEANS. 

ODE  I. 

TO   CHROMIUS    OF    AETNA, 

€kmq»eror  in  the  Charioi  Race. 


Str.  1. 


Hallowed  rest*  of  the  Alpbeus ;  scion  of  re- 
nowned S)^racu8ey  Ortygia/  couch  of  Dian^  sister 


a  1.  Ortygia  is  so  called,  be- 
cause the  Alpheus  was  snpposed, 
after  conUnuing  his  course  under 
the  sea,  to  rise  again  in  Ortygia, 
and  Join  the  stream  of  ArethiUMu 
Pans.  T.  7.  and  Strab.  tL  p.  270. 
The  latter  quotes  the  opening  lines 
of  this  Ode. 

b  2.  The  Scholiast  observes  that 
Ortygia  is  invoked,  as  some  say» 
Sri  rd  lirirorp6^ia  rov  *Iip4iivoc  k<u 
T09  XfM»ftiov  bftoU^  ly  rg  'Oprvyi^ 
{v-  because  the  stables  of  both 
Hiero  and  Chromtus  were  in  Or- 
tygia. Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  a.  6SS. 
8.  A  more  likely  reason  is  de- 
duced from  Hiero's  liaving  a  pa^ 
lace  (Cic  in  V^rr.)  in  this  small . 
island,  which  was  united  to  Syra- 
cuse by  a  bridge,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  victorial  procession 
proceeded  frcm  thence  to  Aetna, 


Chromius'  native  city;  aa  it  is  spp- 
jMwett  by  West,  that  Ortygia  was 
the  place  where  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  Chroraius,  as  well  as 
4iose  people  Uiaft  biouglft  IhU-Ode 
of  Pindar  first  landed.  Pindar, 
therefore,  by  addressing  himself  to 
Ortygia,  may  be  considered  as  sa- 
luting by  his  representative  the 
Ode  or  the  chorus,  the  island  of 
Sicily,  immediately  upon  ^is  arri- 
val, and  begimfing  his  tfong  of 
triunph  at  the  very  place  where, 
in  all  probability,  Ghromius  be- 
gan his  triumphal  procession.  He 
seems  to  have  set  oat  with  Ghio- 
mius  from  Ortjrgia  (Mtv  oJvf  in)c 
9/*v<y  ^fUtriu)  and  to  have  at- 
tended him  quite  to  Aetna  (Z^v^c 
Alrvaiov  xapiv)  which  being  some 
miles  distant  from  Ortygia,  where 
they  lirst  landed,  fiiniished  him 
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.of  Xlelds  l^lrom^tbte  does  the  sweet-sotniding^ron 
-proctedi  to  work  the  mighty  praise  of  steeds  fleet 
j»  the  whirlwind^  glory  of  Aetnean  Jove.  And 
Chromius'  car  and  Nemea  urge  to  unite  the  laoda- 
,tory  strain :to  crowned  deeds;  and  the  foundfition  Ant.i.u. 
of  S09ig  is  Md,^  through  the  geds/witk  the  hea* 
"y/kskly  virtues  of  yon 


In  success  lies  the  extreme  of  all  glory;  and 
the  Muse  loves  .to  commemorate  mighty  triumphs. 
'Awafce  now,  fTiy  souZy  splendour,  on  the  isle  which 
iJote;  sovereign  of  Olympus^  gave  to  Proserpine  ; 
and^  shaking  his  hair^  commanded''  her  by  his  nod 
to  ^rtlle  over  wealthy  Siciiia^  chiefs  through  herEp.  i.ai. 
iair^fruited  soil^  among  the  rich  summits  of  ci- 
ties :  to  her  the  son  of  Saturn  yielded  also  the 
equestrian  race^  wooers  of  brass- mailed  war^  oft 
too  mingled  with  the  golden  leaves  of  the  Olym- 
pian olive. 

with  aa  oiipoitoiiity  of  Borveyiiig,  fUXov^y)  i.e.  the  maAer,  the  theme 

airid  Iberfby  with  an  oooasioii  of  of  the  hymn  /Si^^vrai,  are  oatt, 

•/oefebratkig 'tiie    fertility,   riches,  ate  laid,  iff<»c«»v,  through  the  gods, 

poptakmsaeaSy  &c«  of  Sicily,  whofe  0^  Aptrais  (for  itd  A^r&y)  iaif»o- 

litaises  .  he    acooMingly    dwells  yia«c«  by  the  godly  valour  cccvoy. 

upon  in  the  AAtialroph6  and  £-  dvipbg,  of  Chidaiiiis.    Hey.  Piad. 

pode.  Weaf  a  Trans,  of  P^id.  86S,  Caraun.i.  419.  Nott 

aS4.  Oxibrdy  ISIO.  e  lfr~92.   ConstroetioB :    miti- 

c  4.  Both  islands  weie  saored  vnwsv  (o^v  n^y  litpva^vtiv)6p' 

.tNrXllaDa;  and  Deloa  boraibimariy  ^^Krmf.XmMKia»  irUipav^  dpt&rtOoi^ 

.the   name   of  Ortygia*     Oadifce  miv^mamfiA)x^ov6ctMip>rw 

;KihL  Cansm.  Sell.  S49.  Ko^v^tuQ  iu^u&g  wMmy^  i.  e.  wi- 

.  d  11—18..  1  readt^^vyroy  '«  X€<r«  vXoim^wc  ^iore^o«ffartf*-<i- 

\A%6v^  fram.a  eooaetioB  made  bgr  L..1S.  mtrk¥€Wfkv  rs  el  xaiikut* 

iieyae,aDdpablished  hyScUafer.  mmmf/que  <<  cesarie*     Cooipaae 

Canstmctiim:  dfixu^  21  (lyM^/Oov  Horn.  U««.  5S9. 


Mi  NIMBAN8. 

Mtajr  tUagtliftfe  I^toMhed  in  naMD,  benitif 
STB.3.»*witfa  user  nog  buid:  but  nno,  hjttmi^  ImM- 
teoUfi  dMdiy  I  stend  at  the  hall  gale  ef  a  lieM, 
firiead  to  straogers,  where  for  me*  is  tpivad  die 
haoquet  meet;  ner  ii  hb  jnaonoa  oflea^oid«af 
giMats;  he  hath  obtaioed^  honest  frieads  to 
oppose  against  slaBdefen,  as  vater  agahiit  the 
smoking  fire 

Vaiions  aie  the  ponoits  of  tarious  maa :  hat 

it  behoves  afi  to  lahour  accovdiag  to  their  labo^l 

Ai«r.s.ss.natufej^  following  the  straight  path.    For  io^teil 


f97-M^CoMtraetinn:roUU5y   dvrte.    MMtnet^i 
M/Savy  fimtta  €Atigi  (jiard)  Kotp^,    niiu  hotpitii  fibenlitato  vinit  pa^ 
i.  e.  Kot^ioQ^  9yp9rhm£  9eUe,  06    bos,  quilnis  AdTnrmu  lB?idoBy  «l 


which  the  poefs  meaning  is,  tfank    He7.Pind.Ca11nm.i1i.SS4.  Hem. 
^  Ab  the  opportunity  offerady  he    Notl. 


''hastoachedmanyBvloeeliofSi-       If  yon  pmamm  tha  fwiii^  Ir- 

•*  cilia'a  piaiie,  nor  did  he  heave  Xicr  the  bert  iaterprelatien  that 

^  the  darti  of  poesy  with  erring  can  be  chosen  is  thai  gtreninllM 

«  hand ;  bnt  now  U  behoTes  him  V.  L. of  Heyne's  edithm:  (4)MUc 

^  to  address  Us  strains  to  Chro-  X AeyxB  fl^  >iy^h<ey  (elsr) 

^  mins/'  &e.  €^«p  dmristr  saM^ttr  pmhas  hnr 

MimidiM>  who  adits  no  onnmn  Ibitana  ntUw,  nt 

alter Mup6yy lenders  it,  l^Mpnsnsn  ^nasi  aqnam  Snal 

ferUm  awndsrii»  which  Portna  pa^  i.  a.  the  good  man 

nphrases  Tr sys w m  awndacits nar-  their  i  siaamisi  by  tha 

nmdo  ass  MMaav«s.    SchnUM,  praoiiheglrasorhiapnUty. 
Pind.NeBMonn,SS.  i  S6-40.  Thaanasis:  Fai 

g  SI.  i.e.  torhisrepiasumiinj  pirmas (fa aidag la.aiyai  wImmi j ) 


the  04e  or  ahoras,  nsasiding  to  4M*f  aai  ^  aariwis  vta    Bud  U 

Waafsidea»derelopadia1heaa.  ftsisaiis  attO  jsflwp  (as  ChsuaiiHi 

cand  not*  to  this  Ode.— d^fiiJio^  does)  a  i«f«^|i*«  paiJb^  and  not  wHh 

inoo  rf  prrsunan  f  noiawitins,  caaaiw.  bvl  wWk  Ilis  ^HiiltofAat 

&  S4--SS.  IharafoUearedHer.  fmtmrt  km  gimt  ^mm  ^ 

aMUMyWhoJMdbXIXaTXf^fMpfe-  with  their  ibaa.    Ftri 

fimw^  Uka^^  Map  a«r»V  f^P^  (aa  la  Ihii  Tiatay  of  1 


o»s  f. 


Mi 


"nftew  Bewk;  io  eeiuml  wit,  fA&Khytkff,  whose 
gimiw  90  Mctinet^  foresee  wkatjs  to  be~~-.  Son 
of  Agesidamus^  in  thy  life  is  seen  the  praetice  of 
these  and  of  those  I  love^  not  to  hide  great 
ivtealth  in  nf  house  :  biit  thariiig  with  my  friends 
in  what  I  ha¥e^  achieve  inftb  ainccess  noble  deeds> 
and  «nJoy  good. fiuM:  ler  auch  is^  tiie  eommon 
wish  of  entes^Mrniig  mm ep«  a  jm 


evytpytV)  m  evtnf  deed;  more 
pftitiailnly  in  contests,^  htU  in 
€mm$eU  ik€  HUnit  tf  iiu  mM: 
(«S^c  roOrovf:)  olf  avyyivic  Iwirai 
(i.  ♦e.  olc  9vyyMQ  l0tn  roofo)  vpoi» 

Xbe  ain  «f  4lie  pvet  k  to  piawe 
Chnmras  lor  hu  «olNi8tMfl0  of 
bo4y  wd  prudenoe  of  mind. 

it  44— 47.  The  poet  BOW  appliet 
to  himself  what  he  wieliea  to  pro- 
dlMeaspmifle«fGh]»iiiiiis:  Con- 

f0^eiC<|<ytUi»(tee  Od«  ▼.■oto-(8) 
Of  tUa  traaaiatieii}  f»  ti  ina^i^ 
(to  aeideve  noble  deeda  wilh  avo. 
«Ma  aa  in  Vytsu  i.  IM.)  mmi  ^ 
^knOwQu  The  lenae  of  the  poet, 
thereiofe,  is  <<  Ghnadna  Aeaiitta 
«<  not  4d  haap  np  weaHh,  te  4he 
<< aalBB  of  wealth  ahMtt;  iNit  with 


hii  fiteda,  aeeka  to 
<*  aehfere  noble  deeda,  and  hereby 
^  to«eqnbe  good  fiune*'* 

TUa  ia  one  of  flnae  noble  paa- 
aagas  aoAegiionil  in  Phidnr,  whave- 
in  he  teadMa  the  tme  «to  of 
wealth;  one  of  whieh  atone  wonld 


(Bvfioe  to  tefidve  tbe  pe^  from  tm 
stigma  of  ayarice  affixed  to  him  by 
the  grammaticastors,  because,  fov- 
aooth,  he  is  supposed'  to  Juiye  re» 
ceived  pecuniary  reward  for  hia 
poems:  but  aa  the  bard  himaelf 
W99a  M^Mtn'tc  ^  (whicb,rpeiha^, 
Buy  not  unaptly  be  aendeied  Pa* 
daals^)  X&ppoi  wayyXMciff  aopocfc 

l^cxa  ^Moy.    Ql.  ii.  IM^U9. 

1  4S.  l(MBM^3a«  Ibr  cZyai,  as  in 
01.  i.  161.  see  p.  8.  of  this  tmafln* 
tiaii,noto  (a).  1%e  fiassBge  to  Her- 
cnles  is  ''panllo  abn^tior,''  to 
ase  Heyne's  M^resaiasi,  althoagh 
wfH^^mt  t  M^  aeema  to  ahew 
the  poet  knew  perleotiy  ^vhat  ha 
waa  about*  H^.  Find.  Cannm* 
i.4a4. 

Another  explannlton  is  giran  4if 
thia  Uiie  by  <3adifce :  <"  F^  the 
«*  hopea  i»f  laboiirii«  moa  (i. «.  of 
^'Ihoae^  law  vanh,  wIm>  Imm 
not,  ]ike.tbee,.Oiaranins,  the  ad^ 
<«  vantage  of  wealth  and  kiaM^ 
<<ara  <ndgar  (i.  a.  tow,  that  ia  to 
**  sa^,  tlwy  are  oontant  frith  ob* 
Aeneoeasaitoaof 
or— and  €ontinnii||^lL 
4»,H<S.«.<<to.  thoae  who^  lika 
^  Chiontoa,  aim  at  the  4it 


iM 


NEMSANS. 


When  *"  I  sing  of  the  mightj  prime  of  worthy 
fain  do  I  dwiell  on  Hercules^  urging  the  ancient 
tales  o/ men: 

How^  after  that^  escaping  ^ith  his  brother  in 
twin  birth  from  bis  motber's  womb^  he  came  to 
wondrous  day^  notunknown  to  Juno*  of  the  golden 
wii.i.^7.  throne^  and  how  he  lay  within  the  4|tfron  cradf&r 
But  the  queen  of  the  gods,  wroth  in  soul^  straight 
despatched  the  dragons :  they^  the  gates  being  open^ 
ed^  sped  to  the  wide  recess  of  the  palace^  seeking 


^  pitch  of  worth,  to  them- 1  pro- 
^  pose  the  example  of  HeTGuleB." 
In  this  manner  the  transition  is 
much  less  abrupt.  Oedike  Piad. 
Carmm.  Sell.  264.  Mingarel's  ex* 
planation  is  nearly  the  same ;  see 
the  end  of  Heyne's  note  on  this 
passage. 

m  49— 5S.  Gonstraotion :  Iv  so- 
pv^ctLg  fuyoKatc  dptr&v  irpo^p6¥fa^ 
Aptkxofiai  *HpairX£oc,  dpxatov  6rpii<» 
pwy  X6yov*  the  -sense  ;•  **  if  great 
**  worth  is  to  be  my  theme,  aa  in  ik4 
^  etme  of  Ckromiuiy  I  willingly  re- 
**  cor  to  Hercnles'  history,  and  re- 
^'cal  the  ancient  tales  of  men  con- 
**  oeniing  that  hero.'* 

The  Scholiast  brings  forward  on 
this  pasiiage,  the  opinions  of  dif- 
ftrent  grammarians  on  tibe  reasoni 
which  induced  Pindar  to  intiodace 
diis  digression  to  Hercnles;  he 
names  Aristarohns,  Cha^ris,  Chry- 
stppiis,  and  DidynMs ;  and  i^ves 
jiiftdy,  in  the  opinion  of  most  edi- 
toitSy  the  preference  to  the  latter; 
who  observes^  that  the  ,«ett8e  of  the 


whole  digression  is,  that  '^  As  the 
*^  first  victory  of  HercnleB  (the 
**  strangling  of  the  serpents)  gave 
**  hopes  ofhis  subsequent  exploits; 
^  so  this,  the  first  victory  of  Ghro- 
**  mius,  gives  hope  that  he  vrill  at- 
**  tain  many  other  conquests,  and 
**  this  Pindar  foretells,  as  'Hreslaa 
<'  did  of  Alemena's  son."  The  poet, 
therefore,  has,  aocording  to  Didy- 
mus,  chosen  to  express  in  this  man* 
ner,  the  same  idea  he  oonveya  by 
that  beautiful  simile  in  Pytb.  4. 
64,  sqq.  yavtn^p^roii  ^  AvipAn 
WTp6ra  x^  ic  wXA^v,  Aftjflpipotc 
iro/tvaibrlX^sivodpoy.  Hey.Pind. 
Cannm.  ii  S70. 8. 

n  67—68.  See  OU  iiL  64^-6S, 
and  the  note  (i)  p.  9e,of  Ois  lnu»- 
Utibn.  See  also  Ovid,  Ub.  ix.  S84, 
s^q.  Met.  In  my  trdnsinfioii  of 
the  first  line,  I  have  adopted 
Heyne's  conjecture,  oftxi*,.  Car  6c 
r'  o(f.  Herman  oonjeotnres  'sGnit, 
Hey.  Pind.  Oainm.  i.  496.  V.L. 
and  iii  666.  Heim.  N<itL 


i 


OBB   I:     .  947 

to  twiDiQ  their  ralrid  jaws  arofiiid  the  Imbes ;  but 
be  raked  his'  head  erects  and  first  tempted  com- 
bat^  with  his  two  iile:^cable  Iraiidg  griping  bj  Aht.s.  67. 
theneekg  the  two  serpents  ;  and  fronn  the  cursed 
limbs  of  the  strangled  reptUes  time  Uew  life  aiihty* 

But  the  intdltittble  shaft  iff  lerror  strock  Ihe 
yromen^  as  many  as  attended  Alcmena^s  bed  :  for 
e'en  she  herself^  unattired>  leaped  from  the  coucb 
on  her  feet,  yei""  repeHed  the  violence  of  the 
brutes* 

But  swiftly  the  assembled  leaders  of  the  Cad*^Ep.s.77. 
means  ran  thither  with  brazen  arms.     And  lashed 
by  sharp  grief  Amphitryon  came  brandishing  in 
his  band  a  falchion  reft  of  sheath  :■        for  domes- 
tic woe  presses  all  alike  :^  whereas  for  others'  sor- 

o  76.  Those  who  read  6/Mtf£,take  meaning  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  his 

it  in  the  sense  of  OUR  0«(«m:^*  Ale-  modem  editors.   Kcd  y   &fh  ctbra 

^  menayOnftUired,  leaped  from  her  w^av    &K%nkoc    6po6aa</    dird 

^  bedy  and  with  the  others  (i.  e.  trrpi^nvac,  ^9  Ajivvtv  (for  d/i^- 

**  jthoee  mentioned  in  U.  78,  79,>  vitv)  i(/3pcv  KvudaKiav  "  and,  of  a 

«<  jram  to  the  assistance  of  her  twin  ''  truth,  she  (i.  e.  Alcmena)  leaping 

**  boya."    Stepbanus'   reading   is  ''  unattired  from  bed,  called  her 

SjuiiCy  nevertheless ;  this  reading,  "  husband  (i.  e.  Amphitryon)  to 

admitted  by  Gedike,  Hermann  ap-  "  repel  the  yiolence  of  the  rep- 

HiQveSyand  renders  the  passage:  ^ tiles." 

^  JBlenim  ipsa  Alcmena  territa  est:       p  83.  trdt^'  hftAc  i-  e*  Bot  less 

«« tamen  ilia  opem  pneris  dedit"  the  prince  than  the  peasant    The 

See  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  iii.  365.  reader  will  perhaps  recall  to  his 

Heimm.Nott.  memory  an  .  interesting  conTersa- 

In  the  same  place  that  I  have  tion   between  Dr.  Johnson   and 

jlist  quoted,  I  find  mention  made  Bonwell,  concerning  the  participa- 

of  Matthiae*8  correction,  which  I  tion  of  strangers  in  the  sorrows  of 

shaH  transcribe,  as  a  proof  of  the  others,  where  the  I>ootDr  warmly 

extent  to  which  an  ancient  author's  espouses  an  opinion  similar  to  Pfai- 


S4a 


N£MBilNS. 


STft.4.86.mHr  qinekfy  it  the  Imrt  rcfievcd  frem  grkf«— — 
and  he  stood  stiB,'^  wnpt  in  wvoder  deep»  un4 
pleaMg  ;  for  be  witaeticd  the  unconnioa  ralimr 
and  . might  ef  hie  son ;  mil  the  imflMirtelf  had 
made  the  repett  of  the  mcfieogerft  to  be  false. 


Thm  he  called  forth  his  oe^beur/  the  true 
Tifesia%  arch  prophet  of  Jove  laost  loftjr. 
Aad  he'  told  to  hkp  and  to  the  Mrhole  host^  with 
A11T.4.M.  what  fortiwe  the  iitfani  wokM  coBYerse,  slajing^ 
how  many  beasts  on  the  land^  how  many  on  the 
main ;  and  whom  among  men  walking  in  haughty 
iniquity^  he  told  to  him  he  would  giro  death  most 


dftf^»;  «6<Mc^  AHlfutv  isapSia  ku' 
ioc  ib^'aX)Urp«oif.  BotwiiU's  life 
of  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

q  86—86.  'Jtvra  (flirongh  won- 
der) /ux^tk  (au)Ted,airected)  iw- 
f6p^  (on  aocout  of  Ihe  danger) 
rtpwt^  Tt  (on  aoceont  of  the  in^ 
ihntf •  Tmloor)  ^A/nPu  (on  aeoonnt 
of  both.)  Schmid.  Find.  PytUonn. 
sr. 

r  sa^SS.  Conetniotion:  (6  Tci- 
pteloc)  fp^%  ti  teai  wavH  arpar^, 

h/uk^it  r^xoic,  teal  rtva  vnlxovra 
ehf  rX«y(^  teSp^  (croviirtr,)  f&^v 
(L  e.  f ^%)  vw  (i  e.  Henmlee)  i^tw 
fUpov{akrf.)  8«chieHeyne*eooii* 
•toaetien  of  this  obecare  end  con- 
plkated  sentence.  Heraiann  reads 
as  fbUofirs,  piadnf  a  ooIob  after 
iAdpoikeac  «al  tipa  ^y  irXoy/)*— 
Jipipmp  kS^^  vrtixottra  rh/w  ix^P^ 
rmrw^'-fSurip  iv  imvuv  fUpotr  In 


which  Iv  tot  ol,  (eoBcenimg  which 
see  Heno-Dlsa.  da  Dial.  PImL  14.) 
According  to  tills,  the  sense  of  the 
whole  passage  win  be :  **  Tiresias 
'<  told  to  Ami^tryon  and  his  whole 
^  train,  witii  what  fortune  the  in- 
^  tet  shoald  hereafter  cooferse, 
^  slaying  how  many  dire  beasts  en 
^  land,  and  on  the  main :  he  told 
^  also  who  of  men,  waiting  in 
**  wicked  pride,  shoald  giro  to  him 
^(Herottlet)  death  most  cmei:^ 
aUndiag  to  Hereules*  well-known 
deatii  by  Nessos'  devices,  than 
which  a  more  horrid  cannot  pro- 
bably-ted  a  place  In  hmnan  ima- 
gination. This  explanation  oer- 
tahdy  gives  a  very  good  reason  M 
the  nse  of  tlM  word  ix^p^ramoy, 
stUl  it  does  not  bear  that  mark  of 
striking  propriety  which  siionld 
command  tiie  approbation  of  all. 
Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  iii.  S65^8«r. 
Hem.  Nott 


ODE   I.  249 

hostile:  and  declared^  that  when  on  Pblegra's 
plain  the  gods  would  wage  battle  against  the 
giants,  by  the  blows  of  his  shafts  their  brilliant 
locks  would  be  mingled  with  the  dust ;  that  him- 
self would  truly  to  all  eternity  ever  possess,  in£F.4.io6. 
peace^  quiets  gaining  in  the  blissful  mansions  tlie 
noble  reward  of  his  huge  toils;  that  after  receiving 
for  consort  blooming  Hebe^  and  celebrating  his 
nuptials,  he  should  near  Jove^  Saturn's  son^  exalt 
his  sacred  home« 


Kk 


THE  SECOND 

NEMEAN  ODE, 

TO  TIMODBMUS  OF  ATHENS, 


tegs 


AUGOMKJIT. 

This  had  been  the  fint  Nemean  fictory  of  Tunodemus,  l-^« 
The  poet  forebodes  naAy  other  conquests  to  be  won  by 
ikm  seme  indiridwd  in  the  Istbmnn  nod  FfdMm  gunes, 
0^18.  In  his  angnry  he  is  supported  by  the  numerous 
triumphs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salamis,  and  the  Achamians, 
and  the  fiimily  ot  TnaideBnis, 


NEMEAN^. 
ODE  II. 

TO    TIMODEMUS    OF    ATHJENS^ 

Conqueror  in  the  Paturatium. 


0»D.  1. 


* 


From  Jove/  whence  tke  Hofnerides^  singers 
of  the  inwove  versej  oft  commence  their  proem  ; 
thence  too  hath  this  hero/ in  the  much-hjmned 


a  1 — 4.  Constniction :  U  Aid^, 
&^cv  mp  Kat  'O^irpu^iMy  doidoi  paw- 
rwv  ItrkiiiVy  (tara)  rd  iroXXd  dpx^"^ 
rat  ro^  wpootfihVy  (iv^v)  rat,  &c. 
The  HomervUe  were* «  fiuaily  of 
Chios,  that  boasted  descent  from 
Homer,  an4  were  remarkable  for 
the  eagerriess  with  which  they 
■tfore  to  spread  the  poema  of  their 
supposed  ancestor.  Pindar  and 
Plato  take  the  word  in  a  more  ex- 
tended signification,  as  equivalent 
to  the  pdyptfiSoi  these  latter  were 
persons  whose  business  it  was  to 
recite  publicly  the  verses  of  Homer 
and  other  poets ;  some  derive 
their  name  from  (Miirrtu,  because 
they  collected  and  sewed  together, 
as  it  were,  the  different  poems  of 
Homer ;  others  derive  it  firom  pdp- 
docf  a  vrand,  an  instrument  which 
they  held  in  (heir  hands  while  re- 


citing. See  Heyne's  note  to  Isth. 
iv.  66,  in  the  V.  L.  The  MiUten 
adnger  of  the  Germana  were  also 
wont  to  carry  a  staff;  ami  I  &ave 
myself  seta  at  Florence  various  in- 
diyftduals  reciting  in  the  open  air 
passages  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
gesticulating  at  the  same  time  witii 
ft  similar  wand.  It  appears  like- 
wise that  it  was  generally  the  cus- 
tom for  the  Rhapsodlsts  to  prelude 
by  a  proem  to  Jove. 

EustathiuB  informs  us  that  ri 
pdiTTtiv  had  two  significations,  ta 
compoae,  to  trrtte  a  poem,  or  tar  A 
tlpfiSv  Tivoy  pa^  ofioiuc  tt^  ty 
Aytiv  rd  iuarura,  i.  e.  to  redmee 
hUo  a  eertam  series,  as  6y  «  oemmy 
d^fermt  pmU,  See  upon  thia  sub- 
ject a  long  and  erudite  note  by 
Schmidius.  Pind*Neme 
S6. 
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grove  of  Jove  Nemean^  first  received  the  earnest 
of  triumph  oo:  the  hallowed  lists. 

Since  age  straight  on  his  father's  «tep9  gniding  ooD.a.  9. 
the  hero  has  ordained  him  an  ornament  to  mighty 
Athens,  meet  also  it  is  that  Timonous'  son  shoald 
oft  cull  the  beauteous  flower. of  the  Isthmian 
games^  and  in  the  Pythian  list  bear  the  victory : 
nor  is  it  lil^;  that  Orion  follows  fietr  after  the 
mountain  Pleiades.^ — ^ — —    Salamis/ too^  of  aooD.s.ir. 


•b.9r-lS.'It  wpp99n  AatTfano* 

qoos,  father  to  the  present  victor, 
had  likewise  himself  been  cdn- 
qn^ror  ihj  some  pf  the  ganea:  hence 
the  poef  s  ideas  are; ''  If  the  heroes 
**  life,  continuing  the  same  course 
**  of  success,  is  to  make  him  in  his 
**  lather's  art  an  ornament  to  Athens, 
'''he  must' needs  gain  hereafter 
"  many  Pythian  and  Isthmian  vie- 
**  tories ;  nay,  he  will  even  win  the 
*'  Olympic  crown :"  this  last  idea 
the  poet  expresses  allegorically ; 
the  constellation  of  Orion  is  not  fiur 
distant  from  the  Pleiades ;  so  after 
gaining  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian 
triumphs,  it  can  but  be  e^j^pected 
he  will  obtain  the  glory  of  an 
Olympic  victory. 

'Opttav  is  Doric  for  'OptuSv,  be- 
longing to  a  mountain :  various 
reasons  have  been  alleged  for  Pin- 
dai's  choice  of  this  epithet  for  the 
Pleiades;  that  preferred  by  Heyne 
ia,  that  they  are  so  called  Synec- 
dochic^,  because  Maia,  one  of  their 
number,  brought  forth  Mercury  on 
mount  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia.  Orates, 
m  grammarian  mentioned  by  .the 


Sflholiast,  read  '^ipttSvy  aestwanm  r 
an  epithet  apparently  much  more 
correct^  as  the  rising  of  the  con- 
stelhlfbn  of  the  Pleiades  deter^ 
mined  the  commencement  of  har- 
vest in  Greece,  as  their  setting  that 
of  the  ploughing  season.  So  He- 
siod  'Bpy,  ff.  *H/».  iL  J— 2. 

TtKnidSiav  'ArXaytvsufv  ImrtXXo' 

fitvawp 
'Apxfc^'  dfffivovf  dp^oco.  ik  9v^ 

ffofitvdutv. 

See  Hey.  Pind.  Caimm.  f.  4S4.  V. 
4,  and  u.  678.  S. 

c  19.  The  Gonquen^s  family 
wasy  perhaps,  originally^  Athenian, 
but  had  settled  in  Salamis,  wheve, 
it  appears,  Timodemus  wan  bom, 
although  he  proclaimed  himself  of 
Athens  in  the  list.  Various  other 
reasons  are  stated  by  the  Scholiast 
to  account  for  this  honourable  men- 
tion of  Salamis. 

The  Achamae  of  1.  26,  was  a 
very  large  d^/ioc  or  canton  of  At- 
tica, fVom  which  it  is  probable  the 
fiunily  of  Timodemus  proceeded. 


SM  NEMfiANS. 

truths  ifl  powetfiil  to  pmiuce  the  man  df  battte : 
in  Troj^  Hector  learnt  to  know  AjBfK ;  thee  too, 
O  Timodemus,  does  the  toilsome  valour  of  the 
paneiatiimi  exalt 

ooD.4.9ft.  Im  the  tales  of  old  the  Acbamae  are  ikra«d  for 
bravery:  hew  ofilcn  in  the  eontests  is  Timodemus'* 
pre-eminent  ofipring  proclaimed  first.  By  the 
loCfy-^wayii^  Parnassus  ikey  have  borne  from  ibe 
combala  ioor  vietories :  but  by  the  men  of  Corinth 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  good  Pelops,  they  have 

ooD.5.st. already  been  decked  with  e^kt  wreaths;  wifii 
seven^  too>  at  Nemea;*  and  greater  than  oil 
number  ace  their  trinasphs  aft  home  in  the  Kst  of 
Jove. 

Jove,  whom  do  ye^  O  citizens^  exalt,  vrith  the 
glorious  return  of  Timodemus :  and  strike  op 
with  sweet-sonnding  strains. 

d  Sf .  Tkeie  wa»  tpptnnflj  poBBeeiu  gwieraHy,  or  fn  the  (V 

among  the  oonquerof^s  aacestom  lyBMfie  gmev;  or  fctfaer,  ur  we 

•one  ene  wlio  bore  tke  same  Dane  may  conclude  froai  the  mentioa  of 

ae  hhaaelf^  Tfaaodeorae.  Hey.  the  Cori&tidaoff,  in  the  Isthiaiaii 
PIM.  CnrMi.  i.  4Sff. 

e  tS«  i.  e.  Either  m  the  PbIo- 


TH£  THIRD 

NEMEAN  ODE> 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ARISTOCLEIDES  OF  AEGINA, 

Victor  in  ike  PoMcratium. 


Argumbht. 


The^poet  invokes  Uie  Muse,  that  be  may  properly  exalt  tbe 
conqueror,  1—19*  He  commences  by  tbe  praise  of 
Aegina,  whence  springing  the  conqueror  has  reached  to 
the  Ughest  glory,  as  though  he  had  touched  the  piHars  of 
Herculesy  to  whose  praise  the  poet  digresses,  10—45. 
He  now  recalls  bimseli^  45-**-68.  And  praises  Peleus, 
Tekmon,  Achilles,  63— -111.  He  returns  to  the  Nemeao 
games,  and  to  tbe  conqueror.  111 — ^122.  He  asserts  that 
Aristocleides  has  gained  tbe  worth  of  the  three  stages  of 
human  life,  122 — 132.  Pi«dar  then  reoonuneads  his 
faynui,  but  declares  that  it  is  but  the  due  of  so  great  a  hero 
as  tbe  conqueror. 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  IIL 

TO    ARISTOCLEIDES    OF    AEGINA, 
Victor  im  the  Pancratium. 


Str.  1.  O  HONOURED  Muse,  my  mother  !  I  begeech 
thee,  come  to  the  Dorian  isle,  hospitable  Aegiaa, 
in  Nemea's  feast :  *  for  by  Asopus'  ^  wave  the 
youthful  artificers  of  sweet-sounding  jubilees 
await,  desirous  of  thy  voice. 

Various  deeds  thirst  for  various  rexoards;  but 

that  of  conquest  in  the  games  loves,  most  of  all, 

song,  companion  most  fitting  to  wreaths  and  to 

ant.1.14. worth;— whereof  do  thou,  my  Muse,  vouchsafe. 


a  4.  *Upofiiivlay  a  sacred  maiUhf 
or  daynf  a  mcred  fnonth;  generally 
a  day  offntw&l.  So  Demoeth.  p. 
626,  calls  the  Aiovvvta.  Schneider. 
Or.  Germ.  Lex.  i.  657. 

b  6.  AsopuB.  The  conqueror  is 
returning  from  Nemea  to  Aegina : 
those  that  accompany  him,  as  they 
approach  his  country,  Aegina,  com- 
mence chanting  the  KtS/iov  the 
Muses  are  awaited  to  commence 


the  strains.  The  poet  supposes  the 
hymn  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
cession had  reached  the  Asopus,  a 
rirer  of  Sicyonia.  Hey.  Pind, 
Carmm.  i.  438. 

Refer  to  Nem.  i.  note  (a)  where  I 
have  extracted  We8t*t  ingenious 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  and  place 
in  which  some  of  the  Odes  of  Pin- 
dar were  recited. 
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from  my  skilly  a  copious  supply;  and  with  the 
sovereiga  of  the  cloudy  aky^  do  thou  his  daughter^ 
commence  the  pleasing  hymn ;  and  I  *"  to  the  lyre  and 
to  the  voices  of  yon  singers  will  impart  the  strain. 

Aristoclides  too  will  hold  the  labour  grateful^ 
he  the  ornament  of  the  land^  where  dwelt  the  Myr- 
midons of  oldj  whose  long-famed  band  he  hath 
not  on  his  part  stained  with  disgrace^  brokai  ^  by 
the  vigorous  host  of  the  Pancratium:  but  in  £p.  1.27. 
Nemea  of  the  deep  plain  he  bears  the  victory^ 
healthful  antidote  of  toilsome  wounds.  Since 
beauteous^  and  working  deeds  becoming  his  form,  ' 

the  son  of  Aristophanes'"  hath  ascended  to  the 
most  lofty  summit  of  manly  valour  ;  not  easy  is  it 
for  him  to  cross  the  pathless^  main  beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules :  ^ 

Pi/tars  which  the  hero  god  reared,  renowned  str.2.s8. 
witnesses  of  his  extreme  course;'  and  on  the 


c  18.  The  poet  represents  him-  by  conquering  all  his  opponents, 

self  as  the  mortal  through  whom  e  55.  Aristophanes,  the  father 

the  Muse  is  to  communicatei  hear  of  Aristoclides. 

strains  to  the  chorus.    In  the  same  f  36 — 87.  Confer  the  latter  part 

manner  he  represents  Aeneas  as  of  Ol.  iii.  p.  28,  of  this  translation, 

the  Scytale  of  the  Muses.    OL  The  mention  of  Hercules'  name 

Ti.  146 — 156,  p.  46,  of  this  transia-  leads  the  poet  into  a  short  episode 

tion.  on  that  hero. 

d  26—27.  i.  e.  He  has  not  been  g  40 — 45.  Heyne  substitutes  af- 

overcome  by  the  number  of  comba^  ter  tcXyrde^  a  comma,  for  the  full- 

tants  in  the  Pancratium ;  but,  on  the  point  found  in  former  editions :  the 

contrary,  has  added  to  the  glory  of  learned  editor  gives  no  reason  for 

the  Myrmidons,  the  ancient  inha-  the  emendation.    The  construction 

bitants  of  Aegina,  under  Aeacus,  is  42—45.  iBig,  rt  (fiovKy^  that  in 

1,1 


968 
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ocean  quelled  huge  beatts;  he  too  by  his  own 
counset  searched  the  tides  of  the  swamps :  des- 
cended where  attainable ;  pointed  out  the  bound 
of  return  and  the  earth,     ■ 

My  soul,  to  what  foreign  headland  beyond  the 
track  dost  steer  my  course  ?     I  bid  thee  bear  the 

Muse  to  Aeacus  and  Aeacus'  race : For  the 

flower  of  justice  attends  the  verse,  ^^  H  behoves  to 
'^  praise  the  good  ;'"*  nor  is  it  meet  in  the  poet  to 
love  the  praise  of  aliens.' — ^ 

Ant.2.61.      g^jg^  2L  theme  from  at  home;''  thou  hast  re- 


lo  My,  not  by  tbe  order  of  Eurys- 
theiis,  but  of  hU  own  free  will,) 
lp€bva9%  Tivayki0v  pooQy^iea  irSft- 
4ri|iov  ({v)  KariPaiviy  vSffrov  riko^ 
Koi  yav  fpAdaetrt, 

Hermuui  readB  and  points  the 
paMftge  tl^ni :  9^i^<n  ^  ^puQ  Iv 
xtXAyt^fftv  vwipdxog'    Sid   r    o^r 

vifiov  Karkp€uv€  v6ffT0V  riXoc,  Kal 
yav  ^pAiairtre  in  which  vwtpSxoc 
IB  the  ace.  pi.  for  vinpSxovc,  and 
9tA^  eeparated  by  tmeeis  from  Ipc^- 
vaet  for  dttipiivtiet,  £t  vero  per- 
▼estigavit  mare,  nbi  ad  earn,  quae 
quidem  posset  accedi,  itinerls  me- 
tam  pervenisset,  et  terras  termina- 
Yit.  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  iii.  S60. 
Henn.  Notl.  and  278.  Herm.  de 
dialect.  Find. 

h  6a.  i<rXdc  (Dor.  for  l<rXoic) 
atvcTv*  i.e.  Mv cUviXv  ro^  hXotfC 
a  verse  from  some  ancient  poem,  to 
whicli  Pindar,  apparently,  alludes. 
Pyth.  is.  169.  Nem.  ix.  18. 

i  51— 4S2.  Construction:  oir  Kplo- 


tfoi^c  (W^iy)  &vifl  ^vf  c  iXX»rp^^¥ 
(«Stfrc)  ^€tv*  which  Heyne  ex- 
plains as  equivalent  to :  o(f  rpft^- 
aav  (it  e.  o^  «cXov)  iarhf  dy^ 
^pitv  (i.  e.  ix^tv)  ipwrag  {ip^ra) 
T&v  iiKKoTpluv  (scU.  irXiov  j^  WSv 
qUo^w.)  Hey.  X^ind.  Canun.  i. 
442.  The  Scholiast's  explanation 
is  very  different :  ch  soXet  ydp  ol 
ip^TtCj  09O'(Vy  ohZi  iLplvni  4  iir»^v- 
fkioy  rf  dv9pl  wporratrruv  kcU  irpoff- 
^ipHv  twaivov  iK  iiXXorpMV  lyCM- 
ftUtv,  Kai  ^i)  liUav.  Hey.  Find. 
Carmm.  ii.  6S8.  S.— The  explana- 
tion of  the  Oxford  editors  is  more 
simple  than  either  of  the  above : 
neque  ex  alienis  desideria  viro 
laudis  materiam  affeireysunt  meli- 
ora  iis,  quae  propriis  et  domesticis 
alicijus  virtutibus  hunc  omare'vo- 
lunt    Ox.  Find.  840. 

k  68.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to 
the  praise  of  Aegina's  heroes;  dis- 
missing the  subject  of  the  Theban 
Hercules. 


<  ^ 
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ceitbd  fit  subject  Wherewith  to  siog  la  street  lay :  . 
foi  among  the  ancient  deiods  of  Yaloor^  king  Pq* 
klis^  when  be  had  cut  the  noUe  jaYelio/  triumph* 
ed ;  PdeuB,  who  e'en  alone^  ^itbbljt  an  wnrfy 
stdrined  lolcos:  and  with  great  toil""  gained 
ocean  Thetis. 

Potent  Tdamon    also   destroyed   Laomedon, 
standing  by  lolaus ;  "^  and  him  of  yore  did  he  fol*  ep.  2.64. 
low  to  the.  host  of  Amazons^  beaters  of  the  braadn 
bow :  nor  e'er  did  f6ar>  the  subduer  of  meaiiste^ 
the  vigour  of  his  soul.  By  innate  worth 

man  greatly  excels :  while  he^  who  possesses  but 
what  he  has  been  taught  ^  obscure  moirtai,  aspiring 
now  to  this^  anon  to  that^  ne'er  treadtf  with  udr 
shaken  foot ;  but  tri th  soul  udoperative  tastoa'of 
innumerable  pursuits,^    ■      ■ 


1  67.  This  fiunous  ashen  spear  voAidyafipiJ^ii^mMm^fmnaUt: 

was,  aoGordiDg  to  Homer,  (D.  r',  74,  ^pcrat,  for  Mtudia  tirtMJtmn^  i.  e. 

890,)  cut  by  Chiroo,  and  i^ven  to  renun,  quibus  qnis  gloilam  ooose- 

Paleoa.  qvitar.    The  ideas  are  neariy  &e 

m  61.  iycotTiH*  L  e.  Iiriir^wc.  same  as  in  Ol.  ii.  164,  sqq,  and  iz« 

Thetis,  when  pursued  by  Peleas,  ISt^sqq.    The  last  line  is  r«ma(k« 

assvmed  tiie  Tarioas  fonns  of  a  able,  as  applying  so  eiaclly  to  the  ' 

lion,  a  dragon,  fire,  water.  svpeifioial  pedants  of  the  present 

n  62.  This  lolans  was  Herenles*  day,  who  wonld  seem  to  aspire  at 

charioteer :  Telamon  was  themfore  the  honopr  of  being  UTing  £ncy.> 

of  Hercules'  expeditions  against  dopaedias.  On  this  passage  Schmi- 

Tray,  gorened  by  Laomedon,  (Ol.  dins  qnotes  a  good  Oennan  pro- 

viii.  00,  p.  66,  note  L)  and  against  veib:  Zeha  Handwerk  gebeneinen 

the  Amasons,  Tdien  he  waged  war  gewissen  Bottler:  Ten  trades  sure- 

b>  ebtaili  HIppolytes'  girdle.  ly  make  a  man  a  beggar, 

o  60_74.  f^aolia,  tO,  Ibr  d|MHf- 
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STfe.4.7s.  And  the  ruddy  AehiUes,  when  a  boy,  dwdKng 
in  the  mansion  of  Philyra^  achieved  in  play 
mighty  deeds^  oft  brandishing  in  his  hands  the 
sbort^barbed  javelin ;  equal  injlectness  to  the  virinds^ 
he  wrought  in  battle  death  to  the  lions  of  the  fields 
and  slew  the  wild  boars ;  and  first  when  six  years 
old  brought  to  the  Centaur^  son  of  Saturn^  their 
palpitating  ^  corses :  next  during  his  whole  life'> 
did  Cynthia  and  the  daring  Minerva  admire  him^ 

Ant.3.88. slaying^ without  dogs  or  snaring  bounds^  the  stags; 
for  he  prevailed  on  foot.  The  tale  I  sing 

was  told  of  yore/ 

Wise  Chiron  within  his  stony  roof  fostered 
Jason,  and  afterwards  Aesculapius  too^  whom  he 
taught  the  gentle-handed  art  of  remedies.  Again ; 
he  gave  in  marriage  Nereus'  fair-armed  daughter : ' 
and  tended  her  noble  offsprings  fully  ^  providing 
his  soul  with  qualities  meet ;  that  impell^  by  the 

*    p  82—88.  Aff^aiviMty  BipuBtB,  Nott.  and  Schadd.  Nemeoaa.  66. 

literally,  to  breathe  with  difficulty;  q  85.  (HKov  ^i,  i.  e.  (rd  Si)  SKov^ 

itecording  to  which  Hf^rmann  deniea  to  correapond  with  tA  fi^v,  7$ . 

that  he  can  intderstand  what  is  t  91 — 02.  The  poet,  accoflding 

meaiit  by  the  xniiiara  a&3jtalv9vray  to  his  cuatom,  excuaea  the  marvel- 

tyfthe  beasts.  '''Neque  enim  Achll-  Ions  narration  he  has  jvst  noade. 

**  lea  pefseqtiendoj  ut  nunc  ragia  SoOyidyProteete  vetnstaa.    Ox. 

-**  prinoiputtk  crudelitas,  feras  ene^  Pind.  34!^. 

-^  cabatysedjaculo.^'  He,  therefore,  s  97.  Heunited  in  inarriafe  Pa- 
reads  with  Schmidine,  otifian  A^-  leas  and  Thetis :  of  whose  oibpring 
fialvo9Tty  and  with  breathless  frame  Achilles,  he  afterwards  undertaok 
(i.  e.  being  out  of  breath  under  the  education, 
the  weight)  brought  them  to,  &c.  1 100,  xayra,  the  epithet  inalead 
Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  iii.  S70.  Herm.  of  the  adverb  ira»Ttt. 
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wuds'  sea-breezes  to  Troy,  be  might  withstand  £«.8.ioi. 
the  chwh  of  javelins  and  battle-cry  of  the  Ijjrciansj 
and  of  the  Phrygians,  and  of  the  Dardanians ; 
that  closing  with  the  Aethiopian  spearmen^  he 
might  too  thrust  his  hands  into  the  midriff  of  bold 
Memnon/  Helenus'  nephew^  so  should  he  ne'er 
again  return  homeward.—— 

Far  beamings  O  Jove^  has  the  splendour  of  the  Str.  4. 
Aeacidae  proceeded  from  those  deeds:  for  thine  is 
their  blood ;  thine  too  the  list,  which  the  hymB 
does  aim,  with  the  voice  of  youths  celebrating  the 
native  joy :  such  strains  are  due  to  the  conquering 
Aristoclides ;  who  to  glorious  fame  has  brought 
this  isle,  and  to  brilliant  song  the  hallowed  Theo- 
rion*  of  Pythian  Phoebus. 


n  106—111.  Construction:  Kal  Cannnu  iii.  S7S.  Herm.  Nott 
(l^a)  ifx^^potc  imptt^aiQ    Al-       Huench,  a  late  German  tranfl- 

dcoir«f(n,  xttpac  iv  ^itrl  (Mi^vo-  lator  of  Pindar  into  pindaric  metre, 

voc)  r^i^ac^',  IdritfC  tufuv^c  VUft-  followi   Hermann's   explanation  ; 

viar  *lSKsvoio  Avt^^th^  ftj  fiSKoi  w&-  his  rersion  may  senre  as  a  speci- 

\iv  &jrUfta  oheafv   in  which  the  men  of  the  whole  work,  which 

poet  repreaents  the  heio  as  thmst-  I  find    to  be   far  more   difficult 

ing  his  hands,  instead  of  the  Javelin,  to   comprehend   than   the    origi- 

into  the  ^pivec  d  his  opponent,  nal   itself;    und    mischend    die 

lliis  last  idea  disgusts  Hermann,  Hande  streitbaren  Aithiopen  tief 

who  likewise  obserres  tiiat  imfiOi-  an  den  Geist  pragt,  dass  nie  der 

€uc  cannot  be  used  neutrally :  he  -Heeiflihrer  von  dem  Gewnhl  in 

punctuates,  xai  tyx^^P^^  Ai&i6-  die  heimische  Flur,  des  Hetenos 

ircvM  iwtftU[4UQ  )fc7pac,  iv  ^pa<ri  Wagender  Scweher  Memnon,  ent- 

irofac^',   hiNtg,   &c.     And    that,  flieh.    P.  Thiersch  Pindars  Werke, 

mingling  his  hands  with  the  Aeth.  zweyter  lliell)  29. 
spearmen,  he  might  imprint  on  his        x  123.  A  temple  of  Apollo,  in 

mind,  that  Memnon  should  never  Aegina,  Of  which  the  priests  were 

return   homeward.      Hey.  Ptnd.  M^tutpoL    Dam.  Lex.  Gr.  9897. 


9t2 


NAHBANa^. 


Ant.  4. 
125. 


III. the  ettiiit  is  fleen  the  end  wherfein  a  rniia  n 
bora  pre-eminent ;  aoMOg  youthsi  tbe  jdiith  | 
among  men»  the  tnan ;  thirds  am^bg  the  'inom 
aged*,  eaeh  the  part  of  life  ^hich  we  mbrial  fatie 
do  hold ;  but  length  of  life  brings  too  four  virtues; 
for  that  stage  bids  man  to  perpend  the  pre- 
sent ;  nor  from  such  is  Aristoclidet  tfar  re*- 
moved.^ 


My  friend,  hail !  amid  the  Aeolian  blasts^  ^ 
intes  I  send  thee  tbis>  honey  mixed .  with  white 
milk,  (and  the  mingled  dew  crowns  tbe  cup  of 
8ong>)  late  though  it  be:  yet  His  a  rapid  eagk 
Er. 4. 136.  among  the  feathered  raee  that^  pursuing  froHi 
afinr,  suddra  seizes  with  his  tilons  the  gory  prey  t 
while  the  clamorous  daws  feed  dear  earth. 


y  122—135.  CoDstnictioA :  ly 
Si  ircif)^  Sta^iverai  riKof  i&v  (i.  e. 
UtivtVy  iv  oIc)ric  UoxvrcfMC  yc- 
v^TM,  iv  ircuffl  vcotffiy  waic  ^v 
^  dvjpaffiv,  ds^p'  rplrov  Iv  iroXa*- 
rkpoiQ  (for  iroXai^c  iv  xoX*)  Ijm^- 
rov  likpoc  olov  (i.  e.  itn)  ix^fuv  PpS- 
Tiov  l^yoc  (i.  e.  fiporol  ovrtf;)  iXf 
Bk  6  fieutpdi:  oSmv  koI  fievapoQ  ipc- 

vov  (i.  e.  Tov  trapivrog  ^povriltiv. 
This  whole  passage  Bockh  para^ 
phrases  as  follows : 

Experientii  cemitur,  in  quibus 
quis  excellat,  sWe  puer  inter  pue- 
ros,  sive  inter  viros  vir,  sive  senex 
inter  senes ;  quantmn  quidem  per 
nnamquamque  tciiun  aetatum  mor- 


tali  generi  licet.  Sed  qiuatnor  smit 
▼irtntes,  tres  ftingnlanim  aetatum, 
et  qnarta,  quae  docet  ut  in  loco 
sapianms,  ut  puer  ne  senileoi  affso- 
tet  virtntem  aut  ¥1111601,  vir  ne  pu- 
erilem  aut  senileviy  aenex  ne  pueri- 
lem  aut  Tiiilem.  BoecUdi  Hu^. 
rd  ^w{.  i.  SSS.  Hennam  a»d 
Beck  read  ^ar^c  alihr  for  as  the 
former  editor  explains  the  passage 
the  poet's  meaning  is,  that,  besides 
those  yirtues  peculiar  to  each  stage 
of  lifo,  is  a  fourth  conflaed  to  nei* 
ther  of  the  three,  nanely,  ttie  fp<e 
vuv  rh  wa(Hctifu»H>y,  Hey.  Find. 
Carmm.  iii  %7U  Heim.  Noit.and 
Beck.  Find.  Carmn-  li.  294. 


ODE  III.  263 

On  thee^  the  fair-enthroned  Clio  favouring, 
for  thy  victorious  courage  sake  beams  a  light 
from  Nemea,  from  Epidanrus,  and  from  Megara 
too. 


THE  FOURTH 

NEMEAN  ODE, 


IN8CBIBBO 


TO  TIMASARCHUS  OF  AEGINA, 

Omquenr  anumg  the  Wretiten* 


Argument. 

Tbe  Ode  is  recommended  from  its  sweetness,  1^-13.  He 
consecrates  it  to  the  conqueror,  to  Aegina,  and  the  nie' 
mory  of  Timaaarcfaus'  father,  18 — ^85.  Thence  he  digresses 
to  the  ancient  heroes  of  Aegina,  Telamon,  the  companion 
of  Hercules,  and  afterwards  to  Hercules  himself,  35—53. 
He  recalls  himself  from  the  digression,  but  proceeds  to 
the  other  heroes  of  Aegina:  Teuctus,  Ajax,  Achilles, 
Neoptolemus,  Peleus,  53 — 112.  He  then  adverts  to  the 
conqueror's  family,  praisea  his  uncle  and  giandfather;  and. 
lastly,  the  anointer  Melestas. 


M  m 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  IV. 

TO   TIMASARCHUS   OF   AEGINA, 

.     Cimquerar  among  the  Wreitkrs. 


DiABB.  1.  Best  bealer  of  totls  achieved*'  is  joy  :  and  (hat 
joff^  hjmns/  sage  daughters  of  the  Muses  thereto 
conjoining  themselves,  do  season.  Nor  does  the 
warm  bath  soften  ""-the  limbs  so  much  as  praise 
yoked  to  the  cithern ;  longer  than  tho  deeds  lives 
the  song  which^  with  favour  of  the  Graces,  the 
tongue  may  draw  forth  from  the  deep  soul. 

DiAiR.  a.  Mine  be  it  therefore  to  dedicate  to  Cronus'  son 
Jove,  to  Nemea,  and  to  the  wrestling  might  of 
Timasarchus  the  hymn,  forerunner  of  the  jubilant 
triumph.'^ 

a  9.  KtKpifikvtavy  lit.  dijadica-  proceeds  firom  victory, 

tomm.  c   7.    Instead  of  rt^x^h  Beck 

b  i — 5.  ConstracUon :  eu9k&ot'  reads  rlyya:  Hennann  approves 

9ai  &o^l  Svyaripec  Tdova&v  ^c-  this  reading.  Beck.  Find.  Camm. 

XKay  (for  ^ikyowfC)  vtv  (i.  e.  ri)v  ii  iOl. 

tif^^ffvvtiv)  airrSfitvat  (a^r^c,)  «m-  d  17,  Read  with  Heyne  Bfivw 

ment€$  eum  siU  argumeiUumf  that  is  wpoKiifuw. 
to  say,  celebrating  the  Joy  that 


ODE  IV. 


S07 


May  abo  the  well-bulwarkiod  seat  of  the  Aewti^ 
dae,  common  light  to :  hospitable  justice,*  greet 
the  song, 

Were  thy  sire  Timocritus^  still  warmed  by  the 
cheery  sun^  oft  harping  the  varied  note^  would  b^ 
inclined  to  this  lay,  sing  the  triumphant  by mn^ 
that  sends  <  forth  the  chaplet  of  glorious  crowns 
from  Cleonae's  list,  and  from  wealthy  fair-named  Diabb.  s. 
Athens/  those  too  won  in  Thebes  of  the  seven 
gates  :  since  fast  by  Amphitryon's  renowned 
tomb*  the  Cadmeans  not  unwilling  mingled  him 
to  the  wreath  for  Aegina's  sake:  for  he,  their 


e  19—20.  i.  e.  Aegina.  Com- 
pare 01.  viii.  88—40. 

I*  91.  IliiB  Timocritna  WB8  ftOier 
to  TbnaBarcliiiB :  it  would  seem 
fhim  the  following  Unes,  that  he 
was  a  famous  harper,  and  had  won 
also  some  victory  in  the  games  at 
Thebes.  The  poet's  imagination 
natarally  represents  to  him  the  old 
man  alive,  and  singing  the  hymn 
that  commemorates  his  son's  victo- 
ries in  Nemea,  Athens,  and  lliebes ; 
which  last  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  own  conquests.  Hey.  Find. 
Caimm.  i.  457. 

g  S9.  nlft^avro,  i.  e.  irpair&- 
ywrttf  dyyIXXovra*  an  action  which 
Pindar  often  attributes  to  the  hymn 
or  choral  song. 

h  9»— SO.  So  In  a  fragment  of 
fhis  poet,  fll  X«irc(|>ai  cat  Aoidtfun 

«Xiivat  *AS&¥au  These  are  ssiid 
to  liave  been  the  Unas  for  which 
tiii  Thebans  condemned  Pindar  to 


pay  a  certain  fine.  The  Athenians, 
however,  made  him  a  present  dou- 
ble the  value  of  his  fine,  and  eiMl- 
ed  to  him  a  statne  of  brass,  which 
was  placed  before  the  fiaetUUi 
9T0&.  This  represented  the  poet 
seated,  and  covered  with  a  robe'; 
a  lyre  in  his  hand,  a  Sllet  on  his 
brows,  and  an  open  book  on  his 
knees.  See  Hey.  Find.  Carmm. 
liL  74—6.  Fragmm.  ex  IMthyrr. 

i  iS— 19.  At  Thebes  were  cele- 
brated the  lolaea,  near  Amphitiy- 
on's  tomb,  which  contained  also 
the  ashes  of  lolaus.  (SeePyth.ix. 
140—145.)  Hie  Cadmeans  or  Hia- 
bans  are  represented  as  feeling 
such  particular  pleasure  in  prown- 
ing  Timocritns,  of  Aegina,  either 
on  aooount  of  the  ancient  alliance 
between  the  two  nations,  or  be- 
cause they  were,  as  one  may  say, 
related ;  Theba  and  Aegina  being 
both  daughter  to  Asopus .  Thiersch 
Find.  Werke.  sweyter  Theil.  S6. 
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{tkai,  coming  to  tbeni,  his  friends  descended  in 
the  cil>.to  the  blissful  hmll  of  Hercules.'' 

t^ikzik.  4.  Hercules>  with  whom  of  jore  mighty  Telamoo 
wasted  the  Trojan  land;  and  the  Meropians;  and 
the  huge  warrior^  stupendous  Alcyoneus ;  thoi^^ 
not  till  with  his  stone  he  had  destroyed  twelve 
cars^  and  twice  so  manj  heroes,  tamers  of  horses, 
that  had  ascended  them.  Ignorant  of  warfare 
would  he  seem  that  comprehends  not  this  speech : 
since  it  behoves^  that  be  who  achieves  should  also 
sufler  somewhat.^——- 
» 

DiAift.  s.  But""  the  law  of  song,  and  the  speeding  hours^ 
bar  me  to  celebrate  long  themes :  yet  is  my  heart 
drawn  by  the  desire"  to  touch  ofi  thai  su^ect  in 


k  40.  The  mention  of  Hercules 
BOW  leads  the  poet  to  an  episode 
ooncemins  thatlieio  and  his  fiiend 
TelamoB,  who^  as  we  have  often 
before  seen,  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Aegina. 

1  49—62.  We  must  not  be  ear- 
prised,  therefore,  tliat  Hercoles 
was  not  at  first  successful.  Com- 
pare OL  X.  10—20.    piZovr^ 

rt  Kid  wa^tlv  io*t:Wf  was  the  line 
which  the  Theban  soldier,  it  is 
said,  pronoimced,  to  comfort  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  when  wounded. 
Schmid.  Nemeonn.  00. 

m  63.  The  poet  now  recalls  his 
Sluse  from  her  digression  :  he 
warns  his  soul  from  continuing  on 
the  attractive  ocean  of  Hercules' 
praise,  lest  he  should  subject  him- 


self'lo  the  blame  of  the  hostile  and 
envions:  for,  as  Heyne  obserres, 
Videtur  poeta  in  nominllonun  re» 
prehensionem  incurrisse,quod  Her- 
cttlis  ubique  laudes  carminibus  in- 
truderet. 

n  66<  'IvjK  is  here  metaph.  taken 
in  the  sense  oiUmging^  deurt.  We 
have  already  met  with  the  same 
word,  Pyth.  It.  S81,  where  it  ai« 
ludes  to  some  sort  of  bird,  used  as 
a  charm  for  love,  llieocritus,  in 
his  second  JdyM,  where  a  female  is 
described  practising  various  chaims 
to  attract  the  love  of  some  man 
with  whom  she  is  enamoured,  re- 
peats several  times  the  formula, 
'IvyCy  tXxi  TV  ri|i/oy  l/t^y  w6n  dAfta 
rbp  dvS^,  Pindar  represents  hinb- 
self  as  drawn  to  the  celebration  of 


one  IV.  9w 

the  Geast  of  the  new  moon :  ne'^rthelew^  mtf  bouI, 
tboiigh  alreadjj^  in  thy  niid-eourse^  the  sea's  brinjr 
deep  holds  thee^  withstand  the  guileful  charm :  far 
more  exalted ""  than  our  foes  shall  we  appear  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  day :  while^  scowling  envious^ 
another  turns  to  darkness  his  empty  thought,  falU  diabr.  o. 
ing  to  earth :  but  well  I  know  that  the  worth 
which  sovereign  Fortune  hath  granted  to  me,  re- 
toItii^  time  will  perfect  as  fated.- 

Weave  now/  my  dulcet  harp,  (and  that  forth* 
with,)  in  Lydian  harmony,  a  song  pleasing  to 
Oenona,''  and  to  Cyprus,  where,  far  from  his  land, 
reigns  Teucrus  the  son  of  Telamon  :  while  Ajax 
sways  his  native  SaJamis  ;  and  Achilles  a  brilliant 
isle  in  the  Euxine  main  :  Thetis  rules  in  Pthia ;  diakr.  t. 
and  Neoptolenius  through  the  whole  of  Epirus, 
where  lie  the  lofty  mountains  grazed  by  herds, 
from  Dodone  beginning,  and  stretching  to  the 
Ionian  pass* 

By  the  foot  of  Pelion  too,  Peleus  attacked  with 

Hercules  by  a  power  as  irresisi-  **  can  the  calumnies  of  my  foes 

M&  as  the  'Ivyl  is  to  him  that  **  wrest  it  from  me." 
does  not  return  loTC.  p  71.  He  now  passes  to  the 

o  61—66.  Paraphrase :  **  ¥ot  if  other  heroes  of  Aegina,  namely, 

*^  I  avoid  digreasions,  my  enemies  ^  Tencms,  AJ<^»  Achilles,  Neopto* 

*'  wiU  haire  nothing  to  reptoach  lemns,  Pekns}  and  mentions  the 

*^  me  wilhal,  bat  be  obliged  to  hide  places  where  they  role,  that  is  to 

^  their  heads  in  darkness  ;  and  say,  where  they  are  wonhipped. 
**  time  will  biing  to  its  proper  end       q  7(.    i.  e.    Aegioai  so  called 

^  and  glory  the  talents  wUch  t&f  ixom  Oenon. 
**  tone  has  Tonchsafed  to  me^  nor 


79. 


t7«  NSMSAN6. 

the  hand  of  war  lolcus^  and  ga^e  the  lobdiied 
city  to  the  Haemones,  deceived'  by  the  wily  aria 

DiAKR.  8.  of  Acastus'  spouse^  Ilippolyte:  aad  with  the 
daedal  sword  the  sod  of  Pelias'  compassed,  by 
fruid,  bis  death:  but  thai  Chiron  warded  aod 
completed  what  was  fated  of  Jove.^  Next,  when 
he  had  stayed  the  all-conquering  fire  and  sharp 

DiAER.0.  fangs  of  daring  lions,  and  the  edge  of  their  dtve 
teeth,  he  espoused  one  of  the  lofty-throned  Ne* 
reids :  and  he  saw  the  round  seat,""  whereon  sit* 
ting,  the  kings  of  heaven  and  ocean  spread  the 
gifts,  and. shewed  the  might  that  was  to  bkss  his 
.  progeny . 

Westward  of  Gadira  is  impassable :""  back  to 
the  land  of  Europe  veer  the  bark  ;  since  'tis  be* 
yond  my  power  to  go  through  the  whole  praise 
of  Aeacus'  sons . 

DiABii.10.  Pledged,  I  am  come  to  the  Theandridae,  reader 
herald  of  the  invigorating  contests  in  Olympia, 

r    04.    xpi|<T(i/ACvo£      rkxvaun^  the  difficulties  which  opposed  Pe- 

Heyne  Tenders  expertua  fraudei.  leus  in  his  pursuit  of  llietis^  see 

Concetning  the  foble,  refer  to  Nem.  note  (n)  to  the  preceding  Ode* 
iU.  68.  n  107.  See  Pyth.  iii.  19$,  sqq. 

s  07.  Pelias*  son,  i.  e.  Acastos.  and  the  note  on  that  passsge,  (z) 

The  wife  of  tiiis  soTcreign  was  p.  157. 

called  variously  Hippolyte,  Gre-       x  119.  Neariy  the  same  idea  as 

theis,  Astydamia.  Ilie  reader  will  in  Of.  iii.  70,  mk.  Pindar  is  about 

do  well  to  consult,  for  the  intelli-  to  restrain  himself  now  to  the  im- 

genoeoftUs  passage,  Lemp.  Class,  mediate  praise  of  die  conqueror 

met  under  tiM  heads,  Peleus,  A-  and  his  fiunily;  tiie  passage  to 

GABTus,  AsTYDAMBiA.  wlddi  he  prepares  in  this  beauti* 

t  ipi^lOi.  The  poet  alludes  to  lol 


ODE  IV.  271 

the  Isthmus,  and  Neniea:  where  assmying  the 
eombiOs,  they  return  not  homeward  undeeked  with 
€rown%  fruitful  in  glory. 

This/  thy  raee^  O  Timasarchus,  we  hear,  mu 
nisters  to  the  victorious  strains :  yet  if  thou  bid^st 
me  also  rear  to  thy  mother's  brother.  Callicles,  a  Dubr.ii. 

ISO. 

pillar  whiter  than  the  Parian  stone ;—-— melted 
gold '  is  wont  to  shew  great  lustre ;  and  the 
bynm  in  praise  of  noble  deeds  makes  man  in  bliss 
equal  to  kings— dwelling*  by  Acheron,  let  him 
possess  my  harmonious  praise  in  the  list  of  the 
deep-roaring  swayer  of  the  trident,  where  crowned 
with  the  Corinthian  smallase  he  bloomed  :   Cal-  ducr.is. 

°  144. 

licles,  whom  aged  Euphanes,  thy  forefather,  O 
youth,  willing  sung; — ^various  bards  are  coeta- 
neous  of  various  ./t^roe^  :^ .    .■ 

Of  those  deeds  best  can  each  man  tell  wherein' 


y  125—139.  Constraction:  AkoO-  Pindar. 

ofdvvtVfirATpavTidiVfinfuvaiwpO'  z  1S4— 1S7.  A  similar  coDfltniC' 

iroXov  ciotiaic  iTtvixiMc,  that  Is  to  tion  to  Ol.  i.  Str.  1 ;  and  Ol.  ii. 

say,  mimtter§  nJ^ect  for  hymnu,  178 — 181.    See  also  p.  90.  of  this 

Hermann's  reading  is,  irarpay  V  translation,  note  (y). 

iK&vofuVf  Ttft&eapxiy  9dv  c^ivt-  a  IS8— 148.  Callicles  was  de- 

cioMny  dot9aic  irf^6wo\av  i/ifuvau  ceased,  and  is  therefore  mentioned 

He  takes  W  as  referring  to  oliea^f,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Acheron's  shore 

1.  m.  and  translates :  <(at  home,)  —140,  sqq.    Constraction :  yXd<f. 

<  ii^ere  we  hear  tiiy  nee  is  enno-  ffav  Kikaiiinv  tvpirm^  (i.  e.  ix'rw,) 

^bled  by  song;'  to  minister  to  kv Ayi^m'Op^orpuiivapapvKHwov, 

songs  being  nothing  more  than  by  tva  ^iXiiee  Kopiv^tot^  vfXlvotc, 

conquest  to  afibrd  matter  for  praise.  b  147.  Iliee,  O  TImasarchas, 

Hey.  Find,  Carmm.  lii.  S78.  Herm.  will  I  therefore  praise. 

Nott.    See  also  Bockh's  edition  of  » 
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lie  hms  himself  succeeded.  Were  such  a  bard 
[i.  e.  on6  skilled  in  wrestKng]  to  prmtse  Melesias 
in  the  combat,  how  would  he  overturn  all  other 
poets  in  weaving  the  verse  !  Unconquered  he  io 
toil  outweighs  all :''  endowed  with  gentle  soul 
towards  the  good;  but  fierce  opponent  to  the 
wicked. 


c  144.  ad  ^  Constnictioii,  i|p- 
cording  to  Heyne'fei  conjecture: 
tHop  (for  Mc)  lUvimv  k<  MfXifvfay 
(card  r^y)  Ipi^a,  arpi^^  p^fuera 
irXueuvl  (MiXif^lac)  dw^XoMroc  Iv 
whf^  (Heyiie's  coAJecture  for  iv 
Xoy^y  1.  164.)  SXvfiy  ^MtXaxd  pkv 
^pvAmv  l<rXcHC»  Tpax^Q  tk  iroXiyc^- 
T91Q  tfedpoc  the  nlteratioiis  made 
by  Heyne  in  the  text  being,  1. 162, 
a  oomma  after  crrpffoc*  a  mark  of 
admiration  after  irXkicmv,  in  1.  ISS, 
and  in  1. 154,  Iv  ir5vy  for  kv  Xoyy, 
and  a  conmia  after  IXrtt.  Hej. 
Find.  Carmm.  i.  470—471. 

The  difficoltj  attending  the  in- 
tapretatioii  ef  the  whole  pasaage 
will,  perfaapB)  exenae  the  subjoin- 
ing of  Henni^'s  reading  and  ver- 
aion :  i^  'Bif&init  t^f^Mv ye- 


ptui^  vpowdrtfp — v6c  dtt€iv  vorf, 

ira7,«— oXXoicrc  ^SKmti:  SXXoi. 

rd  d^drhQ  dy  nc  Uy,— — ^virol 
TtiQ  uaaroc  U-         oxmrara  fAe^ 

^ac olov  aMuv  kc  McXiy 

ffiav  iptim  orpk^y'—^^fiaTa  irXi- 
jewv,  drdXau  ffrog  Iv   X6yf> 

IXtficv, pakeucd  pukv  fpoviuy  la- 

SXoiCf »'P*X^C  '*    wakLyK^oic 

l^dpoc>  lUum,  inquit,  oUm  avua 
tttus  cednit  Alii  enim  aliis  ae- 
qualet  sunt,  et  quae  quia  ipse  vlde- 
rit,  ea  se  optime  dictumm  putat, 
Quaittam  ille  movent  invidiam,  si 
Melesiam  carmine  laudaret,  invie- 
tns  dicendo,  mitis  ille  quidem  erga 
bonos,  aed  aspeV  malignis  advena- 
riuB.  Hey.Piad.Caimm.iSLS7S. 
Heim.  Nott. 


THE  FIFTH 

NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBBD 


TO   PYTHEAS   OF   AEGINA, 

Camquerer  in  the  PoMcraiium  of  Boy  9* 


Akgumbht. 


'  Pindar  exalts  the  value  of  his  gift,  the  hymn,  and  the  vie- 
toiy,  1 — 11.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  heroes  of  Aegina» 
Aeacus  and  sons,  11^43 :  particularly  Peleus,  40 — ^73. 
The  other  conquerors  from  Aegina  are  sung;  Euthymenes, 
whom  Pytheas  emulates;  Menaader,  the  anointer.  The- 
mistitts,  maternal  uncle  to  Pytheas. 


N  O 


NEMEANS.  ' 
ODE  V. 

TO     PYTHEAS    OF    AEGTNA, 
Cm^queror  in  the  Pancraivim  of  Bmfs. 


8t».  1.     I  XM  no  sculptor/  to  carve  immoveable  statue^^ 
ever  resting  on  the  self-same  base :   no !  sweet 


a  1--S. "  The  schoUaflt  upon  this 
passage  says,  that  it  is  reported, 
that  the  friends  of  Py  theas  coming 
to  Pindar,  desired  him  to  compose 
an  Ode  upon  the  victory  obtained 
by  Pytheas  in  the  Pancratium: 
but  Pindar  demanding  for  it  three 
drachmas,  (somewhat  less  than 
two  shillings,)  they  replied,  it  was 
better  to  have  a  braasen  statue  of 
that  price,  than  a  poem,  and  went 
(heir  ways ;  but  some  time  after, 
changing  their  opinion,  they  re- 
turned to  Pindar,  and  gave  |iim 
his  price:  upon  which,  Pindar,  a 
little  piqued  at  their  having  so 
■Htch  undervalued  his  poetry,  be- 
gan his  Ode  vrith  shewing  how 
much  a  poem  was  to  be  preferred 
to  a  statue,  which  could  not  move 
from  the  place  where  it  was  once 


fixed,  whereas  a  poem  might  be 
transported  any  where,  and  conse- 
quently di\'ulge  in  many  places  the 
glory  of  the  person  in  whose  ho- 
nour it  was  composed.  The  same 
tliought,  though  somewhat  diffe- 
rently applied,  occurs  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  Ode,  which  I  have  here 
translated,  (I.  e.  the  second  Isth- 
mian ;  and  to  these  passages  Ho- 
race plainly  alludes  in  the  following 
verses  of  his  Ode  upon  Pindar: 


Sive  quot  Eks  i 
P«]ina  eoaleitM,  pogflamve  equumve 
Didt,  et  omtum  potion  dcnti 
Munevt  danAU 

^  I  cannot  conclude  this  note 
without  observing,  that  there  is 
probably  an  error  in  the  sum  (three 
drachmas)  mentioned  by  the  Scho- 
liast as  the  price  demanded  by 
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hymn  J  abofurd  each  ship  and  bark  start  thou  from 
Aegina,  proclaimiDg,  that  Lampon's  son,  valiant 
Pytheas^  hath  in  the  Nemean  games  conquered 
the  pancratium  crown. 

Nor  yet  did  his  chin  mark  life*8  midsummer^^ 
tender  mother  of  the  vine-flower;  but  he  hath Ant.i.u. 
honoured  the  Aeacidae^  warlike  heroes^  sprung 
from  Cronus  and  Jove^  and  from  the  golden 
Nereids;  and  his  native  city^  land,  friend  of 
strangers 


Which  erst^  standing  by  Che  shrine  of  the  Hel- 
lenian  sire^  Endeis'  renowned  sons^  and  the  might 
of  kingly  Vhocus^'  prayed  might  be  dwelt  in  by 


Pindar  for  his  Ode;  for  though 
some  people  may  imagiiie  that  mo. 
ney  enoagh  for  an  Ode,  yet  the 
ume  persona,  I  dare  say^  will 
think  it  too  small  a  price  for  a 
statue  of  brass ;  especially  if  the 
conquerors  in  the  Nemean  games 
were,  like  those  in  the  Olympic, 
obliged  by  law  to  haye  their  sta- 
taes  precisely  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  Uiemselves,  which  is 
most  probable."  Wesfs  Trans,  of 
Find.  p.  104-406.  Oxford,  1810; 
and  Hey.  Find.  Cannm.  ii.  71S.  8. 
b  10—11.  'Ow&fMf  that  season 
of  the  year  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  &pa  or  ^ipotf  during 
which  tiie  weather  is  hottest;  ac- 
cording to  the  dirision  of  the  year 
into  seven  parts,  lop,  dipof,  iir^a, 
f»tyi««ippoff,  VTOfnirbQ,  xnn^Vf  fv- 
roXi^    The  iw^pa  was  from  the 


rising  of  the  dog-star  to  that  of  aic- 
tnms ;  lap,  from  the  aequinox  to 
the  rising  of  the  pleiades;  •^ipoc, 
to  the  rising  of  the  dog-star;  f^i* 
MS^wpoc,  from  the  rising  ofaretu* 
rus  to  the  setting  of  the  pleiades. 
'OwApa  cannot,  therefore,  be  trans- 
lated autumn,  but  rather  dog- 
days.  Pindar,  Nem.  ▼.  11;  and 
Isth.  ii.  8.  uses  it  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  for  youtii,  fmberku.  lliis 
same  word  signifies  also  fruits  of 
erery  kind,  but  more  partionlariy 
that  of  trees.  Schneider's  Or.  and 
Oerm.  Lex.  ii.  lOS. 

The  sense  of  the  passage,  di- 
vested of  metaphor,  is,  that "  his 
^chin  showed  he  had  not  yet 
**  reached  tike  age  which  produces 
«  beard.'' 

e  20,  sqq.  The  poet  alludes  to 
the  ancient  histoiy  of  Aegina.  Aea- 
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valiant  men  and  famed  for  ships,  and  together  tbejr 
stretched  their  hands  heaven-ward . 


Phocus,  I  saji,  a  goddess*  son^  whom  on  the 

Er.i.ss.  ocean  strand    Psamatheia"^    brought  forth . 

I  dread  to  tell  of  the  mighty  deed  wrought  not  in 
justice :  how  they  left  the  ^orious  isle,  and  what 
avenging  god  drove  forth  the  valiant 


cuSy  king  of  that  island,  had  three 
sons;  PhocQSy  by  PMinatheia;  Pe- 
leiM  and  Telamon  by  Endeis  his 
lawful  spoaae»  daughter  of  Chiron. 
Peleua  and  Telamon  having  mur- 
dered their  brother  Phocus,  in  the 
Pentathlon,  were  obliged  to  See 
from  their  natiTe  land ;  the  former 
to  Phthia,  in  Thessaly,the  latter 
to  Salamis.  After  Aeacus*  death, 
Aegina,  being  leiUwithout  a  king, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  eer- 
tain  Triaoon,  oTiaceording  to  Pau- 


sanias,  Daiphontes,  a 
of  Hercules:  this  conqueror  was 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  Argi^es, 
who  at  that  time  were  HetaeUdae, 
or  Dorians,  and  introduced  their 
manners  and  language  in  the  is- 
land: hence  Ol.  Tin.  IS-49,  Hm 
poet  represents  that  country  as 
ruled  by  a' Dorian  race  after  Aea- 
ens. 

Hie  IbUowii^  is  a  table  of  Aea- 
cus'  posterity! 


Peleus 


Achttles 


who  con^iurid  Troy  wider 
Hirad€» 


Aeacus 

*■ 

Telamon 

/ 


Phocus 
mwrdered  fry  ku  br9tker» 


Ajax 


Panopeus 


I  bctk  killed  in  the  TTri&im  tear 
Pyrrhus 

See  Schmid.  Olympionn.  S23. 
Gedike,  Pindars  Ol.  Siegshymnen, 
S5.  I  much  regret  having,  by  an 
oversight,  omitted  to  add  the  above 
ebservations  to  the  notes  on  tiie 
eighth  Olympian:  for  this  and  the 
other,  I  fear  numerous,  defects  in 


Epens 
builder  of  tht  TnJ,  herwe. 

my  performance,  I  crave  the  rea* 
dor's  indulgence. 

d  33.  Psamatheiavras  a  daugli. 
terofNereus. 

e  2S-~89.  Telamon  and  Peleus, 
who  had  murdered  Phocus. 
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I  will  pause— —not  behoveful^  indeed^  is  all  pure 
truths  with  face  unveiled :  but  to  be  silent  is  oft* 
times  the  wisest  counsel  of  meu      -/ 

But  if  mine  it  be  io  exalt  bliss^  or  the  strength  stb.3.s4. 
of  hands,  or  iron  war^  though  a  long  spring  be 
thence  marked  to  me ;  I  possess  limber  fleetness 
in  my  knees-— —^ven  beyond  the  sea  do  the  eagles 
soar——. 

Propitious  to  these*  also  sang  in  Pdion  the 
fairest  choir  of  the  Muses :  and  amid  them  Apollo^ 
striking  with  golden  quill  the  seven-tongued  lyre^ 
led  the  various  moods.  First  then^  by  Jove  be-  ANT.a.46. 
ginning,''  they  sang  honoured  Thetis  and  Peleus  : 
how  too  fair  Crethds  Hippolyte  sought  by  fraud 
to  compass  him,  having  with  varied  wiles  de- 
ceived the  consort  of  her  bed,  warden  of  the 
Magnetians;    and  she  invented  a  false  feigned 

f  so— SS.                  .  hoc  cedat    Hey.  Pind.  Cannm. 
Semper  a  quel  ver  ch'  ha  ikccia  i.  478.    See  Pyth.  iii.  160,  eqq. 
di  BeDaogna  h  46,   sqq.  The    song   of  the 
De'  Fuom  chiader  Ic  labbra  Muses  at  Thetis*  wedding :  after 
quant'ei  paote,  invoking  Jove,  they  take  for  theme 
Per6  che  senza  eolpa  ik  yer-  the   deeds    of  Peleus.     In  tiie 
gogna;  notes  to  third  Nemean  the  ad- 
Ma  qo),  &e.  ventures  of  this  hero  with  Hippo- 
Dante  Inferno,  Canto  xvi.  124—  lyte,  the  impure  wife  of  Aoastusi 
186.   The  same  idea  is  expressed  king  of  the  Magneti,  and  his  sob- 
by  Ariosto  at  the   beginning  of  sequent  pursuit  of  Thetis,    the 
Canto  vi.  of  his  Furioso.  daugliter  of  Nereus,  hare  been  so 
g  40.  The  poet  enters  upon  a  fully  explained,  that  any  further 
description  of  Peleus'  and  llietia'  obsenratioas  on  the  sul^ect  would 
snptiala ;  he  uses  the  plural  num-  be  superracaneous. 
S>er,  oum  i»  honorera  totius  gentis 
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tale,  how  indeed  that  %ff*o  had  attempted  her  in 
ef.2.60.  Acastus*  couch  of  nuptial  Iotc:  but  'twas  not  to; 
for  oft  with  her  whole  soul  insidiously  persuading 
she  had  entreated  him  ;  but  the  rash  speech  irri- 
tated his  soul ;  and  straight,  dreading  the  wrath 
of  Xenius,  the  father,  he  refused  the  bride.  And 
Jove,  gatherer  of  clouds,  sovereign  of  the  immor* 
tals,  knew  all,  and  from  heaven  nodded,  and  pro* 
mised  that  in  brief  time  he  would  make  a  wife  to 
him  one  of  the  ocean  daughters  of  Nereus^  bearers 
of  the  golden  distaff,  first  having  thereto  per- 

stk.  s.66.  suaded  Neptune  bh  future  kin : who  oft  from 

Aegae'  hies  to  the  noble  Dorian  Isthmus ;  where 
gladsome  throngs  greet  him,  a  god,  with  the 
sound  of  the  reed,  and  contend  in  the  daring 
strength  of  limb. 

Native  worth  decides  in  all  deeds:  hence,  O 

Euthymenes,  in  Aegina  reclining  on  the  bosom 

of  the  goddesSy  Victory,  thou  hast  attained  the 

AiiT.9.78. varied  hymns;  and  now^  of  a  truth,^  following 


i  68. Atytd  U   vif^oc   iffri  Pliny  derives  it  from  AU,  a  roek 

wpht  rf  Eifpoi^  Kai  ^irA  ra^rtit  rh  between  Tenoe  and  Chios :  others 

irlXayoc  Alyatop  irpoaayoftvtrm,  follow  the  sentiment  of  the  scho- 

Hey.  Find.  Carmnu  ii.  718.    Hie  Hast  aboye  quoted, 

name  of  this  sea  has  offered  a  frait^  Hie  modem  name,  Aichipelaso, 

ful  subject  ibr  the  whfmseys  of  an-  is,  acooiding  to  M.  d'AaviUe,  a 

cient  and  modem  etymologists:  eorraption  of  Egio  Pelago.    Lar- 

some  derire  it  from  Aegens,  the  cher,  Trad.  d'H^rod.  viii.  187. 

fiUher  of  llieseusy  some  from  Aiyic,  k  78^80.    Heyne's    proposed 

goats,  the  name  the  Greeks  gKre  mding,  according  to  which  the 

to  the  white  wares,  which  the  ahore  translation  was  made,  is : 

EngUshsaikn  toon  Hheep's  heads.  j(foc,  /urotfaf  in  mu  ovv  ^^r  lUU 
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his  mother's  brother^  Pytheas^  CDDobles  his  glori- 
ous cognate  race.  Nemea  favours  him^*  so  too  the 
festive  month  of  his  native  landj  which  Apollo 
cherishes.  At  home  he  conquers  all  comers  of 
his  age^  so  again  by  Nisus'  tomb,  in  the  beauteous 
dell  I  rejoice  that  the  whole  city  pursues 

noble  deeds.     Know  ;  thou  hast  through  Menan-  Ep.  s  ss. 
der""  tasted  of  the  sweet  meed  of  toils  :  and  meet 
is  it  that  from  Athens  should  proceed  the  trainer 
of  Athlets. 

If  thou  approach  Themistius/  to  sing  of  bim> 
fear  not^  mjf  said:  give  sound,  and  up  to  the  top- 
mast yard  haul  the  sail :  proclaim  him  a  boxer, 
say  that  conquering  in  Epidaurus  be  bore  off  the 
double  glory  of  the  Pancratium :  and  through  the 
fair  Graces  carried  to  Aeacus'  portal  the  bloom- 
ing flowers^  his  wreaths. 

rpv>*  AySiKKti   Kktivhf  ofi^^iropov  ber.    Hey.  Pind.  Cannin.  iii.  S76. 

£^yoff  nv^iac*    Henuom  reads,  1.  81.  i^pupcv,  i.e.irpo^pf(otfrat 

^oi  utrdUiavra  cat  vw  nhc  l^A-  ainf  wp6Q   r6   vm^v  kiL    Hey. 

rp4i»C  irf&yXit  ksivov  hfioinro^v  l<^-  Pind.  Carnini.  ii.  7S0.    S* 

voQy  nv^ia.    Laetatar  avuiicaliu  m  87.  Menander,  the  ^^Iirr^c* 

tons,  Py thea,  oognatum  siU  genus  or  anointer  of  Pytheas. 

nonceodempenrenisse.  ^rtftCavra  n   91.  ThemistiaSy    the    con- 

fi>r  lUTtdliavy  an  enallage  of  num-  queror^s  nude;  see  Isth.  vi. 


THE  SIXTH 

NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   ALCIMIDAS   OF   AEGINA, 

Ckmq[fi£r€r  in  the  Wretiimg  Match  among  Sap. 


Argument. 


Men  and  gods  are  of  kindred  race»  proved  by  the  conqueror 
Alcimidas,  1 — 16.  He  emulates  his  grandsire,  Praxida- 
mas,  15— -29.  The  family  of  the  conqueror  is  compared 
to  a  field  which  ahemateiy  bears  harvest  and  fies  fallow, 
29—62.  The  victories  of  the  Bassidae  are  edebrated, 
62 — 74.  The  heroes  of  Aegina  furnish  ample  matter  for 
praise,  74 — 92.  Pindar  returns  to  the  conqueror  and  men- 
tions Aldmidas'  having  won  the  twenty-iifUi  victory  of 
those  of  his  family :  towards  the  end  he  makes  honourable 
mention  of  the  trainer  Mdesias. 


o  o 


NEMEANS. 

,  oqE  VI. 

TO    ALCIMIDAS    OF    AEGINA, 

Conqueror  in  the  Wrettling  Match  among  Bogs, 


4 


Btr.  1.  One*  is  the  race  of  men  and  of  gods ;  from  the 
same  mother  springmg  wo  both  breathe  ;  but  na- 
ture wholly  different  sunders  us:  thus  this^  is 
nought;  whereas  brazen  heaven  remains  ever  a 
seat  unshaken :  ne'ertheless  somewhat  are  we 
liketied  to'  the  immortals,  whether  in  mightj  soul 
at  frame  ;  although  neither  by  night  nor  by  day 
knpwipg  the  bourne  fate  has  marked^  to  which  we 
shall  run. 

Ant.i.  14.  •  This"  6*611  AoHv  Alcimidas  too  proves,  so  that  all 

'  'a  Th^  litidl^d  to  *Trlii(ni  the'  methetis;  the  lattet  of  whom  con- 
poet  allttdes  is  of  high  origin.  The  netting  hlmaelf  With  PAndora,  be- 
Earth  brought  forth  Heaven,  (Hea.  got  human  kind.  Schmid.  Ne- 
Theog.  lae.)  whence  proceeded  meonn.  128.  See  alao  Heyne's 
Saturn,  who  begot  Jove,  from  learned  note,  10,  p.  486,  vol.  i. 
whom  sprung  the  other  gods.  b  5.  L  e.  The  race  of  men. 
Earth  likewise  produced  lapetus,  c  14 — 16.  Construction :  km  vw 
the  (ather  of  Epimetheus  and  Pro-  'AXcifu^ac    TiKftaipn   (&9rf  riytk) 
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may  see  the  kindred;  Like''  to  the  fruitful  tilths 
ivhich  alternating  now  yields  to  men  from,  its  ex- 
panse yearly  life^  anon^  pausing  recruits  its  vigour ; 
so  from  Nemea's  lovely  games  came  the  youth  of 
the  list^  who  through  Jove's  grace  pursuing  this 
course^  appears  now  in  the  wrestling  art  no  luck- 
less hunter,  directing  his  foot  on  the  steps  of  Ep.  1.27/ 
Praxidamas,  of  the  same  bloody  his  father's  &ther. 


For  he^  Olympic  victor,  6r8t  among  the  Aea- 
cidae^  crowned  with  the  wreath  from  Alpheus^ 
five  times  too  on  the  Isthmu8>  and  in  Nemea 
thrice^  suppressed  the  oblivion  of  Socleides  ;  who  Sts.  2.3s. 
was  first  of  the  sons  of  Agesimachus.  Since  these 
three  victors/  that  tasted  of  the  toils^  have 
reached  to  the  pitch  of  glory :  none  other  house 
in  each  corner  of  Hellas' has  the  boxing  contest 


idilv  t6  ffvyytvkc  (i,  e.  tra^^  dvai 
woui  rb  nphs  ro^c  -^co^c  rifitv  Zul 

d  16—20.  The  drift  of  the  com- 
pariflon  seems  to  be  this :  Akimi- 
das  had  conquered ;  his  father  did 
not  present  himself  at  the  contest ; 
but  his  g^andikfter,  Praxidamas, 
fought  and  conquered :  of  this  lat- 
ter, the  father  Socleides  had  never 
been  crowned ;  but  his  grandsire, 
Agesimachus  had  more  than  once 
gained  the  prize.  Our  conqueror's 
family,  having  in  alternate  genera- 
tions reposed  and  conquered,  is 
not  unaptly  compared  to  an  arable 
field,  which  one  year  lies  fallow, 
but  the  following  bears  a  copious 
harvest. 


e  38.  Alcimidas,  Praxidamas, 
and  Agesimachus,  according  to  4he 
interpretation  of  Schmidius ;  which, 
I  believe,  most  scholars  regard  as 
correct 

f  44.  ftvx^  *VXK&doi:y  may  have, 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  two 
meanings :  it  signifies  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,*  as  that  town,  he  says, 
may  be  called  f/vx^CTfic  Utkoxov- 
f^<n>v;  so  Homer,  mentioning  it 
by  its  ancient  name,  Ephyra,  sings 
(II.  r.  168;)  'BffTi  irdXig  'E^pv 
fAvxtf  *Apyioc  l*iroj86row  other- 
wise the  two  words,  on  which  this 
observation  is 'written,  may  be 
taken  for  Iv  iKAvtifi  ftvxf  i*9C  'BX^ 
\dSoCf  i.  e,  kr  irat^  •EXXi«du:a*c  iro- 
Xctfiv.  Hey.PiiMl.Cainim.U.7a6.S. 
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proTed^  under  god's  faiFOUr^  the  bolder  of  more 
crowpg  J. 

Spesking  *  great  things  I  hope  to  hit  the  niark^ 
thus  heavily  from  the  bow, — Level  straight,  O 
Mbse^  towards  that  house  the  ennoUing  gale  of 
AiiT.s.6].  verse  :  for  of  the  men  gone  by,  bards  and  histo- 
rians have  extolled  th^r  noble  works.  Nor  are 
such  scant  among  the  Bassidae :  that  ancient  race 
freighting  ^  their  own  eulogies,  can,  to  them  ttat 
coltivate  the  Pierian  muses,  minister  much  soii^> 
through  their  noble  exploits. 

For  of  yore,  in  godly  Pytho,  his  hands  boinid 
with  the  caestus,  he  of  the  blood'  of  this  family 
prevailed,  Callias,  dear  to  the  scions  of  Latona, 
bearer  of  the  golden  distaff,  and  by  Castalia  he 
ef.3.64.  shone  at  eve  in  the  choir  of  the  graces  :  him  too 
the  unwearied  ocean's  bridge  honoured  at  Nep- 
tune's  fane  in  the  Amphictyon's  triennial  sacrifice 
of  bulls :    him   also  of  yore  the  lion's   wreath 


g  4fr-^.     TMMUtad     altet  i  M— «4.  Hmmmi  obMrvei, 

Heyiie'f    rMuUiig.      H«j.   Pindi.  that  tfa*  readiBg  swean  to  have 

CaauD.  i.4S0.  iiole46.  bean  Mch  Titiate4  by  the  Mm. 

li  65.   Tranalated   by   Roppe,  danofoopylaliyOrtiM  oonactioM 

**  pBaebentes ;"  to  wUoh  is  ap-  of  grawwariawi :  lie  oa^fectnieB, 

fpcndad  the  IbUowiiig  note :  vav9»    Aw6  ravras aymn  wArpag 

Tokut^  mm  aagia  enphatica  vox  xpv^'^^^^v  veri  KoXX&ac  oMv 

qaaiB   imxopvrcu'*      "^le  aense,  — ^Ipt^^ri  Aatwt.    Ilieae  aciona 

aaya  Heyne,  to,  that  thto  ftaily  of  Utoaa  are   evidantly   ApaUo 

firom  ito  owB  nemben  fmuhea  aad  Dian.    Hey.  Piad.  Canaoa.  iii. 

aaiple   matter  of  praue.     Hey.  S7S.    Henaai.  Nott 
Pad.  Cann.  U.  110 ;  ^ad  i.  49S. 
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decked^   conqueror  beneath  PUttift'   most  aged^ 
shady  mountains. -**-*«- 

Froai  all  sides  wide  are  the  paths  for  verse  Stb.s.  75. 
vvherewith  to  adorn  this  illustrious  isle ;  since  to 
thein  the  Aeacidae  gave  this  exalted  lot^  them- 
selves evincing  niightj  virtues.  Far  o'er  the  land 
and  athwart  the  sea  flies  their  name ;  e'en  to  the 
Aethiopians  did  it  reach^  when  Memnon  returned 
not ;  and  on  them  fell  heavy  war  what  time^  from 
his  chariot  alighting  to  earth,  Achilles  with  the 
point  of  his  impetuous  spear  slew  the  son  of  bril- 
liant Aurora  Aht.s.88. 

E'en  the  bards  of  old  found  this  the  highway 
offraise;  and  them  I  follow^  e'en  I  that  seek  to 
exalt  Aegina*s  heroes:  but  of  the  waves>  that  whicli 
eddies^  on  the  ship's  rudder  is  said  ever  mostly  to 
shake  the  soul  of  each  seaman  ;  still  willing  have 
ly  bearing  on  my  back  the  double  burthen,'  come 

k  04—97.  Hm  poet  was  about  proMed,  oocnn  in  Ol.  i  160,  tqq. 

to  lamicli  into  pndie  of  the  Aea-  at  least  according  lo  the  interpre- 

ddae;  bnt  lecallB  Umsdf  to  the  tation  selected  in  this  woik:    See 

immediate  sul^Jeot  of  this  Ode,  to  p.  8^  and  note  (e).    In  nautical 

wit,  the  glory  of  Alcimidas  and  his  language,  ol  ir^tc,  flignily  either 

fiunily :  this  Pindar  introduces  by  the  ruddcrv  or  the  sfc«*f.    Soph, 

obsenring,  that  the  skillul  pilot  re-  Antig.  w69a  rc^vo^,  having  hauled 

gards   not   so  much  the  distant  the  sheet  tought. 
-swell,  as  the  wares  which  eddy       I  08—90.  Hie  double  task  of 

around  the  rudder  of  his  bark;  praising Alcimidas and  his  family ; 

that  is  to  say,  all  attend,  or  should  or,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  of 

attend   more    especially   to   that  praising  Alcimidas  and  his  dXciir- 

which  is  immediately  before  them,  ri^c?  Milesias. 
The    same   idea,   differently    ex- 
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a  herald^  proclaiming  this  the  five  and  twentieth 
glory  of  the  Bassidae,  won  from  the  lists  which 
men  call  sacred  :  a  glorj  which  Alcimidas  hath 
yielded  to  the  renowned  race.  Two  of  Olym- 
pia*s  wreaths  did  the  cast  lot  snatch  from  thee, 
O  youths  from  thee  too^  O  Timidas^""  fast  by  Sa- 
turn's temple. 


I  could  speak  also  of  Milesias,  in  swiftness  equal 
to  the  dolphin,  darting  through  the  sea ;  him  the 
guide  of  hands  and  of  strength. 


m  104 — 108.  KXopof  irpoircr^c' 
Qmd  proprie,  nescimuB,  quia  acta 
iUorum  temporum  non  tenemos, 
praesertim  in  singulorum  causa : 
Talia  in  his  Odis  plura,  sicuti  in 
Comoedia,  et  Po<lniatibiu,  quae 
tempori  accommodata  sunt  et  pri- 
▼ato8  tangunt :  In  dnbio  et  hie  et 
alibi  Interpretes  antiquos  seqai 
possumus  ;  si  non  ineptiunt  palam, 
lit  saepe  fiidunt.  Pauw  TSoiL  in 
Find.  296.  That  the  Scholiast  on 
this  passage  is  rather  ineptus  Heyne 
proves  evidently ;  this  editor  ex- 
plains (Vom  conjecture  as  follows : 

In  these  matches  the  combatants 
were  paired  by  lot  successively 
until  two  only  remained,  the  con- 
queror of  whom  bore  off  the  prise, 
(a  practice  still  observed  in  the 


game  of  single-stick  in  this  coun- 
try;) it  was,  therefore,  of  some 
consequence  that  the  boxers  should 
be  somewhat  equally  matched  ; 
since  if  on^  fighter  was  opposed  to 
another  more  strong,  more  skilful, 
or  longer  in  the  reach,  he  was  ob- 
liged at  the  very  onset  to  quit  the 
field:  this,  it  i4>pears,  had  hap- 
pened both  to  Alcimidas  and  Timi- 
das,  (the  reason  for  introducing 
whose  name  is  not  deteimiiied,) 
and  caused  the  poet's  observa- 
tions on  KX^poc  irpoircr^.  Hey. 
Find.  Carmm.  i.  490,  sq. 

The  translation  is  according  to 
the  reading,  TifUSa  in  the  vocative 
for  Tifiidav,  1.  106.  Hey.  Piod. 
Carmm.  i.  497.    V.  L. 


THE  SEVENTH 

NEMEAN   ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO    SOGENES    OF    AEGINA, 

A  BOY, 
Conqujeror  in  the  Pentathhs. 


AftOCMSHT. 

Sogene8  at  his  Urth  was  destined  for  the  pentathhw ;  and 
now  by  his  victory  deserves  the  reward  of  song,  1 — 16. 
Whereby  the  deed  obtains  celebrity  greater  sometimes 
than  itself,  exemplified  by  Ulysses,  16—48.  By  song  the 
name  of  Ncoptolemus,  one  of  the  Aeacidae,  is  glorified ; 
to  the  fate  of  which  hero  he  digtesses,  48—78.  Then  he 
returns  to  Aegina,  Theario,  the  conqueror's  father,  and 
Sogenes  himself,  78-^117.  The  poet  offers  prayers  to 
Jove,  president  of  the  Nemean  games,  and  his  sons,.  Her- 
cules and  Aeacus,  for  the  victorious  boys,  and  towards  the 
end  returns  to  Neoptolemus,  and  deprecates  as  impious 
the  narrative  of  his  death. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  according  to  Corsini,  Olymp.  79, 3.  A«C.  468.] 
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ODE  VIL 

TO    SOOENES    OF    AEOINA, 

A  BOY, 

Qmquerar  ui  the  PeniailUoB. 


stb.1.  liUCINA,  assessor  of  the  deep-perpending 
Fatesj  daughter  of  Juno^  great  in  might,  pro- 
ducer of  children,  Kit  \  Without  thee,  viewing 
neither  idajr  nor  black  night,  we  attain  not  to  thy 
sister  Hebe^  of  the  splendent  limbs. 

We  aspire  not  all  to  the  same ;  and  variously 
dost  thou  depress' the  various  scale  of  fate;  by 

a  8.  iVr<«€f«MoidiBg  toH^yse,  i.  S80.    Hem.  Nott.  actaid.  Ne- 

Ex  addendis.    Pind.  Camim.  i.  meoiui.  1S6.      HeimaaD,  indeed, 

SOO,  V.  L.    Heimaim,  who  la  of  denies  that  Pindar  erer  ufes  the 

opfadon  ftat  Ztfybc  cannot  admit  Doric  genitive  in  «  lor  ov,  and 

the  figiiScation  of  $Mley  adopta  oonteulsthat  the  datiye  in  y  vnut 

the  reading  propoeed  by  Sclimi-  be   read    instead  theteoC  in  the 


dius,  elpya  9k  rSr/i^  ^vyiv^'  frc-  places  where,  according  to 

pov  Srcpa*  i.  e.  oita  aUttm  faio  nut  editions,  it  now  exists.    See  his 

eofnOatim  et  juari   ajfbann  arcemi  Diss,  de  Dial.  Pind.  p.  11. 
rel  prohU>€ni.  Hey.  Pind.  Cannm. 
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tbee  too  Sogenes^  Theario's  Mn,  for  his  worth 
adjudged  glorious  among  the  peutathlets^  is  suDg. 
For  he  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  warlike  Aeacidae,  Aht.i.is. 
friend  of  song :  much  too  do  his  countrymen  love 
to  essaj  their  souls  in  the  combats  of  the  list. 

If  any  succeed  in  bis  works^  sweet  is  the  theme 
he  yields  to  the  Muses'  stream  :  for  mighty 
deeds*"  reft  of  hynins^  remain  in  deep  darkness : 
and  we  know  that  in  one  way  alone  can  the  mir* 
ror  be  held  to  noble  exploits^  when^  by  favour  of 
Mnemosyne^  the  fair-braided^  a  hero  gains  in  re- 
nowned strains  of  verse  the  meed  of  toils. But 

the  wise  long  foreknow  the  coming  gale,®  nor  Ep.  i-  35. 
through  gain  do  they  neglect.     Rich  and  poor 
advance  alike  to  the  tomb  of  death.     ■    * 

b  18—23.  Paraphrase :  Deeds  Tie,  compar^elt  nne  naTigation,  (et 

wisimg  remain  enveloped  with  the  cette  comparaison  loi  eat  trte-iaini>  ~~ 

darkness  of  oblivion ;  but  in  the  li^re,)  se  divise  en  trois  terns ;  le 

strains  of  the  bard  they  remain  yU  pass^,  le  present  et  Tavenir;  c'est 

sible,  reflected  as  in  a  mircor.  The  ce  dernier  terns  que  lliomme  doit 

wise,  therefore,  will  ever  seek  the  avoir  en  vue ;  c*e8t  k  sa  renomni§e 

poef  s  favour,  to  transmit  their  ex*  qu'il  doit  pourvoir,  s^il  vent  sur- 

ploits  to  distant  ages,  nor  delay  vivre  2t  ses  dSpouiUes  mortelles  t 

tfarougn  avarice  to  obtain  this  ne.  les  vents  accompagnent  notre  na- 

cessary  concomitant  to  their  joy,  vigation ;  le  premier  a  soufllft  sur 

until  life  be  extinct ;  no !   they  le  pass6 ;  le  second  souffle  sur  le 

Ibresee  the  approach  of  death  as  present ;  le  troisi^e  doit  sonffler 

tiie  skilfiil  sailor  does  tiie  coming  sur  Tavenir ;  et  notre  pr^voyance 

gale;  if  favourable,  he  heaves  an*  peut  8*en  servir  pour  nous  assurer 

chor  and  sets  sail,  nor  delays  for  nne  vie  temelle  dans  la  m^oire 

any  petty  lucre  his  departure,  till  des  hommes.    Tourlet  Trad,   de 

baply  the  wind  veer  or  sink.  Find.  ii.  187.    This  explanation 

c  25.  rptralov,  the  definite  for  may,  perhaps,  be  regar4ed  as  a 

the  indefinite,  according  to  Heyne.  fair  specimen  of  what  the  Latina 

Touilet  explains  thus :  DansTid^e  call,  nodum  in  8cii|>o  quaerere. 
sublime  du  po^te,  le  voyage  de  la 

pp 
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I  bold'  that,  through  sweet-singf og  Homer,  the 
tale  of  Ul^^sses  is  greater  than  what  he  endured ; 
9ri.8.u.  since,  by  high-soaring  skill,  someiwhat  of  hallowed 
attends  his  fictions :  and  pocsj,  bj  fables  estranging, 
deceives  ;  for  the  greatest  portion  of  men  possess 
a  heart  blind  ;  since,  were  it  granted  they  should 
know  the  truth  that  regards  themsehes,  valiant 
Ajax  had  not,  when  enraged  for  the  sake  of 
the  armour,  thrust  the  dire  sword  into  his 
breast :     ■ 

4f^^f  whom,  boldest  in  battle,  save  Achilles, 
the  gales  of  the  fair-blowing  west  transported^ 
aboard  the  rapid  barks,  to  Ilium's  town,  thence  to 
bring  the  spouse  of  ruddy  Menelaus. 

Ant.8.44.      Hades'*  common   wave,  I   say,  rolls  on  and 
attains  the  high  and  the  low :   but  of  deceased 


d  29.  The  poet  now  qoits  for  a  vkwtn  (for  l/iircirrei  c2c,  fttUs  m) 

mqpient  the  eubject,  whieh  he  hu  dSU^^roy  xai  ^oriovra  (thg  oiecMre 

just  touched,  (namely,  that  death  md  th4  iUuttrUms^ot^  aooording  to 

it  common  to  all,)  and  which  he  the  Scholiast,  kim  thai  txpeeU  fio#, 

resumes  at  1.  44.    Hanng  men-  m^  *«»  that  expeeU)  r%^  ik  yivc- 

tioned  the  immortality  the  Muse  rot  rStv  fio^  ^o&v  («A«te  vf JkeMOrt 

confers,  he  digresses  in  lyric  spirit  tii  haJUU)  rc^vifr^rwif  &v  ^ibc  (i.  e. 

to  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  lead  4  ^^^Qy  th€  Mute)  &pp^  oHh  \6* 

him  to  hint  at  Ajax's  death,  who  yov.    This  assertion  is  presently 

slew  himself  through  anger,  the  exemplified   by   the  example  of 

Grecians  having  given  the  arms  of  Neoptolemus,  whose  fune,throii|^ 

Achilles  to  Ulysses  rather  than  to  the  poef  s  genius,  iurriTes.    Th« 

him.  reader  will  bear  in  mind  likewise 

e  44.  The  poet  returns  to  the  idea  that  Neoptolemus  was  of  tiie  race 

he  mentioned,  1.27.  Construction:  of  the   Aeacidae,  who   founded 

ILvfi    'AUa  coii^v  Ipxeroi  isal  i-  Aegina. 
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be'roes  the  honour  abides^  whose  sweet  fame  the 
Muse  does  cherish. 

Thus,  of  a  truth,  Neoptolemus  came  to  the 
navel  of  the  earth  with  the  broad  dells,  and  there 
be  in  the  Pythian  fields  lies,  after  sacking  Priam's 
city ; — against  which  also  toiled  the  Greeks.' 
Sailing  back,  he  strayed  from  Scyros :  and  wan- 
dering, they  reached  to  Epfayra;  next  awhile  heEp.t.§4. 
ruled  Molossia ; — ^but  his  race  ever  bore  that  ho- 
nour— ^then  he  sped  to  the  god,  from  Troy  bring- 
ing a  rich  offering  first  of  the  spoils :  there  in 
battle  over  the  holocausts,  a  man  slew  him,  re- 
sisting, with  the  falchion. 

At  the  deed  the  Delphian  hosts  grieved  much :  ste.s.si. 
but  he  had  paid  the  debt  of  fate ;  for  'twas  meet, 
that,  within  the  ancient  grove,  one  of  the  kingly 
Aeacidae  should  thenceforth  remain  fast  by  the 
gods'  well-built  fane;  and  there  dwell,  a  just  and 
renowned  beholder  of.  the  heroes'  sacrificial  pomp. 

That  the  deed'  was  just,  few  (lit.  three)  words  will 

/ 

f  68—71.  A  passagB  tli&t  pre-  buried  there.    8rd.  It  was  necet- 

•ents  no  nnall  difliciilties  :   the  sary,  a  hero  should  be  eonstantl  j 

obscwity  lies  piindiwlly  in  the  present  at  the  sacrifices  there  offer- 

rpia  iirta.    The  Scholiast  seems  ed  in  honour  of  heroes :  Xiycrot 

to  insinuate  that  the  poet  would  yap,  Sri  ftira  r6  ^aeu  Ivaywftob^ 

thereby  point  out  the  three  reasons,  Mvwtvdoy, 
wherefore  it  was  right  Neoptole-       Tlie  explanation  of  Heyne,  who 

mus  should  perish  at  Delphi :  1st.  places  a  point  after  c^wvvfiov,  1. 70, 

Such  was  tiie  decree  of  fote.   2nd.  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  that  I  hare 

It  suited  the  dignity  of  the  place,  followed  in  my  translation ;  ae- 

tliat  one  of  the  Aeacidae  should  be  cording  to  which  the  r^  iina  re- 
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suffice  to  prove— a  true  witness  now  presides  o'ef 
the  contests. 

Ant.).75.  I  have  boldness  to  declare :  that  through  the 
brilliant  virtues  of  thine  and  Jove's  progeny,  O 
Aegina^  the  highway  of  praise  is  opened  from  thy 
race :  yet  in  all  deeds  sweet  is  moderation  ;  e'en 
honey  and  Venus*  dulcet  flowers  have  the  power 
to  cloy. 

By  nature  we  diflfer  each,  in  life  allotted  the 
one  this,  the  other  that:  but  that  one  and  the 
same  should  bear  ofl^  universal  bliss  is  impossible : 
nor  can  I  tell  unto  whom  Fate  has  granted  for  a 
while  such  the  extreme  of  happiness. 


fer  to  what  k  mentioned  in  the 
line  immediately  following.  Pauw 
ia  of  the  same  opinion.  Panw 
Nott.  in  Find.  SOS.  Paraphrase: 
^  Although  the  Delphiana  felt  great 
*<  flonrow  at  tha  death  of  Neoptole- 
**  mu9,  that  hero  did  no  more  than 
<*  fulfil  his  fated  destiny ;  for  it 
**  was  decreed  tiiat  one  of  the  Aea- 
*'  cidae  should  be  entombed  within 
<*  the  sacred  grove,  and  there  be 
<<  sacrificed  unto  as  a  hero.  That 
*<  the  deed  was  right,  three  words 
"  will  clearly  prove — Neoptolemus 
*^  is  now  witness  to  the  games  ce- 
**  lebrated  in  his  honour  near  his 
•*  sepulchre." 

Hermann  adopts  a  punctuation 
different  from  Heyne's:  ixpV*'  i* 


vai 9«o3  Tap'   fifTitxia  ^ofiovy 

*BpiMatc  dk  TTOfiiraJc -6«fi4- 

(fKOTov  okcTv  I6pra  iroXo^tfroiQ 

'E^iiivvfiov  ic  ^*Ka»'. '-Tpia  txta 

SuiffKkfftt,  Ex  Aeacidis  aliquem, 
inquityin  supplicationibus  prae8t» 
dem  sanctorum  soUemnium  ease 
oportebat.  Quas  inde  laudes  Ne- 
optolemo  atque  Aeaci^  duoere 
possit,  eas  se  tribus  veit>is  con* 
prehensumm  dicit :  veracem  enin 
teslem  certaminibus  praeesse  Ne* 
optolemum.  Eoque  efiam  spec- 
tanty  quae  sequuntur,  in  quibas 
arduum  sibi  esse  dicit,  justas  Aea* 
ddarum  generi  laudes  tritmere. 
Id  est  eoim  6^  mtpia  XAymv, 
Hey.  Find. Cannm.iii.S83*  Iierm« 
Nott. 
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To  thee^  Theario/  Fate  bath  jielded  meetness 
of  bliss  befiltiDg  to  thy  estate:  oor  does  wisdom  ep.  s.  sr. 
of  soul  contemn  thee^  darer  of  noble  deeds. 

I  am  a  stranger/  keeping  far  removed  dark 
scandal :  like  to  tbe  water  stream,  «bedding  true 
glory  on  mj  friend^  will  I  praise  thee  ;  and  to  the 
good  such  reward  is  due. 

Were  be  present/  the  Achaean  man  that  dwells  str.4.94. 


g  79—84.  The  poet  now  pro- 
ceeds to  sing  the  happinesB  of 
neario,  the  conqueror^s  father, 
£uned  apparently  for  his  gymnastic 
ekill  and  his  wisdom :  this  is  pre- 
ceded, according  to  Pindar's  cus- 
tom, by  a  moral  observation  of  most 
wholesome  tendency,  inculcating 
content 

h  89-^93.  Paraphrase:  **Thj 
**  citizens,  O  Iheario,  through  enyy 
''  may  disparage  thy  merit ;  but  I, 
^'  a  stranger,  untainted  with  scan- 
**  dal,  will  offer  thee  my  praise, 
'<  and,  like  the  stream  which  dif- 
**  foses  fertility  on  the  land,  shed 
*^  glory  on  my  friend :  and,  indeed, 
**  each  is  doe  to  all  good  men." 

i  94~-102.  Pindar  has  before 
jaentioned  his  abhonenoe  of  scan- 
dal ;  following  up  the  same  idea, 
he  now  obserres,  that  neither  his 
own  countrymen,  nor  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Aegina,  nor  eren  the  dis- 
tant nations^  can  accuse  him  of 
calumny,  or  wishing  to  disparage 
tbe  praise  due  to  any.  This  is 
nxffessed  in  a  manner  more  than 
•snallj  obscure.    The  inhabitant 


of  the  Ionian  shores  (i.  e.  distanO 
were  he  present,  woidd  not  blame 
me :  to  those  of  Aegina  I  am  bound 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality;  'twe» 
therefore  absurd  to  suspect  me  of 
deftming  Ihem:  as  to  my  own 
countrymen^  among  whom  I  cap 
look  each  in  the  face,  I  appeal  to 
all  who  know  me  whether  I  speak 
truth.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  613. 
According  to  the  Scholiast,  and 
those  that  follow  him,  these  sen- 
tences are  introduced  by  the  poet 
to  deprecate  all  idea  of  blasphemy 
towards  Neoptolemus.  It  was  said 
that  Pindar,  in  one  of  his  composi. 
tions,  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
sulted the  memory  of  Neoptolemus, 
representing  him  as  «lain,  ci^cir^ 
Xotcrc  ftapydiuvov—^ftotpiap  wtpl 
n/tdv  the  Epirotae  (who  were 
called  Achaei,  as  descending  from 
the  Achaei  or  Thessalians,  who 
migrated)  under  Neoptolemus,  to 
Epirus)  taking  this  as  an  insinua- 
tion that  their  patriarch  met  his 
death  in  sacrilegiously  attempting 
to  Tiolate  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
made  grievous  complaints.    Tbe 


100. 
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beyoDd  the  Ionian  sea  would  not  Uame  me:  to  the 
uaiioes  of  Aegtna  I  am  bound  bj  the  rites  of 
hoBpitality ;  and  among  my  own  countrymen^  I 
look  on  all  with  eye  unabashed^  overstepping 
never  the  proper  bounds^  from  my  foot  removing 
all  violence: — (may  the  remaining  span  of  life 
come  happy  to  me :) — he  that  knows  me  can  de- 
clare whether  I  approach  song,  to  utter  slanderous 
tattle. 

Thou^  Sogenes^  by  tribe  from  Euxenus  descend- 
ed, — (I  swear  not  to  heaving  beyond  the  bound, 
to  brandish,  like  the  brass-barbed  javelin,  the  rapid 
Aot.4.  tongue)^— -thou  who  from  the  wrestle  didst,  ere 
thy  limbs  were  scorched  by  the  burning  sun,  res- 
cue thy  neck  and  vigour  unsoiled  with  sweat: 

(were  it  toil,  yet  greater  were  the  sweets  that  suc- 
ceeded)—do  thou,  I  say,  bear  with  me,*  if  in 
mood  somewhat  lofty  I  blazon  the  glory  of  thee 


poet,  therefore,  now  defends  him-  74S,  sq.  8. ;  and  iii.  46.   Fngmm. 

•elf  from  the  impatatioii :  ^  Were  ex  Praeodd.   and   Bened*   IIii^. 

**  the  inhabitant  of  Epiraa  himaelf  m^,  SSt. 

^  Here/'  says  he,  <<  he  would  not  k  110— IIS.  See  Heyne's  pio- 
<«  blame  me :  for  I  am  joined  to  posed  pnnctnation.  Hey.  Find. 
<<  fttm  by  the  ties  of  hoqpitnUty,  as  Carmm.  i.  51S.  Nott  and  in  V.  L. 
*'  are  all  the  Thebaas  to  those  of  ex  schedis.  PanVs  eiplansHen 
<*  Tliessaly,  descendants  of  the  Ae-  appears,  perhaps,  more  satisiaetory. 
«acidae.  It  is  not, then, Ukely I  JIfo rdtiifiie mttt st in taidMide/ii*. 
M  should  de£une  their  founder  Ne-  rtm  ntmias :  £a  res  mea  est,  an 
*<  optolemus."  To  this  he  adds  tna:  ^yiiepayov  xa^v  cohaereto^ 
another  proof,  namely,  the  candour  rpaxvc  f i/u  ttmradkiuv :  In  ssioends 
of  his  mind ;  which  is  demonstrated  fiuMt  ds6<i),  nan  simi  o^mt,  sed  be- 
by  the  testimony  of  his  country-  nignus,  et  potius  plus  tribuo  qpum 
See  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  miiias.    Pauw  Nott.  in  Find.  SM. 
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conqueror ;  I  am  not  sparing  when  I  deal  the 
praise  that  is  due. 

To  twine  crowns  is  easy — Await — ^The  Muse^ 
of  a  truths  binds  for  thee  gold  with  white  ivory, 
and  the  sweet  flower^  culled  beneath  the  ocean 
dew. 

Reminded  of  Jove^  when  thou  singest  of  Neniea»  Ep«4.iis, 
gently,  my  soul,  raise  the  famed  sound  of  hymns : 
on  this  land  it  behoves  with  godly  voice  to  exalt 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods  ;  for  he^  men  say,  begat 
Aeacus^  ruler  of  your ""  fair-named  country,  and  of 
thee,  O  Hercules^  the  benevolent  friend  and  bro-  • 
thcr. 

If  man  from  man  derives  benefit ;  "  what  shall  Str.  s. 

125. 

we  say  is  to  the  neighbour  a  neighbour  with  soul 
unshaken  attached  ?  A  joy  more  precious  than 
all — and  when  a  god  is  such.- 

Near  thee,  O  Hercules^  who  didst  quell  the 
giants,  Sogenes,  cherishing  a  soul  affectionate  to 
his  sire^  must  in  happiness  dwell  on  the  hallowed 
wealthy  path  of  his  ancestors :  since  like  as  in  the  Amt.  s. 
four-horse  yokes  of  the  car^  he  holds  a  house^  on 
either  hand,  between  thy  temples. 

I  116.  i.  e.  Coral.  it  appears,  stood  between  two  tern- 

m  125.  v/i^.  pies  of  Hercules.    yHrcrm,  i.  e. 

n  127.  The  poet  now  prepares  diroKavth 
his  retnm  to  Sogenes,  whose  house, 
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Blessed  bero^  thee  it  befits  to  supplicate  m 
Sogenes'  favour  Juno  and  her  spouse^  and  the 
blue-eyed  maiden :  thou  too  hast  power  oft  to 
yield  to  mortals  a  remedy  'gainst  difficulties  insur- 
mountable :  would  that  in  the  jouth  and  brilliant 
decline  of  these,  thou  mayst  interweave  a  life  of 
Kp.5.149. lasting  vigour^  and  replete  with  bliss;  may  the 
sons  of  their  sons  ever  hold  this  their  present 
glory,  and  win  hereafter  yet  greater. 

Ne'er  will  my  heart  ^  brook  that  I  rend  the  me- 
mory of  Neoptolemus,  with  wicked  words ;  to  re- 
peat this  thrice  or  four  times  were  needless ;  so  to 
his  sons  the  vain  chatterer  ever  repeats — CO^ 
RINTHUS  soK  OF  JOVE. 


o  150—155.  Pindar,  in  a  strain 
of  religioua  feeling,  now  deprecates 
all  wish  to  slander  the  memory  of 
Neoptolemus.  Repeatedly  to  as- 
sert his  piety  wonld,  says  he,  be 
imitating  the  empty-headed  chat- 
feier  who  repeats  to  his  children 
the  words  Ai^c  K6piv^oc  i.  e. 
vi^  Ai^.  Of  these  two  last  words 
rarions  explanations  have  been 
given;  that  to  which  Heyae  gives 
the  preference  in  his  V.  L.  is:  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Megara  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Corinth, 
those  of  the  latter  place  despatched 
to  the  rebels  ambassadors,  threat- 
ening them  with  the  wrath  of  Co- 
rinthns,  son  of  Jove.  Whence  the 
words  passed  into  a  proverb  for 
any  thing  repeated  to  satiety. 


The  reader  will  have  obserred 
in  this  Ode  a  considerable  obscu- 
rity as  to  the  connexion  of  the  Ta- 
rions  parts,  a  misfortune  to  be 
traced,  periiaps,  to  our  ignorance 
of  certain  events  which  operated 
on  the  poet's  mind  previou^y,  and 
during  its  composition :  the  beau- 
ties, howerer,  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  this  inconyeni- 
ence,  which,  by  the  by,  oceurs  in 
almost  all  autiiors  of  an  early  date, 
not  excepting  even  those  in  our 
own  tongue  —  ftsti^ous  indeed 
must  he  be  who  would  refuse  to 
eiuoy  the  sublime  passages  of 
Shakspeare,  because  in  most  of  his 
pieces  are  some  allusions,  the  drift 
of  which  time  has  wiapt  in  the 
yeil  of  obliyiott. 


THE  EIGHTH 

NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  DINIS,  SON  OF  MEGAS, 

AN  INHABITANT  OF  AEGINA, 


AVO 


CoMpurw  in  the  Stadium. 


Argument. 


The  loves  of  the  young  are  some  happy,  others  ill-fated, 
1 — 9.  Blessed  were  the  lores  of  Aegina  aod  Jove;  whence 
was  bom  Aeacus  of  famed  courage,  0 — 21.  EUm  the  poet 
entreats  for  those  of  Aegina,  and  prays  the  same  felici^ 
as  that  of  Ciuj^ras,  21 — 31.  He  returns  from  his  digres- 
sion, lest  envy  may  make  him  her  mark,  31 — 37.  Envy 
caused  the  destruction  of  Ajax,  whence  he  takes  the  op-, 
poftunity  of  signalizing  the  power  of  fraud,  37 — 68.  Vroat 
.  such  he  declares  himself  far  removed,  58 — 06.  His  desire 
is  to  adorn  worth  with  song,  as  he  now  does  Dinis,  hi^ 
father  Megas,  and  his  tribe. 


«q 


NEMEANS. 

ODE  VIIL 

TO    DINIS,     SON    OF    MEOAS, 
AN  INHABITANT  OF  AEOINA, 

Amd    Con^iwror    tn    iht   Simdium. 


Str.  I. 


HAIL!  honoured  youth ;  thou  herald  of  Venus* 
ambrosial  loves ;  thou^  who,  seated  on  the  brows 
of  maidens  and  of  youths^  dost  nurse  this  with* 


a  4—8.  iy'  ilynkc  x*^h  ^7*^ 
itfaxtptfiy^ivxip^P*  TliapuMigs 
0MBW  to  be  boiTowed  from  the 
mne  carryiBg  the  bebe  in  her 
aiiQa.    Hey.  Pind.  Cannm.  i.  SSI, 

Sdunidioi!  ezplanatkm  U:  Lego 
efo  AvayKi^  miretbiaXiiWfmktmUt 
reddoque:  oHmm  mkihu  nmmbm, 
I  e.  mMtiTy  hh^  ^Umii  cmpkm- 
mm  ftttel,  em  fcilioeihoMfta  deti* 
d(iii%  Mit :  oKmi  Mro  diMnw,  h.  e. 

Schmid.  NemeoDD.  186. 

Benedict  rendi  AviiyKaQy  ftmn 
Avkymif  in  the  eenoe:  mrne  iktm 
bmrut  w  ilu  tender  Acndf  rf  immo* 
«%,o<A<n  w  A<r  UNprvpjfJMW  Aand«. 
Panw  ftj^norei  this  last,  and  with 


his  nsnal  Tirulence  against  Sduai^ 
dioi,  o^eires :  Mtfrn^  est  In  eau 
ni  amore,  et  ea  ad  aanndiim  adi- 
gnntor  omnes ;  sed  ipsa  ilia  Apoy- 
Kti  duplex  est :  nna  Afupt  alter 
fiuaoci  tnupoCf  ad  amoraa 
dndt  blande;  /Siaioc  ad 
improbos  i^it  yiolente :  Nihil  a- 
pertios  ant  oonvenientins :  Apage 
igitor  pntidisiimnai  ilhid  8etaidii 
dMEycckc  qvod  agn  Be#«iQ  nhi  ad* 
Terbialiter  inTenerit  Ben.  Jhv, 
irtp,  ffOS.  PlMW  Nott  in  Pind. 
too.  InspiteyhowefWyOf  PanVa 
qpedena  abase,  the  leader  utt  oh* 
serve  the  poet  is  here  qpeaUag  of 
two  sorts  of  love,  that  which  is 
snccessftil,  and  that  which  is  the 
coBtraiy,  and  not  of  soft  and  Tie- 
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gentle  baads^  that  with  rough !—— sweet  h  it, 
wheo  in  each  deed  straying  not  from  good  suc- 
cess, man  is  able  to  enjoy  propitious  loves ;  and  Amt.i.is. 
such,  wardens  of  Cypria's  boons,  attended  the 
nuptial  bed  of  Jove  and  Aegina  ;  and  a  son 
sprung  forth,  sovereign  of  Oenona,  in  strength 
and  in  counsel  excellent. 

Him  many  wished  many  times  to  see  ;  for  un- 
called  the  flower  of  neighbouring  heroes  fain 
would  obey  the  warrior's  majesty ;  both  they  who 
in  ru^;ed  Athens  ruled  the  host;  and  they  who Ep.i.  19. 
dwM  in  l^rtaj  sons  of  Pelops. 

A  suppliant  for  the  friendly  land  and  these  citi- 
zens, I  touch  the  hallowed  knees  of  Aeacus,  bear- 
ing amid  song  a  Lydian  tiar,  framed  with  daedal 
art,  Nemean  monument  of  Dinis'  double  stadium 
axid  of  his^  sire  M^as ; — ^for  in  truth  most  lasting 
to  men  is  the  bliss  planted  under  god's  favour : 
such  of  yore  in  Ocean  Cyprus  endowed  withsTR.9.ss. 
wealth  Cinyras.**— — — 

lent  or  impioos  amovrs ;  since  he  b  30.  See  Pyth.  ii.  27,  p.  ISO, 
«M0  tills  as  an  introduction  to  the  note  (f.)  The  connexion  of  the 
loves  of  Jore  and  Aegina :  the  pa-  ideas  from  26  to  SI;  seems  to  be : 
vaphrase,  therefore,  is :  ^  To  some  ' ''  Dinis  and  his  father  Megas  had 
**  thoQ  grantest  snecess,  to  others  "  both  conquered  in  the  foot-race ; 
^  disdain  in  their  lore ;"  which  is  '^  a  felicity  so  constant  as  to  be  en- 
expressed  with  true  lyric  beauty,  "Joyed  both  by  fkther  and  son, 
jonth  being  represented  as  a  rough  ^  could  never  be  obtained,  save  at 
B  to  some,  while  others  she  at-  "  the  hands  of  the  gods ;  such,  here- 


tends  with  the  tender  care  of  a    <*  tofore,was  thatof  Cinyras."  The 
loving  mother.  poet  was  here  about  to  introduce 


aoo  N£JMi£ANS. 

Here  I  stop,  though  borne  on  rapid  feet,  breath- 
ing ere  I  speak  aught :  for  many  times  have  many 
things  been  told  of  him  :  but  finding  new  things^ 
to  give  them  to  the  touclistone  to  be  proved  is  a 
huge  danger ;  such  tales  are  food  to  the  envious  : 
envf/,  that  reaches  the  good^  but  contends  not 
against  the  mean. 

AiiT.s.89.  This,  too,  encircling  with  the  sword,  des- 
troyed the  son  of  Telamon.— Him  that  wants 
eloquence,  brave  though  he  be  in  heart,  oblivion 
surely  depresses  in  the  dire  atrife  of  words ;  and 
the  mightiest  award  is  adjudged  to  cunning  fraud : 
for  with  the  secret  ballots  the  Greeks  served 
Ulysses ;  and  Ajax,  reft  of  the  golden  panoply, 
struggled  with  death. 

Er.s.  4s.  Yet  far  different  were**  the  wounds  those  two 
heroes  warring  inflicted  with  the  javelin,  defence 
of  men,  oh  the  warm  bodies  of  their  foes,  now 
around  Achilles  fresh-slain,  anon  in  the  days  of 

an  episode  respecting  this  king  of  WfifitfifiKSroQ  &ir6  r^c  Karatrrw^f- 

CypniSy  but  recalls  himself,  assert-  n^c  lilc  K^rd  Avaipitriv  fn^v  tiiis 

iDg  the  difiBculty  of  adding  novelty  word  is  used  in  allusioa  to  what 

to  things  so  well  known  to  all  as  happened  (i.  e.  the  sword  circling 

the  history  of  Cinyras ;  which  even  the  body)  in  his  fall  when  he  slew 

when  achieved,  leaves  the  author  himself.    Hey.  Pind.  Camun.  ii. 

exposed  to  the  shafts  of  calumny^  764.  S. 

calumny,  which  attacks  only  the  c  48—84.  Despite  of  the  award 

noble  and  great.    This  leads  him  of  the  Greeks,  Ajax,  fhongh  less 

to  mention  the  fate  of  Ajax,  who,-  cunning  and  eloquent  than  IHyssea, 

being  thereby  deprived  of  the  arms  was  by  much  his  ttiperior  in  the 

of  Achilles,  put  himself  to  death. —  field  of  war. 
ofiftKvkiffffatCf  !•  40,  TOVTO  lie  rov 
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other  totls^  destructive  to  many.  But  e'en  of  old 
existed  the  hateful  art  of  yvilj  eloquence^  associate 
of  flattering  tales,  compasser  of  frauds  infamous 
worker  of  evil ;  a  craft  which  depresses  the  bril- 
liant^ and  lifts  up  the  putrid  glory  of  the  ob- 
scure.  

May  such  temper/  O  Jove,  ne'er  be  mine ;  but  str.3.69. 
grant  I  may  tread  the  pure  paths  of  life^  so  dying 
I  may  not  leave  to  my  children  disgraceful  fame. 
Some  yearn  for  gold^  while  others  yearn  for  bound- 
less fields;  but  send,. that  ever  pleasing  to  my 
countrymen,  I  may  conceal  my  limbs  beneath  the 
dust^  praising  the  praiseworthy  ;  but  on  the 
Mricked  scattering  disgrace. 

Exalted  by  the  wise  and  just  among  men,  deeds  AnT.s.ds. 
increase,  so  beneath  the  green  dews  the  tree 
towers  to  the  liquid.sky*— various  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  friendly  bards ;  chiefly  in  the  toils  of 
the  contest :  e'en  joy  has  also  need  to  gain  belief 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world . 

O  Megasj  to  bring  back  to  earth  thy  souT  were  ep.  s.  tt. 
beyond  my  power ;  and  vain  is  the  end  of  empty 
hopes;  but  to  rear  to  thy  tribe  the  Chariadae,*"  the 


d  60--67.  A  more  sublime  effu-  the  inspired  writers  themseWes. 
tion  of  a  devout  and  honest  mind        e  79.  Read  Xapta^atet,  not  x"* 

can  be  found  in  no  other  pagan  pidSat^  n.  See  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm. 

aathor ;  it  would  hardly  disgrace  i.  650.  V.  L. 
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mighty  piUar  of  the  Muaes^  for  the  twice*two 
famed  victories  of  thj  feet  i$  within  my  rtach . 

I  r^iee^  impartiog  the  praise  fitting  to  thine 
exploit:  and  with  song 'all  men  make  their  toib 
to  be  void  of  pain.  E'en  of  old  too  the  hymo  of 
praise  existed;  nay^  ere  was  the  strife  between 
Adrastus  and  the  sons  of  Cadmus. 

f  SS.  sqq.  Iir'  iuHiaXc.  In  this  which,  by  tiieir  efleety  h«  oomptres 
ptflMga  iirl  anitt  be  tnaskted  ia  hymf  of  gmtnlatimi,  a  tem  de- 
ft reiy  vniisiudy  and  (Hemantt  as-  duoed  iiroai  the  ancient  medioal 
sertBy  unaathoiued)  signliicationy  art.  See  Hey.  Find.  Canam.  iii. 
(te  M  im^&¥.)  Some  editioM  S87.  Ham.  NeCt 
fead  iwaoUaiSf  tptlU^  cimnm;  to 


THE  NINTH 

NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  CHROMIUS   OP  AETNA, 

Cbnftceror  tii  the  Chariot  JRooe,  ai  the  PyikUm  Oamei, 
wMdk  were  eeMraied  ai  Siejfam. 


AwLOvuavT. 


He  firoclatiiui  CIvoitaiiis  omtqueror  in  the  Pytfuaii  gamee* 
kdd  at  SioyoBy  end  hence  dedares  hbi  wovfl^  of  praise, 
1 — V7,  He  then  digresses  to  Adrastns,  the  founder  of 
those  games,  17 — 61.  He  offers  prayers  for  the  AeCneans, 
ei — ^70.  Cfaronitts  reekons  among  the  brave  of  thai 
people,  70 — 103.  Thence  the  poet  retoms  t6  the*  victory, 
which  he  eztok. 


NEMEANS. 

ODE  IX. 

TO    CHROMIUS    OF    AETNA, 

CimqtUTOT  in  the  Chariot  Hace,  at  the  Pyihian  Oames, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Sic^an. 


DUOD.  1. 


From  Apollo^  from  Sicjon  •  coming  we  will,  ye 
Muses^  to  new  founded  Aetna  lead  the  jubilant 
processioa ;  to  Aetna^  where  in  Chromius'  happj 
mansion  the  opened  gates  are  stormed  bj  throngs 
of  guests : — frame  then  the  dulcet  hymn  of  yerse ; 
for  ascending  the  victorious  car  it  proclaims  the 


a  S.  lliis  and  the  two  following 
Odes  h«Te  no  nlatioa  whateTor  to 
any  victory  won  at  Nemea.  It  ^;»- 
pears  by  the  Scholiast,  that  they 
were  formerly  placed  in  a  separate 
book  from  the  other  Nemeans :  they 
were  probably  introdnced  here  by 
some  copyist,  who  wanted  to  fill 
up  a  void  in  his  mannseript :  Heyne 
Is  of  opinion  they  all  three  belong 
to  the  lym^fua  of  Pindar ;  for,  as 
the  reader  is  probably  fnlly  aware, 
the  genius  of  the  lyric  bard  did 
not  confine  itself  solely  to  the  com- 


position of  odes  in  honour  of  dif- 
fevent  conqneiors,  althom^  tine 
has  spared  but  a  few  fragments  of 
his  other  works.  The  victory  here 
commemorated  was  won  at  Sicyon, 
in  the  Pythian  games,  founded  bj 
Adrastus,  son  of  Talans,  when  he 
sought  refuge  there,  being  driven 
from  Argos,  his  country,  by  the  re- 
bellious  su^ects.  Hence  the  cho- 
ral procession  is  represented  as 
passing  from  Sicyon  to  Chromius' 
house  in  Aetna. 


^ 
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tribute  of  gratrfal  song  to  the  mother"  and  her 
two  children,  associate  rulers  of  lo%  Pjrtfao. 

Among  men  is  a  saying <' the  deed  noWjDooD.s. 

*'  acfaiefed  ne'er  should  be  concealed  bj  silence,  ^*' 
^'  cast  to  the  ground;  butMhe  godlj  laudatory 

*'  strain  of  verse  befits  loftjf  explotts /'    On* 

wards  then^  awake  we  the  tundTul  cithern  and  the 
flttte  to  the  glory  of  this  prime  of  equestrian  con- 
tests, whicb^  to  Phoebus^  Adrastus  dedicated,  on 
Asopus'"*  stream . 


This  stream  now  named,  mine  be  it  to  embel- 
lish the  hero  *  with  renowned  honours  ;-^the  hero  Dvok  t. 

ss. 


h  S-T-ia.  Tbe  hyaw  is 
•ented  auMwding  the  car,  to  exalt 
lAtoaa  j$Md  her  olEqiriAg,  Diana 
«Bd  AfjtiQOf  the  pttatms  of  thoae 
gamei.  A  atiailar  pefsonificatioii 
has  alnady  ocound,  OL  It.  19. 

P-^l,B0l»(b). 

c  16-^7.  Conatriictiao:  »cUm^<I 

ioTw.  Benediet  reads  aahxtu/s,  for 
dudi  wMtJby  V  fraUez  Heyve  ap- 
proTee. 

dSl.  AiimofSleyimia. 

e  S4.  AdrastDf ,  who  founded 
thegamea.  Ihe  poet  having  men^ 
tioned  flie  Aaopof,  ii  led  to  insert 
sn  episode  on  AdraatnS  and  the 
other  sons  of  TaiaiiSy  who  weco 
Jteistens,  HippoBedony  ParflM- 
Aopaens,  and  Pranax.  This.  Ta- 
laui  was  kingof  Aigos;  Jm  was 
assassinated  hy  AnqpUaranSy  who 
conpeaed  the  sens  of  hin  whose 


thnone  he  had  osarped  to  flee  firom 
their  natire  land.  Adrastus  went 
to  Sicyon^  which  was  given  him  as 
an  asylum  by  Polybus,,  sovereign 
pf  Coiiath,  whose  daughter  he 
maniad:  there  he  foimded  games, 
Called  Pylhian.  Some  time  after 
Adrastus  and  his  brpthers  were  re- 
conciled to  Afflphiaraas,  who,  as 
a  pledge  of  amity,  received  to  wife 
£riphyle,  Adrastos's  sister.  After 
which  was  undertaken  this  fatal  ex- 
pedition of  the  seven.  The  Scho- 
liast explains  nearly  as  follows  t 
A^tns  reigned  over  the  whole 
ofArgoUs.  His  daoghten  having 
bnQome  mad«  he  sent  for  the  seer, 
Melampnsy  who  descended  from 
Heilenni.  Ilie  seer  cued  the 
daughters  of  Phwtos,  receiving  for 
reward  the  two  thirds  of  the  king- 
dom* One  of  these  parts  Melam- 
pus  kept  fiir  himself,  and  gnre  the 
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who,  that  itme  lie  there  governed,  eonoblmg  bjr 
new  festivals  aqd  bj  contests  of  men  in  vm^ 
loar,  and  by  polished  cars^  exalted  the  city. 
For  he  escaped  Amphiaraus,  the  bold  in  enler- 
priso,  and  the  dire  convulsion  of  his  paternal 
home^  fleeiog  from  Argos  quelled  bj  sedi- 
tion^ po  more  were  the  sons  of  Talaus  rulcars 

yet  doth  the  good  man  arrest  increasing  enmity*--* 
these,  as  a  faithful  pledge^  giving  Eriphyle,  sab- 


other  to  hiB  brother  Bias.  Thus 
fhe  kingdom  was  divided  between 
the  MeUunpodidae,  the  Biantldae, 
and  the  Proetidae.  Melampns 
had  for  son  Antiphates,  who  was 
the  father  of  Oeolens,  and  this 
latter  of  Amphiarans.  Bias  was 
the  father  of  Talaus,  of  whom  A- 
drastns  was  the  son.  The  de- 
scendants of  Proetus  were  Mega- 
penthes,  Hipponous,  Capaneus, 
Sthenelus.  A  dilFerenoe  hating 
arisen  between  Amphiaraus  and 
Adrastus;  Tslans  was  slain  by 
Amphiaraus,  and  his  son  Adrastus 
compelled  to  fly.  He  sought  re- 
fuge at  Sicyon,  whose  king  was  at 
that  time  Polybus ;  this  prince 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  daugh- 
ter, and  at  his  deatii  named  him 
Ids  successor,  being  without  male 
issue.  Adrastus  being  now  a 
mighty  prince,  gave  his  sister  ErI- 
phyle  to  Amphiaraus,  his  fonner 
«nemy,  and  thus  having  at  Us  com- 
mand the  finest  part  of  the  north  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  he  was  enaUed 
to  undertake  the  fkmous  expedition 
against  nebes;  (rom  the  dreadful 
carnage  of  which  he  alone  of  the 
ehieft  escaped,  having  to  thank 


his  fleet  courser  Anon  for  his  life. 
The  above  is  taken  in  great  part 
from  the  Scholiast :  Larcher,  in  his 
Herodotus,  avowedly  tranalates 
the  same  passage,  but  makes  a 
atnmge  mistake,  whichy  had  It  been 
discovered  by  any  of  his  eriticsy 
would  probably  have  exposed  the 
leaned  sdielar  to  those  changes 
of  ignorance  which  are  so  rife 
among  gentlemen  of  that  generous 
frateniity :  the  Scholiast  says,  im^ 
opd  ik  lycy^ff  rote  vtpl  'AfcfMi- 
pooy  Kol  'Adptftfrov,  &9r€  r^p  ftiv 
TaXa6v  trwb  'Afiftap^nv  Awo^oMiv 
—the  latter  part  of  which  is  trans- 
lated <' An^ihianius  Int  tu^  par 
'^  Talaiis^-^-aBd  the  subsequent 
words  of  the  Scholiast,  rhv  9i  'A- 
dpavrmf  ^vyttv  tic  SMvwva,  are 
rendered  in  the  same  strange  man- 
ner :  «<  Son  fils  Adiaste  flit  oblig6 
^  de  se  sauver  i  cause  de  ee  meur- 
"tie."—  So  Ux  from  Adnatos 
being  obligedtnflyfium  Argos  on 
account  of  Talans  mnrdeiing  Am- 
phiaiuus,  it  was  TUaus  hnaself 
who  was  slain  by  Ampidanns. 
—Hey.  Piad.  Oannm.  it  TSS.  S. 
Larcher,  IVad. .  d'Hfttod.  iv.  SSI. 
See  also  Hetod.  Terpa.  e.  S7. 
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duer  of  her  ^use^^  wifa  to  Oecleus'  soo^  grew  the 
mightiest  of  the  yellow-haired  Greeks ;  and  of 
yore  led  to  Thebes  with  the  seven  gates  the  host 
of  men,  on  the  path  of  unpropitious  omens :  nor 
did  the  son  of  Saturn^  brftndiBhing  the  lightning, 
wtge  them  enraged  to  depart  from  home^  but  to 
desist  from  the  march. 

But  of  a  truth  the  throng  hastened  to  approach  dvod.  b. 
manifest  woe;  with  brazen  armour  and  equestrian 
harness :  and.  on  the  brink  of  Ismenus^  reft  of 
sweet  return/  they  fattened  with  their  corses  the 
pale  eddying  smoke;  for  seven  pyres  consumed 
the  robust  youths:  but  for  AmphiaraUs/  Jove 
with  the  all-powerful  thunder's  bolt^  cleft  the 
deep-bosomed  earth,  and  concealed  him  and  his 
courfiers  ere  that  smitten  on  the  back  by  Pericly- 
menus''' spear^  he  were  disgraced  in  his  warlike  Duod.  s. 
soul ;  for  in  heaven-sent  fears  flee  e'en  the  off* 
spring  of  the  gods — . 


If  possible^'  son  of  Saturn^  far^  far  do  I  avert  by 


f  ST.  BripfayleisBOcaUadlhim  oibpriag  of  Neptune,  by  Oilorif, 

her  CKMidiict  towards  Amphiaiaiif,  daughter  efTlretiaB.  AnpliiaraiM, 

n^on  ahe  canted,  despite  of  him«  woisted  in  the  ooedmft'  with  this 

self  and  his  prophetic  skill,  to  be  hero,  had  tamed  his  back,  and 

of  the  expeditioii»  where  he  was  woold  haTO  been  diehonoarably 

ensed  from  the  list  of  the  Uving.  slain,  had  not  Jove  opportiiMly 

Se«I«enip.ClaBs*IHet,  BainiYLB.  intarposed.    Hej.  Find.  Camm. 

g  57.  Compare  01.  Ti  90,  sqq.  ii.704.   8. 
p.  41.  i  66.  A  Tery  abn^t  traasitioB 

h  61.  According  to  the  Soho-  to  the  oonntiymen  of  Chrooinsf 

last,  this  Peridymenns  was  the  who  wwe  at  this  tise,  it  woid4 


7$. 
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mj/  ptayetSj  this  Ifte  h&ugbiy  straggle  af  tite 
HioeniciaAi  lances  for  desth  and  life ;  1  beseeieh 
tiiee^  father  J^e^  lei%  to  vouehsafe  unto  tiie 
AeCitisails'  soM  the  lot  of  goodly  laws,  atad  U^ 
raise  thkt  nation  to  brilliant  renown ;  in  fliat  land 
DooD.  7.  exist  indeed^  mta  that  ddigfat  in  steeds,  that  pos- 
sess souls  superior  to  wealth 

Is  ttmt  which  I  have  said  hard  to  before?'' 
siilce  in  the  things  that  bring  gkrry  Ae  lore 
of  honour  is  secretly  quelled  by  lucre ■-. 

Hadst  thou  followed  Chrddrius '  among  the  fitot 

and  the  horse,  ftntd  in  the  fights  of  ships,  thou 

hadst  learnt  amid  the  danger  of  hot  battle,  that 

DooD.  s.  in  war  this  goddess  it  was  that  urged  him  td  #epel 

the  sladghter  of  Mars : but  few  hate  power  to 

counsel  how  by  fbree  of  arm  and  sonl  td  hurl 
back  the  cloud  of  impendittg  dteth  to  the  ranks 

of  foes : 'tis  indeed  rehtted  that  glory  blooms 

to  Hector  fast  by  the  Scamander's  stream  ;  but 
on  Helorus'  deep  rtigged  bahki,  where  men  call 


8ft 


appMir,  iktttUBatd  wHk  war  by  OUMiias*  8flh«MLlf«M0MKSl4. 

the  CwOiagfauaBi;  iMnoe  th«  poet  Attfi^  pro  fiXdr^^  tit  pMor  Ho- 

«aets  h»  pnycn  for  the  aTenkm  nt.  i.  S4.  C  S.  MU    Hey;  FUtd. 

of  thc^imptodiBg  calamity.  Ctatm.  !•  SSg. 


k  7S--8S.  The  poet  fdtai  tfiat  1  80^  ein*  PM^iMie:  ^  Amf 

whathe  haejaatobeerfed  ofttM  "  one  iPfho  had  bomb  She  dihrtd  of 

Aetneaas,  whoM  soak  era  abe?e  <«  CbMMMf^  i.b.  Aia»kMI  hkft  fin 

wealth,  wiU  hardly  be  beliered^  «  his  Tttieiia  batdee,  m^  hllTe 

■iase  80  coatvaiy  to  the  uftottl  beat  "  knowD,  that  aiged  by  the  god- 

aad  avarice  of  mankiad;  he  there.  <^  dese  AiS*»,  end  aot  by  labiei  he 

fine  intiodiieeB  the  ezMple  of  <<  hailed  d6«tt  to  hb  eiMdee.'' 


xmB  n.  MO 

tbe |Hi88  of  Ardtt^  mefc  U^ beavtd  too  od  Age^ dueiur 
wiamyB''"  son  ior  the  first  age  of  life^'  v^mki^' 
mwij  deeds  n  et&er  days  will  I  preclaiw,  achUved 
ty  him  on  the  dustjr  plaiit  aad  ne^Mboiifhig  occaa 
but  from  the  toils  that  have  been  undeigone 
in  jmMx  aod  in  justice  life  proceeds  sweet  e'en  io 
old  age." 

Maj  Chromius  know  that  at  the  hands  c^tbe 
gods  he  has  gained  wondrous  bliss:  for  if  con*  Duos.  lo. 
joined  to  store  of  riches  inan  obtains  glorious  re- 
nown^ it  is  not  within  his  power^  mortal  that  he 
is^  to  reach  with  his  feet  any  other  more  advanced 
butt. 

The  feast  loves  hilarity:  and  with  the  sweet 
strain  the  new*-blooming  triumph  is  exalted ;  but 
daring  is  the  minstrd  voice  when  near  the  wine- 
cup;  mingle  then  some  one  the  draught  sweet 
forerunner  of  the  choral  hymn ;''  and  dole  the 


m  00.  Agesidaiiiiis,  the  fitther  ploits  of  his  hero,  but  confines  him- 

of  Chrmiiiis.    This  battle,  on  the  self  he|re  to  the  deeds  of  his  youth, 

banks   of  the  Helonis,  wherein  as  the  most  important,  since  theie* 

Chromius  so  much  distinguished  by  he  gained  that  fiyr  name  which 

imaself,  was,  according  to  the  will  accompany  him  even  to  the 

Scholiast,  fought  with  the  Cartha.  grare. 

ghiians :  irhmw  yelp  ivravda  (i.  e.  o  ISO.  Ihe  minstrels,  it  appears, 

Ip  raSc  ^bBTocc  rcB  'BXi&pov)  Kop*  commenced  at  the  tables  of  their 

XV^y^C,  9Vftfutx*ht  VUkmn  rf  patrons,  by  drinking  a  oup  of  wine 

Tvpaw^y  rf  *lwiroKp&rov^    tui-  ere  tliey  struck  up  their  song  of 

lixf.  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  766.  praise  :    hence   the   wine-cup   is 

n  101—106.  The  poet  will  here-  termed  the  wpofdrav,  wponyn^, 

after  bUueon  the  many  other  «x«  piypMy/M'fi'WNicr  ofthehymn. 


i 
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D«oi».  u.  yine'8  potent  son  in  the  golden  goblets ;'  gobUU, 
I  say,  which  erewhile  the  mares  gained,  and  from 
Siejon  the  holj  sent  to  Ghromius  with  Apollo's 

,  mealhs  twined  for  the  worthy. 

I 
I 

j  Father  Jove!  I  pray  that^  aided  by  the  Graces, 

I  may  celebrate  this  triumph,  and  more  than  all 

others  with  my  verses  adorn  the  victory,  heaving 

nearest  to  the  Muses'  mark. 

p  ISS.  Hie  prise  nt  the  Pythian    gobleti.    See  the  foUowing  Ode, 
games  of  Sicyon,  was  some  golden    1. 80. 


^ 


THE  TENTH 

NEMBAN  ODE,* 

INSCRIBED  ^ 

TO   THIAEUS,  SON   OF  ULIAS, 

Conqueror  in  the  WrestHng  Match, 


Arovmbvt. 


The  poet  rapidly  commemorates  many  tales  relating  to  the 
glory  of  Argos,  but  at  length  directs  himself  entirely  to 
the  conqueror,  1 — 80.  He  praises  his  Tietoiiesy  and  h<^peB 
he  may. hereafter  win  the  Olympic  crown,  39-^68.  Thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  praise  of  his  nation,  68 — 90.  Of  which 
was  Pamphaes,  with  whom  the  Dioscuri  sojourned :  this 
leads  him  to  a  digression  on  Castor  and  PollUx,  and  the 
noble  instance  of  brotherly  lore  in  the  latter. 


•  See  note  (a)  to  the  preceding  Ode,  p.  S04. 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  X. 

TO    THIAEUS,    SON    OF    UtIAS, 

CimqHeror  tn  tht  WreitHng  Match. 


Sn.  1.  I  E  Graces  !  hymn  the  citj  of  Danaus^  and  of 
his  fifty  brilliantHlhMMd  4uigiiters^  Argos^  god- 
becoming  maDsioD  of  Juno !  For  through  its  va- 
liant works  'tis  illunwod  with  very  many  glories. 

JjMg^weri^it  to  UM  ^4ee4s  pf  Perieus  toipch- 
Ing  the  gofgon  MedMn:  many  too  weise  theci- 
ties  by  Epaphus'  hands  founded  in  E^ypt:  nor 
did  Hypermnestra*  stray  from  virtue* s  path,  she 
Ihat  alone  judg^  fit  to  retain  the  sword  within 
ANT.i.ia.the  scabbard :  pgain^  Diomedes,^  the  fair  goddess 

a  10.   Hypemmeitra  was  the  who  in  her  wanderings  came  to 

only  one  of  Danans'  daughters  that  Egypt ;  he  begot,  of  Memphis  the 

spared  her  husband :  for  which,  daughter   of  Nilus,   Libya,  and 

however,  she  was  called  to  an  ac-  founded  Memphis, 

count  by  her  father,  but  the  Ar-  b  13.  Diomedes  was  the  son  of 

gives  acquitted  her,  and  so  does  T^deus,  king  of  the  Aetolians.  He 

the  poe^  observing  that  she  did  migrated  fW>m  Aetolia  to  Argolis, 

not  thereby  commit  any  sin. where  he  begot  Diomedes,  of  A- 

Epaphus  was  the  offspring  of  lo,  drastus'  daughter;  who  was  not 
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of  the  blue  eyes,  wrought  ah  immortal  deity :  in 
Thebes  too  the  earthy  scathed  by  the  bolts  of 
Jove^  received  Oeeleus'  prophetic  soo/  cloud  of 
war. 

E'en  by  its  fair-haired  dames  does  Argos  too 
excel :  s4)proaching  Alcraena  and  Danae,  Jove  of 
old  made  manifest  this  its  praise. 

Argos  too,  in  upright  justice,  endowed  with  the 
fruit  of  wi^om  Adrastus'  sire  and  Lyqceiis  :*  and 
fosttf ed  the  valour  of  Amphitryon ;  and  he  that 
in  bliss  surpasses  all^  united  himself  to  the  laceEp.i.  ss. 
of  that  hero:  for  while,  clad- in  arms  of  brass,  Am-^ 
phitryon  was  slaying  tfie  Teleboahs,  the  sovere%n 
of  the  immortals,  likened  to  him  in  face,  went  into 
the  palace,  bearing  the  dauntless  seed  of  Her- 
cules :  him  whose  spouse  in  Olympus,  fairest 
of  the  gods,  Hebe,  walks  near  her  mother,  Juno^ 
protectress  of  matrimony. 

Scant  is  my  voice  to  produce  all  the  glories  stb.s.ss. 

only  m  fiunom  warrior,  but  also  a  recompence  for  his  wouad,  but 

endowed  with  immortality,  on  the  this  he  could  not  receive,  having 

following  occasion.    His  iather,  devoured  hntoian  flesh ;  the  gift 

Tydens,  had  been  wounded  in  the  was  therefore,  at  his  reqtiest,  trans- 

llieban  war  by  Melanippus;  en-  fstred    to    his    son    Didmedes. 

raged,  he  desired  Ampiiiaraus  to  Schmid.    Nemeonn.    237.     Hey. 

bring  Ixim  the  head  of  his  foe;  Pind.  Carmm.  ii. 77S, sqq.    8. 
which  being  done,  Tydeos  satiated       c  91.  i.  e.  Talaus  and  the  son 

his  revenge  by  devouring  the  flesh  of  Aegyptus,  spared  by  Hypemi. 

on  the  skull.    Now  Minerva  had  nestia. 
promised  Tydens  immortality,  as       d  S4.  Jupiter. 

8  S 
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whereof  the  Argive  land  holds  the  lot :  and  tfee 
closed  taste  of  men  is  hard  to  withstand— —iie*er* 
theiess,  mj/  wvl,  awake  the  fair-stringed  Ijre^  and 
sing  the  glor^'  of  the  boxing  art • 

The  brazen  list^impels,  of  a  truths  the  people 
to  Juno's  sacrifice^  and  to  the  adjudgment  of  iiie 
prizes:  there  Ulias'  son,  Thiaeus,  twice  trium- 
AIIT.9.4S.  phant^  won  the  oblivion  of  toils  that  novo  scetn 
€MMy :  erewhile  too  he  prevailed  amid  the  Grecian 
throng  at  Py  tho^  and  accompanied  bjf  success^  gave 
the  Muses  to  cultivate  the  crown  won  on  the 
Isthmus  and  in  Nemea ;  thrice  at  the  ocean  gates 
gaining  victory :  thrice  too  on  the  hallowed 
fields^  beneath  Adrastus  sway .< 

Father  Jove^  that  for  which  in  soul  he  yearns/ 

•  46.  X^f  ^vTita^  lit.  Uke  not,  fay8  he,  disclaim  the  contest 

lalo  eonsidentkn,  meditnte.  thnmghwnntofooiinigeybaCntlier, 

r  41 .  The  Hecatombaea,  or  Be-  perhaps ,  through  the  apprehension» 

nea,  celebrated  at  Argos  in  honour  that  in  case  of  a  defeat  he  might 

of  Juno,  p.  58,  note  (t).    Obserre  cast  a  blemish  on  his  proTioos  tic- 

that  UUas  was  the  &ther  of  the  tories  at  Pytho,  on  the  Isthmos, 

conqueror,  to  whom  tids  Ode  is  and  at  Nemea.     The  translation 

inscribed.  talces    iropotrfi^^^ac  in  its 


g  iO*-Sl.  The  gates  of  Ocean,  sense,  Avenm^  difttemrt,  peteie 

Le.tbelstlimus:  the  Selds  beneath  avenlonem  toI  ablationenu    Tbe 

Adrastus'  sway,  i.  e.  Sicyon;  see  Scholiast  takes  the  word  to  menn 

the  preceding  Ode,  note  (a).  ir<ipd  mv  alrtirm  niv  x4p*^>  ^* 

h  S9--61.   Is  a  prayer  inter-  from  whidi  Benedict  ezplaina  tlie 

posed  for  the  conqueior  to  obtain  passage  thus :  ai  x*^  v^yov  vopA 

hereafter  an  Olympic  crown.  This  vwi  alntrat  t^v  x^i^  (S*^- ^*^^^ 

the  poet  performs  in  a  manner  ra-  r^  vkvc)  andin  Latin :  nee  I 


ther  obscuro :  representii^  the  pre-  id  temere  (irpovfipmv  t^X^mv)  oo- 
sent  conqueror  as  wiihing,  but  not  gitat,  ut  citra  laborem  (dit^x*^ 
darfaigtoexprevs  his  wish:  he  does    ff4t2>^ii|()ob;inereTelit:  aedsuome- 
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bis  mouth  utters  not ;  but  in  thee  lies  each  event 
of  deeds ;  nor  does  he^  endowed  as  he  is  with 
valour^  seek^  through  faintness  of  hearty  to  avert 

ihy  favour: 1  sing  things  known  unto  god,Ep.9.s7. 

and   whoso  contends  for  the  prime  of  noblest 

prises : ^Pisa  possesses  the  lofty  list  of  Her-     • 

cules . 

Him  too  twice/  at  sundry  tfmes/  in  the  Athe-» 
nians*  feasts^  did  the  sweet  voices  sing  conqueror: 
and  the  olive's  fruit'  in  the  fire-baked  clay  came  to 
Juno's  valiant  people,  enclosed  within  the  daedal 
bounds  of  the  vase. 


Theiaeus  !  through  the*  famed  line  of  thy  ma-  Str.8.s9. 


rito  toaque  ope  id  consequi  expe- 
tiL  Hey.  Find.  Caimm.  ii.  77T.  S. 
BeMd.  mvi,  mp.  6S9.  Sdmud. 
Nemeonn.  S41. 

i  SI.  The  poet  retuins  to  the 
enimieration  of  Jiis  hero's  con- 
qnestBy  which  he  has  intemipted 
from  1. 51,  to  pout  forth  his  prayers 
to  Jore. 

k  63.  AfiPo\d$aVy  i.  e.  AvaPokiig 
nvbc  yivofdviic  fura^v.  Hey. 
Pjjid.  Carmm.  ii.  778.    S. 

1  64 — 68.  Thiaeus  had  won 
twice  in  the  Panathenaea,  at  A- 
ihens,  where  the  prize  was  a  vase 
fined  with  oil :  these  vases,  there- 
lore,  Pindar  represents  as  coming 
to  Jvno*s  people,  i.  e.  to  Argos. 
WWk  regard  to  the  dyytf^  Pauw 
otwenres,  tliat  Schmidins  and  Be- 
nedlct  understand  them  properly  to 
aDiide  to  the  cases  in  which  the 


ctocIls  of  oil  were  inclosed :  such 
cases,  says  he,  were  necessary,  in 
Older  that  the  brittle  prise  might 
be  carried  about  in  the  triumphant 
procession:  they  were  probably 
painted  and  adorned  with  yarious 
devices  relative  to  the  victory: 
such  is  what  the  passage  allows 
us  to  conclude :  interpretes  antiqui 
nugantur.  Pauw,  Nott  in  Find. 
S2S. 

•  6»— 7S.  Ck>nstruction :  (w) 
BitaXi,  i-TrtToi  (trot)  rifiA  Myiav 
(1.  e.  4  ircl  TOic  AyCkn  roic  id  dyw. 

Kai  TvviapiSaie  {xar^  ^i«k)  irokvy* 
ywTOV  ykyoc  futrpw^v  vfuripuv, 
TMaeuMf  to  thee  belongs  (circrai  iroi, 
adest  tibi,  est  tibi)  the  glory  rffre* 
qMent  viHoriea  (lifdymf  ^aftaxiCy 
saepe  victoriis  illustratn  gloria) 
/wiowr  of  tko  Gracei  mid  ike 
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ternal  ancestors^  aided  by  the  Gf  acet  and  the  Tyn- 
diirides^  the  frequent  glory  of  victory  gained  in 
the  list  belongs  to  thee. 

Were  I  kinsman  of  Thrasyclus  and  Antias^ 
I  would  hold  myself  worthy  not  to  hide  the 
light  of  mine  eyes  in  Argos !  For  in  how  many 
of  thetr  triumphs  hath  Proetus'  city^  the  trainer 
of  coursers^  bloomed  !  Four  times  too  in  the  re<^ 
cess  of  Corinth)  and  among  the  men  of  Cieonae  : 
Airr.3.80.  Ukewisc  from  Sicydn  they  came  to  Argos  enriched 
with  the  silver  wine-cups;  and  from  Pellene,  their 
backs  clad  in  the  tender  woof. 

But  beyond  power  is  it  to  sum  the  many  shidds 
of  brass  theif  have  won,  (for  to  number  them  were 
the  work  of  long  leisure^)  which  Cleitor  and 
Tegea^  and  the  lofty  cities  of  the  Achaeans,  and 
that  which  the  Lycean  mount  placed  near  Jove's 
^shrinCy  to  gain  by  fleetness  of  foot  and  vigour  of 
arm . 

But  since  Castor  and  his  brother  Pollux  came 
£p.  3. 91.  as  guests  to  Pamphae,™  no  wonder  that  to  be  good 


Tyndwridaef[MiienAin%,iikr€mghtke  won  four  vktories  at  Nemea  and 

whole  tf  thy  nuithtr*8  /tuned  race,  on  the  iBthnras ;  the  silrer  goblets 

That  IB  to  say,  **  Thou  inheritest,  at  Sicyon;  the'mft&tle  at  PeUene; 

*<  O  Thelaeiu,  a  long  line  of  yIc*  and  repeatedly  the  hnaa  prises, 

"  tones  won,  by  thy  mother's  &.  giren  by  different  cities  of  Greece. 

''mily:"ofthe8e  heroes  he  mentions  m  92.  Pamphae  was,  we  may 

two^  llirasyclus  and  Antias,  who  suppose,  one  of  Thiaews'ancesteis. 
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atblets  is  iobora  tq  them ;  £or,  with  Mercuiy  and 
Hercules^  the  patrons  of  \?ide  Sparta '^  rule  the 
blooming  fate  of  the  lists^  mostly  careful  of  just 
men;  and^  of  a  truths  faithful  is  the  race  of 
gods .** 

£Sz.€banging^  they  dwell  in  turn  one  day  beside 
their  beloved  father/  Jove^  the  next  beneath  the  str.  4. 
deeps  of  the  earth,  in  the  hollows  of  Therapne^ 
each  filling  the  same  lot :  since  when  in  war  Castor 
was  slain^  Pollux  preferred  such  existence  to  being 
wholly  a  god^  and  ever  abiding  in  heaven.  For 
him  IdaS)  in  furious  anger,  touching  the  kine, 
marred  with  the  brazen  javelin's  point. 


From  Taygetus,  kenning  afar,  Lynceus''  sawAirr.  4. 

114. 


n  07.  i.  €•  Caator  and  Pollux, 
who  shared  with  Hercules  and 
MeiGiiry  Uie  care  of  the  gymnastic 
luta.    Ol.  ui.  M. 

O  101—102.  The  drift  of  these 
two  lines  tetms  to  be :  "  The  gods, 
**  mandfol  of  the  hospitality  shewn 
**  tiiem  by  men,  shew  their  grati- 
**  tnde  to  their  old  friends  by  sup- 
«  porting  with  a  fostering  hand 
*'  their  posterity,  and  guiding  them 
**  to  success." 

Having  mentioned  the  Dioscuri, 
the  poet  now  proceeds  to  a  beau- 
tiful episode,  describing  the  fra- 
ternal affection  that  existed  be- 
tween them. 

p  103,  sqq.  Aphareus  had  by 
Arane  two  sons,  Idas  and  Lyn- 
ceus,  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded 


with  the  Lynceus,  son.of  Aegyptus, 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  Ode;)  these  associated  with 
the  Dioscuri :  a  quarrel  happened 
between  them  at  the  division  of 
some  plundered  kine,  in  conse- 
quence wherof  Idas  slew  Castor, 
(who  was  mortal;)  in  return  for 
which,  Lynceus  was  killed  by 
Pollux,  and  Idas  scathed  by  the 
thunder. 

The  immortal  Pollux,  inconsola* 
ble  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  ob- 
tained of  Jove  the  pennission  to 
share  with  him  the  privilege  of  his 
birth  \  since  which  time  they  live 
alternately  in  heaven  among  the 
gods,  and  in  the  tomb  with  the 
dead. 

q  115.  It  appears  from  this,  and 


ais 
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both  brothers  seated  within  an  oak's  traok  ;  for 
of  all  on  earth  his  eye  was  the  keenest ;  straight 
the  sons  of  Aphareus  approached  with  rapid  (eetj 
and  swiftly  did  they  commit  the  mighty  deed ; 
at  Jove's  hands  too  endured  dire  woe.  For  anon 
Leda's  son  came  pursuing ;'  and  they  withstood 
fast  by  their  father's  tomb.  Thence  snatching 
£p. 4. 185.  the  sepulchral  pillar^  they  hurled  the  polished 
stone  'gainst  Pollux'  breast ;  but  him  they  nei- 
ther marred  nor  repelled ;  and  now  he  rushing 
forward  with  his  rapid  javelin^  plunged  the  brass* 
into  Lynceus'  ribs;  Jore  too  hurled  upon  Idas 


from  tlie  renes  quoted  by  the 
ScholUsty  that  after  the  division  of 
the  plnnder,  the  Dioseari  retired 
in  ambuih  to  the  hollow  tmnk  of 
an  oak :  Lynceiu,  who  was  famed 
for  his  qniclcneM  of  sight,  ascended 
to  the  top  of  Tsygetosy  whence 
seeing  the  wliole  of  Peloponne- 
sus, he  discovered  the  two  bro- 
thers in  their  hiding  place,  and 
beckoned  to  Idas,  with  wtom  lie 
hastened  to  attack  them ;  in  the 
fray  Castor  was  slain. 

The  Ytnes  qnoted  by  the  Scho- 
liast I  read  thus : abpa  9k  A  vy- 

rarov  ^  dvo^dc,  ^u^ifNCf  ro  i^^oy 

Bwaaav TaiToX/^ov    IllXoiro^, 

r<ixA  ^  cSffc^c  Mtfuo^  fp^C^-r— 'Of- 
^aX/uliffiv  i(r0  coiXifc  ipvi^  »)ftlv«» 
&f»ftt XdffTopd   ^'    lwir6iaftov 

Vi^t  ^  &p' 

"Speedily  Lynceos,  confiding  in 
"  his  swift  feet,  ascended  Tayge- 
^  tus,  and  having  reached  ito  top, 


**  descried  the  whole  isle  of  Pe» 
**  lops,  Tmtalns'  son ;  swiltty  too 
**  the  illustrions  hero's  eye  dis- 
'^  cemed  both  seated  vrithin  a  hd- 
**  low  oak:  Castor  the.  tamer  of 
**  liorses,  tnd  Pollox  the  bearer  of 
«  prises  f  ficcw—Hey.  Pind.Carmm. 
i.SSS;  andii.TS9.  8. 

r  ISl— 1S4.  The  oonseqaences 
of  the  mnrder  of  Castor.  PoOnx 
and  the  thnnder-shafts  of  Jove 
pursaed  the  assassins;  they  re- 
tired to  the  tomb  of  Aphareus,  and 
there  opposing  PoUnx,  hnried  a- 
gaittst  him  the  stone  pillar  which 
adorned  the  sepulchre;  bat  Pdllux 
remained  nnhnrt :  for,  being  Jove- 
bom,  his  blood  was  immortal. 

'AyoX^  'AUa  is  not  to  be  trans- 
lated statue  of  Pluto,  but  as  equi- 
valent  to  orifXif v  rov  rifipov,  for  sta- 
tues were  unknown  in  those  early 
days.    Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  SSS. 

s  131. 

Prior  acrto  oat  quam  fori  cognitui  nmt. 
LucnL  ▼.  list. 

According  to  Hesiodi  the  earth 
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the  smoulderiag  tbuoderbolt^  bearer  of  fire ;  and 
reft  of  belp^  they  ^li^re  burnt  together,*— -Battle 
with  the  mightier  is  dangerous  for  men  to  en* 
counter. 

Swiftly  then  Tyndarus'  son  returned  to  his  va-  Str«  s. 
Uant  brother,  and  found  htm  as  yet  not  dead,  but 
strikii^  horror  with  the  pantings  in  his  breath : 
now  shedding  burning  tears^  amid  his  sighs  he 
cried  aloud : 

''  Saturnian  sire !  what  can  ever  be  the  end  of 
'*  my  woes  ?  Do  thou,  O  king,  impart  e'en  to  me 
'^  death  with  this  my  brother.    Reft  of  friends^ 
'^  honour  is  lost  to  man :  and  few  of  mortals  are  Amt.  s, 
<^  in  danger  faithful  to  share  the  toil/' 

Thus  he  spake :  then  Jove  came  before  him» 
and  uttered  these  words: 

''  Thou  art  my  son  :  but  this  thtf  brother,  her 
''  heroic  husband  pouring  mortal  seed  in  thy  mo- 
'*  ther^  engendered.  But  go  to,  ne'ertheless  I 
''  grant  thee  choice  of  these :  if  thyself  eschewing 
'^  death  and  hated  age,  thou  preferrest  to  dwell  ^.  s. 
*'  in  Olympus  in  company  of  Pallas  and  Mars  of 
'*  the  black  spear ;  the  lot  of  those  is  thine :  but 

wa9  tet  ploughed  with  bfaM,  inm    who  worked  that  metal  were  stUl 

Bot  being  difleoveied :  and  even    called  x^^^H' 

when  it  was  very  oominon,  thdst  ^ 
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'^  if  thou  hast  at  heart  to  persevere  for  thy  bro- 
^*  ther,  and  to  yield  him  equal  share  of  all^  then 
**  shalt  thou  breathe^  dwelling  half  beneath  the 
^^  earth,  half  in  the  golden  domes  of  heaven/' 

When  the  god  !iad  spoken  thus^  PqUux  re- 
volved not  the  double  choice  in  bis  sopl :  and 
Jove  freed  the  eje,  and  nent  the  voice  of  Castor 
vntb  the  brazen  tiar. 


THE  ELEVENTH 

NEMEAN  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO  ARISTAGORAS, 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   PRYTANEUM   OF   TENEDOS. 
And  Son  of  Arcenknu, 


Argument. 


The  poet  congratulates  Aristagoras  for  his  acoesaion  to  Che 
magistracy,  1^12.  Praises  him  for  Ms  father,  the  beaaty 
of  his  form,  and  the  victories  he  had  won  in  the  lists, 
12-— 42.  He  deduces  his  origin  firom  Pisander,  42 — 50. 
And  finally  obsenres,  that  in  noble  blood  the  valour  of  an- 
cestry now  sleeps,  anon  shines  forth  in  pure  lustre. 


Tt 
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ODE  XI. 

TO     ARISTA60RAS, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PRYTANEUM  OF  TENEDOS, 

And  Som  •j  AreofiktciL 


Ste.  1.  Offspring  or  Rhea/  thou,  unto  whom  have 
been  allotted  the  Prytanea,  Vesta,  siBter  of  Jore, 
most  lofty,  and  of  Juno,  the  sharer  of  his. throne  ! 
do  thou  welcome  to  thj  palace  Aristagoras,  wel- 
come also  his  fellows,  who  worshipping  thee,  watch, 

Ant.1.7.  near  the  brilliant  sceptre,  the  safety  of  Tenedos, 
before  all  other  gods^  oft  honouring  thee  with 

«  1.  Aiiitegoni  had  Jut  bMB  thii  Ode. 

•dnitlMl  into  tte  masistraoyy  the  b  7.  In  the  Greek  it  ie  vpwrci' 

•eat  of  which  wu  probabl j  the  ^ci#y,  ^rtewM  dMmm,  which  the 

ptytaneiun,  since  in  most  republics  Scholiast  explains  by  telling  as, 

the  ir^^rainc  was  the  hic^iest  aa-  that  it  was  vsnal  (donbtiess  in  all 

fistiate  (liT.  49, 45,)  and  there  it  solenui  sacrifices  and  prayers)  to 


was  he  offered  sacrifice :  each  city  begin  with  inrdking  Vesta;  which 

in  Greece  had  its  prytanenm,  in  coBunent  I  therefinre  thought  pro- 

which  was  wurshipped  Testa  and  per  to  insert  into  the  text,  (Thee, 

her  m^  ^utfknrw.    This  will  sn^  first  invok'd  in  e?^  solenn  pray'r) 

fiee  to  shew  the  propriety  of  the  instead  of  translating  the  Greek 

poefs  infocatkm  to  Vesta,  the  words  Uterally,  sinoe  wiaMral  this, 

daughter  of  Rhea.    See  also  Lar-  the  meaning  of  them  is  not  dbTioui.- 

cher,  Trad.  dUirod.  i.  440,  s^*  ^Mt.  'ftans.  of  Find.  »t,  S6S. 

where  he  explains  the  opening  of  Oxford,  1810. 
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libatioiu,  oft  too  with  the  fat  of  sacrifice :  harp 
and  song  resound  near  them ;  and  at  their  boards 
ever  spread^  the  right  of  Jove,  the  hospitable^  is 
adored. 

Do  thou  then  voucliaafc  that  in  glory  and  with 
heart  unmarred^  they  may  perfect  the  lofty  duties 
of  the  twelvemonth.     Meanwhile  I  proclaim  a  Ep.  i.  is. 
happry  man  his  sire  Arcesilaus,  and  exalt  the  won- 
drous frame  and  inborn  valour  of  his  son. 

Whoso  possessing  wealth^  exceeds  in  beauty 
others^  and  in  the  contests  prevailing^  hath  shewn 
might ;  he  shall  be  mindful  that  he  is  clothed  in 
mortal  limbs^  and  hereqfter  will  be  clad  in  earth, 
the  end  of  all  things. 

And  with  the  goodly  praise  of  citizens,  it  be-STii.s.». 
boves  this  hero  to  be  extolled  and  sung,  adorned 
with  dulcet  strains :  from  his  neighbours  won  six- 
teen brilliant  triumphs  in  the  Pal6»  and  far-beam- 
ing Pancratium"*  have  crowned  Aristagoras  and 


c  14— SI.  The  poet,  as  ia  often  vrestlingy  and  the  pancratinBi.-- 

his  ciutomy  breaks  the  string  of  The  first  of  these  required  great 

praise,  to  interpose  a  moral  reflec-  strength  and  agility  of  body ;  the 

tioo  on  the  brevity  of  human  life,  second  not  only  strength  and  agi- 

The  laudatory  strain  is  resumed  at  lity,  but  great  courage  also,  since 

L  22.  it  was  a  very  rough  and  dangerous 

d  SS— 27.  By  these  words  it  exercise :   for  which   reason  we 

appears  that  the  two  exercises  in  need  not  wonder  at  the  parents  of 

which  Aristagoras  had  gained  so  Aristagoras  for  being  unwilling  to 

many  victories,  were  the  pale,  or  let  him  eater  the  lists  at  Pythia 
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bb  fair^named  land :  buf  hid  parents'  fainter  bepes 
Ajn.9.M.  barred  him  to  assay  the  combats  in  Pjrtho  and  in 
Olymfna. 

Yes !  For  by  Horcus/ 1  hold  thatj  bad  be  come 
to  Castalia  and  to  Saturn's  fair-embowered  bill,  be 
would  have  returned  in  more  noble  mood  than  the 
rival  bojLerfl^  exalting  the  quinquennial  feast,  rite 
Ep.  s.  s4.  of  Hercules^  and  bis  locks  entwined  with  the  pur- 
ple boughs. But  among  mortals^  vain  boast* 

ings  bereave  the  one  of  bliss^  while  again^  with  its 
band  drawing  backwards^  the  undaring  soul  es- 
tranges from  hb  own  glory  another  that  holds  his 
valour  cheap  overmuch.— 


and  OlympUi;  which  being  the 
most  fiunouB  of  the  four  sacred 
games,  he  was  sure  to  meet  there 
with  antagonists  that  wonld  have 
pat  fcds  strength  apd  ooarage  to  the 
seyerest  trial,  and  perhaps  endan- 
gered liis  life.  The  compliment, 
however,  which  Pindar  here  makes 
to  him,  bj  saying,  that  he  could 
haTO  answered  for  his  soccess, 
could  not  but  be  very  aoceptaUe. 
West  Trans,  of  Pin4.  S88,  S8S. 
Oxford,  1810. 

e  84— SS.  Translated  from  Beck's 
punctuation  rk^iuov  rwfi^aic,  ^i^ 
d9otf/My6c  re,  &c.  Beck.  Find. 
Carmm.ii.4S4.  Hey. Find.  Carmm. 
iii.  S96.  Herm.  Nott.  With  legard 
to  the  oath  used  by  the  poet,  (by 
Horcus,  by  the  oath  itself)  the 
Scholiast  obsevres,  ttitQ  y^  ol 
wakmoi  KOT  ah-ov  roj  Spcov  «?/i- 


('AXXi#c)  c^Xa/3c(^  roS  ^^v^ 
itv  ol  ilpxAMN  x«iptXlfnrainn^  rd 
6y6fUira  r6r  ^<wy*  ^  through  a 
^certain  discretion  in  swearing, 
**  the  ancients  omitted  the  names 
"of  the  gods."  Hey.  Find. 
Cannm.  ii.  790.  S.  It  is,  apparent- 
ly, by  a  similar  deroul  reason,  that 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  fair 
land  of  Hellas  swear /td  rh  yoi-  kff 
theff€$:  an  oath  said  to  be  domed 
from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  (But  I 
say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ;  nei- 
ther by  heaven,  &c.  &c.  But  let 
your  communicatioB  be,  Yea,  yea ; 
Nay,  nay:  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  comethofevih  Matth. 
V.  14,  sqq.)  and  certainly  preferable 
to  that  abundance  of  blasphemous 
and  varied  metaphor  which  com- 
poses the  swearing  dialect  of  Eng- 
land and  the  adjacent  countries. 


ODE  XI.  aa6 

Eaqr  indeed  was  it  to  recagnite  Pisuider's  8TR.t.a. 
blood  of  <rfd  proceeding  from  Sparta  (sioee  from 
Amyclae'  he  came  with  Orestes^  hither  leading  a 
band  of  brazen-mailed  Aeolians ;)  and  that  from 
his  maternal  ancestor  Melanippus  blended  <  with 
Ismenus*  stream. 

But  ancient  worth  atterning  brings  vigour  to  Aiit.8.49. 
the  race  of  men  :  of  a  constancy  neither  does  the 
black  tilth  yield  fruit ;  nor  do  the  trees  in  each 
revolution  of  the  year  bear  fragrant  flowers  equal 
in  abundance,  but  in  turn :  thus  too  does  fate  rule 
mortal  vigour. 

But  of  what  proceeds  through  Jove  no  manifest  £p.  s.  si. 
token  exists  for  men^:  ne'ertheless  we  walk  in 
haughtiness,  perpending  many  deeds  ;  for  mortal 

f  44.  TenedoSy  together  with  8a-  Tpmtt&v  thnpov^  M  abrHr  r6v 
moB  and  Lesboe,  was  reckoned  as  'HpocXf  i^fiy  uq  TJiXtnr^mniew  si- 
part  of  AeoUs:  Stiabo  bears  test!-  •^o^ov*  dr'  'ApyftKaov  i4^  U^lw 
mony  that  Orestes  was  the  first  wt^oiS^tu  rhv  ktokjuAv  erSK^y  dc 
who  projected  the  Aeolian  oolony  r^v  vw  K«C<Kifv4y.  Tpovv  ^1  r^ 
in  Asia,  although  he  did  not  com-  Wfty  wtpaaAfftu  rh  9\iev  njfc  ^rptf 
plete  it:  i)  rmv  AtoXUtv  dwotKla  nay  cic  Altf^ov,  &c.  Strab.  ziii.  e 
ivKMvSfl  Awb  Hie  Kv&ffifi^c  Mc-  Oedik.  Find.  Cannm.  Sell.  169. 
Xpi  Tov  Kdkov  Koi  Tov  "Epnov  xo-  g  46— 4S.  That  is  to  say :  '^  his 
rafiov,  Tirpaai  ydp  ytvtatQ  irptc-  **  blood,  descending  fifom  Melanip- 
Pvripav  faal  Hjv  AldKua^v  Arct^"  **  pns,  who  was  atf  ancestor  of  his 
miav  T^  'luvtmiQ'  itarptpdc  31  ^  mother,  is  of  Theban  origin  f* 
XaPftv  col  XP^'^^'C  fMUfporipovg.  expressed  by  the  poet  ^  as  being 
'Oplvr^y  /liy  ydp  &plai  rov  or^Xov*  ^  mingled  with  the  stream  of  ^sme- 
Tovi^  Iv  'ApKuii^  rfXctFi-f^avroc  ^  nus,"  wliich,  all  know,  was  a 
rbv  piovy  itaHKavdai  rhv  «i6v  ah-  river  of  Boeotia.** 
rov  niv<^cXoy,  V^iiKovra  irwi  rmv 
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limbs  are  bound  with  hope  mUiuhiiig;  yet  tlie 
tides  ofeoent  lie  far  removed  from  fendjio wiedge, — 
it  behoves  to  seek  the  mean  of  advantage ;  but 
dire  is  the  folly  of  pursuits  unattainable.  . 


THE 

ISTHMIANS. 


THE  FIRST 

ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCBIBBD 


TO  HERODOTUS  OF  THEBES, 

Coft^iecror  in  the  Chariot  Race. 


mmm 


Argumevt. 


Laying  aside  his  other  business,  the  poet  declares 'he  will 
coiwpose  a  hgrmn  to  Herodotus,  after  the  example  of  Cas- 
tor and  lolaus,! — 22.  To  whose  praise  he  then  digresses, 
S2-^4.  He  then  returns  to  the  conqueror,  whom  he 
praises,  and.  whose  victories  he  enumerates,  44 — 06.  He 
next  launches  into  a  description  of  the  conqueror's  great 
happiness. 


XJ  a 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  I. 

TO    HERODOTUS    OF    THEBES, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race. 


Ste.1.  Thebes*  of  the  golden  shield,  iny  mother! 
thj  concerns  will  I  hold  more  important  e'en  than 
tf\j  other  occupation :  may  the  rugged  Delos,  on 
which  I**  pour  my  genius^  pursue  me  not  with  her 
indignation  What  to  the  good  is  dearer  than 
their  honoured  parents  ? 


a  1—4.  The  poet,  when  he  iin-  dio  effiuo.    Hey.  Pind.  Cannm.  i. 

dertook  to  compoM  thii  hymn  of  67S»    The  Scholiut  explains  it : 

praise,  was  busied  in  preparing  If'  f  vvPy  ry  AiyX^,  rt^v  <nr^vdijv 

for  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos  a  paean  tlxov   rqc   YP^^^C*     Hey.  Pind. 

to  Delos.    The  paean  of  Pindar  Cannm.  ii.  797.  S.    Benedict  ob- 

was  a  hymn  containing  ct  hpminnm  serres :  Ktxvfiivof  Graecis  dicitur 

et   deorum    laudes.      Seirius    in  qui  rac  Kai  hXoQ  est  in  aliqua  le  : 

Aeneid.  10, 738.  ut  ti^  dfpodiffia  nxviikvoQ.    Ben. 

b  {[  lyKix^iAaiy  iyKUfiai^  in  qua  Uiv^,  xcp.  G58. 
hymno  omanda  occupatus  turn,  stu^ 
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JBear  with  me,  isle  of  Apollo. Favoured  of  the 

godg,  I  yritt,  of  a  truth,  bring  to  an  end  ®  both 
hjnins :  exalting  amid  choral  song  with  the  oeeapi  art.  i.  s. 
men,  Apollo  of  the  unshorn  locks  on  Ceos'  soil, 
encircled  by  the  deep :  and  the  sea-bound  brow  of 
the  Isthmus ;  since  to  Cadmus'  host  it  has  yielded 
from  the  combats  six  wreaths,  victorious  glorj  to 
our  land* — ^The  land  too  wherein  Alcmene  pro-Ep.  i.  u. 
duced  the  adamantine  boy^  before  whom  of  yore 
quaked  the  hound  of  Geryon. 

But  I  working  to  Herodotus  the  prize  for  the 
four-horse  Car,  who  with  no  alien  hands  ruled  the 
reins,  will  unite  him  to  the  Gastorean  or  lolaus' 
hymn :  ^  for  of  all  heroes,  those  guiders  of  the 
car  were  born  the  noblest  in  Lacedaemon  and  in 
Thebes:  they  too  in  the  games  handled  mostsTR.2.2& 
combats,  and  adorned  their  mansion  with  tripods, 
and  with  cauldrons,  and  with  golden  goblets 
tasting  of  the  victorial  wreaths :  bright  shines 
their  valour  too  in  the  naked  stadia,  and  in  the 
mailed  race,  amid  the  clatter  of  shields* 

How  noblj/  too  does  it  shine  by  their  arm  !  heav-  AiiT.s.t3. 
ing  with  the  lance,  and  when  they  hurled  the  stony 
disk ! — ^for  not  yet  was  the  pentathlon :  *  no !  to 
each  labour  was  decreed  its  separate  prize  :  with 

c  7.  ?ev(w  d/i^rtpMv  x'H^'^i'**^  "  honour  such  a  hymn  as  was  sung 

^f^9  ntmmqiie  hymnnm  ad  finem  "  after  the  chariot  mtories  of  Cas* 

dedacam.  Hey.Pind.CanDjn.i.576.  "  tor  or  lolaus;" 

d  SI.  i.  e.  «  I  wiU  sing  in  his  e  S5.  See  vol.  I.  p.  106,aot9  (gO 
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the  many  bougbs  of  which  th^ir  locks  begirt^  they 
oft  appeared  on  EKrce's  streams^  and  hst  by 
Eurota8-*-4hey^  Ipbicles'  son,  citizen  of  the  race 
Ep.si.4o.  sprung  from  dragon^s  teeth^*  and  Tyndarides^ 
wh6  among  the  Achaeans  dwells  in  Therapne's 
lofty  seat— ^AII  hail ! 

Folding  the  strain  around  Neptune;  and  the 
godly  Isthmus^  and  the  Onchbstian  shore/  I  will^ 
amid  the  honours  of  this  hero^  blazon  the  bright- 
famed  lot  of  his  sire  Asopodorus^  and  his  paternal 
land  of  Orchomenus^  which,  from  the  boundless 
Stius.51.  main^  received  him  8t-*uggling  in  chillitkg  woe  with 
shipwreck ;  but  now  again  the  inborn  fate  of  ancilent 
Miss  attends  his  family : He  that  has  suf- 
fered toii^  possesses  also  in  mind  fbreknow)edgei« 

Since  in  all  pursuits '  glory  is  to  be  attained^ 

Ant. a. 58.  both  by  expense  and  toil ;   to  them  that  have 

found  such  ft  behoves  to  yield,  with  unenvioos 

souh  noble  praise ;    and  since  easy  to  the  min- 

*  41.  SiroprwK  the  Thebans  are  ABopodoroB,  the  iather  of  our  he- 

80  called,  because  they  were  sup-  ro,  sought  refuge  when  exiled  ftom 

posed  to  hhTe  sprang  from  the  dra«  Thebes.    Hey.  Piad.  Caxma.   i. 

gon's  teeUi  sown  by  Cadmus.  Ben.  680,  and  ii.  796.  S. 

Hiv^.  irep.  445.    To  avoid  ambi-  g  58^64.  Constroctlon :   it  ^ 

gidty,  I  have  inserted  the  comment  (cor A)  xcUra v  dpy^y  mrm  (for  ir^o* 

in  my  text,  both  here  and  at  Pyth.  irelrai,  propostfo  esi)  Aptr^  (virfiis, 

ix.  146.                                       -  vietoHa,  Unu)  Aft^rtpov  (iv)  iawd- 

f  46.  Hie  Onchestian  shores  are  vaic  rt  xal  wSvot^f  xp4  #p€iv  dyd- 

taken  by  Heyne  as  alluding  to  the  vopa  itSfiirov  fit)  ^ompawt  ymi- 

lake  Copais,  to  the  eastward  of  /laic  («wc)  uff^vrt<fifiv  viv  (I.  c. 

which  was  situate  Ovchomenus  of  rorc  ihpfmtft  r^v  rwai^f  ijf  rfpcr^r.) 
Boeotia ;  whither,  it  appears,  that 
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strel  is  Ihe  gift  fbr  all  tbils^  ringing  tlie  goodly 
strain' to  rear  a  universal  glbff. 

For  in  various  work^  varioas  is  the  sweet  reward  ep.  t.  6$. 
fo  men^  to  the  slrepherd^  the  husbandman^  and  the 
hunter,  and  him  that  the  sea  feeds :  for  each  of  these 
is  Intent  chasing  from  hiis  belly  painful  hunger :  but 
who  in  the  games  or  warring  has  gained^  spliendent 
glory^  he  receives^  when  praised^  the  loftiest  gain^ 
the  flower  of  citizens'  and  strangers'  speech. 

But  alterning/ it  behoves  us  for  the  chariot  Str.  4.  re. 
victory  to  sing  our  neighbour  Saturn's  son^  shaker 
of  the  earthy  ruler  of  the  Hippodrome:  thy  sons^ 
too^  Amphitryon^  it  behoves  to  address^  as  also 
Mnyas'  recess  and  the  honoured  Eleusinian  grove 
of  Ceres  and  Euboea,  for  your  curved  cirques  : 
thy  precinct,  too^  O  Protesilas^  in  Phylace  of  the  Amt.4.88. 
Achean  race^  I  add  to  my  song. 

But  to  proclaim  all  which  Mercury,  sovereign 
of  the  list^  has  given  to  Herodotus  through  his 
steeds,  the  hymn  scant  in  length  forbids : — oft^  of 
a  truths  does'  that  which  is  held  in  silence  bring 
the  greater  pleasure. 

h  76--84.  The  poet  now  hints  of  Enboea ;  and  lastly,  the  funeral 

at  the  Tariona  gamea  in  which  He-  games  in  honour  of  Protesilaus,  In 

rodottts  had  conquered ;  but  men-  Thessaly. 

tions  only  the  deities  and  heroes  to  i  88 — 80.  One  of  those  sentences 

whom  they  were  sacred :  those  of  in  praise  of  brevity  so  frequent  in 

Onchestus  to  Neptune ;  the  lolaea,  our  author, 
nt  Thebes;  the  ElcusinJan;  those 
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ep.4.00.  May  he^  borne  on  the  Bhining  wings  of  the 
sweet-flounding  Pierian  maidB^  fill  his  bands  e'en 
in  Pjtho  too^  and  with  the  noblest  boughs  of  the 
Olympic  games,  and  of  Alpheus^  working  gloij 
to  Thebes  of  the  seven  gates  :-7*whoso  cherishes 
hidden  wealth  beneath  his  roof,  and,  oyertiiming^ 
others,  smiles^  he  knows  not  that  he  must  delirer 
his  soul  to  Pluto,  reft  of  glory. 

k  9S.  SXXoun  S'  IfiTimrmv  ycXf ,  Pyth.  viiL  117.  Inctator  inmit,  ad- 

mperhUy  est  vid&r,  pro  kitwitrrti  renariiin  prmteniit.    Hey.  Plnd. 

MxtfftVf  nperior  fmetus  eat  dm;  Cannm.  i.  686. 
dttctnm   IfurinTwy   «  Incta :   nt 


THE  SECOIf  D 

ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  XENOCRATES  OF  AGRAGAS, 

V 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race, 


AmOVMBHT. 


This  hymn  it  sent  to  Thrasybttlus,  the  son  of  Xenocrates, 
the  conqueror :  Pindar  declares  that  he  does  it  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  loved  beautiful  boys, 
and  did  not  write  for  lucre's  sake,  which  is  now  the  custom, 
1—19.  That  his  father  has  added  to  his  victories  an 
Isthmian  crown,  19—42.  That  Aenisidamus'  race 
is  ennobled  with  triumphs  and  hymns,  42—- 50.  That 
Xenocrates'  worth  deserves  praise,  and  this  hymn,  which 
is  sent  by  Nicasippus. 


ISTHMIANS. 
09E  II. 

TO    XENOCRATES    OF    AGRA6AS, 

Conqueror  in  the  Charioi  Race. 


Str.i.  Of  old^  Thrasjrbulusy  the  men  who  mounted 
the  car  of  the  Mines  witfi  the  golden  fillet,  ad- 
vancingy  accompanied  by  the  famed  lyre>  often 
aimed  the  sweet-soundiog  hjmns  against  boys^ 
wbamM>  bwuteous^  poss^^ed   youth,.  Bweet^st 

Ant.  1. 9.  woer  of  Yemis^.  tke.  fiiir^eilthraned :  for  then  ;the 
Muse  vfas  not  mercenaiy,  no  lover  eP lucre;  nor 
were  the  dulcet  strains  sOld  by  the  sweet- toned* 
Terpsichore,  beariqg  on.  their  brow  the  stamp  of 
Aali<y« 


But  now  the  times  are  such  as  make  us  mindful 
of  the  Argive's  saying,  that  approaches  nearest  to 

a  12.  Read  fukt^oyyov,  iiutead  to  enter  into  any  farther  dbquiai- 

offukif^oyyoi.  Hey.  Pind.  Canmn.  tion,  as  it  appears  the  poet  is  al- 

i/589.  Witik  regard  to  the  preceding  luding  to  a  crime  concerning  which 

part  of  this  Ode,  I  refer  the  over-  we  should  follow  the  precept  of  St. 

curious  reader  to  Schmid.  Isthmi-  Paul,  let  it  not  be  once  nam^  hjnmijt 

onn.  41,  42;  Ben.  ITti^.  vrcp.  676.  you,    Eph.  r.  8. 
and  the  Scholiast,  but  do  not  choose 
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truth — '^  O    man  !    Money !    monej !"  ** — ^which  Ep.iar 
he  spoke,  when  reft  of  wealth  and  of  friends :— I 
siog  not  to  one  unknowing,  for  thou  art  wise. 

Neptune  honouring  the  man  of  cars^  sent  the 
\vreath  of  Dorian  smallage  wherewith  to  bind  his 
Ipcks^  yielding  to  Xenocrates""  the  Isthmian  horse- 
prize^  him  the  light  of  Agragas'  people.  In 
Crisa,  Apollo,  wide  in  power,  looked  upon  him^  STR.a.S4. 
and  granted  splendour  e'en  there:  and  in  brilliant 
Athens,  joined  to  the  praise  of  Erectheus'  sons, 
he  blamed  not  the  driver's  hand,  guider  of  the 
ear,  which  Nicomachus  opportunely  applied  toAifT.s.ss. 
the  slackened  reins,  ■ 

Xenocrates,  whom  the  heralds  of  the  hours 
knew,  men  of  Elis,''  priests  of  Jove,  Saturn's 
son,  having  ere  then  experienced  hospitable 
offices  at  his  hands:  and  they  greeted  him 
with  sweet-breathing  voices,  as  he  rushed  into 


b  ir.  &v^t  Tiilgafe  emet  6  &»-  Piiid.  S96.  Oxford,  ISIO. 
^pcc*    Hey.  Find.  Carmin.  i«  590.        c  21.  Xenocrates,  the  ikther  of 

ThlB  WM  a  saying  of  Aristodemns,  Tlurasybuliis ;  be  was  son  of  Aeni- 

of  Sparta :  and  is  quoted  by  Pin-  sidamns,  and  brother  to  llienniy  to 

dar  to  express  bis  dissatisfaction  whom  is  inscribed  the  OL  ii.  and 

at  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  iii. 

infidelity  of  mankind.    West,  who        d  S6.  i*  e.  the  Agonothetae, 

has  given  a  yersion  of  this  Odey  who,  it  seems,  had  beoi  treated 

translates  the  saying  of  Aristode-  hospitably  by  Xenocrates  in  Sid^, 

mns  thns :  aMney^MMMy  is  the  mtm;  and  oons^nently  were  glad  to  see 

or,  according  to  our  English,  moiMy  tiieir  old  friend  win  the  prise. 
Niafcfs  the  mm.    West  Trans,  of 

X  X 
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£p.  8. 40.  the  lap  of  gol^n  Victory,  on  their  own  land,  the 
land  which  man  call  the  groye  of  Jove  Olyra- 
pian ;  wh^re  the  sons  of  Aenesidamus  were  mill-* 
gled  to  deathless  glory ;  for  indeed  not  inexperi- 
enced is  your  house,  O  Thrasybulus,  in  lonely 
triumphs,  or  the  honeyed  strains  of  praise*— aince 

8TB«s.47.no  rugged  way  nor  steep  path  is  it  when  the  hard 
brings  the  Heliconian  maidens'  gloiy  to  the  house 
of  men  high-famed. 

Far  should  I  hurl  the  disk,  were  I  io  aim  at 
the  pitch,  which  Xenocrates  has  attained  bqrond 
all  men  through  his  sweet  nature; — among  his 
citizens  he  was  in  speech  modest ;  to  the  training 
AifT.s.55.of  steeds*  inclined,  according  to  the  Grecian  fa- 
shion, he  approached  all  the  festivals  of  the  gods ; 
nor'  at  his  table  did  the  blowing  gale  e*er  cause 
him  to  furl  the  sail ;  no,  sailing  with  the  southern 
winds,  he  passed  to  Phasis ;  with  the  northern  to 
NilUs'  banks. 

Ep.  s.  ss.  Let  not  Thrasybulus,  for  thoi^ts  of  envy  hang 
around  the  minds  of  mortals,  let  him  not  hold  now 


e    55—58.    See    Hey.    Find.  *<  those  of  the  north  erea  to  the 

CanMD.  i.  Stl4;  Note  64.  *  buiki  of  the  Nile.''    Heyne  sup. 

t  Sa^^ei.   PtraphnuM :    ^  Hit  piles  After  ^tptlatc,  a(f>atc»  i.  e. 

<<  hospitality  wss  ever  tS*«at,  so  esIicKt  adeoqae  sMtroll^iis  reuHi: 

^  aoeh  soy  tbaA  Ittflune  wu  bone  i»  (i.  e.  v^)  x^^^*^  ^  ^^  X^H^' 

^  on  the  wings  of  the  soalh  wind  ptoic    irvomc,  lor    the    nvrihen 
**  even  to  the  Enxiae  shores :  on 
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in  silence  his  father's  worth,  nor  these  strains;  for^ 
in  truthj  I  have  not  composed  them  to  remain 
immoveable. 

Do  thou^  Nicasippus,  declare  these  things  when 
thou  shah  reach  my  dearly  loved  host. 


THE  THIRD 

ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBSD 


TO   MELISSUS   OF   THEBES, 

Ckmqueror  ni  the  Chariot  Race. 


AftGUMXirT. 


That  noble  exploits  should  be  celebrated,  1 — 14.  Such  are 
the  present  Isthmian  yictory  of  Melissus,  and  his  preceding 
Nemean  conquest,  14 — 21.  The  conqueror  emulates  his 
ancestors. 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE  m. 


TO    MELISSUS    OF    THEBES. 


€kmq¥eror  w  the  {Jhariot  Race.^ 


8tb.  1.  l^HOSO  of  men^  after  gaining  success^  whether 
by  the  glorious  contest^  or  the  power  of  wealthy 
subdues  in  his  soul  dire  arrogance/  he  is  worthj 
to  be  mingled  to  the  praise  of  citizens. 


*  Heyne  regardB  this  Ode  as  dia* 
tinct  firom  the  fourthy  although 
wiODgly  placed  in  the  oollMlktt; 
as  htf  if  of  opinion  the  Tictory  this 
short  composition  commemorates^ 
was  subsequent  to  that  celebrated 
in  the  following  Ode.  Many  other 
editors  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  Odes  are  improperly  sepa- 
rated, but  that  they  were  written 
originally  as  one,  in  honour  of  a 
victory  gained  in  the  pancratium. 
Hie  reader  will  find  the  arguments 
on  either  side  deyeloped  with  con- 
siderable impartiality  by  Her- 
mann. Hey.  Pind.  Cannm.  iii.  S98» 
sq.  Herm.  Nott.  See  also  Hey. 
Find.  CamiBU  i.  696.    Ahlwaidt 


has  edited  both  as  one  Ode^  con- 
sisting of  flre  stropheSy  with  tiieir 


epodes.    Ahlwaxdt,  Find.  < 
194—198. 

a  4.  %6po£  signifies  sstidy,  and 
the  consequent  dugmt^  mvgmmu^ 
pride^iui.  Hie  word  appears  here, 
as  in  01.  ii.  171,  to  be  nearly  equi- 
valent to  0^'*^*  The  passage  of  tiie 
author,  where  it  seems,  from  the 
want  of  context,  most  difficuli  to 
assign  a  proper  meaning  to  K6|}ocy 
is  Ol.  ziii.  IS.  where  Gedike  trans- 
lates it,  UnatfrudenktU,  Larcher 
renders  the  whole  line  ('Ed^m^' 

n  d*  aXc^fivtiSfMy,  K6pov pa- 

ripa  ^pavvfiv^or)  ^  Voulant  re- 
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Jo^e  hail !  for  from  thee  mighty  worth  befalls  - 
mortal  men  :  and  of  them  that  serve  thee  loag 
lives  the  bliss :    whereas  ^ith  wicked  minds  it 
holds  not  converse^  thus  blooming  to  eternity. 

To  glorious  deeds  belongs  their  reward  :— — it  Ant.i.ii. 
behoves  to  hymn  the  good:  alike  it  behoves  to 
exalt  with  pure  strains  him  that  heads  the  choir.^ 
The  success  of  two  contests  Melissus  possesses^  to 
turn  his  heart  to  swe^t  joyfulness  ;  he  that  in  the 
dales  of  Isthmus  hath  obtained  the  wreaths  :  and 
in  the  shaggy  lion's  hollow  grove  blazoned 
Thebes^  prevailing  in  the  horse-race.  Ep.  i.  21. 

He  disgraces  not  the  family  glory  of  his  ances- 
tors. Of  a  surety  you  know  the  ancient  glory 
of  Cleonymusy  won  in  the  car :  and  from  his  mo- 
ther's side,  his  kindred^  with  the  race^  of  the  Lab- 


^  poiuwer  rioBolence  audacieiue,  which  I  am  dearly  attached  by 
'^  mire  du  Mdain.**  Larcher,Trad.  the  ties  of  blood  and  the  lecollec- 
d*H6rod.  y.  404.  Ijarcher  cer*  tioiiB  of  boyhood, 
tainly  had  not  read  the  whole  pas-  b  19.  i  e.  the  conqueror  that 
sage^  of  which  he  has  here  trans-  leads  the  triumphal  procession. 
lat«d  a  party  or  -he  would  have  c  29^11.  The  woes  of  the  la- 
aeen  that  Idf^vri  cannot  be  a  par-  mily  of  the  Labdaddae,  namely 
tkiple ;  but  that  it  must  be  a  Do-  Lains,  Oedipus,  &c.  are  well 
rism  for  WtKovviVy  eyen  if  we  do  known.  The  poet,  therefore,  sub- 
not  admit  the  SchoUasfs  explana-  Joins  these  obseryations,  lest  the 
tion.  I  make  this  remark  in  order  misfortunes  of  his  ancestry  should 
to  defend  my  own  translation,  and  seem  still  to  pursue  the  present 
not  through  any  cayilling  inyidi-  conqueror;  for  Tempora  mitfaii^iir, 
onsness  towards  the  learned  and  tt  MMfmrfiniitir  ch  iUw.  Ox.  Pind. 
yenerable  Frenchman,  whom  I  re-  447.  By  the  last  the  poet  would 
speet  and  admire,  as  one  of  the  insinuate,  that  mortals  are  subject 
brightest  ornaments  of  a  land,  to  to  the  yaiiations  of  fortune ;  this 


/i 
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daeidae  partakers  in  wealthy  pursued  the  toiU  of 
the  four-horse  chariot. 

In  revolving  dajs  time  alterning,  brings  now 
thisj  now  that :  the  sons  of  the  gods  at  least  re- 
main unmarred. 


heexpreMeibytliecoatrary:^tlie    '^  changes  of  Ibrtniie.''  Hey.Pind. 
''  0odf  alone  aie  antoaefaed  by  the    CarainL  i.  SOS. 


THE  FOURTH 

ISTHMIAN  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

TO  THE   SAME   MELISSUS 

AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


A&OVIIBVT. 


Praise  of  Melissas*  aocestors,  1—^.  The  death  of  four 
of  the  family  in  war,  24 — ^28.  Their  fame,  which  had 
slept  during  some  time,  is  now  again  awakened  by  Me- 
lissus'  Isthmian  Tictory,  28 — 41.  His  ancestors  also 
were  famed  in  the  lists,  though  they  obtained  no  yictory 
in  the  periodical  games,  41 — 67.  Even  the  brave  may  be 
overcome  by  an  inferior,  as  is  proved  by  Ajax,  who  was 
conquered  by  Ulysses,  67-— 02.  Ajax  has  acquired^  how* 
ever,  immortal  glory  by  Homer's  verse,  62 — ^72.  The 
glory  of  song  is  also  due  to  Melissus,  who,  though  no 
giant,  has  obtained  the  pancrastic  prize ;  in  this  he  is  like 
Hercules,  who  overcame  Antaeus,  72 — ^08.  Thence  a 
digression  concerning  Hercules,  and  the  funeral  servioae 
performed  yeaily  by  the  Tbebans, 


Yy 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  IV. 


TO 


THE  SAME  MELISSUS  AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


STft.  1.  Through  the  gods  emlless  on  all  sides  is,  O 
Melissus,  the  path  for  me  to  follow,  in  song,  your 
exploits ;  for  thou  hast,  in  the  Isthmian  games, 
shewn  an  easy  pass  to  praise.* 

Wherewith,  under  favour  of  god,  ever  bloom- 
ingy  the  sons  of  Cleonymus  traverse  the  mortal 
bourne   of  life. At  various  times,  various 

ANT.i.ii.are  the  blowing  gales  that  agitate  all  men. 
These,  therefore,  are  sung  as  honoured  of 
old  in  Thebes,  hospitable  to  their  neighbours, 
and  reft  of  noisy  arrogance.  Wbatso  flies  among 
men,  bearing  witness  of  the  boundless  glory  of 
the  deceased  and  the  living,  in  these  they  reached 
e'en  to  the  highest  pitch  :  and  in  valour  they  of 
their  house  touch  the  extreme  pillars  of  Hercules. 

£p.  1^21.  So  that  it  were  beyond  power  to  attain  yet 

•  2.  titfiaxavia,  i.  e.  linroftUif  an    der  Or.  Oeim.  Lex.  i.  676, 6S1«— 
easy  way,  conTenientroad.  Bchnei-    1. 6.  al^t,  dptraX^  sc. 
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greater  glorj» ^They  were  trainers  of  steeds^ 

and  were  pleasing  to  brazen  Mars.  Yet  in  one 
day  the  fierce  cloud  of  war  deprived  the  happy 
mansion  of  four  heroes.  But  now  again^  the 
wintry  darkness  of  the  varied  months  past^ :  they 
have^  through  the  will  of  the  immortals,  bloomed^ 
like  the  soil^  with  purple  roses. 

But  the  shaker  of  earth,  he  who  dwells  in  On-STR.s.s2. 
cl^tusi  and  on  the  ocean  bridge^  before  Corin-  ' 
thus'  walls,  yielding  to  their  race  this  fair  hymn^ 
nises  from  .the  bed  olden  Fame  of  glorious  works; 
for  she  had  sunk  to  deep  ;  but  now  awake  shines 
her  frame>  like  Lucifer,  glistening  amid  other 
stars. 

She  in  the  fruitful  land*  of  Athens  having  bla-  ant.s.42. 
zoned  that  they  vanquished  in  the.  car  and  in  the 
Adrastean  contests  of  Sicyon^  yielded  to  them  as 
now^  the  wreath  of  song  from  the  bards  of  those 
days. 

Nor  did  they  withhold  the  curved  car  from  the 


a  42—60.   Pajraphrase:    <<  Hie  <<  thereby ;   for,   adds   the   poet, 

«  aacestore  of  Melissiu  won  the  "  those  who  nerer  tempt  the  con- 

''  prize  in  the  games  at  Athens  and  ^  test  musf  remain  in  obscurity ; 

<<SicyoQ:    they  also    tried    their  "  but  even  those  who  contend,  i«- ^ 

^  prowess  at  the  games,  where  all  **  main  un£uned  in  their  viotories, 

'<  the  Grecians  collected,  i.  e.  the  **  unless  -they  win  the  prize  in  the 

''  Olympian,    Pythian,    Nemean,  **  principal    games.''      See   Hey. 

<*  Isthmian,  Imt  were  not  euceesrfMif  Pind.  Camm.  i.  6QS. 
**  although  they  gained  some  glory 
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common  festiTals;  but  contending  i^ith  all  Greece 
in  ezpence^  they  delighted  in  horses  :  for  to  those 
Ep.  s.  69.  that  tempt  not  the  carUest  belongs  dark  silence : 
obscure  too  is  the  victory^  e*en  of  them  that  strive 
for  success^  until  they  reach  the  utmost  Tcrge; 
for  that  it  is  which  gives  their  glory .'^ 

The  art  e'en  of  inferior  men,''  seizings  overthrows 

the  better : ^you  know  of  a  surety  the  bloody 

might  of  Ajax,  whereby^  in  the  late  night  piercii^ 
himself  with  his  sword,  he  cast  shame  on  the  sons 
of  the  Greeks,  whoso  went  to  Troy.  But  Homer, 
Sn.i.os.of  a  truth,  honoured  him  through  men,  and  exalt- 
ing by  strains  of  heavenly  verse  his  whole  worth, 

made  them  to  be  sung  by  future  races, For 

such  deathless  sounding  fame  attends  when  the 
bard  sings  aught  well:  and  athwart  the  earth, 
liearer  of  all  fruits,  and  o'er  the  ocean  ev^  pro* 
eeeds  the  unquenchable  beam  of  noble  works. 


b  66.    According    to    Heyoe's  perhaps,  hinting  hn  win  peffarm 

reading,  icXIoc   for  rlXo^.     Con-  the  same  service  to  Melissus'  an- 

stmction :  Siddi  yap  (sc.  rovrOf  t6  cestors. 
Uk^d-ai  kirl  rSKoi  ^pov)  rb  rXioc        ~*~66,  sq.  iraeap  <l|MrAv  6^ 

c  67,   sqq.    Having  insinuated  iiriuif  (i.  e.  KarA  pafiSovc,  mxovcy 

tlwl  the  ancestors  of  Melissos  did  iniw)  Ifpam  anctor  fait,  r««c  ^ot. 

not  ivin   the   prize  at  the  great  «>o«ff  d^pccv,  (i.  e.  diiinp.)    Hey. 

games,  the  poet  now  proceeds  to  Find.  Carmm.  i.  61S.    The  pAfi^ov 

•hew  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  of  this  passage  the  Scholiast  ex- 

who  Boeceeds;  this  he  exemplifies  plains  by  vifv^wiv  ^tUiv  lirSvj  it 

by  the  contest  between  Ulysses  is  theiefore  equivalent,  nearly,  to 

and  AjKXj  for  the  panoply  of  A-  lirlwv  ^np,  Ol.  iii.  14,  and  iiriwv 

chiUes :  yet  he  obeerres  Uoner  vrixa^y  Pyth.  iv.  100. 
has  done  Justice  to  AI«Z;  hereby. 


\ 
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May  we  find  the  Mases  propitious!  so  shall  we  Ant.i.ts. 
light  the  torch  of  song  e'en  to  Melissus,  scion  of 
Telesiades,  a  crown  worthy  of  the  pancratium. 
For  during  the  toil  he  was  in  soul  like  the  daring 
courage  of  fierce  roaring  lions;  but  in  prudence 
he  was  the  fox^  that  supine  withstands  the  eagle's 
onset. 

But  to  disgrace  one's  foe  it  is  lawful"*  to  use  all  ep.  i.  ss. 

means. For  to  him  has  not  been  allotted  an 

Orion's  frame:  but  he  is  contemptible  to  the 
sight,  though  of  heayy  power*  in  the  contest. 
Thus^  indeed,  from  Cadmean  Thebes  came  of 
yore  to  Antaeus'  house  a  hero^  in  stature  small, 
but  in  soul  unbroken,  to  wrestle  in  Libya^  the 
bearer  of  corn :  so  might  he  subdue  the  tyrant, 
that  with  strangersl  skulls  roofed  Neptune's  tem- 
ple; he^  the  son  of  Alcmena,  who  having  search-* 
ed  all  earth  and  the  face  of  the  profound  hoary 
main^  and  opened  the  sea  to  navigation^  sped  to 
Olympus;  and  now  near  Aegiochus  he  dwells,  Str.4.04. 
cherishing  the  fairest  bliss  ;  their  friend^  he  is 
honoured  by  the  gods,  and  has  in  marriage  Hebe» 


d  82— 8S.   Both   cnsiiiiig   and  advantage  of  this  circamstance  to 

strength  may  be  u^d  to  gain  vie-  mention  Hercoles,  to  whom   he 

tory.    Hey.  Pind.  Caimm.  i.  618.  compares,  tacitly,  his  hero.     The 

It   would   seem    that    the    con-  exploit  mentioned  by  Pindar,  is  hy 

qneror  to  whom  tliis  Ode  was  ad-  some  authors  represented  as  per- 

dressed,  was  for  from  possessing  fonned  against  Cycnns.  See  p.  86. 

a  giant's  frame :  the  poet  takes  •  84.  Read  o/jc/if ,  not  cdxni' 
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be,  a  soYereigD  of  the  golden  dome^  and  by  bis 
spouse  Juno*s  son. 

Ant.  4.  Hevcides,  unto  whom  above  Electra*s*  gate  we 
citizras,  tending  the  feasts  and  the  new-founded 
altar-crowns^  perform  the  funeral  service  of  the 
eight  brass-mailed  sons,  deceased,  whom  M^ara, 

daughter  of  Creon^  brought  forth  to  him to 

them,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  flame 
burns  through  night,  striking  the  air  with  the 
savoury  smoke  of  victims. 

ep.4.114.  And  on  the  second  day  of  the  annual  festival 
is  the  term  of  the  contests,  deed  of  might :  where, 
his  head  blanched  with  the  myrtle  wreaths,  this 
hero  of  man's  estate  hath  shewn  a  double  victory^ 
heretofore  having  won  a  third  among  the  boys, 
following  the  prudent  counsel  of  the  pilot,  guider 
of  the  helm/  Him,  therefore,  with  Orseas  do  I 
glorify,  sprinkling  with  the  sweet  strain. 


e  104.  sqq.    ^  Electra's   gate/'  tura ;  on  the  following,  gnmea  were 

one  of  the  seven  of  Thebes,  near  held  in  hononr  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  the  temple  of  Hercnles,       f  190.  i.  e.  The  tndner,  Orseas. 

and  the  sepulchre  of  eight  of  his  The  poet  has  before  applied,  by 

children,  by  Megara:    for  these  metaphor,  to  this  sort  of  gymnastic 

latter  funeral  senrice   was   per-  professom,  the  term  i7vi^x^>S<^«- 

formed  annoally  in  the  evening,  rally  confined  to  the  driver  of  a 

according  to  the  general  costom  car.    Nem.  vi  110. 
observed  in  ceremonies  of  that  na- 


THE  FIFTH 


ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO    PHYLACIDES    OF   AEGINA, 

Conqueror  in  the  Pancratium, 


Argumknt. 
Tor  the  sake  of  glory  and  honour,  which  the  poet  designates 
by  Theia,  men  undertake  all  great  deeds,  even  in  the 
games,  1 — ^20.  He  passes  on  to  the  conqueror:  and 
thence  digresses  to  a  commemoration  of  the  heroes  of 
Aegina,  20 — 59.  He  ends  by  the  combat  of  Salamis, 
69— -67.  And  adds  Tarious  praise  of  the  conqueror  and 
his  brother  Pytheas. 


[Date  of  the  Tictory,  soon  after  the  battle  of  SalamiS;  Olymp.  75, 1. 
A.C.  480.] 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  V. 

TO     PHYLACIDES    OF    AEGINA. 

OmqMTvr  t»  iht  PtmcraHum. 


Str.  1. 


Famed   mother    of    the  sun,    Theia,    hail !« 
through  thee  it  is  that  men  hold  mighty  gold 


a  1.  nieia,  a  penonificatioii  of 
glory,  iplendour,  brilliancy,  &c.; 
see  the  argument,  copied  from 
Heyne.  Hie  sense  of  the  first  sen- 
lance :  ^  Men  pi^for  gold  before  all 
**  other  things,  from  the  splendour 
^  and  glory  it  adds  to  their  lives." 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  ancient 
Theogonia  there  existed  some  fa- 
Ue  of  a  Theia,  a  goddess,  from 
whom  proceeded  all  splendour  and 
light:  by  her  means,  then,  the 
poet  would  insinuate  splendour  is 
thrown  on  all  things,  on  goid,  on 
vtcioriet  toen  t»  naval  baUks,  in 
comtetU  qf  can,  gynmk  eombaU; 
and  for  that  reason  he  addresses 
a  goddess,  unto  whom  his  hero 
must  have  been  so  much  indebted. 
Such  is  Heyne's  opinion,  (Hey; 
Piad.  Carmm.  i.  «19.  V.  L.)  pro- 


ceed we  now  to  the  Scholiast's  ex- 
planation: he  commences  by  ob- 
serving, that  Pindar^s  avarice  was 
well  known,  and  tiiat  he  here 
praises  gold,  in  order  that. he  may 
have  some  in  return  for  his  strains. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  vile 
and  unauthorized  accusation  than 
that  conveyed  in  these  words;  of 
Pindar's  life  we  know  very  little, 
(nor  indeed  does  the  Scholiast  ap- 
pear at  all  better  informed  in  this 
respect  than  we  are,)  his  charac- 
ter, therefore,  must  be  extracted 
from  his  writings:  in  his  Odes, 
we  shall  find  that  very  often, 
enumerating  the  blessings  which 
heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  his  he- 
roes, he  makes  mention  of  their 
wealth,  but  always  accompanies 
it   with   some   precept  for  their 


s  t 
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more  excellent  than  all  other  things :  thee  I  ad- 
dress; for  e^en  ships  contending  on  the  main^  and 
mares  in  the  car^  become^  through  thy  honour, 
Oqueen^  wondrous  in  the  swift- whirling  struggle: 
through  tliee  too  is  it^  that  in  the  combats  of  th6  Ant.  i.  o. 
lists  he  gains  lovely  glory^  whose  forelock  the 
many  crowns  have  girt^  winning  by  arm  or  swift* 
ness  of  foot— Through  the  deity  ^  is  the  vigour 
of  men  brought  to  proof. 


proper  use— in  the  training  of 
steeds,  an  object  of  national  im- 
portance to  tlie  Greeks — ^in  the  en- 
coaragement  of  literature—in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality— «nd  in  the 
benefiting  of  friends : — ^his  idea  of 
'wealthy  therefore,  seems  to  be, 
that  he  who  possesses  it  iias  the 
power  of  achieving  deeds  more 
noble  than  he  who  is  not  so  fa- 
voured; an  opinion  wiiich,  in  a 
pagan,  none  can  controrert,  and 
which  never  can  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  avarice  in  the  promulga- 
tor. The  Scholiasts  (who,  how- 
ever skilled  in  splitting  gram- 
jnatical  hairs,  were  generally 
incapable  of  feeling  the  poetic 
beauties  of  the  authors  they 
explained)  saw  things  in  a  very 
different  Ught;  with  them  no  scope 
Is  allowed  for  poetic  imagination ; 
but  an  the  expressions  of  the  lyric 
bard  are  summoned  before  the  bar 
of  dry  logical  reasoning:  thus — 
tiie  poet  commences  an  Ode 
with  addressing  the  golden  lyre^ 
straight  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
to  dun  his  hero  for  an  instrument 
of  that  metal,  which  he  had  pro- 
mised him,  but  forgotten  to  be- 


stow: does  the  poet  compare  his 
art  with  that  of  the  tiaUunnil  a 
tale  is  conjured  up  about  the  price 
of  his  odes :  all  absurd  libels,  pro- 
ceeding from  their  acrimony  in 
stigmatizing  the  bard  with  one  of 
the  foulest  of  vices.  They  take  for 
granted  at  the  outset,  that  Pindar 
is  a  miser,  and  aU  passages  are 
wickedly  distorted  to  a  support  of 
their  presumptuous  hypothesis. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage now  before  us,  the  purport 
of  the  scholia  is :  ''  The  sun 
*'  was  the  offspring  of  Theia  and 
''  Hyperion ;  and  gold  was  like- 
'^  vrise  termed  sun ;  as  silver,  the 
^  Moon ;  iron,  Mars ;  lead,  Saturn, 
^  &c.  therefore  the  poefs  meaning 
''is:  O  Iheia,  mother  of  gold, 
^  men,  through  thee,  prefer,  before 
^  all,  gold ;  for  through  honour, 
"^  i.  e.  for  the  love  of  gold,  won- 
^  dnms  battles  on  sea  are  fought," 
&c.  See  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii. 
881,  882.  S.;  and  Schmid.  Isth- 
mionn.  03, 94. 

b  18.  Read  dal/Mvo^.  Hey. 
Find.  Caxmm.  i.  V.  L.  Kpiverai 
is  explained  by  the  Scholiast  9rpd«'. 
C9n,  or  else,  BoKiftdtiraty  or  x*^P^ 
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Two  things  only  are  there  that  with  blooming 

wealth  yit\d  the  sweetest  flower  of  life. When 

I  Ep.  1. 18.  he  that  succeeds  holds  fair  fame Seek   not 

vainly  to  become  a  Jove :  if  to  thee  befalls  the 
lot  of  these  fair  blessings,  thou  possessest  all.  ■ 
To  mortals  befit  mortal  things 

\  To  thee,  Phylacides^  abides ""  in  fame  the  doable 

I  blooming  prize  won  on  the  Isthmus :  to  ^ee  and 

I  Pytheas/  even  to  you  both^  that  of  the  pancratium 


gained  in  Nemea.- 


Ne'er  without  exalting  the  Aeacidae  does  my 
STE.2.S8. soul  taste  of  song;  but  amid  strains  I  come  to 
Lampon's  sons  in  this  well-governed  city;  and 
since  she  directs  her  course  o'er  the  brilliant  path 
of  godly  deeds^  spare  not^  my  sonl,  to  mingle  in 
song  the  fitting  praise,  meed  of  toil.  For  among 
her  heroes  the  goodly  warriors  have  earned  glory; 
ANT.2.M.  to  infinite  time  they  are  glorified  with  the  citherns^ 
and  the  pamphonious  concerts  of  reeds. 

Ureu  :    **  ii  proved  to  excel." —  d  SS.  The  Phylacides,  to  wbom 

SchmidiiM  reads  iaifiovoy  and  ex-  if  inscribed  this  Ode,  was  of  the 

plains  the  passage :  Virtui  ^  aes-  family  of  Cleonicos,  and  son  of 

«  timatur  iid  Salfiova  dvdpAv,  hoc  Lampon,  and  younger  brother  to 

**  est  iUt,  irXovrov  vnius  ci^iisqiie,  Pjrtheas,  who  appears  likewise  to 

<<  q.  d.  Etum  Vhiui  tustiamtur  di-  have  been  his  trainer.  To  Pytheas 

^vUiU.**     An   explanation  this,  is   addressed   the  fifUi  Nemean. 

forming  a  pretty  counterpart   to  Eathymenes,  mentioned  (Nem.  ▼. 

that  of  the  opening  of  the  Ode  by  75,  sqq.)  was  the  maternal  uncle 

the  Scholiast;  of  whom  it  would  of  Phylaoides  and  Pytheas:  their 

by  no  means  be  unworthy.  Schroid.  grandfather  was  Themistius,  cele- 

I«thmionn.M^  brated  in  the  lists  (Nem:  ▼.  91, 

o  S3,  rciroj,  for  dveuuXrat,  in  the  Isth.  Ti.  S6.) 
same  sense  as  at  Ol.  xiii  49. 
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Tbe  valiant  Oenidae^  worshipped  in  the  Aeto- 
lians'  brilliant  sacrifices^ yield  through  Jo?e  mattar 
for  the  minstrels'  song.  In  Thebes  too^  lolaus, 
driver  of  steeds>  holds  honour;  in  Argos  Perseus; 
and  on  fiurotas'  streams^  the  spear  of  Castor  and 
of  Pollux.  But  in  Oenona  the  noble  souls  of£p.3. 44. 
Aeacus  and  his  sons;  who  e*en  twice  in  battle 
ravaged  tbe  Trojans'  city,  first  following  Hercules 
and  next  with  the  sons  of  Atreus."* 

Far  from  earth  drive  now  for  me,  O  Mu$e,  the 
car !  Say !  who  slew  Gycnus  ? — Who  Hector  and 
the  fearless  Memmon^  brazen-armed,  leader  of  the 
Aetbiopians  ?     Who  with  his  spear  wounded  on 

Caicus*  brink  bold  Telephus? ^They/  whose  Str.s.55. 

land,  Aegina,  my  tongue  proclaims  a  noble  isle, 
and  of  old  with  lofty  worth  was  built  the  bulwark 
now  to  scale.^ 

Many  are  the  shafts  my  true-spoken  tongue  ** 
possesses  to  sing  of  them  : (e'en  now  in  war 

e  44—45.  See  Nem.  t.  p.  9TS,  ^  rampart  built  of  stones  is  the 

Note(c)  <<tmlwark  of  noble    deeds   that 

f  56.  An  enaltage  of  number;  ''  girds  the  isle  of  Aegina." 

since  it  was  Achilles  alone  who  h  6lh-60.  Confer  OI.  ii.  149, 

achieved  each  of  the  actions  form-  sq.  vol.  i.  p.  IS.    From  the  clause 

ing  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  immediately  following  this  line,  it 

questions.  is  seen  that  the  victory  commemo- 

g  66 — 67.  Properly  termed  by  fated  by  this  Ode  must  have  been 

Heyne   mibhumdior  orslto.     Con-  soon   after  the  Persian   war,  in 

stmction :  rcrcixurrai  'rakai  irvp-  which  we  all  know  the  Aeginitae 

yoc  v^Xaic  dfiraXt  (ir^fpyoc  v^^-  shewed  great  valour  in  the  sea  en- 

\hg  &piTS»Vy  &9T%)  Avapalvitv  {rivd  gagements. 
Siiv  ai/Tov.)    Sense :  "  As  a  lofty 
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may  Ajax'  city,  Salamis,  bear  witness^  saved  by 
Aegina*s  sailors  in  the  deadly  storm  of  Jove^  hail 
Ant.s.os.  of  death  to  men  Innumerable.) — But  nevertheless 
plunge  in  silence^  my  Muse,  thy  over-vaunta. 
Jove  deals  good  luck  and  bad— Jove  the  lord  of 
all. 

But' e*en  these  honours  love  the  fair-honeyed 
song  of  triumph :  let  any  that  has  heard  of  Cleo* 
Ep.s.  n.nicus*  race  contend  therewith  labouring  in  the 
combats:  unobscured  indeed  is  the  long  toil  of 
these  heroes ;  nor  is  forgotten  how  much^  expence 
was  made  to  obtain  their  hopes. 


i  67.  LeaviDg  the  subject  of  Ae- 
gina'a  glory  gained  in  the  more  se- 
rioua  contests  for  life  nnd  liberty; 
the  poet  proceeds  to  observe,  that 
honour  is  also  due  to  the  victories 
won  in  the  list,  and  thereby  intro- 
duces again  his  hero  to  the  reader. 
XBtplia  iv  filXcn,  for  x^M*  fukiT^ip 
as  iiriroi  Iv  wrepoic,  wingid  Mteedi^ 
Oh  i.  140,  141.  Pauw.  Nott  in 
Pind.  869. 

k  74.  hcpurtf  for  IClMdi,  fiom 
vi^civ,  viwriiv  iyi9€v,  iK*vi^v, 
ehurtj  dekre,  mMMrtcm,  aawn:-- 
nee  dnm  smmotui  exeidUy  fuaiUaB 
impentae  MbiU/acttu  suU  ad  am- 
teqiunda  wftu  jim.  Hey.  Pind. 
Caraun.  i.  V.  L.  Construction  : 
oiti  Ik¥i&  oiriv  (non  obliteratum 
est)  hwo^ai  iairdvai  (lyivovro)  IX- 
wiSuv  (how  many  expences  they 
made  in  hopes  of  victory ;  lit  how 
many  were  the  expences  of  their 
hopes.) 


Schmidios  derives  ecvi<rc  from 
KviZttv.  Seasna  est;  oM  6w6eat 
dawavat  (kiriimy,  subandi  lycv >n|- 
^ri<ravy  illud  inqnam  non  Uvt<nv 
aifrHv  &irtVf  id  est,  Neque  mUicU^ 
vU  eormm  ciiram  eel  dMawm,  fimift 
sumpiMs  tn  gpe  vidorimrum  fmeti 
fuerint.  Schmid.  Isthmionn.  100, 
101.  In  the  Latin  translation  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  volume  of 
Heyne's  Pindar,  (which  was  cor- 
rected by  Jo.  Ben.  Koppe,  from 
that  of  the  Oxford  edition,  and  not 
made,  as  Hnntingford  in  his  reprint 
hints  more  than  once,  by  Heyne,) 
it  is  rendered :  neque,  quanlae 
impensae  ad  potiundum  spe  (fac- 
tae  fuerint,)  stimulat  curam  (ne. 
que  impensarum  poenitet)  Hey. 
Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  149.  Hey. 
Pind.  Carmm.  i.  Praef.  xxv, 
Pind.  Carmm.  Hen.  Hnntingford, 
566. 
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Alike  I  laud  among  atblets  Pytfaeas/  in  guiding 
for  Phylacides  the  course  of  blows^  dexterous  in 
hands^  in  soul  equal.  Receive  for  him  the  crown ; 
and  bear  to  him  the  woolly  wreath,"'  and  send 
therewith  the  new-winged  hymn. 


1  75.  lliis  Pytheas,  says  the 
Scholiast,  waa  not  the  brother  of 
Phylacidea,  mentioned  above,  bat 
some  AXiiirrtig  of  the  same  name. 
Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  837.  S. 

m  79.  cvfiaXXov  /iirpav,  n)v  roi- 
viav  ri)y  UUpiov  lav-^ov  roiQ  tnip* 
voit  (Schmidius  reads  tne^vots) 


wpoairkiKo/dyiiv.  **  Hie  woolly 
"  mitre ;  i.  e.  the  IQlet  of  yellow 
^  wool  attached  to  the  crowns ;" 
according  to  the  other  reading 
<<  to  the  breasts."  Hey.  Find. 
Carmm.  ii.  8S7.  S.  Schmid.  Isth- 
mionn.  101. 


THE  SIXTH 

ISTHMIAN     ODE, 


IMSCRIBBD 


TO  PHYLACIDES. 


Aroumeht. 


Praise  of  the  conqueror  with  congratulation  for  past  rictories, 
and  prayers  for  others  hereafter,  1 — 28.  The  poet  then 
digresses  to  the  history  of  Telamon  and  his  son  Ajax»  for 
whom  Hercules  offered  prayers  to  Jove,  28' — 82.  The 
victories  of  Phylacides*  family  and  tribe  are  comme- 
morated. 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  VL 

TO      PHYLACIDE! 


Str.  1.  As  in  the  blooming*  feast  of  men^  mingle  .we  the 
second  cup  of  harmonious  lays  for  Lampon^s  yali- 
ant  race :  the  first  to  thee,  O  Jove,  in  Nemea^ 
haying  gained  the  flower  of  wreaths  ;  now  again 
in  the  Isthmus  to  the  lord  of  the  list,  and  Nereus* 
fifty  daughters,  for  there,  Phylacides,  youngest  of 

his  sons,  vanquished ^heaven  grant  that  smiling 

on  Olympia,  Aegina  may  with  honey-toned  songs 
pour  a  third  libation  to  Jove  salvator ! 

ant.i.m.  For  whoso  of  men  joying  in  expenditure,  and 
in  toil,  pursues  godly  deeds,  while  fortune  plants 
for  him  lovely  glory,  honoured  as  a  god,  he 
already  casts  anchor  on  the  utmost  verge  of  bliss. 

a  1—14.  The  hymn  compared  poet^before  a  third  cup  be  mingled 

tolhe  test:  the  fint  cap  in  honour  in  honour  of  Jove  the  iaviour,  to 

of  Jove,  on  account  of  the  Nemean  thank  him  for  an  Olympic  Tictory. 

Tictory  won  by  PhyladdeB;  the  i#c  Src,  see  the  opening  of  the 

next  cup  to  Neptune  and  the  Ne-  sixth  Olympian,  where  this  word 

reidsy  in  gratitude  for  the  Isthmian  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  manner 

?ictory  wliich  this  Ode  commemo-  as  here,  p.  40,  note  (a.) 
rates.  May  it  not  be  long,  adds  the 
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Amid  such  pursuits,  deooici^'  son  prays  he  may 
receive  death  and  hoary  age :  and  P  invoke  the 
high-enthroned  Clotho  and  her  sister  fates  to  fa- 
vour the  noble  prayers  of  my  hero  friend. 

Aeacidae  of  the  golden  car !  to  bedew  you  with  ep.  i.  27. 
praise^  as  I  approach  this  isle^  is^  I  voueh^  to  me 
a  law  invariable:  very  many  are  the  broad  conti- 
nuous paths  of  noble  works  they  have  cut,*  e'en 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  through  the  * 
Hyperboreans :  nor  is  there  land  so  barbaric  nor 
so  foreign  in  tongue^  as  hears  not  of  the  glory  of 
the  hero  Peleus,  him  the  fair-fated  son  of  the 
immortals;  nor  of  Telamonian  Ajax'  son  and  his  stb.2.s8. 
iire. 

His  sire  Telamon,  delighter  in  steel/  whom, 
prudent  ally  at  Troy,  Alemena's  offspring  led  with 
the  Tirynthians  aboard  the  ships  to  war,  toil  to 
heroes,  waged  through  Laomedon's  deceit :  Her- 
cules took  the  PergamuR,''  and,  aided  by  that 
hero,  slew  the  Meropian  race ;  and  alike  on  the 


b  88 — 26.  CcDstnictioD :  iydt  9k  — UaTOfintdoi,  lit.  a  hundred  feet 

irpo4reyi4ir<ii    (invoeo)    mffiSpovav  broad — iv  <Txcp^>>itortftiie,coiUiiit(0 

JLkio^if    xanyvifrae   r«    Hoipac,  tradu* 

(&OTt    a^dc)    iffwetr^eu    iferfi€ug  d  39.  rhf  xo^«X<<Pfif  y  &c.<^ 

(I.  e.  <i>xaSc)  cXvro»c  ^Skov  Mphq  Tke  poet  now  digrawes  to  the  his- 

(i.  e.   Ph7l«cide9.>-lf9irc9^at,  In  tory  of  Telamon,  the  ally  of  Her- 

tiie  same  seme  as  at  Pytfa.  z.  26.  coles. 

Hey.  PInd.  Cannm.  i.  OSl.  V.  L.  e  45.  Understand  dKp&fritKiv  af- 

o  SS.  rhquimai^  a  metaphor  si-  ter  ntpyoftlov. 
milar  to  the  EngUsh,  «e  cic»  a  fMd. 

3a 
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Pblfigriaa  fielck^  fiodtng  the  herdsman/  Alcyo* 
raeus,  in  stature  equal  to  a  mount ;  nor  did  his 
hand  spare  his  loud*twanging  bow-strings : 

Ant.s.61.     But  calling  Aeacus*  son  to  the  voyage^  Her- 
ciUes,  amid  the  feasting  heroes  spake  (Am- 

phitrjron's  bold  son  standing  clad  in  the  lion^s 
hide^  noble  Telamon  bade  commence  with  nec- 
tareal  libations^  and  gave  to  him  the  wine-cup, 

embossed  with  gold:) and  heavenward  stretch* 

ing  his  unconquerable  hands^  he  pronounced  th^e 
words : 

'^  Father  Jove^  if  e'er  with  propitious  soul  thou 
£p.  2.64.  '^  hast  listened  to  my  entreaty,  now  in  hallowed 
'*  prayer,  now  do  I  beseech  thee^  to  this  hero^  my 
''  host/  give  from  Eriboea^  a  bold  son^  due  by  the 
''  fates  :  in  body  invulnerable^  as  me  whom  now 
''  encircles  this  skin  of  the  beasts  which,  first  of 


f  47.  AlcyoneUB  is  called  j3ov-  Hey.  Pind.Cannin.ui.405.  Henn. 

poravy  because  he  had  stolen  the  Nott    The  Scholiast  hints  at  the 

oxen  of  the  sun,  which  Hercules  same   explanation.      Hey.   Pin4* 

took  away  from  him.     Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  848.  S.    If  you  pre-^ 

Cflrmm.  ii.  841.  S.  serve  the  reading  as  in  the  ttxt^ 

g  65.    Read    Itivi^   &iitf.     See  understand  after,  Cccs^v  iifAvy  the 

Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  685.  V.  L.  words  ycyi|<r6^yoy  r^  wcSia, 

Hennann  preserres  the  old  read-  h  66.  This  Eriboea,  or,  as  Pan- 

isg,  Wivov  Afi6vy  but  erases  the  sanias  calls  her,  Periboea,  was 

eoooma  after  the  latter  word.  Con-  daughter  to  AlcaUums,  son  of  Pe» 

struction :  vvv  <rc  XiWofiai  iraiSa  lops,  and  king  of  B&egaia.    It  ap- 

SufSfi  Tifity  Khvov  Afibv  fuupiSunf  pelirs  by  these  verses,  that  Tela- 

TtKiffai.  I  ask  of  thee  for  this  man  mon  now  expected  an  oflbpring  from 

a  son,  to  make  my  host  blessed,  her.    Schmid.  ItthmioiiB.  117. 
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^'  my  toils^  I  slew  erewhile  in  Nemea :  and  may 
'*  his  soul  be  the  same.*'  * 

Having  spoke  these  things^  Jove  sent  him  theSTR.s.75. 
mighty  eagle^  lord  of  birds  :  sweet  joy  moved  him 
in  his  soul^  and  like  some  seer  speakings  the  hero 
said: 

''  Telamon^  the  boy^  whom  thou  askest^  thou 
^'  shalt  have :  and  do  thou^  after  the  name  of  the 
''  bird  that  has  appeared/  call  him  mighty  Ajax^ 
''  wondrous  in  the  labours  of  Mars*  race.'^ 

Thus^  of  a  truths  speaking,  he  sat  down : — ^but 
to  me  it  were  long  to  blazon  their  whole  exploits. 
For  I  have  come^  O  Muse^  steward  of  hymns  to 
Phylacides^  and  to  Pytheas^  and  to  Euthymenes : 
in  Argive^  mode,  all  shall  of  a  surety  be  said  in 
few  words. 


i  71.  ^vfibc  ^  Moduty  i.  e.  am-  ^  in  short  Bpace  their  most  glo- 

MtMS  habeat  eandem  indoUm  cum  ew^  ''  rious  deeds."    The  Argivea  and 
j^ty  sit  etiam  suo  modo  ^pificroc.  *  Laconians  were  famed  for  the  bre- 

Schmid.  Isthmionn.  118.  vity  of  their  discourse,  so  much  so, 

k  7d.    AlaQ  from   &itoq.     See  that  most  of  the  modem  languages 

page  70,  note  (n).    Sophocles  in-  have  preserved  the  a^ective  JA- 

trodnces  the  same  hero  as  deriving  eotdc :  the  lonians  were,  on  the  con- 

his  name  from  at,  €&-  the  cry  of  trary,fond  of  fiojcpoXoycav,  length!- 

grief  at  his  calamities.  ness  of  speech ;  it  is  rather  strange 

1  86 — 87.  Paraphrase : ''  It  were  we  have  not  preserved  the  classical 

**  over-long  for  me  to  ran  through  term  for  that  diarrhoea  of  wordSn 

^  all  the  praises  dne  to  these  Aea-  imder  which  the  pnlpit,  the  senate,^ 

''  cidae ;  mine,  therefore,  be  it,  fol-  and  the  bar  now  suffer  so  griey« 

«  lowing  in  my  strains  the  exam-  ously. 
^  pie  of  Laconian  brevity,  to  sum 
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Ant.s.88.  For  the  brilliaDt  sons  and  their  maternal  uncles 
have  borne  off  victories  in  the  Pancratium  ;  three 
from  the  Isthmus^  and  the  well-wooded  Nemea  : 
Ha !  what  a  share  of  hymns  have  they  brought 
to  light  ?  With  the  fairest  dew  of  the  Graces 
they  water  the  Psalychidae's  tribe:  and  having 
raised  the  house  of  Themistius^  they  dwell  in  this 
land  friendly  to  the  gods  :  Lampon  too^  *'  giving 
'^his  mind  to  noble  deeds/ '"^  honours  greatly 
that,  the  speech  of  Hesiod^  and  repeating,  exhorts 
his  sonsj  bringing  to  his  city  public  glory.  Through 

ep.s.101. his  benefits  to  strangers  he  is  loved:  pursuing 
moderation  in  mind^  and  in  deed  also  observing 
moderation  :  nor  is  his  tongue  alien  to  his  heart. 

^To  athlet  men""  thou   wouldest  say  he  is, 

among  other  stones^  a  Naxian  hone,  sharpener  of 
the  steel. 

On  them  will  I  pour  the  Dircean  strain,  which 
the  deep-girt  daughters  of  Mnemosyne  of  the 
golden  vest  have  produced,  fast  by  Cadmus'  well- 
walled  gates. "" 

m  OS.  According  to  the  Scho.  ''  lor  the  conquest,  I  compaxe  him 

liast,   that  half-rerse : fttXirn  <<  to  a  hone  of  Naxoa :"  one  of  the 

di  roi  fyyov  ^^iXXci,  is  the  passage  Cydades,  famous  for  that  pcodnc 

to  which  Pindar  alludes.  tion. 

n    106—107.    Read :    AvSpcLwtv  o  lOS.  irlccv  iid  r^  <^«if  Aapcac 

a^XtlToimv  ln/uv,  &c.  Hey.  Find.  9^  (ties  illos,  patrem  cm  duelras 

Carmm.i.  639.  Nott  Paraphrase:  filiis)   est    irrigarCy  nt   wt^ridw. 

**  In  his  skill  to  sharpen  athlets  Hey.  Pind.  CamnL  i.  640. 


THE  SEVENTH 

ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  STREPSIADES  OF  THEBES, 

Conqueror  m  the  PaneraHum. 


Aroumeht. 


Having  mentioned  the  ancient  glories  of  Thebes,  the  poet 
passes  OB  to  Strepsiades'  victory,  1**27.  He  next  com* 
memorates  his  uncle,  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  27 — 55. 
He  then  returns  to  the  conqueror. 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE  VII. 


TO    STREPSIADES    OF    THEBES, 

Ckmquercr  in  the  Pamcratium. 


Str.  1.  In  i;vbich^"  O  happy  Thebes^  of  thine  ancient 
native  glories  dost  thou  mostly  cheer  thy  soul  ? 
Say,  M^hether  is  it  \vhen  thou  broughtest  forth  the 
full-haired  Bacchus,  assessor  to  Ceres  of  the  brazen 


a  1.  Heyne  obaeirety  that  the 
poet  hu  ne^ected  the  adrioe  giren 
him  by  his  mistreBS  of  poesy,  Co- 
riimay  in  hringing  together,  both 
here  and  In  the  opening  of  the 
tenth  Nemean,  so  many  ancient 
&ble8 :  the  sublime,  patriotic,  end 
morel  ideas,  contained  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Ode,  mnst,  how- 
erer,  secure  it  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  lyric  compositions 
of  Pindar,  and  justify  Heyne's 
opinion  brought  forward  in   his 

prefiwe,  "  Sunt etiam  in 

**  Isthniiis  oarmina,  quae  Olympils 
^  meo  quidem  seasu  stmctorae  fe- 
^  lidtate  et  sententianim  gravitate 
''piaestant"    Hey.  Find.  Catmrn. 


i.  641,  and  zxt. 

Pindar,  it  appears,  had  composed 
the  following  lines:  'Ivunvbv  ^ 
XpvffaSAKarov  McX(av,— ^  K.<i^ 
ftoVf  4  Siraprfiv  Up6i¥  yivoQ^       ^ 

rAv  KvavdfitrvKa  BiiPav, ^  rd 

rAvToKfiov  v^voc  *HpajcX4oc,— ^ 
rdv  Acov^tfmi  iroXvyodlanfiay,'*— 

^  yaiJMV  \mvkuIX*vov  'Apftoviact 

vfivif^fMv.  Corinna  bade  him  sow 
with  the  hand,  and  not  tKf  rf  9v- 
\&K(f,  Hey.  Find.  Cannm.  iii.  64. 
Fragmm.  ex  Encomm. 

Understand  after  each  of  the 
coitfunctions  ^,  fjiaktrra  tft^pcuwc 
or,  according  to  the  SchoUastfs  ex- 
pression, Kara  wdvrmv  9i  dwb  soc- 
vov  rb  i^fpavag  AKovvrhv, 


OD£  VII.  an 

cymlMils?  Or  receivtog^  ia  the  midn^fat^  fhe 
noblest  of  the  gods^  snowing  gold^  when  standing 
Tfithin  Amphitryon's  doors  he  approached  hisANx.i.o. 
spouse^  b^etting  Hercules?  Or  when**  thou  didst 
gladden  thy  mind  with  Tiresias'  wise  prophe* 
cies?  Or  when  with  lolaus^  skilled  in  steeds? 
Or  when  with  the  Spartans/  of  the  unwearied 
lance  ?  Or  when  to  equestrian  Argos  thou  sent'st 
from  the  battle-shout  Adrastus^  reft  of  yery  many 
companions  ?  Or  when  on  firm  foot  thou  didst  £p.  i.  it. 
fix  the  Lacedaemonians'  Doric  colony^  and  thy 
sonSy  the  Aegidae^  through  the  Pythian  oracles> 
stormed  Amyclae  ? 

But  the  olden  glory  slumbers ;  unmindful  too 
are'  mortals/  of  that  which  no  prime  flower  of 
poesy  has  arrived  at  yoking  to  the  glorious  streams  STR.a.25. 
of  words.  Make  ready,  therefore^  the  chorus^ 
with  the  sweet-toned  hymn  for  Strepiades.  For 
from  Isthmus  he  bears  the  pancrastic  triumph^  he 
in  vigour  marvellous,  and  fair  to  look  upon :  nor 
does  he  hold  worth  inferior  to  bis  frame. 

He  alike  is  illumed  by  the  Muses  of  the  violet  Ant.2.ss. 

b  11— IS.  ConstnictiOB:  ^  {stA-  ^Tafn'iSy(]htKa)f6riLit^:&wapToic, 

Xtera  ihfpavae  ^ftitv  rc^v  rirt)  d  34 — ^26.  Comitnietioii :  Ajtv^fk" 

W{wbfpava^  aitr6v)Aftfl  Tcipcffioo  otrlc  ihi  pporol  (ictlyov)  S  rt  fi^ 

jSovXoK,  pro  iui  fiovKAy.    fiovXal  (jh)  JUnvy  Sxpov  eofiac  k^UniTwu 

•ntom  pro  fMvrfZau    Hey.  Find.  Kvykv  (for  Kvytlv)  cXvroic  hrittp 

.  i.  643.  (&oa?C9  i*  e.  M^^eu  Iirtmy.    Hey. 


c  IS.  See  Isth.  i.  p.  SS2.  oote  (*)    Find.  Camim.  i.  644. 


aSB  ISTHMIANS. 

locks  9  ami  gave  a  new  wreath*  to  his  maternal 
tmcle^  hk  namesake^  uato  whom  Mars^  of  the  ^ra- 
aen  backler^  brought  death.**^— But  to  the  brave 
honour  is  in  store :  for  know  all  as  certain^  whoso 

Ep.  2. 41.  in  this  the  cloud  of  war  repels  from  his  native 
land  the  hail  of  bloody  hurling  death  on  the  em- 
batlicd  file,  he  heaps  up  for  his  race/  whether 
living  or  dying,  gloiy  most  mightj  among  his  fd- 
low*citizens. — Son  of  Diodotns/  emulating  the 
vrarlike  Meleager^  emulating  too  Hector  and  Am- 
phiaraus^  thou  didst  breathe  forth  thy  fair-flow- 

STi.s.49.ered  age  amid  the  throng  of  hostile  fighters,  in  ^%e 
fidd  where  e'en  to  the  utmost  verge  of  hope  die 
bravest  kept  up  the  war-struggle. — ^Then  did  I 
suffer  woe  unspeakable.--**- 

But  now,  the  tempest  passed^  Earth's  shaker 

has  yielded  to  me  calm  :  now  will  I  sing,  placing* 

the  wreaths  around  jf&n  victor's  locks :  may  the 

Ant  s. 67.  envy  of  the  immortals  not  o'erturn,  to  my  old  age. 


e  S4.  I  have  followed  Roppe*s  "  and  both  in  life  and  death  heaps 

coi^tiiTe,ffaiviv<^^oc,  and  taken  ''up  glory  moat  mighty  for  the 

the  latter  word  in  the  sense  of  a  ^  mce  of  his  countrymen."  Gedike, 

crown  made  from  branches.    See  Pind.  Carmm.  Sell.  S6). 

Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  646,  and  ii.  g  44.  '*  Son  of  Diodetns,"  i.  e. 

147.  according  to  all  piobahilitss  the 

f  43.  a^^MVy  see  what  has  been  uiole  of  Strapsiades,  whoa   he 

9aid  eoaoenittg  this  word  at  01*t.  jnst  mentioned.    In  the  ftUofwittg 

M^7,  p.  S6,  note  (g.)    The  iwb  of  Ime  06^1  Um^,  poet  fot  acvkiy,  signi- 

the  following  line  Heyne  makes  to  tying  hare  tmubiting,  imitMliDg^  an 

gOTcm  itvriir.    Gedlke  Joins  <&ir6  idea  that  contains  williin  it  that  of 

to  ^av^j  and  iiOTwp  to  y**^  praise. 


ODE  VII. 


to  the  foted  hour^  the  present  joy  ^  which  in  peace 
pursuing  I  approach :  [i.  e.  honour  with  song :] 
for  alike  we  die  all ;  unequal  though  our  lot  may 
be.  But  whoso  directs  his  eye  to  distant  things^ 
yet  will  he  fall  short  of  reaching  the  brass-payed^ 
seat  of  the  gods  :  the  winged  Pegasus  threw  his 
lord  Bellerophon  when  he  attempted  to  approach  £p. 

the  heavenly  seat  and  Jove's  council. An 

end  most  bitter  awaits  unlawful  sweets :  but^  O 
Loxias,  who  bloomest  in  thy  golden  tresses^  grant 
thou  to  us  in  Pytho  too  a  crown  flowering;  with 
thy  strains. 


S.  65. 


h  66—68.  epcLTTHv,  Topdeiftw, 
Ivo'XkuVy  vift/fJiiVy  Kivilv,  SuiDAS. 
— ^Ilie  coiutractiOD,  according  to 
Heyne,  is:  fii}  ^paotrkria  ^6vog 
ii^av&riav  (pro  ccnsercet)  (ic)  yn- 
paCy  h  "Tt  rbv  fUpffifiov  ai^va^  6  n 
rtpirvbv  k^dfupoy  itrnKtav  irufu, 
ornate  for  Sukti  Tb  ripirvSv.  As 
i^iupov  may  either  signify,  he- 
Umging  to  the  prueiU  tUuf,  or  Aop- 
pening  each  day ;  Koppe  takes  the 
latter  meaning,  and  translates,  **  At 
^  immortalinm  ne  contorbet  invi- 
^  dia  (hoc  menm  studinm :)  qudd 
''  jucnnditatemqiioque-die-oblatam 
**  sectans  tranquillns  accedo  ad  se- 
<<  nectatem  fataleqne  aevnm."  The 
student  cannot  do  better  than  con- 
sult Heyne's  most  acute  learned 
note  on  this  very  difficult  passage. 

i  6S.  Dr.  Bumaby  Oreen  (the 
author  of  some  metrical  composi- 
tions, which  he  styles  Translations 
fnm  Pindar,  although   they  no 

3 


more  resemble  the  Odes  of  our 
poet  than  thei  sign  of  the  village 
pot-house  does  the  object  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent)  has  thought 
proper  to  introduce  in  a  note  the 
following  piece  of  acrimonious  non- 
sense :  **  x''^^^^^  ^  ^®  to*^ 
^  may  seem  a  whimsical  epithet  for 
<<  the  ethereal  mansions.  Heathen, 
^*  like  its  kindred,  Popish  enthusi- 
^  asm,  rather  dealt  in  ornaments  of 
<<  gold  than  of  brass.  Artificial 
'*  lustre  is  requisite  to  dispel  the 
«  gloom,  which  disgraces  the  de- 
^  Totion  of  either.''  The  learned 
Doctor  would  have  done  wel],  be- 
fore  he  attacked  a  numerous  body 
of  his  fellow  Christians,  to  recol- 
lect that  sarcastic  abuse  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  charity  of  which  we 
boast,  and  that  such  irrelevant  re- 
marks honour  neither  the  head  nor 
the  heart  of  their  snithor. 


B 


THE  EIGHTH 

ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  CLEANDER  OF  AEGINA, 

Conqueror  t»  the  Pumeratium* 


Aroumbvt. 


The  iarasion  of  the  Persians  being  repelled,  the  poet  bids 
apply  the  mind  to  singing  hymns,  1 — 33.  That  it  is  fit  a 
Theban  should  joy  in  the  glory  of  Aegina,  since  both  that 
island  and  Thebes  proceeded  from  the  same  origin,  33— 45. 
Hence  a  digression  to  the  fables  of  the  Aeacidae,  and  the 
nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus,  45—104.  And  next  to  the 
praise  of  Achilles,  104— -133.  He  then  returns  to  the 
conqueror,  and  praises  his  unde,  and  next  Cleander 
himself. 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE    VIII. 

TO    OLEANDER    OF    AEGINA, 

Ctmqueror  in  the  Pancratium, 


DucB.  1.  Ye  youths,  speeding  to  his  sire%  Telesarchus'^ 
splendent  portal^  let  some  one  collect  for  Olean- 
der and  his  youth  the  choral  triumph^  glorious  re- 
lief from  woes,  meed  of  Isthmian  victory,  and 
since  he  gained  the  conquest  of  the  games  in 
Nemea .  For  him,  e'en  I,  though  sorrow- 
ing in  mind,  am  asked  to  call  the  golden  muse : 
but  relieved  from  great  distress,  fall  we  not  into 
want  of  wreaths !  nor,  my  soul^  do  thou  cherish 
grief:  and  ceasing  from  useless  griefs,  publish  we 
some  sweet  strain,  now  the  toil  is  past :  since 
some  deity  has  turned  from  over  our  head  the 

DiAEft.  2.  stone  of  Tantalus,  dire  toil  to  Hellas.  But  the 
fear  gone  by  dispels  heavy  care  :  and  ever  best  is 
all  that  is  present :  for  o'er  men  hangs  insidious 
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time^  hurrying  life's  stream ;  yet  with  liberty  are 
e'en  these  to  mortals  curable. 

Man  it  behoves  to  cherish  goodly  hope :  him 
also  that  has  been  nurtured  in  Thebes  of  the  seven 
gates^  it  behoves  to  give  first  to  Aegina  the  flower 
of  hymns :  for  from  one  father  were  born  two 
daughters/  last  of  Asopus'  offsprings  and  they 
were  pleasing  to  sovereign  Jove ;  who  fast  by 
fair-flowing  Dirce^  placed  the  one  queen  of  the 
city:  thee,  Aegifia,  bringing  to  the  Oenopian  **  duer.  s. 
isle,  he  compressed^  there  to  his  loud-thundering 
aire  didst  thou  bring  forth  Aeacus,  of  alh  on 
earth  the  most  honoured  :  Aeacus,  I  say,  who  de- 
cided for  the  gods"^  the  quarrel :  of  him  the  godly 
sons  excelled,  and  so  the  warlike  sons  of  his  sons, 
in  encountering  with  valour  the  clash  of  war, 
brazen  and  woeful :  they  too  were  wise,  and  in 
mind  prudent. 

Of  these  virtues  too  were  the  assemblies  of  the 
blessed  mindful,  when,  for  Thetis'  hand  disputed 
splendent  Jove  and  Neptune,  each  seeking  that 
she  might  be  the  fair-faced  partner  of  his  bed  : 
for  love  possessed  them  ;  but  the  deathless  minds 
of  the  gods  allowed  them  not  the  union,  for  they 


a  SS — 40.  Hie  kindred  between  the  poet  is  alluding  to  some  &ble 

Aegina  and   Thebes  has  before  unknown   to   him,   according   to 

been  mentioned  by  the  poet  which,  it  seems,  Aeacns  must  ha^e 

b  45.  Oenopiay  the   old   name  set  umpire  in  some  dispute  of  the 

for  Aegina.  gods.  Hey.  Find.  Caimm.  i.  eS7. 

c  48<-49.  Heyne  obserres,  that 
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DiAftft.4.  attended  to  the  oracle  :  standing  amid  them  pro* 
phetic  Themis  spake : 

It  was  fated  the  ocean  goddess  should  produce 
a  king  more  excellent  than  his  sire^  who  in  his 
hand  would  brandish  another  shaft  more  mighty 
than  the  thunder-bolt,  or  than  the  unconquered 
trident,  should  she  mingle  with  Jove^  or  Jove's 
brother.  '^  Do  ye  then/'  «o  she  said,  ^*  cease : 
''allotted  a  mortal  bed,  may  she  see^  slain  in  war, 
*'  her  son,  in  hand  like  to  Mars,  in  the  prime 
''  vigour  of  feet,  like  to  the  lightning :  my  behest 
''  is,  that  to  Peleus,  son  of  Aeacus,  she  be  giveo^ 
''  a  reward  for  marriage,  to  him  whom,  so  we  are 
'^  told,  lolcus'  plain  feeds,  most  pious  of  men. 
''  Let  the  news  hie  straight  to  Chiron's  immortal 
DiAEi.  5.  *'  cave :  nor  shall  Nereus'  daughter  again  deli- 
''  ver  to  us  the  leaves  of  quarrels ;  but  in  the 
'^  mid-month  eve  depose  beneath  the  hero  the 
"  brazen  curb  of  maidenhood." 

Thus,  addressing  the  sons  of  Cronus,  spoke  the 
goddess  :  and  they  with  their  deathless  eye-brows 
nodded  assent :  nor  did  the  fruit  of  words  rot 
unused;  for,  men  say,  that  e'en  the  sovereign  god 
'tended  Thetis'  nuptials:  and  the  mouths  of  poets 
proclaimed  to  the  unknowing  Achilles'  youthfui 
valour. 

Who  stained  with  gore  the  vine-bearing  My- 
sius,  sprinkling  the  plain  wjth  Telephus'  black 
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death  :  and  for  the  Atridae  buitt  the  bridge  ofDiAsn.o. 
return  ;  he  delivered  too  Helen^  having  with  his"*' 
spear  sundered  the  nerves  of  Troy^  which  had 
erewhile  repelled  from  tlie  murderous  fight  him 
arrajing  the  battle  in  the  field  ;  and  he  sundered 
alike  Memnon's  haughty  life,  and  Hector  and 
others  of  the  brave ;  unto  whom  shewing  Pro- 
serpine's mansion^  Achilles^  prince  of.  the  Aea- 
cidae^  exalted  his  Aegina  and  his  race.  Him^ 
when  dead^  the  strains  of  harmony  abandoned 
not :  but  fast  by  his  pyre  and  tomb  stood  the 
Heliconian  maids,  and  shed  the  much-famed  wail- 
ing; for,  of  a  truth,  it  pleased  the  immortals  to 
give  the  valiant  man,  e'en  when  deceased,  to  the 
goddess'  hymns. 

This  e'en  it  behoves  to  do;  and  speeds  theDiAEu.7. 
muse's  car"*  to  sing  the  memorial  of  Nicocles'  pu- 
gilistic victory,  and  to  exalt  him  who  won  the 
Isthmian  flower  of  Doric  smallage ;  after  that 
he,  the  same  hero,  had  erewhile  o'ercome  the 
neighbouring  men,  everthrowing  with  his  hand, 
not  to  be  avoided  :  nor  him,  a  noble  father's  bro* 
ther,  does  his  nephew  disgrace.-  bid  some  one 
bind  to  Oleander,  for  his  pancrastic  triumph,  the 
myrtle  wreath :  for  him  did  Alcathous'  list  greet 


d  13S.  Id  quod  etiaxnnum  ra-  At  line  ISS.  1  have  adopted 
tionem  habet,  et  facere  consala-  Heyne's  readiog,  Av^tfiovj  inatead 
nemn  eat ;  et  (propterea)  procedit  •  of  Av  iiird.  The  Nicocles  here  men- 
Muaarum  cnrnis,  &c.  tioned  was  uncle  to  Oleander. 
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with  yictoiy«  and  so  the  youths  erst  in  Epidau- 
rus :  to  praise  him  is  easy  to  the  good :  for  he 
hath  not  in  secret  consumed  a  youth  unexpe- 
rienced of  noUe  deeds. 


END  OF  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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SECTION  I. 
OF  THE   ORIGINAL   OF  THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES. 

X  HE  vanity  of  the  Grecians  in  magnifying  their 
antiquities  is  remarkable  in  every  part  af  their  his- 
tory. There  was  scarce  a  considerable  town^  or 
family  of  any  note^  that  did  not  boast  itself  de- 
scended from  some  god^  and  shew  a  pedigree  de- 
duced from  the  earliest  ages  of* the  world.  This 
fiibulous  and  extravagant  nobility  served  for  a 
common  topic  of  flattery  among  all  their  poets, 
not  to  add  orators  and  historians  :  too  many  in- 
stances of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Odes 
of  Pindar. 

It  is  no  wonder  theuj  if  in  the  accounts  of  their 
religious  institutions  we  meet  with  the  same  mix- 
ture of  fable,  the  same  pretensions  to  antiquity^ 
and  an  original  derived  some  way  or  other  from 
.the  gods.  Their  deities  were  born  in  the  fabulous 
age,  and  had  taken  possession  of  all  Greece  long 

VOL.  II.  B 
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before  the  birth  either  of  history  or  chronology  ; 
vrhich  did  not  come  in  use  till  some  time  after 
the  restitution  of  the  Olympic  games^  by  Iphitus^ 
the  Elean. 

Whoever^  therefore^  would  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  original  establishment  of  these  games^ 
must  be  contented  with  such  an  account  of  it  as 
was  either  invented  or  received  by  the  Eleans^  in 
whose  territory,  and  under  whose  directions  they 
were  celebrated  ;  an  account  made  up  of  fables 
and  traditions. 

And  indeed  the  Eleans  are  of  all  people  the 
most  to  be  excused  for  mingling  fables  with  their 
accounts  of  an  institution^  that  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  subsisted  before  the  use  of 
chronological  dates  and  records  :  the  first  exiAni- 
pie  of  which  they  themselves  gave  in  the  register 
of  the  Olympic  conquerors,  which  they  began  to 
keep  soon  after  the  restoration  of  th^se  games  ; 
and  by  the  Invehtibn  of  which  they  have  made  a 
sufficient  expiation,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
for  all  their  countrymen.  For  if  they  have  given 
us  fable  and  tradition,  where  \ve  might  have  ex- 
pected history;  they  have  in  return  helped  w  to 
the  means  ^f  distinguishing  thenceforward  be- 
tween one  and  the  other  ;  and  of  having  tnrth 
and  history,  where  we"  couM  otherwise  hope  i^ 
have  met  with  nothing  but  fable  and  imposture. 
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Let.  tlietD>  then^  l^e  indulged  in  a  vanity^  vfhich 
they  have  ip  common  ^itb  all  the  nations  of  the 
vi^ojrld^  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  in  which 
they  were  flattered  and  encouraged  not  a  little  by 
the  great  reputation  of  the  Olympic  games.  For, 
to  say  truths  the  sanctity  and  solemnity  of  that 
festival ;  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated  ;  and  the  great  value 
set  upon  the  Olympic  crowns^  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  Greece^  were  arguments  sufficient 
to  have  induced  even  the  most  scrupulous  histo* 
rian  to  receive  a  traditiouj  or  adopt  a  fable>  that 
furnished  bitn  with  a  founder^  worthy  of  so  sacred 
and  august  an  institution. 

.  Accordingly,  the  greatest  and  most  venerable 
personages  of  antiquity/  the  Idaean  Hercules, 
Ciymenus,  Endymion,  Pelops,  and  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Alcmcna,  have  been  severally  introduced 
as  the  inventors  or  revivers  of  these  games  ;  and, 
to  support  their  different  pretensions^  reasons  have 
been  sought  for,  and  arguments  produced  fr^om 
among  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  laws 
^nd  customs  of  this  solemnity.  Thus  Pausanias,^ 
for  example,  tells  us,  that  these  games  were  or- 
dered to  be  celebrated  every  Jive  years,  because 
the  brothers,  called  the  Idaei  Dactyli,  of  whom 
the  Idaean  Hercules  was  the  elder,  were  five  in 

a  Paus.  I.  ▼.  b  Ibid* 
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number ;  to  vboni  in  particular^  as  also  to  his 
four  brethren^  an  altar  was  consecrated  at  Oljm- 
pia^  by  Cljmenus,  wbo  was  descended  from  this 
Hercules,  and  is  said  to  have  celebrated  tbese 
games  fifty  years  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
The  term  Athletae,  (a  name  signifying  those  who 
contended  for  the  prize^  called  also  Athlon^)  is  bj 
others  derived  from  Aethlius,  the  father  of  Endy- 
mion/  who,  as  well  as  his  sons,  is  reckoned  among 
the  founders  of  this  festival.  And  as  for  Pelops, 
that  hero  was  held  in  such  high  veneration  at 
Olympia/  that  the  Eleans  in  their  sacrifices  gave 
him  the  preference,  even  before  Jupiter  himself ; 
for  which  they  alleged  the  practice  of  Herctilesj 
the  son  of  Alcmena ;  to  whose  labours  also,  as 
Pindar  informs  us,*  they  were  indebted  for  their 
olive-crown. 

But  not  contented  with  a  founder,  who  was 
mortal  by  his  mother's  side,'  the  Eleans  have  car- 
ried their  antiquities  still  higher,  and  name  for 
the  authors  of  these  games  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ; 
who,  as  they  pretend,  in  the  very  place  where 
these  games  were  afterwards  celebrated,  wrestled 
with  each  other  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Others  aflSrm,  that  they  were  instituted  by  Ju- 
piter, in  commeriioration  of  his  victory  over  the 

Easeb.  Chron.  .  e  Olymp.  Ode  iii. 

d  Schol.  ad  Find.  Olymp.  Ode  i.  f  Paiu.  1.  r. 
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Titang ;  and  that  Apollo  id  particular  signalized 
hioiself^  by  gaining  two  victories  ;  one  over  Mer- 
cury in  the  foot-race^  and  another  over  Mars  in 
the  combat  of  the  Caestus.  And  this^  say  they,  is 
the  reason  that  the  exercise  of  ^  leaping  (one  of 
the  five  exercises  of  the  Pentathlon,)  is  always 
accompanied  with  flutes  playing  Pythian  airs ; 
because  those  airs  are  consecrated  to  Apollo^  and 
becaase  Apollo  gained  two  victories  in  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

In  this  account  we  may  observe  history  (for 
there  is  something  of  historical  truth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  these  traditions  J  swelling  by  d^rees, 
and  growing  insensibly  into  fable  ;  till  by  a  pro- 
gress, like  that  of  fame  in  VirgiL^  its  bulk  be- 
comes too  big  for  truth  and  probability,  and 
reaching  at  length  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  there 
totally  disappears,  lost  and  confounded,  with  the 
rest  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  in  the  clouds  of 
mythology  and  superstition. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  names  of  several 
other  heroes  of  those  early  ages,  who,  by  different 
authors^  are  said  to  have  celebrated  these  games. 
The  last  of  these  was  Oxylus,  who  came  into  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  Heraclidcs.'  After  whom 
followed  so  long  an  intermission  of  that  solemnity, 
that  the  memory  of  it  was  almost  lost. 

g  Pau».  1.  V.  .  h  Aeneid.  it.  i  Fan*.  I.  ▼• 
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The  occasions  of  celebnttii^  the  Qly«|pie 
games  seem  to  have  been  varioMs.  Sir  IsaskC 
Newton  is  of  opinion/  *'  That  they  were  origi- 
'^  nallj  celebrated  in  triumph  for  victories  ;  first 
'*  by  Hercules  Idaeus  upon  the  conquest  of  Saturo 
*'  and  the  Titans  ;  and  then  by  Ciymenus  opoii 
V  his  coming  to  reign  in  the  Terra  Curetum ; 
**  then  by  Endymion  upon  his  conquering  Cly- 
'^  menus ;  and  afterwards  by  Pelops  upon  his 
*'  conquering  Aetolus ;  and  by  Hercules  upon  his 
^'  killing  Augeas ;  and  by  Atreus  upon  his  repel- 
''  ling  the  Heraclides  ;  and  by  Oxyjkis  upon  the 
''return  of  the  Heraclides  into  Peloponnesus/' 
This  opinion  may  be  very  wdl  supported  out  of 
ancient  authors.  Pindar  expressly  teUs  us^  in  his 
Second  Olympic  Ode^  that  Hercules  instituted 
this  festival  to  Jupiter,  on  occasion  of  the  victory 
he  obtained  over  Augeas.  But  the  oracle  deli- 
vered to  the  Peloponnesians,  at  (be  restitution  of 
these  games  by  Ipbitus,  says  they  were  celebrated 
first  by  Pisus  in  honour. of  Jupiter;'  then  by 
Pelops  twice ;  first,  upon  his  coming  to  settle  in 
Grreece,  and  a  second  time  at  lh$  funeral  of 
Oenomaiis ;  and  after  him,  by  H^rcules^  in  me* 
mory  of  Pelops  ;  "^  at  whose  d^b  likewise,  as 
Velleius  Paterculus  informs  us,  they  had  before 
been  celebrated  as  funeral  games  by  his  son 
Atreus  ;  upon  which  occasion,  says  the  same  au- 
thor, Hercules  canie  off  victor  in  all  the  exercises* 

k  Chrai.  p.  166.  '    1  Pblegon.  m  L.  i.  c.  8, 
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And  indeed  this  accdant  of  tlie  occasion  of  cde«* 
brating  the  Olympic  games^  is  very  agreeable  to 
a  ciistbm,  vrbieh,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Pin* 
dar^  and  all  the  Greek  writers^  prevailed  very 
much  in  those  heroic  ages.  Gamesj  with  prize$ 
for  the  conquerors^  were  the  usual  compliment^ 
and  made  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
the  funeral  of  every  person  of  note  and  quality. — 
The  expense  of  these  games  was  sometimes  borne 
by  the  relations  and  friends,  of  the  deceased^  as  we 
may  see  by  the  example  of  Achilles^  who.  out. of 
his  own  treasures  gave  the  prizes^  and  those  of  no 
inconsiderable  value^  to  the  conquerors  in  the 
g&mes>  by  him  celebrated  at  the  frimeral  of  Patron 
cltis;  Sometimes  tkt  funeral  was;  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  public  ;  and  an  anniversary  ^olem'ni- 
zattoh  of  games  was  enacted  in  honour  of  the 
deceased  :  such  were  those  instituted  by  a*!  de>- 
cree  of  the  Syracusians^  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  the  godlike  virtues  of  Timoleon^  their  deliverer 
add  legislator*    . 

To  one  or.  other,  therefore,  of  these  customs,  in 
all  likelihood^  was  owing  the  original  of  the 
Olympic  games ;  as  also  of  those  celebrated  kt 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth^  at  Delphi^  Nemea,  and 
indeed  in  every  considerable  town  throughout,  all 
Greece.  It  is  hot  so  easy  to  assign  a  reason  how 
those  celebrated  at  Otympia  came  to  have  .the 

&  Pl»t  in  Tnol. 
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rank  and  precedency  of  all  the  other ;  some  of 
which  were  dedicated  to  the  same  god^  and  could 
boast  as  venerable,  and  as  ancient  a  foundation* 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  of  this 
preference^  all  the  people  of  Greece  acquiesced  in 
it^  and  agreed  to  bestow  the  first  honours  upon 
the  Olympic  conquerors,^ 

It  cannot,  however,  I  think,  be  pretended,  that 
these  games  were  in  any  very  great  estimation  be* 
fore  the  time  of  their  restitution  by  Iphitus.  This 
may  very  fairly  be  concluded  as  well  from  the 
diversity  and  uncertainty  of  the  accounts  concern- 
ing the  original  and  authors  of  them,  as  from  the 
silence  of  Homer,  who,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships,  (where  he  takes  occasion  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  name  and  situation  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Greece,)  makes  no  mention  of  Olympia ; 
nor  when  he  speaks  of  Elis,  and  the  river  Alpheus, 
as  he  doth  in  many  parts  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  does  he  give  the  least  hint  of  the 
Olympic  games ;  though  we  are  told  by  other 
authors  that  they  were  celebrated  by  Pelops^  the 
grandfather,  and  afterwards  in  his  honour  by 
Atreus,  the  father  of  Agamemnon.  Homer,  be- 
sides, makes  frequent  mention  of  games,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  introduces 
his  greatest  heroes  contending  in  the  very  same 
kind  of  exercises,  with  those  practised  in  the  sta- 

o  Sm  Straboy  1.  tUL 
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dium  of  Olyrapia :  upon  which  occasioo,  had  the 
Olympic  games  been  then  in  such  estimation  as 
they  are  said  to  have  been^  one  may  believe  he 
would  not  have  failed  making  some  mention  of 
them  ;  as  vi^ell  to  render  more  illustrious  the  ma- 
jesty of  Agamemnon^  the  general  of  the  Greeks^ 
whose  grandfather  Pelops  was  worshipped  equally 
with  Jupiter  at  that  solemnity^  as  to  shew  from 
so  great  and  august  a  precedent  the  high  value  of 
the  honours  paid  by  Achilles  to  his  friend. 


SECTION  II. 
OF  THE  RESTITUTION  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  OAHES^. 

Iphitus^  king  of  Elis^  is  by  all  authors  said  to 
have  restored  the  Olympic  games :  which  is  not 
precisely  true  in  any  sense.  For  if  by  the  Olym- 
pic games  be  understood  the  religious  policy  and 
ordinances  of  that  festival ;  the  general  armistice 
or  truce  that  always  accompanied  its  solemniza- 
tion; the  public  mart*  or  fair  then  held  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce;  and  the  period  of  four  years^ 
called  the  Olympiad  :  all  these  he  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  restored^  as  to  have  been  the 
first  author  and  institutor  of  them.  For  of  most 
of  these  things  there  is  no  mention  before  his  time. 
Besides^  allowing  it  to  be  true^  that  there  were 

R  Veil.  Pat  lib.  I.  cap.  8. 
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games  celebrated  at  Oljmpia,  even  so  far  back  as 
the  golden  age,  and  that  there  ^as  a  temple  and 
sacrifices  of  the  same  date  to  Jupiter  Oljmpius  ; 
it  does  not  appear  any  where,  as  I  remember,  that 
all  the  Greeks  were  concerned  in  those  sacrifices, 
or  invited  to  partake  in  those  games.  It  should 
seem^  on  the  contrary,  by  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  they  were  celebrated  at  unequal  dis- 
tances of  time,  on  private  and  particular  occa* 
sions,  and  in  compliance  rather  with  fashion  and 
custom^  than  in  obedience  to  an  ordinance,  that 
required  their  solemnization  at  certain  and  stated 
periods.  If  by  the  Olympic  games  be  meant  what 
is  more  generally  understood  by  those  words,  the 
gymnastic  combats  and  horse  races  exhibited  in 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games.  For^  Pausanias 
tells  us,  that  he  restored  only  the  Foot  Race ;  the 
other  exercises  were  afterwards  added  by  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Eleans,  according  as  they  disco- 
vered or  recollected  what  had  formerly  been  prac- 
tised in  that  solemnity. 

But  Iphitus  indeed  may  with  great  justice  be 
styled  the  founder  of  the  Olympic  games.  For 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  reduced  that 
festival  into  a  regular  and  coherent  system  or 
form  ;  united  the  sacred  and  political  institutions; 

b  Yell.  Pat.  Uh.  v. 
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aod  gave  it,  by  the  establishment  ^f  the  Oljm- 
piad,  that  principle  of  life  and  duration,  as  ena- 
bled it  to  outlive  the  laws  and  customs^  the  li- 
berty, and  almost  the  religion  of  Greece. 

The  occasion  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Olympic  games  was  as  follows : 

Greece  at  that  time  being  torn  in  pieces  by 
civil  wars,*^  and  wasted  by  a  pestilence/  Iphitus, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  grandson  of 
Oxylus,  and  king  of  Elis,  concerned  at  the  cala- 
mities  under  which  his  country  then  laboured,  had 
recourse  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for  a  remedy  to 
those  evils ;  and  was  told  by  the  Pythoness,  that 
the  safety  of  Greece  depended  upon  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  th^  Olympic  games ;  the  non-ob- 
servance of  which  solemnity  had,  as  she  told 
them,  drawn  down  the  indignation  of  the  god  to  - 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  of  Hercules,  the  hero 
by  whom  it  was  instituted.     She  ordered  him, 

a  Paufl.  Ub.  ▼.  Phlegon.  Enseb.  reader  may  see  in  Sir  Isaac  New- 

Cj^Yon.  ^^'^  Chronology,  even  admitting 

d  In  the  Fragment  of  Phlegon,  what  seems  to  be  intimated  by 

ftmn  whence  tiie  greatest  part  of  Phlegon,   that  there    were    two 

the   following  account  is   taken,  kings  of  Elis  named  Iphitus,  be- 

Lycnrgns,  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  tween  whom  the  same  author  reck- 

*a]kd  one  Gleosthenes  of  Pisa,  are  ons  twenty-eight    Olyn^iads    to 

joined  with  Iphitus  in  restoring  the  have  passed,  during  which  time 

Olympic  games.     That  this   ac-  the  solemnization  of  the  Olympic 

count,  which  makes  L^curgus  co-  games  was  intermitted.    But  of 

temporary  with  Iphitus,  cannot  be  this  more  hereafter, 
reconciled  with   chronology,   the 
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therefore^  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Elis, 
to  set  about  restoring  the  celebration  of  that  fes- 
tival^ and  to  proclaim  a  truce  or  cessation  of  arms 
to  all  those  cities  who  were  desirous  of  partaking 
in  the  games.*  The  other  people  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus^  whether  jealous  of  tlie  pre-eminence  claimed 
by  the  Eleans  on  this  occasion,  or  from  a  spirit 
of  discord  and  dissension^  refusing  to  comply^  sent 
a  common  deputation  to  Delphi,  ordering  their 
deputies  to  interrogate  the  deity  very  strictly  con- 
cerning the  oracle  lately  reported  to  them  :  but 
the  priestess,  ever  ready  to  authorize  the  schemes 
of  kings  and  l^slators,  adhered  to  her  former 
answer ;  and  commanded  them  to  submit  to  the 
directions  and  authority  of  the  Eleans  in  the  or- 
dering and  establishing  the  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers.  The  Peloponnesians 
then  submitted,  and  allowed  the  people  of  Elis  to 
hold  their  festival,  and  proclaim  a  general  cessa- 
tion of  arms.  Thus  were  the  Olympic  games 
established  by  the  authority  of  Iphitus,  king  of 
Elis,  under  the  direction  of  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  nineteen  or  twenty  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  but  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  See  Newton's 
Chron.  p,  37,  38. 

•  Phlegon. 
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In  this  institutioD  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered :  first.  The  religious  ceremonies :  se- 
condly^ The  period  or  cycle  of  four  years>  called 
the  Olympiad :  and  thirdly^  The  Games^  compre- 
hending the  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
Of  each  of  which  I  propose  to  give  as  full  and 
particular  an  account  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect  from  the  imperfect  relations  of  Pausanias^ 
(M^ho  yet  is  more  copious  on  these  subjects  than 
any  ether  ancient  author^)  or  from  tlie  shorty  and 
oftentimes  obscure^  hints  and  allusions  scattered 
up  and  down  the  works  of  almost  all  the  Greek 
writers^  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse,^ 


SECTION  HI. 
OF  THE  REUOIOUS  CEREMONIES. 

Gree«b  ifldeed^  says*  Pausanias,  abounds  with 
spectacles^  which  even  in  description  cannot 
&il  of  exciting  our  admiration ;  yet^  continues  he^ 
there  is  no  one  solemnity  among  all  these  trans- 
acted witii  so  much  religious  pomp  and  care^  as 
the  ESeosiniaa  mysteries  and  the  Olympic  games. 
But  AS  neither  Pausanias,  nor  any  other  ancient 
writer  now  extant^  hath  thought  fit  to  give  us  a 
complete  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  se- 
veral rites  and  ceremonies  observed  on  these  so- 
ft Pam.  lib.  t. 
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lemn  festivals,  (some  of  wbich^  especially  those  in 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  all  the  Grecians  held  it 
unlawful  to  divulge^)  we  can  only  frame  to  our- 
selves a  general  idea  of  the  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence with  which  they  were  performed^  by  taking 
a  view  of  the  temples^  statues^  &c.  of  the  deities 
to  whom  they  were  consecrated.  Those  of  Ju- 
piter^ at  01ympia>  which  alone  relate  to  my  pre- 
sent subject^  are  thus  described  by  Pausanias^  in 
the  fifth  book  of  his  Journey  through  Greece, 

''  The  temple  of  Jupiter,"  says  he,  '*  is  erected 
'^  on  a  consecrated  piece  of  ground,  called  the 
**  Altis,  an  antique  word,  appropriated  to  this 
''  sacred  inclosure,  and  made  use  of  by  Pindar,^ 
''  who  tells  us,  that  this  haUowed  area  vvas  set 
'*  apart  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  by  Hercules 
"  himself.  The  temple  is  built  in  the  Doric  or- 
'^  der,  and  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  pe- 
''  ristyle  or  colonnade.  The  whole  edifice  is  com- 
'*  posed  of  a  beautiful  sort  of  marble,''  found  in 
''  that  country.  .  Its  height  to  the  roof  is  sixty- 
'*  eight  feet,  its  breadth  ninety-five,  and  its  length 
''  two  hundred  and  thirty.  The  architect  was 
'*  libon,  a  natiVe  of  that  country.  This  temple 
''  is  not  covered  with  earthen  tiles  burnt,  but  with 


b  Olymp.  Ode  x.  sembled  Parian  maible  in  colour 

c  Of  this  stone  or  marble  called  and  hardness,   but  was  not   so 

Poms,  Theophrastus,  and  Pliny  heavy. 

after  him,  informs  us,  that  it  re. 
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'^  marble^  brougbt  from  mouDt  Pentelicus^  near 
''  Athens^  and"^  cut  in  the  form  of  tiles.  On  each 
'^  corner  of  the  roof  is  placed  a  gilded  vase^  and 
''  on  the  top  of  the  pediment  a  statue  of  victory^ 
''  gilded  likewise^  under  which  is  hung  up  a 
'*  golden  shield^  with  the  figure  of  the  gorgon 
''  Medusa  carved  upon  it.  The  inscription  on 
'^  the  shield  imports  it  to  have  been  a  gift  of  the 
^'  TanagreanSj  who  being  in  alliance  with  the 
*'  Lacedaemonians^  and  having  obtained  a  victory 
''  over  the  Argives  and  Athenians  near  Tanagra> 
^^  had  consecrated  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  Ju- 
^'  piter  Olympius.  On  the  cornice^  which  runs 
'^  round  the  temple  on  the  outside  over  the  co- 
^^  lumns^  are  hung  one  and  twenty  gilt  shields,  a 
'^  present  of  Mummius  the  Roman  general^  who 
'^  conquered  the  Achaian^^  and  took  and  de- 
''  stroyed  Corinth. 


d  The  art  of  cutting  marble  into  biy  built  about  the  same    time, 

tiles  was  so  ex.traordinary,  that  and  each  of  them  adorned  with  a 

Byza  of  Naxus,  who  first  invented  statue  made  by  the  same  admirable 

it,  thought  proper  to  perpetuate  artist.     Wheeler   says,   that  the 

the  honour  of  his  invention  by  an  height  of  the  columns  which  run 

inscription,  which  may  be  seen  in  round  the  temple  of  Minerva,  was 

Pausanias.  forty-two   feet,    whence   by   the 

The  famous  temple  of  Minerva,  rules  of  architecture,  some  judg- 

at  Athens,  seems,  by  Wheeler*s  ment  may  be  formed  of  the  whole 

description  of  it,  to  have  resembled  height  of  that  temple,  and  perhaps 

this  in  so  many  particulars,  that  some  probable  ooi\jectttre  of  the 

we  may,  by  reading  that  descrip-  height  of  this,  which  Pausanias 

tion,  be  enabled  more  clearly  to  says  was  sixty-eif^t  feet,  but  whe- 

understand  this  given  by  Pausa-  ther  to  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 

nias  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  the  pediment,  I  leave  the  learned 

Jupiter.    They  were  both  proba^  to  determine. 
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''  In  the  front  pediment  19  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
''  whose  subject  is  thci^contest  between  Oenonuiiis 
''  and  Pelops  in  the  Chariot  Race:  each  of  whom 
'^  is  represented  as  readj^  and  just  upon  the  point 
"  of  entering  on  the  course.  In  the  middle  is  a 
^  figure  of  Jupiter ;  on  his  right  hand  stands 
*'  Oenomaiis,  with  a  helmet  00  his  head,  and  near 
'^  him  his  wife,  Sterope,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
'^  Atlas.  Before  the  horses,  which  are  four  in 
''  number,  appears  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of 
'^  Oeoomaiis^  and  behind  him  stand  two  other 
"  men,  who,*  though  their  names  are  not  in- 
^'  scribed,  seem  to  be  two  grooms  attending  on 
''  the  horses  of  Oenomaiis.  In  the  corner  of  the 
*'  pediment  is  represented  the  Cladeus,  a  rirer 
''  which,  next  to  the  Alpheus,  is  held  in  the 
'^  greatest  honour  by  the  Eleans.  On  the  left 
''  hand  of  Jupiter  stand  Pelops,  and  Hippodamta, 
''  the  charioteer  of  Pelops,  his  horses  and  two 
*'  groomSy  and  in  the  angle  is  figured  the  river 

e  It  appean  from  this  paMage,  any  real  disfigurement  to  those 

and   some   others   in  Pansanias,  admirable  works,  I  wiU  not  take 

fbat  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  upon  me  to  deteimine ;  but  it  oer- 

whom  the  arts  of  statuary  and  tainly  was  of  use,  especially  in 

painting,  at  least  the  former,  wers  historical  pieces,  intended  to  de- 

oanled  to  a  perfection   not  yet  liver  down  to  posterity  the  memory 

equalled  by  the  modems,  thought  of  any  great  action,  and  the  chief 

it  no  disgrace  to  the  finest  per-  persons  concerned  in  it    Paosa. 

fbimance  in  each  of  tiiose  kiiids,  nias  himself  who  seems  to  hare 

to  add  the  names  under  the  several  been  a   very  learned  antiquary, 

figures,  or  a  general  inscription  ex-  found  the  adrantage  of  those  little 

plaining  the  sulgect,  and  pointing  explanatory  inscriptions  in  many 

out  the  principal  personages  there-  instences,    as    migbt    easily    be 

in  represented.    Whether  tiiis  was  shewn. 
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'^  Alpbeus.     This  whole  piece  of  sculpture  is  the 
^*  workmanship  of  Paeonius  of  Menda^  a  city  of 
''  Thrace ;  but  that  in  the  pediment  of  the  back 
'*  front  was  done  by  Acalmenes,  who  lived  in  the 
'^  time  of  Phidias^  and  was  second  to  him  alone 
^*  in  art  and  genius.     In  this  pediment  is  repre- 
''  sented  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapi* 
'^  thae  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous.    In  the  mid- 
^  die  of  the  piece  stands  Pirithous ;  near  him,  on 
'*  one   side^   appears   Eurytion   carrying  off  the 
*^  bride^  and  Caeneus  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
"  Pirithous  :  on  the  other  side/  Theseus  with  his 
''  battle  axe,  combating  the  Centaurs.     Among 
''  the  Centaurs  is  one  represented  running  away 
'^  with  a  young  virgin,  and  another  carrying  off 
**  a  beautiful  boy.     This  subject^  as  I  imagine^ 
*'  was  chosen  by  Acalmcnes^  because  Pirithous^ 
'*  as  he  had  learned  from  Homer,  was  the  son  of 
'^  Jupiter ;  and  Theseus  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
''  from  Pelops.     Over  the  gates  of  the  temple  in 
^'  like  manner  are  exhibited  most  of  the  labours 
''  of  Hercules^  as  the  hunting  of  the  Erymaothian 
^'  boar^  the  story  of  the  Thracian  Diomede,  and 
'^  of  Geryon.     In  one  piece  Hercules  is  repre- 
''  sented  as  going  to  ease  Atlas  of  his  burden^  and 
''  in  another  as  cleansing  the  stable  of  Augeas. 
"  Over  the  gates  on  the  back  part  of  the  temple 
*'  the  same  hero  is  seen  fighting  with  an  Amazon^ 
'^  from  whom  he  tears  away  her  belt :  there  also 
^'  are  figured  the  stories  of  the  bind>  of  the  Gnos- 

VOL.  u.  D 
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^'  siah  bull,  the  Leroaean  hydra^  the  Slymphalian 
''  birds,  and  the  Nemean  lion. 

*'  As  you  enter  into  the  temple  through  the 
''  brazen  gates,  you  perceive  on  your  right  band, 
''  standing  before  a  column,  a  statue  of  Iphttus 
^'  and  his  wife  Ecechiria,  who  is  putting  a  erown 
'^  on  the  bead  of  her  husband.  In  the  inside  of 
^'  the  temple  also  are  ranges  of  columns,  which 
^'  form  porticos  or  aisles  of  a  great  height,  be- 
*^  tween  which  you  pass  on  to  the  statue  of 
''  Olympian  Jupiter.  There  is  also  a  winding 
^'  staircase  leading  up  to  the  roof. 

''  The  statue  of  the  god,  which  is  composed  of 
**  gold  and  ivory,  is  seated  on  a  throne,  with  a 
''  crown  upon  bis  head,  resembling  the  leaves  and 
*^  branches  of  a  wild  olive.  In  his  right  band  he 
**  bears  a  statue  of  Victory,  composed  likewise  of 
^^  ivory  and  gold,  holding  in  her  hand  a  sacred 
^'  fillet  or  diadem,  and  wearing  a  crown  upon 
*'  her  head.  In  his  left  hand  is  a  sceptre  of  ex- 
''  quisite  beauty,  inlaid  with  all  sorts  of  metals, 
''  and  bearing  an  eagle  perched  upon  it.  The 
''  sandals  of  the  god,  as  also  his  robe,  are  of  gold. 
''  Tlie  latter  wrought  over  with  all  sorta  of  aai* 
*'  mals  and  flowers,  particularly  lilies.  The  throne 
"  is  diversified  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with 
''  ebony  and  ivory,  and  painted  with  the  repre- 
'Sentations  of  divers  kinds  of  animals.     About 
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'^  it   also  are  many  figure  in  sculpture ;  four 
"  Victories,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of  dan- 
'^  cers,  round  the  upper  part  of  each  leg  of  the 
"  throne,  and  two  more  at  each  of  the  feet.     On 
^'  those  hg9  also  which  support  Ibe  forepart  of 
^'  the  throne,  are  carved  Sphinxes  devouring  the 
''  Theban    children,    and    under   the   Sphinxes, 
*'  Apollo  and  Diana  slaying  with  their  arrows 
^'^  the  ctiildrefi  of  Niobe.     Between  the  legs  of 
*'  the  throne  run  four  pieces,  in   the  nature  of 
'^  braces.     Upon  that  which  fronts  the  entrance 
'''  are  seven  figures;  the  eighth  by  some  unknown 
"'  accident  has  disappeared.     Those  figures  ex* 
''  hibfft  a  representation  of  sueh  exercises  as  were 
"  practised  of  old  in  the  CHympic'  games,  before 
'*  boys  were  admitted  to  contend  m  them,    Tra- 
^  dition,   Irowever,  informs   us,  that  the  figore 
'^  which  is  bindmg  its  head  with  a  fillet  or  dia- 
**  dem,  resembled  Pantarces,  an  EIma  boy,  wicfar 
''  whom  Phidias  was  enamoured,  and  who,  in  the 
'^  class  of  boys,  gained  the- wrestler's  crown  in  the 
^eighty-sixth  Olympiad.     On  the  other  brakes 
^  is  represented  Hercules  with  his  band  of  war- 
'*  riots,  fightii^    s^ainst  the   Amazons.      The 
'^  number  of  figures  in  both  groups  is  twenty- 
^nine:  Theseus  is  placed  among  the  assistants 
^  of   Hercules.     Tlie    throne,  besides  its  own 

f  In  the  original  there  is  some    given  what  I  take  to  be  the  au- 
error,  which  can  only  be  corrected    thor's  meaning, 
bf  ft  9MMl  maDUMfipt.     I  have 
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''  proper  legs^  is  supported  likewise  by  four  co* 
^  **  lumns,  of  an  equal  height  with  the  legs,  and 
'^  placed  between  them.  No  one  is  permitted  to 
'^  go  under  the  throne  to  view  it  in  the  inside^  as 
'<  is  allowed  at  Amyclae^  where  I  had  liberty  to 
'^  Tiew  the  inside  of  ApoHo's  throne.  But  at 
''  Olyropia  the  throne  of  Jupiter  is  enclosed  by  a 
'*  kind  of  wall^  on  purpose  to  keep  the  spectators 
''  at  a  distance.  That  part  of  the  wall  which 
''  faces  the  gates  of  the  temple  is  stained  with 
*'  one  colour  only,  namely,  a  sky  blue ;  the  other 
**  parts  are  painted  by  Panaenus,  who  in  one 
''  piece  hath  represented  Atlas  bearing  up  the 
'*  heavens,  and  Hercules  standing  by,  and  oflfering 
*'  to  ease  him  of  his  load  :  in  others  are  seen 
''  Theseus,  and  Pirithous ;  a  figure  of  Greece,  and 
**  another  of  Salamis,  holding  in  her  hand  one  of 
'^  those  ornaments  that  are  usually  placed  either 
^  on  the  head  or  stern  of  a  ship.  In  others  are 
^  represented  the  combat  of  Hercules  with  the 
"  Nemean  lion ;  the  violence  oflfercd  by  Ajaz  to 
'*  Cassandra ;  Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  Oeno- 
'*  maus,  together  with  her  mother ;  and  Prome- 
^  theus  bound  down  with  chains,  and  Hercules 
''  looking  on  him.  For  Hercules,  among  the 
"  other  exploits  attributed  to  him,  is  reported  to 
^'  have  released  Prometheus  from  his  bonds,  and 
^  to  have  killed  the  eagle  which  was  sent  to  pu- 
''  nish  him  on  mount  Caucasus,  where  he  lay 
"  bound.     The  last    piece    presents   Penthesilea 
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''  giving  up  the  ghosts  and  Achilles  supporting 
^'  ber;  and  two  of  the  Hesperides^  bringing  some 
''  of  the  golden  apples  which  were  committed  to 
*'  their  custody. 

''This  Panaenus  was  the  brother  of  Phidias^ 
'*  and  the  same  wbo^  at  Athens^  in  the  portico 
*^  called  Paecile^  painted  the  action  of  Marathon. 

'^  On  the  upper  part  of  the  throne^  oyer  the 
'^  head  of  Jupiter^  Phidias  has  placed^  on  one  side 
''  the  Graces^  and  the  hours^  or  seasons^  on  tlie 
''  other ;  each  three  in  number,  and  alike  daugh- 
''  ters  of  Jupiter^  according  to  the  poets.  The 
''  footstool  of  the  god  is  adorned  with  golden 
'^  lions,  and  a  representation  of  the  battle  between 
^*  Theseus  and  the  Amazons  ;  the  first  exploit  of 
''  the  Athenians  against  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
'^  basis,  or  pedestal,  which  sustains  the  whole 
''  work,  is  enriched  with  many  other  ornaments 
**  and  figures  in  gold,  all  of  which  have  some 
*^  relation  to  Jupiter ;  as  the  Sun  mounting  his 
''  chariot,  attended  by  Jupiter  and  Juno^  and  one 
^^  of  the  Graces,  next  to  whom  stands  Mercury, 
''  and  next  to  Mercury^  Vesta :  after  Vesta  is 
'^  seen  Cupid  receiving  Venus  rising  out  of 
''  the  sea,  and  the  goddess  Persuasion  placing  a 
'^  crown  on  the  head  of  Venus.  Here  also  are 
^*  the  figures  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  of  Minerva 
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^'  aad  Hef€ttlea ;  sod  on  tlie  loimst  part  of  (he 
'^  liMts^  Nqrtune  and  Amphitiile,  and  the  Moon 
*^  riding  on  a  horse ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  a  hone^ 
^'  though^  according  to  others,  that  goddess  is 
'^  carried  by  a  mule,  and  not  a  horse.     I  am  not 
^'  Ignorant  that  some  people  have  uodertaken  to 
'^  giw  the  exact  dimensions  of  this  statue  of  Ju^ 
'^  pitsr  Olympim^  yet  I  cannot  apphuid  their 
'^  skill,  since  it  appears  to  the  eye  much  larger 
^^  dian  the  dimensions  assigned  by  tbem.     The 
^^  Eleans  tell  us,  that  Jupiter  himself  bore  testi- 
**  mony  to  the  art  of  Phidks,  ior  that  statuary, 
^^  ¥rhen  he  hid  completed  hi»  week,  begged  of 
*^  Jupiter  to  gite  some  token  of  his  approbation, 
^'  if  he  waa  pleased  with  the  performance ;  upon 
^*  which,  say  they,  the  povemeot  was  hamediately 
'*  struck  with  lightning,  in  that  pkice  upon  wbick 
'^  a  brazen  urn  is  still  to  be  seen  as  a  memorial 
^^  of  the  micai^Ie.     That  part  of  the  pavement 
^^  whkk  is  immediately  before  the  statue  is  com- 
^  posed  of  black  marble,  surrounded  with  a  cir- 
^  cuUr  rim  of  Parian  mat ble,  raised  about  it  like 
^^  a  step>  OB  purpose  to  contain  the  oil  that  i» 
*^  pomeA  into  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ivory 
'^  fion  being  injured  by  the  damps,  arising  out  of 
**  the  ground ;  the  Altisy   where  the  temple  n% 
^^  erected,  being  wet  and  marshy^'' 

To  this  passage,  translated  from  Pausanias^  I 
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shall  a4ld  another,  taken  from  Strabo^'in  which 
are  some  particulars  relating  to  this  famous  statue 
and  the  temple,  worthy  of  our  observation  : 

*'  The  temple/*  says  he,  "  stands  in  the  Pisaean 
'^  division,  little  less  than  three  hundred  stadia 
*^  distant  from  Elis  ;  before  it  is  a  grove  of  wild 
''  olives,  within  which  lies  the  Olympic  stadium ; 
^'  by  it  passes  the  river  Alpheus,  running  from 
^*  Arcadia  south*west  into  the  Triphylian  sea. 
''  Olympia  at  first  derived  its  reputation  from  the 
^'  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter ;  and  though  this 
''  oracle  fell  afterwards  into  decay^  yet  the  temple 
''  retained  its  ancieot  honour.  But  its  present 
''  greatness  and  magnificence  are  owing,  undoubt- 
' '  ediy,  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  the  number 
''  of  offerings  and  donations  brought  thither  from 
*'  all  parts  of  Greece  ;  among  which  is  a  golden 
'^  statue  of  Jupiter,  presented  by  Cypselus^  tyrant 
''  of  Corinth.  But  of  all  these,  the  ivory  statue 
'^  of  Olympian  Jupiter^  made  by  Phidias  of 
'^  Athens^  is  by  far  the  most  considerable ;  the 
''  bulk  of  which  is  so  vast^  that  the  artist  seems, 
''  in  my  opinion,  to  have  deviated  frobi  the  rule 
'*  of  proportion ;  for  although  the  temple  is  of 
''  the  largest  ^ize,  and  the  god  is  represented 
''  sittings  yet  he  almost  touches  the  ceiling  with 
''  his  head :  so  that  were  he  to  rise  out  of  his 

g  Strabo,  lib.  viii. 
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''  throne  and  stand  upright,  be  would  carry  the 
''  roof  along  with  him/ 

**  Phidiag  was  much  asskted  in  the  cooiposi- 
^*  tion,  the  colours,  and  particularly  in  the  dra-. 
*  ^  pery,  of  this  statue,  by  Panaenus,  a  painter,  his 
^'  brother  and  fellow-workman ;  many  of  whose 
^^  paintings,  and  those  very  admirable,  are  to  be 
<^  seen  up  and  down  the  temple.  There  is  a  tra- 
*^  dition,  that  Phidias,  being  asked  by  Panaenus 
*^  by  what  pattern  or  idea  he  intended  to  frame 
<<  his  image  of  Jupiter,  answered,  by  that  given 
'^  in  the  following  verses  of  Homer  : 

**  This  said,  his  kingly  brow  the  sire  inclin'dy 
"  The  large  black  curls  fell,  awful,  from  behind, 
**  Thick  shadowing  the  stem  forehead  of  the  god; 
<<  Olynipus  trembled  at  the  almighty  nod."' 

How  well  the  performance  answered  the  great 
idea  of  the  statuary,  may  be  conjectured  from 
what  Polybius  ^  relates  of  Lucius  Aemilius,  who^ 
entermg  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia^ 
and  contemplating  the  statue,  was  astonished^  and 
said  that^  in  his  opinion,  Phidias  was  the  only 
man  who  had  succeeded  in  representing  the  Ju- 
piter of  Homer ;  and  that,  though  his  expecta- 

h  The  height  of  the  temple,  a€-  i  First    book    of  Homer,  by 

cording  to  Pausaniaa,  was  sixty-  Tickell. 

eight  feet ;  hence  then  it  appears,  k  In  Fragment.  Polybii,  p.  1015. 

that  the  statue,  with  its  throne  and  Edit   Casanb.  et  apud  Snidon, 

pedestal,   was    near    sixty-eight  voce  ^uiia£, 
feet  in  height. 
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tions  about  Olyoipia  had  been  raised  tery  bigb> 
yet  be  found  tbey  came  far  abort  of  tbe  truth. 

Quintilian  remariu  of  Pbidias^^  tbat  he  suc- 
ceeded better  in  tbe  statues  of  his  gods,  than  of 
his  men ;  and  that^  in  works  of  ivorj,  he  indis* 
putably  excelled  all  tbe  world :  of  whicb^  to  say 
nothing  of  his  other  performances^  tbe  image  of 
Minerva^  at  Athens^  and  of  Jupiter,  at  Oljmpia^ 
were  evident  proofs ;  whose  beauty,  continues  he^ 
seems  to  have  added  reverence  even  to  religion 
itself,  so  ni^  does  the  majesty  of  the  work  ap- 
proach  to  that  of  tbe  Divinity. 

Before  this  statue  bung  a  veil  or  curtain  of 
woollen  cloth,  dyed  in  Phoenician  purple,""  and 
enriched  with  Assyrian  embroidery ;  an  offering 
made  by  king  Antiochus.  This  curtain  is  not 
drawn  up  to  the  roof,  like  that  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  but  let  down  to  tbe  pavement. 

I  shall  not  follow  Pausanias  aay  further  in  his 
account  of  the  many  rich  votive  offerings  or  do- 
nations sent  to  Olympia  from  almost  all  parts  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  lodged  in  or  about  the 
temple  and  Altis  of  Jupiter  Olympius  ;  or  in  the 
temples  of  other  deities,  and  in  buildings  called 
treasuries,  erected  at  Olympia  by  several  states,  in 
order  to  receive  and  keep  the  presents,  which  at 

1  Isstit.  lib.  xii.  cap.  10.  m  Pans.  ibid. 
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any  time  they  had  vowed  to  Jupiter ;  and  per-* 
haps  the  money  destined  to  defray  the  expence 
of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  at  the  solemn  festival 
of  the  Olympic  games.  The  reader,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  more  of  these  several  particu* 
lars,  may  find  them  in  Pausanias ;  a  French  trans- 
lation of  whose  journey  through  Greece,  by  the 
Abb6  Gedoyn,  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
four  volumes  octavo,  in  1733.  In  the  same  au* 
thor  be  may  likewise  see  a  long  list  of  statues  of 
gods  and  heroes,  of  Olympic  conquerors,  empe* 
rors,  kings,  &c, ;  to  give  an  account  of  all 
which,  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject, 
and  swell  this  Dissertation  to  an  unreasonable 
bulk.  It  may  be  suflScient  to  observe,  that  their 
number  was  prodigious,  and  their  value  almost  in- 
estimable ;  as  they  were  many  of  them  composed 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  made  by  the  most 
eminent  statuaries  of  Greece.  What  is  here  said  in 
general,  joined  to  the  description  of  the  statue  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  the  master-piece  of  Phidias, 
and  therefore  very  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  may  serve  to  shew  bow  liberal 
and  magnificent  the  Greeks  were  in  what  related 
to  the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  to  give  us  a  just 
conception  of  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the 
Olympic  games,  the  first  and  the  most  august  of 
the  four  great  festivals  of  Greece,"  by  way  of  emi- 

n  The  other  three  were  the  Pytliian,  Isthmian,  tnd  Neine«n  games. 
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nence  styled  sacred ;  a  character  communicated 
in  some  degree  to  those  who  obtained  the  crowns 
in  the  several  games,  which  were  alwajs  exhibited 
in  these  religious  solemnities. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  upon  his  festi- 
val were  answerable  to  all  this  magnificence ;  I 
say^  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games  ;  for  though  the"* 
Eleans  paid  their  devotions  to  him  every  day 
throughout  the  year^  yet  Lucian  assures  us>^  that 
Jupiter  was  wont  to  take  it  very  kindly^  if  a 
stranger  offered  him  any  sacrifice  in  the  intervals 
of  those  games.  However^  it  was  then  made  up 
to  him ;  for  then  not  the  Eleans  only^  and  the 
candidates  for  the  Olympic  crown>  but  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece  made  their  offerings  to 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  as  may  be  collected  from  a 
passage  of  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Demetrius.^ 
These  offerings  were  committed  to  the  care  and 
conduct  of  deputies  solemnly  appointed  for  that 
occasion,  and  named  Thedri.  How  considerable 
they  were,  we  may,  perhaps^  in  some  measure 

o  PauB.  lib,  V.  vietory  over  Peraeas,  has  these 
p  De  Sacris.  words ;  "  Nam  et  arttficiiun  omnia 
q  That  this  was  a  general  cus-  *'  generis  qui  ludicram  artem  fa- 
tom  obsenred  by  the  Greeks  upon  ^  ciebant,  ex  toto  orbe  terranim 
tiieir  great  festivals,  as  the  Olym-  ^  mnltitudo,  et  athletamm,  et  no- 
pic  or  Pythian  games,  &c.  is  far-  <<  bilinm  equorum  convenit,  et  le- 
fher  evident  from  the'  following  <<  gationes  cum  victimis,  et  qnid- 
passage  of  livy,  who,  speaking  of  ^  quid  alind  Deorum,  hominumque 
the  games  thi^  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  *^  causa  fieri  magnis  ludis  in  Grae- 
celebrated  at  AmpMpolis,  after  his  **  cia  solet''    lib.  xlv.  c.  SS. 
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guess  from  ihoae  prefMred  b^  Javoo^  against  Ibe 
cdebratioD  of  the  Pythian  games.     This  Jason^ 
by  a  decree  of  all  the  people  of  Thessaly,  had  been 
appointed  their  general/  a  dignity  differing  in 
little,  besides  the  name,  from  that  of  sovereign  : 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Pythian  games,  he  or* 
dered,  by  a  proclamation,  all  his  cities  to  fat  up 
so   many  oxen,   sheep,  goats,   and  swine;  and 
though  he  imposed  but  a  moderate  quota  upon 
eyery  city,  he  got  together  above  a  thousand  oxen, 
and  more  than  ten  times  as  many  smaller  cattk. 
He  promised  likewise  to  reward  with  a  crown  of 
gold  that  person  who  should  produce  the  fattest 
ox,  fit  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  such  a  herd  of  vic- 
tims.    I  will  not  say  that  the  oflerings  of  evefy 
city  in  Greece  were  to  be  compared  to  this  of 
Jason.     He  represented  all  Thessaly,  and,  as  the 
deputy  or  Thedrus  of  a  whole  people,  collected 
the  contributions  of  the  several  states  or  cities^ 
Athras,  perhaps,  and  the  other  principal  states  of 
Greece,  might  do  the  same  for  all  the  cities  that 
were  under  their  jurisdictions.     There  are  also 
some  private  reasons  assigned  that  may  account 
for  the  extraordinary  preparations  made  by  Jason, 
He  is  said  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of  aspir- 
ing to  preside  at  those  games,'  and  to  hold,  by 
his  own    authority,   the    festival  in    honour  of 
Apollo. 

r  Xmu  O.  HUt.  Ilk  Ti  •  Ibid. 
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That  private  persons  also^  those  especially  ^ho 
had  gained  the  honour  of  an  Olympic  victory^ 
sometimes  made  very  sumptuous  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter^ may  be  inferred  from  what  Athenaeus  relates 
of  Alcibiades  ;  vi^ho^  having  gained  the  firsts  se* 
cond,  and  fourth  prizes  in  the  chariot-race^  feasted 
the  whole  multitude  of  Grecians^  that  were  ga- 
thered together  on  the  account  of  the  Olympic 
games^  with  the  victims  offered  to  Jupiter.  For 
at  all  great  and  solemn  sacrifices  the  victims  were 
generally  shared  among  those  who  were  invited  to 
the  sacrifice^  only  a  small  portion  of  them  being 
coDSumed  upon  the  altar.  And  it  is  probable^ 
that  all  those  who  from  several  parts  of  the  world 
were  assembled  on  these  occasions  at  Olympia^ 
were  sabsisted  chiefly  by  the  sacrifices  provided 
by  every  city  of  Greece^  of  one  or  other  of  which 
every  private  Grecian  had  a  natural  right  to  par- 
take. Thia  consideration,  added  to  the  motives 
of  religion  and  vanity^  whose  influence  on  the 
GreciaDs^  ever  reckoned  a  superstitious  and  osten- 
tatious people^  was  always  very  powerful^  may  in- 
duce us  to  conclude  that  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  sacrifices  furnished  by  every  state^  was^  oh 
this  most  solemn  festival^  exceeding  sumptuous 
and  magnificent. 

The  principal  altar/  upon  which  the  sacrificea 

t  PauB.  lib.  r. 
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to  Jupiter  weie  consumed,  wu  placed  io  ikt 
way  between  tbe  temples  of  Juno  and  Pdopa  ; 
and  was^  bj  way  of  emineoce,  distingoisbed  fagr 
tbe  name  of  tbe  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter.    This 
altar^  as  some  say,  was  built  by  tbe  Idaean  Her- 
cules; or,  as  otbers^  by  the  heroes  of  tbe  countij^ 
about  two  generations  later.     It  was  composed^ 
says  Fausanias,  of  tbe  ashes**  of  the  victims,  mixed 
up  with  the  waters  of  the  river  Alpheus.     No 
other  water  would  do,  as  both  Plutarch''  and 
Pausanias  pretend :   tbe  scholiast  upon  Pindar^s 
tenth  Olympic  ode  says  tbe  same  thing;    aad 
hence  is  inferred  the  great  affection  which  Jupiler 
is  said  to  have  bad  for  that  river.    These  ashet 
were  brought  every  year,  on  tbe  19th  of  March, 
out  of  the  public  hall  by  the  priests  or  augurs  ;' 
who,  tempering  them  with  tbe  waters  of  Alpbeos, 
made  a  sort  of  plaster,  wherewith  they  crusted 
over  tbe  altar.     The  whole  height  of  this  altar 
was  twenty-two  feet ;  to  the  top  of  which,  where 
tbe  victims  were  burnt,  tbe  priest  ascended  by 
steps,  crusted  over  in  like  manner  with  ashes, 
from  the  plinth,  or  lower  basis,  where  the  victims 
were  brought  and   slain  :  the  circumference  of 
this  basis  was  one  hundred  and  twenty*five  feet, 
and  to  this  they  mounted  by  steps  of  stone. 

a  Ab  the  altar  could  not  be  com-  tar,  made  of  ashes ;  and  indeed,  he 

poaed   eatireljr  of  that  material,  soon  after  makes  use  of  a  word 

Pausanias  can  only  mean  in  this  which  imports  no  more, 

place,   that   it   was  daubed,   or  x  Plat  de  Orac.  Def. 

crusted  over,  with  a  kind  of  moN  y  Pans.  lib.  ▼• 
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During  tlie  time  of  sacrifice  the  altar  wai 
crowned  with  a  garland  made  of  the  branches  of 
a  wild  olive/ 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  temper  into  mortar 
the  ashes  with  which  this  altar  was  incrusted  with 
any  other  water  than  that  of  Alpheus^  so  neither 
was  it  lawful  to  employ  in  the  burnt  sacrifices  any 
other  wood  than  that  of  the  white  poplar.  The 
original  of  this  custom  is  derived  from  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alcrpena^  who  first  brought  that  tree 
into  Greece,  and  made  use  of  that  wood  only  in 
the  sacrifices  which  he  offered  to  Olympian  Ju- 
piter. Among  the  ministers  or  servants  of  the 
altar^  there  was  one  whose  business  it  was  to  fur- 
nish those  who  came  to  sacrifice^  as  well  cities  as 
private  people^  with  these  holy  fagots,  at  a  cer- 
tain price. 

Besides  this  statue  and  altar,  thus  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  there  were 
many  more,  both  altars  and  statues,  erected  to 
the  same  god,  under  different  appellations;  but 
as  they  have  no  relation  to  the  Olympic  games,  I 
shall  pass  on  (without  taking  any  farther  notice 
of  them)  to  some  others,  that  always  bore  a  part 
in  the  solemnities  of  this  festival  The  chief  of 
these  were  six  altars,  consecrated ""  by  Hercules  to 

z  Pans.  lib.  v.  a  Schol.  ad  Find.  Olyinp.  Ode  vL 
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twelve  gods^  who  were  always  worshipped,  two  at 
each  altar,  by  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games.  The  first  altar  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  Neptune,  the  second  to  Juno  and  Minerva^ 
the  third  to  Mercury  and  Apollo,  the  fourth  to 
Bacchus  and  the  Graces,  the  fifth  to  Diana  and 
Alpheus,  the  sixth  to  Saturn  and  Rhea. 

There  were,  besides,  several  other  altars,  upoo 
which  the  Eleans  sacrificed  on  these  occasi(m8 ; 
whose  names,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  sacrifices, 
may  be  seen  in  Pausanias.  To  these  may  be  added 
otbersi  upon  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose^ 
some  or  other  of  the  competitors  for  the  Olympic 
olive  made  their  oflerings,  according  as  the  office 
of  the  several  divinities,  to  whom  they  were  con* 
secrated,  related  to  the  exercises  in  which  they 
were  severally  to  engage.     Of  this  number  viras 
the  altar  of  Mercury,  called  Enagonius,  from  his 
presiding  over  the  Gymnastic  exercises ;  this,  with 
another  sacred  to  Opportunity,  was  placed  near 
the  entrance  of  the  stadium.     The  altar  of  the 
nymphs,  surnamed  CalUstephani,  or  the  nymphs 
presiding  over  the  crowns  of  victory.     The  altars 
of  Good  Fortune,  of  Victory,  of  Taraxippus,  of 
Neptune,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  others. 
And,  indeed^  there  was  not  a  deity  in  the  whole 
Grecian  calendar,  who  had  not  either  a  temple  or 
an  altar  erected  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  territory  of 
Jupiter :  as  if  the  Eleans  bad  resolved  that  their 
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Jupiter  $hould  be  in  everj  thiog  the  copy  of  Ju- 
piter ia  Homer ;  and  appear  at  Oljmpia  with  as 
large  a  train  of  deities  as  was  accustomed  to  at- 
tend his  summons  upon  Mount  Olympus.'' 

The  Ecechiria,  or  cessation  of  arms^  which  al- 
ways accompanied  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games^  comes  properly  under  the  head  of  religion, 
as  it  owed  its  original  to  the  authority  of  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  and  the  religious  strictness  with 
which  it  seems  in  most  instances  to  have  been  ob- 
served, to  the  pious  respect  and  veneration  with 
which  the  Greeks  regarded  the  august  solemnity 
of  the  Olympic  festival.  All  the  cities  of  Greece, 
as  I  have  already  shewn,  paid  their  devotions  to 
Jupiter  upon  this  festival ;  which,  however^  in 
the  time  of  war,  some  of  them  must  have  been 
necessitated  to  neglect,  bad  not  the  god  opened 
the  passages  to  his  altar,  and  allowed  a  safe  con* 
duct  to  his  votaries,  by  enjoining  a  forbearance 
of  hostilities  to  all  those  who  were  willing  to  par- 
take of  the  games  instituted  to  his  honour. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  which 
I  shall  produce  in  a  following  section,  that  the 
Eleans  first  proclaimed  this  cessation  of  arms  in 
their  own  territories,  and  then  in  the  cities  of 
those  states  with  whom  they  were  at  war ;  and 

b  See  Iliad  xx. 
vol,.  II.  F 
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that  it  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  first  pro- 
clamation of  it  at  Elis.  This  was  the  method 
when  the  Eleans  themself  es  happ^Md  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war;  and  I  suppose  that  the  same 
method  was  observed^  even  when  the  Eleans  were 
at  peace;  the  cessation  was  proclaimed  first  ia 
Elis^  and  then  in  those  states  which  were  at  war 
with  each  other^  who  w^e  obliged  to  forbear  all 
acts  of  hostility  from  the  date  of  that  proclama- 
tion ;  which  might  easily  have  been  known^  if 
the  duration  of  this  truce  was  fixed  and  certain^ 
as  most  probably  it  was.  But^  upon  both  these 
points,  we  are  reduced  to  mere  conjecture ;  no 
ancient  writer,  that  I  know  of,  having  given  us 
any  clear  account  of  either*  The  games,  strictly 
speaking,  held  but  five  days ;  but  the  candidates 
for  the  Olympic  crown  were  obliged  to  repair  to 
Elis  at  loast  thirty  days  before  the  games  ;  yet,  I 
think,  it  cannot  from  thence  be  certainly  inferred, 
that  the  cessation  commenced  thirty  days  before 
that  festival :  though,  if  it  did  not,  we  most  aup^ 
pose  that  a  free  passage  was  granted,  on  all  sides, 
to  those  who  had  entered  their  names  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Olympic  crown  ;  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do  some  time  before  they  repaired  io 
person  to  Elis.  Perhaps  a  careful  examination  of 
the  progress  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  minute 
detail  of  which  is  given  by  Thucydides,  mig^t 
throw  some  light  upon  this  matter;  but  as  I  have 
not  leisure  for  such  an  inquiry,  I  shall  leave  it  to 
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those  who  nmj  tbiok  it  worth  the  wkife  to  engage 
in  it.  A  cesMidoa  *  of  hostilities  for  some  tinie^ 
both  before  and  after  the  Olympic  games^  was 
dMibtless  necessary;  and  the  advantages  accruing 
from  it  to  the  whole  Grecian  name  were  so  appa* 
tent  and  so  considerable,  that  the  Eleans  thought 
proper  to  distinguish  Ipfaitus^  the  author  of  it,  by 
erecting  a  statue  to  him,  even  in  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  with  another  emblematical 
%ure  (for  so  I  take  it  to  have  been,)  of  a  woman 
named  Ececbiria  (a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  ces- 
sation of  arois,)  placing  a  crown  upon  his  head. 

Though,  vrith  respect  to  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  the  tranquillity  enacted  by  the  laws  of 
the  Olympic  games  was  but  short  and  temporary, 
the  people  of  Elis  had  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy 
the  felicity  even  of  a  perpetual  peace,  had  they 
been  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  use  or  value 
their  immunities.  War  could  never  approach 
their  territories,  without  drawing  down  upon  the 
invader^  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter.  For  Oxylus, 
being  by  the  Heraclides  reinstated  in  Elis^  the 
kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  and  appointed  guardian, 
or  curator,  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius^ 
obtained  of  them,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
that  the  whole  district  of  Elis  should  be  conse* 
crated  to  Jupiter ;  and  that  not  only  those  who 

c  See  nivcyd.  lib.  y.  e.  49.  d  3tnl>o,  lib.  vSii. 
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diould  invade  it^  but  those  also  who  should  not 
defend  it  when  invaded^  should  be  deemed  ac- 
cursed. Hence  it  -came  to  pass,  that  the  Eleans 
not  only  neglected  to  fortify  Elis  and  thdr  other 
towns^  but  gave  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  agri- 
culture and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that 
how  wealthy  soever  they  were  grown,  they  could 
not,  as  Polybtus  observes,  be  drawn  from  thence* 
to  inhabit  their  towns.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Elis  indeed  grew  rich  and  populous,  but  as 
at  the  same  time  it  lay  naked  and  defenceless, 
those  riches  served  only  to  invite  an  enemy,  and 
that  populousness  did  but  augment  the  calamity 
of  war  ;  which,  nevertheless,  would  hardly  have 
fallen  upon  them,  had  they  not,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, departed  from  the  sanctity  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  broken  down  those  fences  of  religion, 
which  the  oracle,  and  the  general  consent  of  all 
Greece,  had  planted  round  them.  They  could 
not,  it  seems,  be  contented  with  peace,  though 
thegjeatest  of  all  blessings,  while  it  shackled  their 
ambition  ;  nor  were  they  willing  to  provide  suffi- 
ciently against  a  war,  at  the  expense  of  forsaking 
their  old  manner  of  living  ;  to  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  war,  they  were  entirely  addicted :  they 
were,  therefore,  very  justly  censured  by  that  wise 
historian,  for  having  so  inconsiderately  lost  their 
inimuuities  ;  and  very  wisely  admonished  by  him, 

e  Lib.  i?. 
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to  retire  once  more  within  that  magic  circle^ 
which^  in  his  opinion^  none  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  over  with  impunity^  had  any  one 
been  daring  and  impious  enough  to  have  at- 
tempted it. 

Thej  enjoyed  their  tranquillity^  however,  for  a 
considerable  time^  with  some  few  interruptions^ 
occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  them^  the  Pi- 
seansy  and  Arcadians^  relating  to  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Olympic  games/  Yet  so  great  a 
regard  did  the  Grecians  in  general  pay  to  these 
holy 'people/  that  when  any  troops  were  to  march 
through  their  territories,  upon  their  entering  into 
the  borders  of  the  Eleans,  they  delivered  up 
their  arms,  which  were  restored  to  them  upon 
their  quitting  that  country.^  This  state  of  secu- 
rity and  peace,  while  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
were  confounding  and  destroying  each  other  with 
mutual  and  intestine  wars,'  was  accompanied  with 
great  simplicity  and  innocence  of  manners,  the 
usual  attendants  of  a  country  life ;  and  Elis,  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  Jupiter,  seems  in  this  point 
also  to  have  resembled  his  heavenly  dominions ; 
from  whence,  as  we  are  told  by  Homer/  that 
deity  had  for  ever  banished  Ate,  the  goddess  of 
Discord  and  Injustice.  ' 


f  Pans.  lib.  v.  i  Polyb.  lib.  iv. 

g  Ibid.  Ub.  XT.  k  Iliad  six. 
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SECmON  IV. 
OF  THE  OLYMPIAD. 

Thouoh  the  great  advantages  aecruiog  to  histoiy 
from  the  institution  of  the  Olympiad  be  univer* 
sallj  acknowledged^  jet  ba?e  liiBtorians  taken  no 
notice  of  it«  original.  They  have  told  ui,  indeed^ 
that  it  was  instituted  by  Iphitus^  and  that  it  waa 
a  period  or  cycle  of  four  years.  The  ridiculous 
reason  assigned  for  it  by  Pausanias^  would  induce 
one  to  believe  that  they  knew  no  more ;  and  yet 
it  is  certain^  that  the  Tetraeterisj  or  period  of  four 
years^  was  almost  as  old  as  the  religions  of  Greece^ 
being  used  in  divers  of  their  sacra^  or  religious 
festivals  ;  *  as  the  Pftnathenaea^  Musaea,  and 
'many  other^  besides  the  Olympic  games.  Tfae 
silence  of  the  ancient  historians  upon  this  point  is 
so  remarkable^  that  a  learned  modern/  who  has 
been  at  infinite  pains  to  settle  the  chronology  of 
the  ancients^  takes  great  glory  to  himself  for 
having  discovered  the  true  source  of  this  sacred  . 
period  ;  and  unravelled  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
Olympiad.  From  bim^  tbereforcj  I  shall  borrow 
chiefly  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head. 

The  Greeks^  inquiring  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
concerning  their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrificesj  re- 


ft Sir  I.  Newton's  CbroB.  p.  75.  ad  Ens.  Chfon.  No.  1941.  Chfon.  p.  71. 
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ceived  for  answer^  that  they  wouU  do  well  to  sa* 
crifice  Httnrk  r^  Tldrfia,  ruti  nark  Tpk^  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  fathers,  and  according  to  three 
things.  Which  last  words  thej  interpreted  to 
signify  days^  months^  and  years.  They  accord* 
ingly  set  themselves  about  regulating  their  years 
by  the  sun,  and  their  months  and  days  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon.""  By  this  method^  they 
were  in  hopes  so  to  order  their  festivals^  and  tines 
of  sacrifice^  as  always  to  make  their  offerings  pre- 
eisely  upon  the  same  days^  and  the  same  months 
in  the  year ;  which,  they  imagined^  would  be 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  the  gods^  and  conse- 
quently believed  that  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
oracle.  This^  however^  could  only  happen  when 
the  solsticial  conversions  of  the  sun^  and  the  equi- 
noctials should  return  to  the  same  places  in  the 
calendar  year.  -  After  trying  in  vain  many  forms 
and  combinations  of  years^  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
oracle^  they  at  length  hit  upon  one^  which  seemed 
to  them  admirably  calculated  to  solve  all  difficul- 
ties^ and  answer  their  purpose.  Their  year  was 
made  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days^ 
with  two  additional  days;  and  their  months  of 
thirty  days  each  ;  from  one  of  which,  however,  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  they  took  a  day ;  by  this 
means  their  Tetraeteris  amounted  to  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty^seven  days.    Sometimes  a 

c  Oemimui  ap«d  Sit  I.  Newton. 
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whole  month  was  intercalated^  and  then  the  Tetrae- 
teris  consisted  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
8e?enty*seven  days.  And  thus  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  punctually  fulfilled  the  ora- 
cle ;  for  they  sacrificed  according  to  the  year  asd 
the  month,  because  the  month  was  fuU^  as  con- 
sisting of  thirty  days  ;  and  the  years  thus  made  up 
of  complete  months,  by  means  of  these  intercala- 
tions^ returned  to  their  beginnings^  at  least  prettj 
near  the  matter.     And  this  is  the  reason  that  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  solemnized 
every  fifth  year,  after  an  interval  of  four  complete 
years ;  as^  for  example,  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens, 
and  the  Olympic  games  in  Elis,  which  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  upon  the  full  of  the  moon. 
This  last  circumstance  Pindar"^  alone  hath  disco- 
vered to  us ;  and  bis  scholiast  at  the  same  time 
informs  us,  that  those  games  were  sometimes  cele- 
brated in  the  nine  and  fortieth,  and  sometimes  in 
the  fiftieth  month ;  that  is,  sometimes  in  the  month 
which  the  Eleans  call  Apollonius ;  and  sometimes 
in  that  named  by  them  Parthenius  ;  which  seem 
to  answer  to  our  months  of  July  and  August. — 
Accordingly  we  find  by  Scaliger's  tables^  that  the 
Olympic  new  moon  fell  sometimes  in  the  middle, 
or  latter  end  of  July^  and  sometimes  in  the  ban- 
ning of  August,  for  that  festival  never  preceded 
the  summer  solstice ;  which  the  ancients  placed 

d  Olymp.  Ode  iii. 
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al waj9  upon  the  9tii  of  July^  so  that  the  Olyni|iic 
moon  was  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice.  This  gave  birth  to  the  intercalary  months 
and  occasioned  the  variation  in  the  Tetraeteris^ 
which  consisted  sometimes  of  fortj-eight  months^ 
and  sometimes  of  forty-nine. 

This  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Olympiad^  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  which^  it  will  be  biit  la- 
bour lost,  says  Scaliger^  to  go  about  settling  the 
Grecian  chronology. 

And  indeed,  as  the  Olympiad  is  the  only  era 
which  the  Greek  writers  make  use  of,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  a  man  to  understand  the  dates  of 
facts  mentioned  by  their  historians,  or  to  aqcom- 
modate  their  chronology  to  that  of  other  nations^ 
without  his  previously  knowing  both  the  precise 
time  of  the  year  on  which  eyery  new 'Olympiad 
began,  and  the  number  of  years  and  months  of 
which  that  period  consisted. 

But  how  necessary  a  thorough  understandings 
of  (be  Olympiad  is  to  those  in  particular,  who 
engage  in  chronological  inquiries^  may  be  easily 
imagined  from  its  great  usefulness  in  such  kind  of 
searches ;  the  consideration  of  which  transported 
the  great  Scaliger  almost  beyond  bis  sense  and 
reason.  For  having  pursued  his  inquiry  from  the 
first  original,  or  chaos,  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  of 

YOL.  II.  o 
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hiitorjr,  amid  the  glimmerings  of  an  ambigaoua 
and  allegorical  tradition  ;  tbe  monsters  of  a  fa- 
bulous and  hieroglyphic  age,  and  the  devious  and 
perplexed  conjectures  of  chronologists,  coming  at 
last  to  the  Olympiads,  like  one,  who,  after  having 
wandered  all  night  in  a  wide  and  pathless  fore»t, 
unexpectedly  discovers,  at  break  of  day,  a  fair 
and  open  causeway  leading  through  a  rich  and 
cultivated  country,  thick  set  with  towns  and  viU 
kges,  breaks  out  into  tbe  following  rapture:— 
'*  O !  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
'^  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  celebrate,  with 
'^  so  much  devotion,  every  fifth  year,  their  Olym- 
"  pie  games.  Hail !  venerable  Olympiad  !  thou 
'*  guardian  of  dates  and  eras  !  assertrix  of  bisto- 
''  rical  truth,  and  curb  of  the  fanaticaK licentious- 
''  Bess  of  cbronologists  !  Were  it  not  for  (bee, 
^'  all  things  would  still  be  covered  under  the  black 
'<  veil  of  darkness  ;  since  there  are  many,  even  at 
*'  this  day,  whose  eyes  are  dazsded  and  blinded  at 
"  thy  lustre!  By  thy  means,  not  those  things  only 
'^  that  have  happened,  since  thy  institution,  but 
'*  those  also  that  were  done  before  thee,  are 
'^  brought  to  light ;  as  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
'^  the  return  of  the  Heraclides,  the  Ionic  migra- 
^'  tion,  and  many  other ;  for  the  knowledge  of 
''  which  we  are  indebted  to  thy  divine* assistance; 
'*  by  the  help  of  which,  also,  we  are  enabled  to 
''fix  tbe  dates  and  epochas  of  tbe  holy  Scriptures; 
'*  notwithstanding  what  silly  and  ignorant  people 
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**  advance^  who  say,  that  without  the  holjr  Scrip- 
'^  tures  there  would  be  no  coming  at  the  know* 
''  ledge  of  thy  epocha  ;  than  which  nothing  can 
*'  be  imagined  more  absurd  and  monstrous." 

But  notwithstanding  this  enthusiastic  exclama^ 
tion^  chronologers  are  far  from' being  agreed  about 
the  precise  time  upon  which  the  Olympiads  be- 
gan ;  some  dating  them  from  the  victory  of  Co- 
roebus^  the  Elean^  and  otiiers ""  throwing  their  ori- 
ginal thirteen^  and  even  eight  and  twenty  Olym- 
piads backwarder.  But  this  was  done  by  the 
artificial  chronologers^  who^  to  accommodate  the 
Olympiads  to  their  systems  and  computations, 
have  added  to  their  antiquity  one  hundred  and 
twelve  yearsj  as  Sir  I.  Newton '  observes.  This 
great  man  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  exa- 
mine their  hypothesis,  and  to  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish the  old  chronology  upon  surer  and  better 
principles.  I  will  not  presume  to  say  whether  he 
has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  or  not:  that  must 
be  decided  by  far  much  abler  and  more  learned 
men.  In  the  mean  time^  I  think  it  a  piece  of 
homage  due  to  the  acknowledged  supremacy,  if  I 
may  so  speaks  of  his  abilities^  from  one^  who  in 
this  case  must  submit  to  the  authority  of  others, 
to  prefer  the  authority  of  Sir  I.  Newton^  before 
that  of  any  other  name  in  the  world. 

t  Etta.  auon.  f  ChroB.  p.  57. 
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Chronologistfl,  however^  in  all  their  computa* 
tionsy  agree  to  reckon  downward  from  that  Olym- 
piad in  which  Coroebus,  the  Elean^  was  con- 
queror ;  with  whom  also  the  list  of  conquerors 
begins.  This  list  is  vcrj  useful^  since  the  Greek 
writers  frequently  mark  the  Olympiad  by  no  other 
designation  than  the  name  of  the  conqueror. 

Before  I  conclude  this  section^  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  take  notice^  that  Eusebius  tells  us  from 
Africanus^  ttiat  the  word  Olympia,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  signifies  the  moon  ;  which  was  so 
called^  because  once  in  every  month  she  runs 
through  the  Zodiac  named  Olympus  by  the  old 
Eg}'ptians.  This  etymology  of  the  Olympiad^ 
though  mentioned  by  no  other  author^  will  appear 
the  more  probable,  when  we  consider  that  tlie 
Olympiad  was  a  lunar  cycle,  corrected,  indeed, 
by  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  Greeks 
had  their  Tetraeteris  from  Egypt ;  <  out  of  which 
fertile  nursery  they  likewise  originally  transplanted 
their  arts  and  sciences,  their  learning  and  philo- 
sophy, their  religion  and  their  gods. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  HELLANODICS,  OR  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
OLYMPIC  GAMES, 

The  riglit  of  presiding  at  the  Olympic  games 
was  attended  with  such  dignity  and  power,  that 

g  See  Scaliger  in  Eus.  Chron.  and  Newton's  Chron. 
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the  Eleans^  vbo  had  been  in  possession  of  it  even 
from  the  time  of  Iphilus^  vfete  more  than  once 
obliged  to  maintain  their  title  by  force  of  arms 
against  their  neighbours  and  rivals^  the  Pisaeans 
and  Arcadians :  whose  pretensions^  though  found- 
ed^ as  Diodorus  Sicu|jus*  observes,  upon  no  better 
authorities  than  old  fables  and  antiquated  prece- 
dents, were  yet  esteemed,  by  these  envious  or  am* 
bitious  people,  sufficient  to  authorise  a  war,  and 
justify  their  breaking  through  those  sacred  laws, 
which  enjoined  a  cessation  of  arms  to  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  during  the  Olympic  festival :  ^ 
for  in  one  of  these  quarrels,  the  Pisaeans,  joining 
with  the  Arcadians,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
the  Eleans,  entered  the  territories  of  Elis  at  the 
^ery  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games, 
and  being  met  by  the  Eleans,  who  immediately 
took  to  their  arms,  there  ensued  a  very  sharp  en- 
gagement, in  the  view  of  all  the  Grecians,  who 
were  assembled  from  all  parts  to  see  the  games  ; 
and  who  stood  peaceably  and  aloof  from  danger, 
with  their  garlands  upon  their  heads,  looking 
upon  the  battle ;  and  distinguishing,  by  acclama- 
tions and  applauses,  every  action  of  bravery  on 
either  side.  The  Pisaeans^  in  the  conclusion, 
having  obtained  the  victory,  presided  for  that 
time  over  the  solemnity ;  but  the  Eleans,  after- 
wards recovering  their  privilege,  left  that  Olym- 

a  Lib.  XT.  c.  9.  b  IMd. 
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piad  out  of  their  roister.     They  had  tiwice  or 
thrice  before  obliterated,  in  like  manner^  those 
Olympiads  in  which  the  Pisaeans  had  presided  ; 
till  irritated  at  length  by  the  frequent  revival  of 
these  groundless   pretensions^  supported  only  bj 
violence,  they,  in  their  turn,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  country  of  the  Pisaeans,  and  destroyed 
the  city  of  Pisa  so  utterly,  that  Pausanias  says,  in 
his  time  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  ruin  remain- 
ing ;  the  whole  space  of  ground  upon  which  that 
city  had  stood  being  converted  into  a  vineyard. 
The  city  of  Olympia,  indeed,  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Pisaeans,""  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Heraclides;  (who,  upon  their  return^  made  a  new 
division  of  the  Peloponnesus,)  and  was  given  to 
the  Eleans.     The  Pisaeans  might  from  hence  de- 
rive a  claim  to  Olympia,  but  could  never  found 
any  right  of  superintending  those  games,  of  which 
the  Eleans  were  the  founders,  as  Strabo  observes, 
and  over  which  they  were  appointed  to  preside  by 
the  express  commands  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

The  office  of  Hellanodic,  or  president,  was  at 
first  exercised  by  Iphitus  alone  ;  ^  and  continued 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  to  be  executed 
by  a  single  person,  who  was  always  of  the  family 
of  Oxylus :  but  in  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  the  su^ 
perintendency  of  the  games  was  committed  to 

c  Strab.  lib.  viii.  d  Pans,  lib.  ▼. 
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twoj  chosen  bj  lot  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Eleans  ;  aod  in  the  seventy-fifth^  the  number  was 
increased  to  nine  ;  three  of  which  had  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  equestrian  exercises^  three  presided  at 
the  Pentathlon^  and  the  remaining  three  had  the 
inspection  of  the  other  games.  Two  Olympiads 
after^  a  tenth  was  added ;  and  in  the  one  hundred 
and  third  Olympiad^  the  college  of  Hellanodics 
consisted  of  twelve,  answering  to  the  tribes  6£  the 
Eleans^  out  of  each  of  which  was  chosen  one  Hel- 
lanodic.  The  Arcadians  shortly  after,  having 
vanquished  the  Eleans^  took  from  them  part  of 
their  territory ;  by  which  means  the  number  of 
their  tribes^  and  that  of  the  Hellanodics^  was  re- 
duced to  eight  ;  but  in  the 'one  hundred  and 
eighth  Olympiad  they  returned  to  the  former 
number  of  ten,  and  kept  to  it  ever  after. 

I  cannot  find  precisely  at  what  time  the  Hella- 
nodics entered  into  office ;  nor  how  long  they 
continued  in  it.  Pausanias  ®  informs  us^  that  for 
ten  months  preceding  the  games  they  dwelt  toge- 
ther at  Elis  in  a  house  appointed  for  them^  and 
from  thence  called  the  Hellanodiceum  :  at  which 
time^  I  think,  one  may  very  reasonably  fix  the  date 
of  their  commission.  These  ten  months  they  em-- 
ployed  in  qualifying  then^selves  for  the  high  and 
important  character  of  judges  of  all  Greece^  as 

e  Idb.  Tt. 
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their  title  imports  :  for  which  end  they  were  care* 
fully  instructed  io  every  particular  of  their  duty 
by  a  set  of  officers^  called  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  ;  and  attended  daily  in  the  GymBasiuin  upoft 
the  preparatory  exercises  oi  all  those  who  were 
admitted  to  be  candidates  for  the  Olympic  crowiw 
These  were  obliged  to  enter  their  names  at  least 
ten  raottthg  before  that  festival^  and  to  employ 
partj  if  not  the  whole^  of  that  time  at  Elis^  in  ex- 
ercising themselves ;  as  shall  be  set  forth  more 
fully  in  a  following  section.  This  time  of  prepa- 
ration was  not  more  serviceable  to  the  candidates 
than  to  the  Hellanodics  tbemsetres ;  who  were  by 
these  means  furnished  with  frequeut  opportunitiea 
of  trying  their  own  abilities^  exerting  their  autho- 
rity^ and  sliding,  as  it  were^  imperceptibly  into  the 
exercise  of  that  office^  which^  as  it  placed  them 
upon  a  tribunal  to  which  all  Greece  was  subject^ 
exposed  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  obserration 
and  scrutiny  of  a  most  awful  and  innumeraUe  as- 
sembly^ whose  censure  they  could  not  hope  t^es- 
capcj  but  1^  the  strictest  and  most  exact  impar- 
tiality. 

But  as  there  are  other  requisites  towards  the 
obtaining  the  character  of  a  wise  and  impartial 
jtfdge,  besides  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
laws,  the  Hellanodics  took  all  imaginable  preeau* 
tions  to  keep  their  judgments  from  any  biasj  by 
prohibiting  any  of  their  colleagues  from  contend- 
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tag  in  the  equestrian  exercises ;  by  making  it  a 
law  to  themselves,  not  to  open  anj  of  the  recom- 
mendatory letters  brought  to  them  by  the  Athletes 
till  after  the  contest  was  over ;  and  by  laying 
themselves  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath^  to 
proceed  according  to  the  strictest  equity  in  those 
cases  wherein  they  were  left  to  the  direction  of 
their  consciences  alone/  This  oath  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  ill  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleans, 
before  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Horcius,  upon  their 
finishing  the  examination  of  the  boys,  and  the  un- 
der-aged hones,  that  offered  themselves  to  con^ 
tend  in  the  Olympic  stadium  ;  the  reason  of 
which  shall  be  assigned  in  another  place.  That 
they  were  aworn  also  upon  their  entering  into 
office  is  very  probable^  though  not  mentioned  by 
any  author.  Another  check  upon  the  Hellanodics 
was  the  liberty  allowed  to  any  one  who  thought 
himself  aggrieved,  of  appealing  from  their  sentence 
to  the  senate  of  Elis ;  an  instance  of  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  Pausaniaa.  Eupolimus^  an  Elean, 
having  been  declared  victor  in  the  foot-race  by 
*  two  of  the  three  Hellanodics,  who  presided  over 
that  exercise,  and  the  third  having  given  sentence 
in  favour  of  his  antagonist,  Leon  of  Ambracia^ 
Leon  appealed  to  the  senate  of  Elis,  and  accused 
the  two  Hellanodics  of  corruption.  It  appears^ 
however,  that  their  sentence  was  ratified  by  the 

f  Pans.  lib.  V. 
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•enate  ;  since  we  find  the  name  of  Eupolimus  io 
the  list  of  coDquerars^  aod  ao  account  in  Pausa- 
Bias  of  a  statue  esected  to  him  in  Olympia. 

Their  allowing  their  countrymen  to  dispute  the 
prize  with  those  of  other  nations,  was  objected  to 
the  Eleans  bj  a  king  of  Egypt/  to  whom,  in  the 
pride  of  their  integrity,  they  had  sent  an  embassy 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Olympic  .games  ;  and  to 
set  forth  the  consummate  equity  of  the  law»  and 
ordinances  of  that  institution.  That  monarch 
was  persuaded  ihey  could  never  preserve  their 
boasted  impartiality,  when  the  glory  of  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  came  into  competition  with 
that  of  a  stranger ;  and  therefore  advised  them  to 
amend  their  institution^  by  excluding  all  Eleans  : 
but  they  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  his  advice ; 
and  assured  themselves,  perhaps,  that  over  and 
above  the  particular  and  private  obligations  of 
conscience^  interest,  and  honour,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  greater  glory,  that  would  accrue  to 
their  country  from  a  disinterested  and  universal 
impartiality  in  their  awards,  would  more  than 
countervail  the  advantages,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, which  might  arise  from  the  victory  or  re- 
nown of  one  of  their  countrymen.  However  they 
might  reason,  they  most  certainly  acted  well ;  as 
may  be  inferred  no  less  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
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moDj,  than  from  the  absolute  submission  of  all 
Greece  to  their  authority  and  decrees. 

The  direction  and  ordering  of  all  inattera  re- 
lating to  the  Olympic  festival^  the  proclaiming 
the  cessation  of  arms^  the  excluding  from  the  sa- 
crifices those  who  had  incurred  the  panalty  of  ex* 
communication,  by  refusing  to  submit  to  their 
censures  ;  the  increasing  or  diminishing  the  num« 
ber  of  the  exercises,  &c.  belonged,  as  I  imagine, 
to  the  Hellanodics,  as  well  as  the  superintending 
the  games,  and  bestowing  the  olive-crown  ;  for  I 
understand  those  authors,  who  attribute  these 
powers  to  the  Eleans  in  general,  to  mean  the  Hd- 
lanodics,  who  were,  for  that  time  and  occasion, 
the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  Eleans. 

This  power  of  excoromunicating  those  who  were 
refractory  or  contumacious,  which  seems  to  have 
been  exercised  upon  whole  nations,  rather  than 
particular  persons,  gave  the  Hdlanodics  great 
dignity  and  authority  among  the  several  people  of 
Greece ;  as  the  corporal  punishments  and  pecu- 
niary penalties  inflicted  by  their  orders  upon  pri- 
vate oflenders,  held  even  the  greatest  in  dread  of 
infringing  the  Olympic  laws  ;  and  kept  in  order 
that  vast  assembly,  which  was  composed  of  men 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees^  and  of  every  region  and 
colony  of  Greece. 
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That  the  Hdlano4ics,  in  the  public  execution 
of  their  office,  were  clothed  in  purple  robes,  and 
carried  in  their  hands  that  usual  ensign  of  magis- 
tracy, a  vand,  or  sceptre,  seems  very  probable 
from  several  passages  collected  by  Faber,  in  his 
Agonisticon ;  ^  who  would  infer,  likewise^  from 
some  other  passages  cited  by  him,  that  they  wore 
crowns  ;  which  I  will  not  dispute  any  otherwise 
than  by  observing,  that  from  one  of  those  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section,  it  appears  that  all  the  Grecians  who 
assisted  at  the  Olympic  games  were  adorned  with 
crowns,  or  garlands ;  and,  I  believe,  that  orna- 
ment was  generally  worn  by  all  who  attended  at 
any  public  sacrifice. 

The  Hellanodics  took  their  stations  at  different 
parts  of  the  stadium.  By  the  Hellanodics  in  this 
place,  I  mean  those  committees  of  them,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  who  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
several  exercises  ;  who  were  consequently  obliged 
to  attend  them  in  those  parts  of  the  stadium  where 
they  were  exhibited.  The  others,  I  suppose^  re- 
mained in  their  proper  place,^  over  against  the 
priestess  of  Ceres.  The  senior  Hellanodic  had  tbe 
precedency  of  the  rest. 
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I  shall  not  detain  ibe  reader  with  eoumerating 
the  subordinate  oflScers  ;  tbej  will  be  occasionally 
introduced  in  the  following  sections :  but  shall 
proceed  to  exemplify  tlie  authority  of  this  high 
tribunal^  and  the  regard  paid  to  it  by  all  Greece^ 
from  one  or  two  instances  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torians. 

The  first  I  shall  borrow  from  Pausanias.^  Ga- 
lippus>  an  Athenian^  having  been  convicted  of 
corrupting  with  money  his  adversaries  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Pentathlooj,  the  Hdlanodics  imposed  a 
considerable  fine  upon  each  of  the  ofienders :  the 
Atheniaiis,  being  informed  of  this  sentence^  out  of 
regard  to  thdr  fellow-citizen^  deputed  Hyperides> 
one  of  their  greatest  orators^  to  go  to  the  Eleans, 
and  entr^t  them  to  remit  the  fine  :  but  they  were 
not  to  be  moved^  eitbef  by  the  rhetoric  of  Hype- 
rides>  or  the  haughtiness  of  the  Athenians  ;  who> 
with  great  disdain^  refused  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cree^ though  for  that  refusal  they  vrere  excluded 
the  Olympic  games^  till  they  were  told  by  the 
Delphic  oracle^  that  the  god  would  not  vouchsafe 
tbem  any  answer  to  their  inquiries^  unless  they 
paid  thet  penalty  demanded  by  the  Eleans.  The 
Athenians  submitted^  and  the  Eleans  with  the 
money  erected  six  statues  to  Olympic  Jupiter. 

k  lib.  T. 
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The  next  is  taken  out  of  Tbucjdides,  and 
though  somewhat  long,  tends  to  illustrate  so  many 
particulars  relating  to  my  subject^  that  I  tannot 
forbear  inserting  it  at  large. 

This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games  ;  in  which  Androsthenes^  the  Arcadian^ 
bore  away  the  prize  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pan- 
cratium ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  by  the 
Eleans  excluded  the  festival ;  and  not  permitted 
either  to  sacrifice  or  contend  in  the  games^  be- 
cause they  refused  to  pay  the  penalty,  which  the 
Eleans,  agreeably  to  the  Olympic  laws,  had  im- 
posed upon  them,  for  having  attacked  a  certain 
castle  named  Phyrcus,  and  put  soldiers  into  Le- 
prous during  the  Olympic  truce.  The  Lacedae- 
monians on  their  part  asserted^  by  their  ambassa- 
dors, that  they  were  condemned  unjustly;  alleging 
that  the  truce  had  not  been  notified  in  Sparta,  at 
the  time  of  their  sending  their  troops  to  Lepreus. 
The  Eleans^  on  the  other  hand,  pretended  that  the 
truce  had  at  that  very  time  taken  place  wiUi  them  ; 
that  they  always  proclaim  it  first  in  their  own 
territories ;  and  that  having,  under  the  sanction 
of  that  truce,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  expected 
no  farther  hostilities^  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
taken  that  opportunity  to  do  them  an  injury,  as  it 
were,  by  stealth.  In  answer  to  this^  it  was  urged 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Eleans,  after  they 
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IhuI  thought  themselves  injured  by  the  Lacedae- 

moniaas^  ought  not  to  have  notified  the  truce  at 

all  at  Sparta  ;  wbich^  nevertheless^  as  if  they  had 

then  no  such  opinion  of  the  matter,  they  had  done, 

after  which  notification  the  Lacedaemonians  had 

not  committed  any  hostilities.     But  the  Eleans 

still  adhered  to  their  decree,  and  would  never  be 

induced  to  own  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  done 

them  no  wrong.     They  offered,  however,  if  they 

would  deliver  up  Lepreus,  to   remit  their  own 

share  of  the  fine^  and  to  lay  down  for  them  that 

portion  of  it  which  belonged  to  Jupiter.     The 

Lacedaemonians  not  consenting  to  this  proposal, 

the  £leaiis  farther  offered,  that  the  Lacedaemo* 

nians  should  not  be  obliged  to  deliver  up  Leprous, 

contrary  to  their  inclinations,  provided  they  would 

go  up  to  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  since  they 

were  so  desirous  of  partaking  in  the  sacrifice,  and 

there,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Greeks,  swear  that 

they  would  afterwards  pay  the  penalty  imposed 

upon  them.     But  neither  to  this  proposal  would 

the  Lacedaemonians  agree  ;  wherefore  they  were 

ej^cluded  the  festival,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  games; 

and  made  the  accustomed  offerings  te  Olympian 

Jupiter  in  their  own  territories,  while  all  the  other 

states  of  Greece,  except  that  of  Leprous,  sent  their 

offerings  by  a  solemn  deputation  to  Olympia. 

The  Eleans,  however,  fearing  the  Lacedaemonians 

might  attempt  by  open  violence  to  perform  their 
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sacrifices^  kept  their  young  ineD  under  arms  upon 
constant  guard ;  to  whose  assistance  the  city  of 
Argos  sent  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  Mantinea  an- 
other thousand  ;  there  were  also  some  Athenian 
horse  quartered  in  Argos  during  the  festival. 

There  happened  also  another  circumstance^ 
which  put  the  whole  assembly  into  a  great  con^ 
stemation^  lest  the  Lacedaemonians  should  Tall 
upon  them.  One  lichas^  a  Lacedaemonian^  the 
son  of  Arcesilaus^  was  scourged  publicly  in  the 
stadium  by  the  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; because^  his  chariot  having  obtained  the 
victory^  and  having  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
conquerors  been  declared  to  belong  to  the  Thebans 
(the  Lacedaemonians  being  at  that  time  excluded 
the  games)  he  had  entered  the  stadium^  and  with 
his  own  hand  placed  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  his 
charioteer  ;  giving  to  understand  by  that  action^ 
that  the  chariot  belonged  to  him.  Every  body, 
therefore,  was  exceedingly  alarmed  ;  and  con^^ 
eluded  that  this  affair  would  have  some  very  ex- 
traordinary consequence.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  kept  quiet ;  and  the  festival  passed  over 
without  any  disturbance. 

I  shall  close  this  section  with  an  observation^ 
that  arises  naturally  from  these  two  last  cited  pas- 
sages, viz.  that  the  great  dignity  and  authority  of 
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the  Hellanodics  was  founded  solely  upon  this 
power  of  excommunication ;  in  the  exiercise  of 
whicb^  however  derived  to  them  at  the  beginning, 
they  were  supported  by  the  joint  concurrence  of 
the  godSy  as  well  as  of  the  men  of  Greece.  On 
the  one  hand  we  behold  the  states  of  Athens^ 
Argos,  and  Mantinea^  sending  troops  to  maintain 
their  sentence  against  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and 
the  Delphic  oracle,  on  the  other^  refusing  to  girie 
any  answers  to  the  Athenians^  till  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  Hellanodics  upon  one  of  their  citizens  was 
discharged.  Thus  were  the  two  most  powerful 
and  martial  states  of  Greece  subjected,  in  their 
turns,  to  the  authority  of  a  petty  and  unwarlike 
people ;  wliich^  possibly,  we  should  have  some 
difficulty  to  believe,  were  there  not  many  modem 
examples  of  mightier,  if  not  wiser  nations,  than 
either  of  the  two  above-mentioned,  having  been 
a^ed  into  a  submission  to  a  power  still  more  in- 
significant than  that  of  Elis,  by  the  same  edgeless 
arms,  the  same  brutum  fulmen.  Whether  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  forged  in  imitation 
of  those  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  I  vrill  not  deter- 
mine ;  though  I  must  take  notice^  that  many  of 
the  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  Roman  church 
allude  most  evidently  to  many  practised  in  the 
Olympic  Stadium,  as  extreme  unction,  the  palm, 
and  the  crown  of  martyrs,  and  others ;  which 
may  be  seen  at  large  in  Faber's  Agonisticon« 

VOL..  II.  I 
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SECTION  VL 
OF  THE  GABIES  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  STAimJM. 

How  iumptuout  and  magnificent  soeyer  may 
have  been  the  sacrifices  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
worship  paid  by  the  Grecians  to  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, yet  may  we  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  vast 
concourse  of  people  who  at  the  time  of  that  festi*^ 
val  usually  resorted  to  Olympia  from  all  parts  of 
the  worlds  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  gameSj  which 
always  accompanied  that  solemnity ;  and  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  came  more  out  of  curiositj 
than  devotion.  It  is,  at  least,  this  part  of  the  in- 
stitution that  makes  the  most  considerable  figure 
in  the  histories  and  antiquities  of  Greece,  and 
presents  itself  upon  all  occasions^  principally,  if  not 
><ngly>  to  our  minds ;  while,  like  the  spectators 
of  a  triumphant  procession,  we  look  upon  the 
pomp  of  sacrifice,  the  herds  of  victims,  the  train 
of  priests,  and  even  the  gods  themselves,  as  so 
many  accompaniments  only,  and  ornamental  parts 
of  the  ceremony,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
queror, whose  glory  and  whose  victories  engross 
all  our  thoughts  and  attention.  How  just  this 
observation  may  be  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  I  will  not  here  determine  ;  but  among  (he 
moderns,  I  believe,  there  are  very  few,  and  those 
men  of  learning  only,  who  either  think  or  know 
any  thing  of  the  religious  part  of  this  institiition  ; 
which  for  that  reason,  probably,  is  now  nev^ 
mentioned  ijinder  any  other  title  but  that  of  the 
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Olympic  games.  The  remaining  part^  therefore^ 
of  tliig  Dissertation  shall  be  wholly  taken  up  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature^  laws^  &c.  of  those 
games ;  in  which,  if,  for  want  of  materials,  I 
should  not  be  able  tp  give  the  reader  all  the  satis* 
faction  he  may  expect  to  find,  yet  enough,  I  hope, 
will  be  said,  to  give  him  ajuster  idea  of  these  fa- 
mous games,  than  he  may  hitherto  have  con- 
ceived ;  to  lessen  his  contempt,  at  least,  if  not 
excite  his  admiration,  for  a  set  of  conquerors, 
whom  their  countrymen  thought  worthy  of  great 
honours  and  immunities ;  and  to  shew,  that  even 
in  the  institution  of  these  sports,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  have  been  calculated  only  for  the 
amusement  of  the  vulgar,  a  judicious  observer 
may  discover  many  strokes  of  that  civil  wisdom 
and  policy,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  look 
for  among  the  philosophers  and  lawgivers  of 
Greece. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  inquiry  into  the  games, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  a  few  particulars 
relating  to  the  place  in  which  they  were  exhibited. 
This,  by  the  Greeks,  was  named  the  stadium  ;  a 
word  signifying  a  measure  of  length  consisting 
of  somewhat  above  an  hundred  English  paces  ;* 
which  being  equal  to  the  space  of  ground  allotted 
for  the  foot  race,  the  course  was  from  thence 

a  See  Arbvtiukof 0  Tables. 
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called  the  stadium^  and  the  raeers  were  named 
StadieiSi  Stadiodromi.  The  Eleans,  indeed^  pre- 
tended^  that  the  stadium  at  Oljmpia^  wag  mea- 
sured hy  the  foot  of  Hercules^  which  being  longer 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  made  their  stadium 
longer  than  anj  other  in  the  same  proportion. 

Pausanias^  informs  us,  that  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium was  a  terrace  composed  of  earth  ;  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Hellanodics^ 
and  over  against  them  on  the  other  was  an  altar 
of  white  marble,  upon  which  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
Chamyne,  and  some  Tirgins,  had  the  privilege  to 
sit  and  view  the  games.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  stadium  was  the  barrier,  whence  those  who 
ran  the  simple  foot  race  began  their  course  ;  and 
there,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Eleans, 
was  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  concerning  the 
Olympic  stadium  that  are  to  be  found  in  Pausa- 
nias  ;  for  what  follows  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
relates  only  to  the  horse  course,  and  shall  be 
produced  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  horse  races. 
Bat  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  more  perfect 
judgment  of  the  stadium  tlian  the  foregoing  ac-* 
count,  taken  from  Pausanias,  can  enable  him  to 
make,  I  shall  add,  from  Wheele;f's  Travels,  a  de- 

b  Lib.  ti. 
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scription  of  the  remains  of  that  at  Athens^  M^hich 
Mras  built  by  Herodes  Atticus  :  ^'  The  figure  (says 
"  he)  and  bigness  of  this  stadium  continue^  al- 
'^though  the  degrees  [steps^  be  all  taken  away. 
''  It  is  a  long  place^  with  two  parallel  sides,  closed 
*'  up  circularly,  at  the  east  end^  and  open  towards 
''  the  other  end;  and  is  about  one  hundred  and 
*'  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  long,  and  twenty- 
"  six  or  twenty-seven  broad^  which  gave  it  the 
^^  name  of  a  stadium,  that  length  being  the  ordi- 
'^  nary  measure  among  the  Greeks;  eight  of  which 
''  made  a  Roman  mile.  Mr.  Vernon,  measuring^ 
'^  it  exactly,  found  it  to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty 
*^  English  feet  long ;  and  a  just  stadium  is  six 
*'  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  Athenian  mea^ 
^  sure;  which^  it  seems,  was  but  very  little  bigger 
''  than  the  English^  but  lesser  than  the  French 
'^  foot.  When  Pausanias  comes  to  speak  of  this 
''  place,  he  tells  his  readers  that  they  would  hardly 
'^  believe  what  he  was  about  to  tell  them,  it  being 
*'  a  wonder  to  all  those  that  did  see  it  in  ancient 
^'  times ;  and  of  that  bigness^  that  one  would 
^'  judge  it  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  upon  the 
''  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus.  It  was  Herodes  At- 
'Micus,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  Athens  ever 
*^  had,  that  built  it :  to  do  which  he  consumed 
**  much  of  the  marble  of  mount  Pentelicus;  which 
*'  now  being  either  all  carried  away,  or  buried  in 
^^  the  ruins  of  the  place,  it  looks  only  like  a  great 
''  and  high  bulwark  cast  up  fn  that  form.    At  the 
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**  end  towards  Ilissus,  there  appears  jet  some 
**  stone  work,  the  rest  is  now  but  a  stadium  of 
**  earth  above  ground." 

Though  the  Olympic  stadium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  splendid  as  this  of  Athens,  or  an- 
other at  Delphi,  built  likewise  of  marble  by  the 
same  magnificent  citizen  of  Athens,  jet  we  maj 
suppose  they  were  all  formed  upon  the  same 
model,  as  they  were  all  destined  to  the  same  use. 
In  the  stadium  were  exhibited  those  games  which 
are  properly  called  gymnastic. 

At  either  end  of  the  course  stood  a  pillar,  the 
use  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain ;  as  also 
to  take  notice  of  the  several  appellations  by  which 
these  parts  of  the  stadium  were  distinguished,  viz. 
the  barrier  and  the  goal ;  at  one  of  which  the 
race  began,  and  was  finished  at  the  other:  but 
this  must  be  understood  only  of  the  simple  foot 
race,  or  that  instituted  by  Iphitus ;  for  afterwards, 
(in  the  14th  Olympiad,)  as  men  grew  more  exer- 
cised, and  the  reputation  of  these  gamed  increased, 
the  Diaulus  was  added.  This  was  also  a  foot  race, 
whose  course  was  double  the  former ;  that  is,  two 
stadiums,  as  the  word  implies*  They  who  ran  the 
diaulus,  therefore,  or  double  stadium,  turned 
round  the  pillar  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the 
end  of  the  stadium,  and  returned  to  the  barrier^ 
where  they  finished  their  race. 
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The  barrier  was  at  first  marked  with  a  straight 
lide^  traced  along  the  ground  from  one  side  of  the 
stadium  to  the  other  :  by  this  line  were  drawn  up 
in  a  row  all  the  racers,  and  from  thence  thej 
began  their  race ;  from  which  custom  the  barrier^ 
or  starting  place,  was  called  Gramme,  or  the  line; 
This  word  is  also  used  to  signify  the  end  or  ter«^ 
mination  of  the  course ;  and  in  fact,  the  diaulus> 
and  all  the  other  races,  except  the  simple  foot 
race,  ended  at  this  line ;  which,  I  suppose,  is  the 
true  reason  of  this  usage  of  the  word  gramm^« 
*  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  other 
names  of  the  barrjer  and  stadium^  which  are  like-^ 
wise  used  in  both  senses. 

Tn  process  of  time  a  cord  was  made  use  of, 
either  conjointly  with  ihe  line  or  gramm^,  or,  in* 
stead  of  it,  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  racers, 
and  keep  them  from  pressing  forwards  one  before 
another.  This  cord^  which  was  stretched  across 
the  stadium^  at  the  signal  given  was  let  fall  at 
once,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  racers  started. 
From  this  cord,  called  vffrKvil  or  uffrh^yi  in  Greek, 
from  the  resemblance  between  the  noise  made  by 
the  sudden  falling  of  the  cord,  and  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  which  is  the  primary  signification  of  vnkfi, 
the  barrier  received  another  name. 

The  other  extremity  of  the  stadium  had  alsa 
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difierent  appellations^  with  whose  etymologies  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  reader.     It  is  suflScient  to 
observe^  that  both  the  names  and  their  etymolo- 
gies arose  from  the  diffisrent  views  in  which  the 
end  of  the  stadium  was  considered.     To  those 
who  ran  the  simple  foot  race  it  was  the  end  and 
termination  of  the  course  ;  in  all  the  other  races 
the  racers  turned  at  this  end  of  the  stadium  round 
a  pillar,  in  order  to  return  to  the  barrier,  where 
the  Diaulodromi,  or  those  who  ran  the  diaulus, 
ended  their  race  :  but  the  Dolichodromi,  or  run* 
ners  in  the  race  called  dolichos,   or  the  long 
course,  when  thej  came  to  the  barrier^  turned 
again  round  the  pillar  erected  at  that  end  also,  in 
order  to  continue  their  course,  which  consisted  of 
many  diauli,  or  doublings  of  the  stadium,  as  shall 
he  more  fully  explained  hereafter.     It  is  proper, 
however,  to  take  notice  of  one  of  the  names  given 
to  this  extremity  of  the  stadium ;  because  from 
the  explanation  of  it  in  Pollux  we  learn,  that  the 
exercises  of  the  Pentathlon  were  performed  in  this 
part,  which  was  called  Bater. 

Having  now  produced  all  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  place  in  which  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises were  performed  that  I  could  collect,  or  that 
appeared  necessary  for  the  better  understanding 
what  is  to  follow ;  I  shall  in  the  next  place  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  distinct  account  of  those  several 
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exercises :  of  which  I  shall  treat  ia  the  order  in 
vrbich  they  were  introduced  into  the  Olympic 
stadium. 


SECTION  VII. 
OF  THE  FOOT  RACES. 

The  description  of  the  stadium  hath  let  us  into 
BO  many  particulars  of  the  foot  race^  that  I  shall 
add  very  little  upon  that  head^  besides  an  enume- 
ration of  the  several  kinds  of  foot  races,  and  the 
laws  and  rules  observed  by  the  competitors  in  that 
exercise^ 

The  firstj  and  indeed  the  only  exercise  revived 
by  Ipbitus^  was  the  simple  foot  race^  named  the 
stadium^  from  the  length  of  the  course,  as  has 
already  been  observed.  Coroebus  the  Elean  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  conquerors  in  this  exer- 
cise; and  from  them  were  the  Olympiads  most 
commonly  denominated :  for  after  the  Greeks  had 
taken  up  the  custom  of  dating  historical  events 
from  the  Olympiads,  they  seldom  failed,  together 
with  the  number  of  the  Olympiad,  to  cite  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  :  thus,  for  example,  to  de« 
note  the  precise  time  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
they  would  have  toM  us,  that  it  happened  in  the 
first  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  Scammander  of 
Mitylene  being  conqueror  in  the  stadium,  or  sim*< 
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pie  foot  race ;  vrhiah  ia  always  signified  by  that 
word  ID  the  list  of  Olympic  conquerors.    Hie 
number  of  the  Olympiad  was  sometimes  omUtod, 
and  the  Olympiad  distinguished  by  no  other  mark 
than  the  name  of  the  conqueror,    A  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  great  notice  which  all  the  different 
people  of  Greece  were  supposed  to  take  of  those 
victories ;  and  an  honour  so  much  the  more  flat- 
tering to  the  conqueror^  as  he  was  assured   it 
would  not  only  be  diffused  over  all  the  parts  of 
the  known  world>  and  cited  upon  many  pidrfis 
occasions^  but  delivered  down  to  the  latest  po»» 
terity  in  the  records  and  annals  of  chronologktff 
and  historians.     This  honorary  distinctionj  thus 
appropriated  to  the  victors  in  the  stadium^  was 
undoubtedly  owing  at  first  to  the  want  of  rivals 
to  dispute  it  with  them ;  and  continued  to  them 
afterwards  out  of  respect  to  the  antiquity  and  se^ 
uiority  of  that  exercise  :  though  their  victones 
were  obtained  with  less  pains,  and  cons^uently 
\rith  less  merits  than  those  in  almoat  any  of  the 
other  games. 

In  the  14th  Olympiad  was  added  the  diaulu% 
or  double  stadium^  which  I  have  explained  above ; 
and  in  the  next  Olympiad  the  dolichus^  or  long 
course.  In  the  two  former  exercises  fleetness^  m 
agilityj  seems  to  be  the  only  quality  requisite  (br 
obtaining  the  crown  ;  but  iti  this  exercise^  whoie 
coiu-se  consisted  of  seven^  or  twelve^  or  eveli  6f 
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twenfy-four  stadia^  (for  those  different  measures 
are  assigned  to  the  dolichus  bj  different*  authors^) 
besides  agility  and  swiftness^  a  great  strength  of 
body  and  a  long  wind  were  necessary  for  the  hold- 
ing out  through  so  long  a  course  :  besides^  as  the 
dolichodromi  were  obliged  to  make  many  short 
turnings  round  the  pillars  erected  at  each  end  of 
the  stadium^  the  labour  of  the  race  was  consider- 
ably increased^  and  the  activity  and  skill  of  the 
racer  put  to  more  frequent  and  severer  trials  than 
in  the  two  former  races.  But  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  this  course^  and  the  swiftness  neces* 
Bary  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  other  two^  there 
are  instances  of  people^  in  whom  the  two  qualities 
of  agility  and  strength^  but  eeldom  found  together^ 
were  yet  so  eminent  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  crown  in  all  the  three  races  in  one  and  the 
same  day.  Of  this  number  were  Polites  of  Cera- 
Rius,  and  Leonidas  of  Rhodes;^  but  the  latter  was 
by  far  the  most  remarkable^  having  obtained  this 
triple  victoiy  for  four  Olympiads  together^  and 
distinguished  himself  from  the  whole  list  of  con- 
querors by  the  ^*n  of  twehe  Olympic  crowns. 

From  a  passage  of  Pausanias  *"  relating  to  the 
former  of  these  two  conquerors^  it  appears  that  the 
racers  did  not  start  all  together,  but  that  they  ran 
in  classes,  or  divisions,  to  which  they  were  ap- 

«  Pottei^s  Antiq.  and  CmUqs  Rhod.  b  Paas.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 
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pointed  by  lot ;  and  the  yictors  in  each  diviskM 
ran  afterwards  together  for  the  prize ;  and  this 
custom  seems,  by  the  last  words  of  the  sentence, 
to  be  confined  to  the  stadium,  or  simple  foot  race* 
And  indeed^  that  course  was  so  shorty  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  Eleans  judged  it  proper^  upon  that 
occasion^  to  multiply  a  little  the  labour  of  the 
competitors ;  especially  when  they  were  sure  to 
augment,  in  the  same  proportion^  both  the  glory 
of  the  victor  and  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 
There  is  another  particular  relating  to  the  simple 
foot  race  intimated  in  a  passage  of  Themistius, 
cited  by  Faber/  which  the  passage  just  now 
quoted  from  Pausanias  will  help  us  to  understand. 
It  seems  to  have  been  this :  the  racers  having 
been  distributed  by  lot  into  several  classes^  two 
of  those  classes  started  at  the  same  tiwe,  and  ran 
on  diflerent  sides  of  the  stadium^  which  was  di« 
vided  into  two  roads^  or  courses^  by  the  pillars 
erected  at  each  end.  This  conjecture^  for  it  is 
no  better^  is  rendered  more  probable  by  tiie  fol- 
lowing words  of  Statins  Thebais,  lib«  vi*  wherein 
it  is  ^aidi  that  Idas  in  the  race  having  laid  hold 
of  his  antagonist  Parthenopaeus  by  the  hair^  and 
pulled  him  back  as  he  was  just  coming  into  the 
goal  before  him,  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  nei* 
tber,  but  the  competitors  were  obliged  to  run  the 
race  over  again  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  like 

d  AgoD.  lib.  ii.  c.  34* 
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fnud  a  second  time>  tbey  were  appointed  to  run 
on  different  sides  of  the  course. 

Furit  undique  clamor 
DissoBUs ;  ambiguttmque  senis  cunctadir  Adrasti 
Consiliiiin :  tandem  ipse  refert,  Gompescite  litem, 
O  Pneri ;  virtus  iterum  tentanda,  sed  ite 
Limite  nan  una :  latus  hoc  coaceditur  Idae : 
Tu  diverta  tene.     Praus  cursibus  omnis  abesto* 

As  the  Olympic  games  were  a  very  solemn  fes-* 
tival,  and  w«re  cdebrated  only  every  fifth  year; 
and  as  almost  every  single  man  throughout  Glreece 
was  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  honour  of  an 
Olympic  crown^  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  competitors  in  every  kind  of  exer- 
cise was  very  considerable^  especially  in  the  simple 
foot  race;  the  lightest  of  them  all.  And  this 
might  put  the  Eleans  upon  the  two  above-men* 
tioned  methods ;  by  the  first  of  which  the  con- 
fusion and  other  inconveniences  arising  from  a 
crowd  of  people  running  all  together  in  a  narrow 
space  were  prevented ;  and  by  the  second  some 
time  was  saved^  which  they  were  under  a  necessity 
of  husbanding  as  much  as  possible^  considering 
that  only  five  days  were  allotted  for  the  games; 
ip  some  of  which  the  contest  might  often  happen 
io  be  drawn  out  into  a  great  lengthy  as  the  pre-" 
vious  apparatus  to  each  of  them  mudt  needs  have 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time* 

Thtfugh  the  decision  of  Adrastus^  in  the  above 
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cited  Terses  of  Statius  maj  seem  reaaoaable  aod 
just,  jet  had  anj  racer  in  the  Oijmpic  stadiuni 
been  guiltj  of  such  a  piece  of  foul  play^  or  fraud, 
as  Statius  deaominates  it,  for  which  Idas  was  sen- 
tenced to  run  the  race  oTer  again,  he  would  not 
have  escaped  with  so  light  a  censure  from  the 
severer  justice  of  the  Hellanodics.     The  crown 
would  have  been  adjudged  to  his  antagonist,  and 
he^  perhaps,  would  have  been  publicly  scourged 
in  the  stadium,  for  having  infringed  the  Olympic 
laws;  which  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  kinds  of  fraud  and  unfair  dealing.     And  to 
come  home  to  the  present  point,  the  competitors 
in  the  foot  races  were  restrsined  expressly  from 
laying  hold  of  the  hair,  or  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
from  tripping,  or  even  pushing  one  another  aside, 
as  we  are  told  by  Tully  and  Lucian«* 

The  competitors  for  the  crown  in  these  ezer* 
cises  (as  also  in  all  the  gymnastic  conflicts)  con- 
tended naked.  Thucydides  informs  us/  that  an- 
ciently it  was  the  custom  in  the  Olympic  games 
for  all  the  athletes  to  wear  a  sort  of  scarf  about 
their  middle;  but  that  it  was  left  off  a  little  be- 
fore his  time :  for  so  the  common  reading  implies, 
which  Hudson  <  has  altered,  in  order  to  reconcile 
Thucydides  with  the  many  other  authors,  who 
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affirm  that  the  acarf  was  laid  aside  even  so  early 
as  the  14th  Olympiad^  some  hundred  years  before 
the  time  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 

Eustathitis^  in  his  Comment  upon  Homer's  IK 
4/.  relates  the  accident  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
laying  aside  the  scarf.  In  the  14th  Olympiad^ 
one  Orsippus,  a  racer^  happened  to  be  thrown 
down  by  his  scarf  timgling  about  his  feet^  and 
was  killed  ;  though  others  say,  that  he  only  lost 
the  victory  by  that  fall ;  but  which  ever  way  it 
was,  occasion  was  taken  from  thence  to  make  a 
law,  that  all  the  athletes  for  ,the  future  should 
contend  naked.  This  fact  is  differently  told  by 
Pausanias,  who  says,  that  Orsippus  obtained  the 
victory  ;  and  that  he  is  p<i^suaded  the  scarf  was 
designedly  thrown  off  by  Orsippus,  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  a  man  was  more  light  and 
disencumbered  without  a  scarf  than  with  one ; 
Pans.  lib.  u  c.  2/i.  And  this  account  agrees 
best  with  an  old  epigram  upon  Onippm,  quoted 
by  the  scholiast  upon  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  sect.  6. 
Ed.  Wasse. 

We  are  informed  by  Pollux,^  that  the  racers 
bad  sandals  or  short  buskins  upon  their  feet. 

In  the  6&th  Otyrajpiad  *  the  nee  of  armed  mea 

h  Oiioiiiast.]ib.iit.«.S0.  iPani.Iia.t. 
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was  added  to  the  Olympic  games :  an  exerciae, 
says  PausaniaSy  that  was  judged  very  proper  for 
military  men.     This  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
stadium^  or  simple  foot  race,  but  that  the  com* 
petitors  ran  in  armour  ;  for  which  purpose  there 
were  five  and  twenty  brass  bucklers  kept  in  a 
temple  at  Olympia :  the  other  pieces  of  armour 
which  they  carried  in  this  race  were  a  helmet  and 
buskins,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pausanias^s*"  de- 
scription of  the  statue  of  Dauiaretus^  who  gained 
the  first  victory  in  this  kind  of  race.     The  same 
author  tells  us  at  the  same  time,  that  he  describes 
the  statue  of  this  victor^  dressed  up  in  these  pieces 
of  armour,  that  in  process  of  time  the  Eleans>  as 
well  as  the  other  Greeks,  abolished  this  custom  of 
running  in  armour.    I  cannot  find  when  this  hap- 
pened, nor  when  the  custom  of  running  the  diau- 
lus,  or  double  stadium  in  armour,  was  first  intro- 
duced.    Pausanias^  makes  mention  of  one  Mne- 
sibulus,  who  gained  the  victory  in  this  exercise  in 
the  2S&th  Olympiad. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  several  parti- 
culars of  the  foot  races,  I  shall  close  this  section 
with  a  translation  of  a  Greek  epigram,  taken  out 
of  the  Anthologia  ;  in  which  the  hyperbole  made 
use  of  by  the  poet  to  raise  an  idea  of  the  swiftness 
^f  the  victor  whom  he  celebrates,  is,  in  my  opi- 

M  lib.  Ti.  c.  10.  1  Lib.  X.  0.  S4. 
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nion  much  prettier^  and  more  uncommon^  than 
the  celebrated  one  of  Virgil  upon  Camilla.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  know,  that  Arias  (the 
person  celebrated  in  this  epigram)  was  of  Tarsus, 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  founded  originally  by  Perseus, 
who  in  old  fables  is  represented  as  having  had 
wings  upon  his  feet. 

On  Ariat  of  Tartui^  Victor  in  the  Stadium. 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  ia  the  race, 
Brings  to  thy  fouQder,°^  Tarsus,  no  disgrace : 
For  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  yie, 
Like  him  he  seems  on  feathered  feet  to  fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career, 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re-appear. 


SECTION  vni, 

OF  THE  PALE,  OR  WRESTLING. 

The  wrestlers  were  first  introduced  into  the 
Olympic  stadium  in  the  18th  Olympiad^  and  £u- 
rybatus^  a  Spartan^  was  the  first  who  received  the 
wrestler's  crown. 

Theseus*  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  wrestling  into  a  science.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  that  hero  for  attaining  to  a  perfection  in 

m  Perseus.  a  Plut.  in  Thes. 
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this  science  ate,  I  believe^  unknown :  but  there 
arc  still  to  be  found  in  those  writers  who  treat  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  many  parts  or  divisions  of 
the  Pale^  or  art  of  wresth'ng ;  by  which  it  will 
appear  to  what  a  degree  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
ancients.  Some  of  these  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  account* 

But  in  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  as  I 
am  writing  to  an  English  reader,  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  may  be  spared  upon  this  head, 
so  little  does  the  wrestling  used  among  the  an- 
cients seem  to  differ  from  that  now  practised  in 
most  parts  of  England  ;  in  some  of  wbicb^  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  there  are  champions  who  would 
have  made  no  indifferent  figure  in  the  Olympic 
stadium. 

The  most  remarkable  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  practice  is,  that  the  ancient 
wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  rubbed  all  over  with  oil,  or  with  a  certain 
ointment,^  composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  oil, 
vvax,  and  dust,  mixed  up  together,  which  they 
called  Ceroma.  These  unctions  were,  as  some 
say,  peculiar  to  the  wrestlers  and  pancratiasts, 
whose  combats  were  thereby  rendered  more  toil- 
some and  various  ;  while  each  combatant  endea- 

b  Barette  1  Mem.  sur  les  Athletes. 
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voured  to  seize  upon  tbe  other^  whose  efforts  to 
escape  or  break  tlie  bold  of  liis  aBt^gooist  were 
assisted  bj  the  slipperiness,  as  well  as  the  force 
and  agility  of  bis  body. 

But,  ift  order  to  qualify  a  little  this  extreme  lu^ 
bricity  of  the  skin»  occasioned  by  these  uaciious^ 
the  athletes  were  accustomed^*  before  they  came 
to  an  engagement^  either  to  roll  themselyes  in  the 
mud  of  the  Palaestra^  (from  which  some  people 
deriTC  the  words  Pale  and"^  Palaestra  J  or  in  the 
sandj  kept  for  that  purpose  in  a  place  called  Ko- 
lucm^pioy,  or  that  with  which  the  place  of  combat 
seems  to  have  been  covered^  as  well  for  the  use 
just  now  mentioned^  as  to  prevent  the  combatants 
from  bruisii^  or.iojuriiig  themselves,  in  falling; 
which^  were  it  not  for  this  bed  or  covering  of 
sand,  they  would  be  liable  to  do.  However  that 
be,  it  is  so  certain  that  the  athletes  who  were 
anointed,  .were  always,  before  they  engaged, 
sprinkled  with  dust  or  sand/  that  to  say  an  ath- 
lete gained  a  victory,  (Axovir^,)  or  without  being 
so  ^ciokled,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  say  he^ 
gained  a  victory  without  engaging ;  which  some* 
times  happened,  when,  either  from  the  great  re- 
putation of  the  champion,  or  other  reasons,  none 
appeared  to  encounter  with  him.  This  office  of 
aacnntiog  and  sprinkling  the  combatants  with 

c  LqcUh.  de  Oymn.  d  Vis.  from  IIj|X^,  which  signifies  mud. 
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sandy  was  sometimes  performed  bj  tbemselTea  to 
one  aootfaer ;  and  sometimes  by  tbe  ofllcera  of  the 
Palaestra^  called  from- thence  Aliptae^  oranointers. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  sorts  of  sand  M^ere 
not  equally  proper  for  this  use  ;  since  Leonatus, 
one  of  Alexander's  generds/  was,  in  all  tbe 
marches'  of  the  army,  followed  by  camels  loaded 
with  sand,  which  he  bad  caused .  to  be  hr ought 
from  Egypt  for  his  own  use. 

After  the  wrestlers  were  thus  prepared  for  tbe 
engagement,  they  were  matched  by  the  judges  of 
presidents  of  the  games  in  the  following  nmnner : 

Into  a  silver  in-n,  consecrated  to  Jupiter,^  and 
brought  forth  upon  this  occasion,  were  cast  so 
many  lots  or  dice,  about  the  bigness  of  a  bean, 
as  answered  to  the  number  of  the  competitors. 
These  lots  were  all  marked  witb  letters ;  as  for 
example,  upon  two  of  them  was  written  the  letter 
A ;  Bupon  two  others,  and  so  on  in  an  alphabetical 
order ;    if  tbe  number   of  combatants   required 
more,  there  were  always  two  lots  marked  with  the 
same  letter.     This  being  dcyie,  tbe  athletes  ap- 
proached in  order,  and  invoking  Jupiter,  put  their 
bands  into  the  urn,  and  drew  oot  each  his  lot:  to 
prevent  all  fraud,  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose  attended  upon  every  one  as  he  came  to 

i  Plut.  in  Alex.  g  Luokn  in  Hermotimo. 
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draw,  and  beld  up  his  hand  before  him^  to  hin- 
der his  seeing  the  letters  written  upon  the  lot. 
When  every  one  had  drawn^  the  Alytarches^  or 
one  of  the  presidents  of  the  gaoies^  going  round 
to  every  athlete  in  order  as  they  stood^  inspected 
the  lots.  And  thus  the  two,  whose  lots  were 
both  marked  with  the  same  letter,  as  with  A  or 
B^  were  by  him  matched  and  appointed  to  engage 
with  each  other.  This  was  the  case  when  the 
Bumber  of  the  combatants  was  even,  as  four,  eight, 
twelve ;  but  when  the  number  was  odd,  as  five, 
seven,  nine,  &c.  there  was  put  into  the  urn,  toge- 
ther with  the  duplicate  lots,  an  odd  one  marked 
with  a  letter,  to  which  there  was  none  that  eor^ 
responded.  The  athlete  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  this  lot,  was  named  Ephedras,  was  to 
wait  till  the  others  had  contended,  and  was  then 
to  take  up  one  of  the  conquerors^  This,  as  Lu- 
cian  observes,  was  a  very  considerable  advantage ; 
as  the  champion,  who  by  virtue  of  his  lot  was  to 
wait  till  the  others  had  contended,  and  (hen  en- 
gage with  one  of  the  conquerors,  came  fresh  and 
vigorous  to  the  encounter,  against  an  adversary, 
animated  indeed  and  flushed  with  conquest,  but 
shattered  and  exhausted  in  obtaining  it. 

This  was  the  method  of  matching  the  wrestlers 
and  pancratiasts ;  and  for  this  piece  of  histoiy  we 
are  indebted  to  Lucian  alone,  no  other  ancient 
author  having  $aid  any  thing  upon  that  subject. 
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It  IB  to  be  wished  that  he  had  gone  on  a  little 
farther,  and  told  us  what  was  done  after  the  fint 
set  had  finished  their  combats ;  with  whom  was 
(he  Ephedrus^  or  odd  maD,  to  engage :  for  if  the 
number  of  combatants  amounted  at  first  to  more 
than  four^  it  is  evident  there  would  be  again  the 
same  necessity  for  matching  the  eonquerors,  as 
there  was  at  first :  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  same 
method  was  observed^  and  repeated  as  often  as 
occasion  required,  till  the  competitors  were  re* 
duced  to  tyro,  one  of  which  was  finally  proclaimed 
the  conqueror.     This  appears  a  much  more  natu- 
ral solution  of  the  difficulty  than  any  other  hinted 
at  by  Monsu  Burette^''  and  may  be  farther  sup* 
ported  by  the  consideration^  that  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  athlete,  named  Ephedrus,  were 
by  this  method  rendered  less  unequal.    For  if  the 
combatants  were  to  be  matched,  and  the  lots  to 
be  drawn  more  than  once,  (which  must  have  often 
been  the  caee,)  he  might  in  the  second  sortition> 
in  wiudi  undoubtedly  he  was  iackided  vrith  his 
antagonists,  lose  the  advantage  he  had  acquired 
in  the  former ;  and  the  lucky  lot  might  fall  to  the 
share  of  one  who  had  already  been  engaged,  and 
who  might  stand  in  need  of  the  respite  thus  al- 
lowed him  by  his  good  fortune. 

The  wrestlers  being  thus  matdied,  proceeded 

h  a  Mem.  sur  les  AtWtef. 
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to  the  combat,  in  \diich  the  victory^  was  adjudged 
to  him  who  gave  his  adversary  three  falls ;  as  is 
evident^  I  think,  from  the  famous  epigram  upon 
Milo/  vrhich  I  intend  to  produce  at  the  end  of 
this  section.^ 

If  one  of  the  combatants  in  falling  drevir  his 
antagonist  vrith  him,  the  contest  began  afresh,  or 
vvas  rather  continued  upon  the  ground,  until  one 
getting  uppermost  constrained  his  adversary  to 
yield  the  victory.  This  combat  was  called  Ana- 
dinopal^,  and  seems  not  so  much  to  be  a  distinct 
species  from,  as  a  modification  of  the  Pale ;  or  an 
accidental,  or  perhaps  artificial  variation  of  the 
battle :  for  he  who  found  himself  in  danger  of 
being  thrown,  had  sometimes  recourse  to  this 
stratagem  of  dragging  his  adversary  with  him, 
and  trying  upon  the  ground  a  combat  in  which 
he  thought  himself  better  qualified  to  succeed. 
However,  those  authors  who  have  written  upon 
the  Pal6,  have  made  this  a  distinct  exercise ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  but  it  may  have  been  treated  as 
such  in  the  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  exercise; 
where  there  were  masters,  whose  business  it  was 
to  give  their  scholars  distinct  lessons  in  every 
branch  of  the  science  they  professed  to  teach  : 


i  SeeMons.  Burette,  who  is  not    foUowiag  words  of  Seneca;  Lnc- 
of  the  same  opinion.  tator  ter  abjectus  perdidit  pabium. 

k  This  is  also  ceafirmed  by  the    Sen.  de  Ben.  1.  t.  c.  S. 
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from  which  custom  one  maj  very  well  account 
for  the  many  dirisiong  and  fiubdivisions  of  the 
Palcj  and  other  gymnastic  exercises,  of  wrhich 
modern  writers  have  made  so  many  distinct  spe- 
cies.  Of  this  kind  in  all  likelihood  was  the  Aero- 
cheirismus;  so  named,  because  the  combatants^ 
during  this  part  of  their  engagement,  held  one  an- 
other only  by  the  fingers,  without  seizing  on  any 
part  of  the  body.    This  has  been  reckoned  a  dis- 
tinct exercise,  and  another  division  of  the  Pale  ; 
though,  as  Mons.  Burette  very  well  observes,  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  prelude  of  the  com- 
bat in  which  the  antagonists  made  trial  of  each 
other's  strength,  or  endeavoured,  perhaps^  by  seiz- 
ing each  other's  hands,  mutually  to  prevent  one 
another  from  taking  a  firmer  and  more  advanta- 
geous hold. 

Pausanias,  in  his  sixth  book,'  makes  mention  of 
a  statue  erected  at  Olympia  to  one  Leontiscus,  a 
wrestler,  who  was  not  so  skilful  at  throvring  his 
adversaries,  as  successful  in  extorting  the  victory 
from  them  by  squeezing  or  breaking  their  fingers. 
This  method  of  conquering  was  also  practised  in 
the  pancratium,""  by  one  Sostratus,  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  gained  from  it  the  surname  of 
Acrochersites.     What  has  been  related  of  I^on-' 

1  Cap.  iv.  m  Ibid. 
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tiscus  is  a  clear  proof  of  what  I  obserred  before^ 
namely^  that  the  Acrocheirismus  was  not  a  dis« 
tinct  species  of  the  Pal^,  or  wrestling. 

The  champion  who  distinguished  himself  the 
most  in  this  exercise^  was  Milo  of  Crotona^  who 
gained  no  less  than  six  Olympic^  and  as  manj 
Pjthian  crowns.  There  are  so  manj  instances  of 
the  prodigious  strength  of  this  famous  wrestler^ 
and  roost  of  them  so  well  known^  that  it  would 
be  endless  and  impertinent  to  cite  them  all :  but 
I  cannot  forbear  producing  one^  as  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  as  the  issue  of  the  experiment. 

This  Milo/  to  give  a  proof  of  hit  astonishing 
force^  was  wont  to  take  a  pomegranate^  which^ 
without  squeezing  or  breaking  it^  he  held  so  fail 
bj  the  mere  strength  of  his  fingers^  that  no  body 
was  able  to  take  it  from  him ;  no  body  but  his 
mistress^  says  Aelian.^  But  however  weak  he  may 
have  been  with  regard  to  the  fiiur  sex»  his  superior 
force  was  universally  acknowledged  by  the  men, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  epigram : 

On  Mih  the  Wrertler. 

When  none  adyeiitur*d  in  th*  Olympic  sand 
The  might  of  boisfrous  Milo  to  withstand; 
Th*  unrhrall'd  chief  adyanc'd  to  seize  the  crown. 
But  'mid  his  triumph  slip'd  unwary  down. 

n  Paus.  lib.  t!.  c.  14.  o  AeU  lil».  U.  c.S4. 
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The  pec^le  shouted,  «nd  forbade  bestow 
The  wreath  on  him,  who  fell  without  a  foe. 
But  rising,  in  the  midst  he  stood,,  and  cry'd. 
Do  not  three  falls  the  victory  decide  ? 
Fortune  indeed  hath  given  me  one,  but  who 
Will  undertake  to  throw  me  th*  eiher  two?" 


SECTION  IX. 
OP  THE  PENTATHLON. 

Authors  difl^  rerj  much  in  their  account  of  the 
exercises  of  which  the  Pentathlon  was  composed : 
though  I  think  it  is  verj  clear^  from  some  epi- 
grams in  the  Anthologia/  that  it  consisted  of 
leaping,  running,  quoiting^  darting,  and  wrestling. 
For  it  is  agreed  that  the  PentathloB  is  intended  to 
be  described  in  that  verse/  said  to  be  written  by 
Simonides,  where  these  five  exercises  are  enume- 
rated, according  to  the  order  in  which  I  have 
placed  them.  Yet  notwithstanding  so  venerable 
an  authority,  some  authors^  have  substituted  the 
combat  of  the  Caestus,  instead  of  darting ;  and 
others  pretend,  that  by  the  word  Pentathlon,  no 
more  is  to  be  understood  than  a  game,  or  trial  of 
skill,  consisting  of  five,  and  of  any  five,  exercises. 
Upon  what  authorities  these  latter  found  their  as- 


a  Anthol.  lib.  i^  e.  1.    Epi.  vOi.  'AX/ca,  no^MMdp',  dim?ov,'A- 

and  lib.  ii.  c.  1.    Ep.  yii.  covwi,  UaX^v. 

b  Iv^fiia  Kai  llv^oi  Aio^v  6        c  Potter's  Aiitiq.  vol.  i.  c.  Sl. 
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sertion  I  cannot  tell,  but  tiiis  I  am  sure  of^  that 
the  combat  of  the  Caestus  could  never  have  been 
originally  of  that  number  ;  because  the  first  vic- 
tor in  the  Pentathlon  vea«  a  Spartan/  whose  laws 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  engage  in  the 
combats  of  the  Gftestus.  I  will  not  saj  that  the 
Pentathlon  consisted  always  of  the  five  exercises 
above  mentioned^  because  we  read  in  Pausanias/ 
that  the  Eleans  from  time  to  time  made  frequent 
changes  in  the  Olympic  games.  There  may  there- 
fore have  been  some  foundation  for  these  various 
accounts  of  the  Pentathlon,  which  may  have  been 
different  at  diflerent  times ;  but  as  that  which  I 
have  given  of  it  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the 
best  authorities^  I  shall  keep  to  it,  without  enter- 
ing for  the  present  into  a  description  of  any 
other  exercises,  besides  the  five  above  mentioned, 
viz.  leaping^  running,  quoiting,  darting,  and 
wrestling!. 

Two  of  these,  namely,  running  and  wrestlings 
have  already  been  very  fully  explained ;  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe  upon  the  former  of  these 
two,  that  I  suppose  the  race  in  the  Pentathlon 
was  of  the  same  length  with  the  stadium,  or  sim^ 
pie  foot  race,  and  r^ulated  by  the  same  laws. 
We  must  cariy  this  observation  also  to  the  wrest- 

d  Plut  in  Apoth.  e  Lib.  ▼. 
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lii^  wbichf  I  $uppo9?^  vfM  i|oder  the  same  r^u« 
Utions  with  the  simple  Pale»  or  wrestlii^>  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  section. 

In  the  exercise  of  leaping^  wherein  the  compe- 
titors endeavoured  to  leap  beyoDd  one  another  ia 
length,  (for  I  do  not  find  that  the  height  of  the 
leap  was  taken  into  the  account,)  the  athletes 
carried  in  their  hands  pieces  of  leadj  or  aome 
other  metal/  made  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle^ 
not  exactly  round,  but  inclining  to  an  oval.     In 
these  there  was  a  place  made  for  the  fingers  to 
pass  through,  in  the  same  manner  as  throngh  the 
handle  of  a  shield ;  and  with  these  weights,  called 
AArtf^ec,  (holteres^)  the  athletes  were  accustomed 
to  poize  their  bodies,  and  swing  themselves  for- 
ward in  the  leap.    And  to  say  truths  they  had 
need  of  some  assistance,  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form any  thing  like  what  is  related  of  Phaulus  €ff 
Crotona,'  whose  leap  is  said  to  have  been  two  aiid 
fifty  feet  long.*"    The  same  thing  is  said  of  Chio* 
nis  the  Spartan. 

The  quoit,  or  discus,  was,  according  to  some 
authors,  of  various  sizes  aud  figures ;  though  that 

f  Pauf .  lib.  T.  c.  26.  Horn.  Odysa.  8. 

h  Five  and  fifty,  according  to  vifdiyve  «^Xo£^ 

the  following  ipscription  under  his  AhKtv^tv  ¥  ksarhv  frkyr 

BUtue,  cited  by  Eoftathiai;  ad  ^wokHWOfivrnv. 
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called  the  disck  of  Iphitus^  meDtiooed  by  Pkusa- 
nias^^  leems,  bj  what  he  says  of  the  roanner  m 
which  the  ioscription  upon  it  was  written^  to  have 
been  circular;  as  were  those  described  by  Lucian^ 
in  his  Dialogue  concerning  the  Gymnastic  Exer* 
cises.  ''You  took  notice  (says  Solon  to  Ana- 
''  charsis^  the  other  interlocutor  in  this  Dial<^ue) 
''  of  a  great  lump  of  brass^  round  and*  smooth^  re- 
''  sembling  a  small  shield^  but  without  a  handle 
''  or  diong.  You  tried  it  too,  and  found  it  very 
^'  weighty^  and  difficult  to  be  taken  up^  by  reason 
'*  of  its '  smoothness.  This  mass  the  athletes 
"  throw  into  the  air  as  far  as  they  are  able^  and 
'^  endeavour  with  great  eagerness  uid  emulation 
''  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  lei^^  of  the  cast.'* 
Here  we  have  not  only  a  description  of  the  disck^ 
or  quoit^  the  manner  of  the  contest^  and  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  the  victory^  but  a  proof  also, 
that  all  the  competitors  made  use  of  one  and  the 
same  disck.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimonies 
of  Homer/  Ovid/  and  Statins^""  who  mention  but 
one  disck  in  their  descriptions  of  this  gam^  in 
contradiction  to  the  pretended  authority  of  a  me- 
dal of  the  emptor  M.  Aurelius  ;  upon  whose  re- 
verse are  represented  four  discoboli,  with  each  his 
disck,  and  some  of  them  vdth  two.  The  discks 
also  in  this  medal  are  of  a  diflerent  figure  from 
that  described  above,  and  are  perforated  in  the 

iLib.  ▼.  1  Met  1.x. 
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middle  ;  which  explains  what  some  authors*  tell 
us,  of  a  thong  used  sometimes  by  the  athletes  in 
throwing  the  disck.  And  perhaps  there  were  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  discks  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  since  Ovid^  I  observe^  calls  it  laJtum 
dUcum,  the  broad  disck^  an  epithet  that  agrees 
yery  well  with  its  appearance  upon  the  medal. 
In  the  Greek  writers  it  is  generally  represented  to 
be  robnd  or  globular^  or  rather  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  lens^  and  extremely  heavy. 

The  disck  was  likewise  composed  of  different 
materials/  as  iron^  brass^  stone^  and  sometimes 
even .  of  wood  ;  and  was  thrown  underhanded^ 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quoit  is  amongst 
us ;  from  which^  however^  it  differed  greatly^  both 
in  weight  and  figure,  as  has  been  already  shewn. 
Neither  did  the  discoboli  aim  their  quoit  at  any 
particular  mark^  as  is  the  custom  with  us ;  their 
whole  endeavours  were  to  throw  beyond  one  an- 
other, and  he  who  threw  farthest^  obtained  the 
victory. 

The  same  thing  was  also  observed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  darting,  in  which  the  victory  was  awarded 
to  him  who  threw  his  javelin  farther  tiban  the  rest 
of  his  antagonists.  It  appears^  however^  from  a 
passage  in  the  scholiast^  upon  the  seventh  Ne* 

n  See  Potter*s  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.    and  Ovid,  in  loc.  cit 
21.  and  Comment,  upon  Homer       o  Find.  Pyth.  Ode  I. 
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mean  Ode  of  Pindar/  tfaat  there  were  certain  li- 
mitis  or  boundaries  prescribed,  beyond  which  it 
Vitas  a  forfeiture  of  the  prize  for  an  athlete  to  cast 
bis  javelin;  and  to  this  custom  Pindar  himself  has 
frequent  allusions.  The  javelin  was  sometimes 
thrown  with  the  bare  hand^  and  sometimes  with 
the  help  of  a  thong,  wound  round  the  middle. 

From  some  terms  appropriated  to  that  part  of 
the  stadium  in  which  the  Pentathlon  was  exhi- 
bited^ may  be  collected  some  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  three  exercises  last  described.  One 
of  these  terms  is  Bater^  (B^riif^)  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  low  step^  from  whence  the  leapers 
took  their  rising.  Bater  was  also  used  to  signify 
the  b^inning  of  the  Scamma,  another  term  de- 
noting the  area  marked  out  for  the  exercises  of 
the  Pcintathletes.  The  word  scamnia  properly 
signifies  a  ditcb  or  trench ;  and  tfai»  area^  as  I 
conjecture^  was  formed  by  two  parallel  trenches 
drawn  from  the  bater  or  step  above-mentioned 
into  a  sufficient  length,  to  serve  as  boundaries  or 
limits^  within  which  the  pentathletes  were  obliged 
to  leap  and  (o  throw  the  disck  and  javelin ;  and 
which  if  they  transgressed,  by  leaping  or  casting 
the  disck  or  javelin  over  either  of  them,  they 
forfeited  their  pretensions,  to  the  victory.  Thia 
will  explain  the  passage  above  cited  from  the 
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scholiut  of  Pindar^  as  wdl  as  manj  expremiooM 
in  other  Greek  writers^  who  speak  of  leaping, 
shootings  dartii^^  Ac  oter  the  scamma^  or  ri, 
i^ndmuvm,  trench  or  trenches^  as  a  fault.     Indeed^ 
if  the  word  Terma,  used  bj  Pindar  in  the  paasi^ 
referred  to  bj  his  scholiastj  be  taken  literallj  to 
signify  the  end  or  termination^  it  will  lead  us  io 
suppose  there  was  another  trench  drawn  across  at 
the  end  from  one  parallel  to  the  other ;  or  rather 
several  trench^^  as  so  many  marks  or  limits  for 
the  leapers^  darters,  and  discoboli,  which  in  Hmt 
respective  contests  they  were  required^not  to  over- 
pass.   But  as  the  fisar  of  over-passing  these  marks 
or  limits  must  check  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
ont-go  each  other,  upon  which  the  victory  de- 
pended, I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Pindar 
has  used  the  word  Terma  improperly,  and  that  the 
two  side-trenches  were  the  only  limits  which  the 
pentathletes  were  forbidden  to  transgress.    But 
this  I  submit  to  bettar  judgments. 

The  exercise  of  leaping  in  the  PentatUon  was 
accompanied  by  flutes,  playing  Pythian  airs>  as 
P^usanias  informs  us.  Whence  this  custom  was 
derived  I  cannot  say.  And  the  reason  ass^;ned 
for  it  by  that  author,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
true  one,  may  induce  us  to.  think,  that  in  this 
matter  the  ancients  were  as  ignorant  as  we. 

The  candidates  in  the  Pentathlon^  as  well  u 
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tkose  in  all  the  other  gymnastic  exercises,  con* 
tended  naked,  and  were  also  anointed  with  oil ; 
though  both  these  points  are  called  in  question  by 
some  writers^  especially  the  former ;  and  that,  as 
I  suppose,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  medal  of  M.  Aurelius,  which,  how* 
ever,  is  suspected  by  the  learned  not  to  be  ge- 
nuine. 

There  are  likewise  many  doubts  and  difficulties 
started  by  some,  with  relation  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  victory  was  awarded  in  the  Pen- 
tathlon ;  though  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  he 
who  vanquished  his  antagonists  in  every  one  of 
the  five  exercises,'  was  alone  entitled  to  the  crown. 
That  he  who  was  vanquished  in  any  one  of  these 
five  contests  thereby  lost  the  crown,  is  evident 
from  the  story  of  Tisamenus,  related  by  Pausa- 
nias,  Lacon.  c.  ii.  which  is  this :  Tisamenus  the 
Elean,  of  the  family  of  Jamus,  had  been  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  he  should  gain  five  very  glorious 
victories,  or  more  literally,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
come  off  successful  in  five  very  glorious  conflicts, 
in  consequence  of  ^hich  he  engaged  in  the  Pen- 
tiithlon  at  Olympia,  but  lost  the  victory ;  for 
though  he  got  the  better  in  two  of  the  exercises, 
having  vanquished  Hieronymus  of  Audros,  in 
running  and  leaping,  yet  being  vanquished  in 
wrestling  by  the  same  Hieronymus,  he  failed  of 
obtaining  the  crown ;  and  theti  came  to  under* 
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stand,  that  the  victories  promised  him  by  the  ora- 
cle were  military  victories. 

If  all  hopel  of  gaining  the  Pentathletic  crown 
were  lost  to  him  who  was  vanquished  in  any  one 
trial,  (which  all  the  candidates  except  one  must 
be^  even  in  the  firsts)  it  may  be  demanded^  why 
the  vanquished  should  contend  any  longer  ?  To 
this  I  answer^  that  the  pentatiiletes  were  probably 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  Olympic  games  to  go 
through  all  the  five  exercises.  For  Pausanias  re- 
presents the  Pentathlon  as  a  very  tedious  and  la- 
borious contest ;  which  representation  of  it  is  by 
no  means  just^  upoii  the  supposition  that  the  vic- 
tory was  decided  by  a  single  trill.  I  could  eon- 
firm  what  is  here  said  of  the  Pentathlon  by  other 
authorities^  but  I  am  unwilling  to  multiply  quota- 
tions ;  and  probably  no  one  will  think  it  worth 
bis  while  to  dispute  this  point* 

But  though  all  the  competitors  except  one 
must  have  despaired  of  gaining  the  crown;,  even 
from  the  very  first  trials  yet  might  they  still  be 
desirous  of  carrying  on  the  contest  through  the 
four  remaining  exercises,  (had  they  not  been  re- 
quired to  do  it  by  the  Olympic  laws,)  either  with 
a  view  of  signalizing  themselves  in  some  of  the 
other  contests,  or  the  hopes  of  ravishing  the 
erown  from  him,  by  whose  victory  they  had 
been  excluded  from  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 
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Which^  if  not  victory^  was  yet  revenge ;  though 
revenge  in  their  circumstances  might  weil  be 
deemed  a  kind  of  victory^  neither  immoral  nor 
inglorious.  In  this  case  indeed  it  might  some- 
times happen,  that  none  of  the  competitors  would 
be  entitled  to  the  crown ;  but  even  this  may  be 
considered  as  an  events  with  which  the  majority 
of  the  competitors^  at  least,  if  not  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  upon  such  occasions  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  different  interests  and  factions,  had  as 
nuch  reason  to  be  pleased,  as  with  the  glory  4ic- 
cruing  to  a  single  person,  to  the  dishonour  of 
themselves  or  their  friends. 

Before  I  conclude  this  section  I  must  take  no- 
ticcy  that  Pindar,  in  his  13th  Olymp.  Ode,  con- 
gratulates Xenophon  of  Corinth  upon  his  having 
gained,  in  one  day,  two  Olympic  crowns ;  one  in 
the  stadium,  or  simple  foot  race,  the  other  in  the 
Pentathlon  ;  which,  says  he,  never  happened  to 
any  man  before.  The  reason  is,  that  the  regimen 
of  a  pentathlete,  as  both  Epictetus  and  his  dis- 
ciple Arrian  inform  us,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  an  athlete,  wbo  qualified  himself  for  a 
single  exercise  alone,  as  running,  wrestling,  or 
any  other.  Whence^  as  we  are  assured,  both  by 
Plato  and  Longinus,  it  seldom  happened  that  a 
pentathlete,  though  very  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, was  able  to  contend  with  an  athlete  in  that 
exercise,  as  running,  for  example^  or  wrestling. 
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to  which  alone  be  had  applied  himself  altogether. 
The  Mune  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  athletes  in 
general ;  who  differed  from  each  other  in  thdr 
respective  rumens  and  diets,  as  much  or  more 
than  in  the  several  exercises  to  which  they  peculi- 
arly applied  themselves. 


SECTION  X. 

OP  THE  CACBTU8. 

The  combat  of  the  Caestus^  which  was  revived 
in  the  twenty-third  Olympiad^  was  a  very  rou^ 
exercise;  in  which  the  victory  was  most  com- 
monly, if  not  always,  stained  with  blood.    For 
this  reason  it  was  held  in  little  estimation  by  most 
people.     The  physicians,  who  were  accustomed 
upon  many  occasions  to  prescribe  the  use  of  some 
or  other  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  either  make 
no  mention  of  this,  or  speak  of  it  only  to  condemn 
it.     Alexander,  as  Plutarch*  tells  us,  treated  it 
with  no  more  regard:  for  he  never  admitted  either 
the  Caestus  or  Pancratium  among  those  games, 
which  he  after  exhibited  during  his  war  in  Asia. 
And   indeed,  to   say  nothing  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  combatants  in  these  two  exercises  were 
exposed ;  and  for  which  the  glory  alone  of  the 
victor,   without    any  other  advantage  accruing 
either  to  himself  or  his  country,  was  not  a  suffi- 

a  In  Alex. 
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cieat  recompeofle  ;  the  r^imen  observed  by  those 
who  qualified  themselves  for  these  combats^  was 
by  DO  means  proper  for«a  soldier.  What  this  was 
in  general^  may  appear  from  the  account  given,  of 
it  to  Philopoemen  ;  who^  being  exceedingly  desi^ 
rous  of  becoming  a  good  soldier^  had  for  that  rea« 
son^  with  great  diligence,  exercised  himself  even 
from  his  infancy  in  the  management  of  his  arms> 
in  horsemanship^  and  wrestling ;  ^  in  the  last  of 
which  exercises  he  had  made  a  good  proficiency. 
But  being  advised  by  some  people  to  apply  him-* 
self  to  those  exercises  properly  called  athletic^  (by 
which^  I  thinks  must  be  understood  the  Caestus 
and  the  Pancratium^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Pal^  or  wrestling,  as  appears  from  this  passage^ 
he  demanded  of  them^  whether  the  two  profesdons 
of  an  athlete  and  a  soldier  were  not  inconsistent  ? 
In  answer  to  this  question^  he  was  told^  that  both 
the  habit  of  body  and  the  way  of  life  of  a  soldier 
and  an  athlete  differed  in  every  respect ;  and 
consequently  they  were  to  be  treated  differently^ 
both  with  regard  to  their  r^imen  and  to  their 
exercises  :  that  an  athlete  was  to  endeavour^  by 
much  sleep^  perpetual  repletion,  stated  and  regular 
repose  and  exercise,  to  acquire  and  keep  up  a  cer- 
tain corpulency  ;  which«  by  the  least  variation  in 
his  diet  or  manner  of  living,  was  very  subject  to 
be  lost :  whereas  a  soldier  should  accustom  him- 
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self  to  all  sorts  of  inequalities^  to  a  life  full  of 
discomposure  and  disorder ;   and^  above  ali^  to 
support  with  ease  the  want  of  pronsiens  and  the 
loss  of  sleep.     These  reasons  determined  Philo- 
poemen  not  only  to  reject  these  exercises  himself, 
but  to  discourage  them  in  others.     I  will  not  saj 
these  were  the  reasons  that  induced  Lycurgus  to 
banish  the  Caestus  and  Pancratium  from  Sparta^ 
because  there  is  another  reason  assigned  for  his 
doing  it,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  another 
place  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  diet  and  regimen 
prescribed  by  him  to  his  Spartans,  resembled  much 
more  that  of  a  soldier  than  that  of  an  athlete. 
This  corpulency,  or  polysarcia,  (fleshiness)  as  the 
Greeks  called  it,  was  sought  after  and  cherished 
by  the  combatants  in  the  Caestus,  as  a  sort  of 
covering  and  defence  for  their  bones  and  muscles, 
against  dry  blows  and  buffets  ;   but  was  at  the 
same  time  very  improper  for  a  soldier :   for,  as 
Epaminondas ""  observed  to  a  fat  fellow,  whom  for 
his  bulk  he  turned  out  of  the  army,  it  would  re- 
quire three  or  four  shields  to  cover  and  defend  a 
belly  that  hindered  a  man  from  seeing  his  own 
knee. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  great  authorities 
to  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  Caestus.  Hercules 
and  Pollux^  demigods ;  Amycus,  king  of  the  Be- 

c  Plut.  Apopth. 
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bryciansj  and  Erix^  his  grandson^  ^ere  the  first ' 
who  dislinguished  themselves  in  those  combats : 
upon  his  superiority  in  which  Amycus*^  so  valued 
himself  as  to  compel  all  strangers  who  touched 
upon  his  coasts  to  take  up  the  Caestus^  and  make 
trial  of  his  strength  and  skill  in  the  management 
of  that  rude  instrument  of  death ;  for  so  it  proved 
to  many,  who^  accepting  the  challenge^  perished 
in  the  combat.  But  at  length  the  royal  athlete 
met  with  his  match ;  Pollux  encountered,  sub^ 
dued^  and  slew  him,  according  to  ApoUonius 
Rhodius;""  but  that  last  piEirt  of  the  story  is  denied 
by  other  authors.  All,  however,  agree  that  Pollux 
handled  him  roughly  enough  to  make  him  sensible 
of  the  folly  which  many  tyrants  have  run  into^ 
some  have  suffered  by,  but  which  none  have  re- 
flected upon  till  they  came  to  suffer  ;  namely,  the 
folly  of  enacting  an  unjust  and  cruel  law,  which 
in  its  consequences  may,  and  often  does  happen 
to  recoil  upon  themselves. 

This  Amycus  is  said  to  have  invented  the  com- 
bat of  the  Caestus. 

After  him,  we  find  it  in  Homer '  practised  by 
the  heroes  of  the. Iliad,  and  inVii^il^  making  one 

d  ApoU.  Rhod.  lib.  ii.  Theocr.  f  U.  xxiiL 
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among  the  games  exhibited  by  Aeneas  in  honour 
of  his  father  Anchises ;  in  which  two  authors  maj 
be  seen  a  complete  description  both  of  the  combat 
and  of  the  Caestus^  with  which  the  hands  and 
arms  of  the  combatants  were  usually  bound.  This 
consisted  of  many  thongs  of  leather,  or  raw  hides 
of  bulls,  wound  about  the  hand  and  arm  up  to  the 
elbow ;  and  seems  to  have  been  invented^  as  well 
for  a  safi^uard  to  those  parts  upon  which  the  first 
fiiiy  of  the  battle  generally  fell,  as  for  an  ofiensiye 
weapon ;  though,  when  it  was  lined  with  plates 
of  leader  iron,  (which  it  sometimes  was,  accord- 
ing to  Viigil)  one  would  think  it  intended  chiefly 
for  the  latter :  but  I  must  take  notice,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  three  Greek  poets  who  haTC  given  us  a 
description  of  the  Caestus,  make  any  mention  of 
plates  of  lead  or  iron. 

There  may  possibly  have  been  another  intention 
in  binding  up  the  hands  of  the  combatants  with 
thongs  of  leather,  and  that  is,  to  prevent  their 
laying  hold  of  each  other  ;  from  which,  as  from 
kicking  also,  and  tripping,  they  were  restrained 
by  the  laws  of  the  Caestus. 

Pausanias  hath  fadped  us  to  another  reason  for 
the  custom  of  binding  up  the  fingers  of  the  com- 
batants, which  took  its  rise  from  an  accident  that 
happened  in  the  Nemean  games. 
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Cf^ogas  aod  Damoxenos^''  two  champiooft  of 
equal  strength  and  skilly  having  drawn  out  their 
combat  to  the  evenings  without  either's  having 
been  aUe  to  sttbdne  hit  adversaryy  agreed  at 
ksgth  to  permit  each  other  to  sitike  in  his  turn 
wbeie  he  should  Aink  proper^  witbout  dthei'  of 
Umai  endeaTOurisg  to  ward  off  the  Mows.  Creu- 
ga0  began^  and  gave  DamolefHis  a  wound)  upon 
the  head.  DanioxeDils  bei^  now  to  take  bis 
tiiVtt^  ordered  bis  antagonist  to  lift  op  bin  airroi 
aod  keep  it  still ;  and  at  ihe  same  time  struck  him 
under  the  ribs  with  the  ends  of  hit  fingers;  wbt^b^ 
by  reason  of  the  strength  and  sharpness  of  the 
naib  and  the  violence  of  the  blow,  penetrated  into 
liis-  belly  ;  and  Damoxenus  following  bis*  blow^ 
widened  the  wounds  and  tbroogh  it  drew  out  the 
eatrails  of  his  enemj>  who^  died  upon  the  spot. 
The  death  of  Creugas  g&ve  Damoxenus  the  vic- 
tory indeed^  biH  not  the  crow» ;  for  the  judges 
of  the  games  drove  him  with  infamy  and  indi|^* 
tion  out  of  the  stadium  ;  asi  one  who  had  con- 
quered by  treachery,  and  by  repeating  biis  blows 
without  allowing  Creugas  to  have  bis  turn^  had 
basely  violated  the  conditions  agreed  upon  betweea 
them  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  assembly.  Creu- 
gas was  crowned  ;  and  the  straps  of  the  Caestus, 
which  hitherto,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
were  tied  in  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand,  were 
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firom  that  time  brought  of er  the  fingers^  and  fks- 
teaed  upon  the  wrist. 

The  ancient  Caestus^  was  called  (uOaxoo,  or 
9ofi;  perhaps  because  it  was  composed  of  raw 
hides^  or  perhaps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
modem  Gaestus.     We  have  already  remarked  one 
material  difference   between  them ;   hjr  which  I 
think  it  appears^  that  the  former  was  more  fitted 
to  defend  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  combatants^ 
(which^  I  suppose^  was  its  original  purpose^)  and 
the  latter  to  hurt  and  annoy  the  enemy  :  and  it  is 
not  unhkely^  that  as  the  Grecians  began  to  refine 
upon  the  gymnastic  exercises^  and  the  science  of 
an  athlete,  from  the  encouragement  of  the  public^ 
gre\r  by  degrees  into  Siprofession:  it  is  not  un- 
likely^ I  say^  that  the  Caestus  should  from  time  to 
time  reeeiYC  several  additions ;  and  that  at  length 
it  should  be  improved  by  the  Romans^  who  de- 
lighted in  bloody  spectacles,  into  that  terrible 
weapon  described   by  Virgil.      This  conjecture 
will  at  least  account  for  the  difference  observable 
between  that  in  Virgil,  and  those  described  by 
the  Greek  poets. 

I  must  also  observe,  that  in  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Aroycus  the  challenger  throws  down  two  pair  of 
caestusesj  the  choice  of  which,  out  of  bravery^  he 

i  Vid.  Pbus.  ibid. 
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leaves  to  Pollux,  without  drawing  lots  ;  and  Pol- 
lux, without  examining,  takes  those  that  were  next 
him.  Did  the  poet  borrow  this  circumstance  from 
any  such  custom  in  the  public  games  ?  Did  the 
combatants  in  the  Olympic  stadium  bring  their 
own  caestuses?  Did  they  cast  lots  for  the  choice  ? 
Or  were  they  furnished  by  the  presidents  of  the 
games  with  caestuses  of  a  like  form  and  weighty 
as  Entellus  and  Dares  were  by  Aeneas  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  latter  was  the  method,  from 
a  custom  observed  at  Olympia,  to  furnish  the 
armed  racers  and  the  discoboli  with  shields  and 
discks  out  of  the  public  treasures. 

The  combatants  in  this  exercise  also  fought 
naked^^  or  at  most  with  no  other  covering  than  a 
scarf  tied  round  their  middle.  They  also  wore  a 
cap  or  headpiece^  to  defend  their  ears  and  temples 
from  blows^  which  in  those  places  might  have 
proved  mortal^  especially  when  inflicted  by  a 
strong  faand^  armed  with  so  rude  a  weapon.  These 
headpieces  were  of  brass^  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Etj/mologicum  Magnum.  It  appears,  how- 
ever^ from  the  following  epigram  of  Lucillius^ 
that  the  consequences  of  these  battles  were  some- 
times very  terrible,  though  the  combatants  escaped 
with  their  lives  and  limbs. 

k  See  Burette. 
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On  a  Co^pquerqr  tn  the  Caestus. 

This  victory'  glpriau^  in  his  oUve-wre^tb, 

Had  opce  leyes,  eye-brows,  nose,  aiid  ears,  and  teeth 

B|it  turning  Caestus-champioa,  to  his  cost. 

These,  and,  still  worse !  his  heritage  he  lost. 

For  by  his  brother  sued,  disown'd,  at  last 

ConiVottted  with  h|s  picture  he  was  oast. 


SECTION  XI. 
OF  THE  PANCRATIUM. 

"  There  are  wonderful  dispute^,  fia  )  heitr  (sa^s 
*'  Caclius*  Rhodiginus^)  among  the  grammarians, 
f'  cpiifrerpipg  t|i^  Ps^nyratiMm,  >vbo  cannot  ayrcc 
''  wbi^t  sort  pf  an  ei^^rqiae  it  wa^ ;  opi^  wb^r^io 
"  the  p^cgljar  excellenipe  of  a  paocxaiiaat  cqq- 
*'  fiaM-  Bwt  notwitbRtanding  (caniinues  be)  I 
*'  (bink  it  very  easy  tq  d^ci^^  tbat  question." 
^li^  indeed,  from  tbe  two  passages  which  be  there 
quoles  out  of  Aristotle  aoj)  Qui^ctiUaoji  it  ^^^^^ 
pretty  plain  that  th^  Pancratiunx^  was  an  exercise 
t^ht^t  partook  b9tli  oJT  the  CaQ#tas  and  the  Paif ; 
by  whiph  H  i^  to  h^  und^rst^^  that  an  atbkt^ 

1  Anthol.  lib.  li.  c.  I.  £p.  I.  fioic  rijc  fraXti^f  dXXdroi  reKc  r^S 

^  Ant*  i^ct,  Xih.  ^i»,  c.  sd,         ^^th^  icitw^^  ^^  ^  •"«***•• 

b  This  is  farther  evident  from  Nic^phoniB  Gre^ru,  ayo^l  ^7''^* 

the  two  following  passages :  vifv-  ^tpl  iwirviiav.  Sec  M-  Ag.  Mb*  »• 

^trov  kic  irvyfiiic  Kai  irdKfig  fjv  r6  c.  9.    Pint,  in  Sym.  lib.  it  Q-  *• 

irayKpArtov,   iKtiv  ydp  rtf  irayKpa-  8ri  ydp  ftifiiKrai  rb  iraytpAuov  « 
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inUBt  borrow  many  Uiiiigs  from  each  of  tiiose  sci- 
race9  to  reader  himself  emiiient  in  tiie  Pancratinm. 
He  must  learo  to  trip,  and  strike,  to  box,  and 
grapple  with  his  antagooist ;  to  stand  with  firm- 
ness, fall  with  advantage,  and  rise  with  vigour 
and  celerity;  or  maintain  the  combat  upon  the 
ground  :  to  attack  and  to  defend,  to  annoy  and 
resist  his  enemy  in  every  attitude  ;  and  to  employ 
in  one  or  other  of  those  purposes  every  limb,  and 
nerve,  and  sinew,  all  the  faculties,  and  all  the 
strength  of  his  whole  body :  this  is  implied  in  the 
word  Pancratium ; ""  and  is  the  best  account  of  an 
exercise,  in  which  the  combatants  were  allowed 
(und^  certain  restrictions,  hereafter  mentioned,) 
to  make  what  use  they  thought  proper  of  all  the 
arms  that  nature  had  given  them,  both  o^sive 
and  defensive,  and  of  only  those  :  for  neither  (as 
in  the  Caestus)  were  their  hands  and  fingers  bound 
up  or  armed,  nor  thrir  legs  and  feet  prohibited 
.  from  joining  in  the  battle,  nor  were  they  restrained 
from  striking,  as  in  the  Pal£.     They  were  able, 
■0twitbstanding,  with  no  other  arms  than  these, 
so  to  mangle  and  injure  one  another,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  restrain  them  ia  some  poivts ;  ^ 
lest  a  contest  sal  on  fcwt  merdy  for  victory  and 
hoaoiir  shouU  be  disgraced  by  murder  or  malice^ 
and  the  combatants  he  provoked  to  encmmter  one 


c  Pancratiam  is  derived  from         d   See   Bur.  S  M6in.  sar  ies 
wav  aaid  jcparoy.  AtU^tre. 
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another  in  a  manner  more  becoming  beasts  than 
men.     An  athlete,   therefore^  was   forbidden   to 
kill  his  adversary  designedly^  to  dig  or  pluck  out 
his  eyes,  to  tear  him  with  his  teeth,  or  strike  bim 
under  the  ribs  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers^  as  was 
done  by  Damoxenus  to  Creugas  ;  notwithstanding 
which  there  was  still  room  enough  left  for  them 
to  exercise  their  skill  and  strength,  their  courage 
and  resolution  :  I  say  resolution,  because  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  a  pancratiast  to  choke  the 
strength  and  skill  of  his  antagonist  by  twisting 
and  entangling  himself  about  his  legs  and  arms  ; 
and  to  endeavour  by  fatigue,  and  pain^  and  suffi>- 
cation,  to  weary  him  into  a  surrender  of  the  vic- 
tory.    All,  or  most  of  these  circumstances,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  story  of  Arrachion,^  which 
happened  in  the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad.  Arrachion 
was  an  eminent  pancratiast,  who  in  the  former 
Olympiads  had  already  gained  two  crowns,  and 
was  now  to  encounter  with  the  last  of  his  antago-. 
nists  for  the  third  :  but  he  having,  perhaps,  ob- 
served by  his  former  combats  in  what  the  superio- 
rity of  Arrachion  consisted,  and  thinking  it  better 
to  prevent  him,  rushed  in,  and  twining  his  feet 
about  him,  seized  bim  at  the  same  time  by  the 
throat,  which  he  griped  with  both  Ihis  bands. 
Arrachion,  having  no  other  means  either  of  dis- 
engaging himself  or  annoying  an  enemy,  who  was 

e  Pau0.  lib.  i^iii.  c.  40. 
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thus  got  within  him  and  had  almost  strangled  him 
to  deaths  broke  one  of  his  toes ;  through  the  ex- 
treme pain  of  which  the  other  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  victory^  at  the  Yery  instant  that  Arra- 
chion  gave  up  the  ghost.  Arrachion,  though 
dead,  was  proclaimed  conqueror,  and  the  crown 
of  olive  was  accordingly  set  upon  his  head. 

In  this  short  history  we  may  observe  Ihe  love 
of  glory  triumphing  on  the  one  hand  over  ihe  fear 
of  death,  and  yielding  on  the  other  hand  to  pain, 
which  Milton  somewhere  styles  'perfect  misery. 
And,'  notwithstanding  the  boasted  apathy  of  the 
Stoics,  philosophy  perhaps  can  find  no  anodyne 
against  the  importunate  and  impatient  power  of 
pain,  of  so  much  force  and  efficacy  as  the  love  of 
glory  and  the  dread  of  shame  ;  which  for  that 

.  reason  was  always  set  in  opposition  to  it  by  Ly* 
curgus.     But  as  the  sense  of  pain  was  implanted 

•in  mankind  by  nature  for  very  wise  purposes,  he 
endeavoured  by  the  force  of  habit  and  education 
to  superinduce  among  his  Spartans  a  kind  of  se- 
cond  nature,  if  not  wholly  insensible  of  pain,  yet 
not  easily  subdued  by  it.  They  were  accordingly 
taught,  even  from*  their  infancy,  to  set  it  at  defi- 
ance ;  to  enter  the  lists,  as  it  were,  and  combat 
with  it;  while  at  the  same  time  their  friends,  their 
relations,  and  their  parents,  animated  them  to  the 
conflict,  and  recompensed  their  victory  with  praise 
and  publi<^  honours.     To  this  end  many  painful 
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duci^liaea  were  iuvttxbed,  and  manj  Mcto  of  tan* 
tcflls  encouraged  in  Spacta,  at  rude  and  bloody  at 
the  Caestufl  or  Pancrattum^  wlikb  nerertheleti 
their  wiie  legislator  absolutely  prohibMed  :  for 
the  law  of  these  two  exercises  iequiring  that  one 
of  the  combalants  should  yield,  either  in  wordks  or 
by  stretchiDg  out  Us  hand  or  ioger^  or  by  git ing 
some  other  testimony  of  his  so  doing ;  Lycorgus' 
forbade  his  Spartans  to  engage  in  either  of  them, 
bccaase  (as  he  said  hiasaelf,)  he  woold  not  have 
them  accustom  themselves  to  yield  the  rictoiy  not 
even  in  sport  The  Spartans,  uodowbtedly,  from 
the  hardy  and  athletic  course  of  life  into  which  he 
had  put  thero^  had  a  much  fairer  prospect  of  con- 
quecing^  in  these  contests  than  any  other  people  of 
Greece  ;  but  if  they  failed  of  the  victory^  (which 
eren  in  this  kind  of  warfare  depends  often  upon 
chance  and  accident,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insur- 
mountable advantages  which  nature  bestows  upon 
some  men  in  preference  to  all  other,  and  which 
no  force  of  art  or  education  can  pretend  to  equal) 
they  would  then  see  themseWes  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  either  of  publicly  disavowing  the 
haughty  maxim  of  Sparta,  and  bieakjog  her  kws, 
or  of  uoprofitahly  losing-  a  life/whick  they  might 
emf  ley  to  much  better  purposes  in  the  service  of 
their  country/  The  laws  of  Sparta  commanded  a 
man  tadie  or  conquer;  and  punished  with  cxlMne 

£  not:  hi  Apopth.  ;  Metod.  lib.  tiii 
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iofamy  those  who  saved  themselves  by  flight/ 
which  is  t>nl)r  another  form  of  renouncing  the 
victory  :  for  they  were  not  only  excluded  from  all 
offices  and  honours^  but  it  was  esteemed  ignomi* 
nious  to  make  any  alliances  with  them  by  mar-* 
riage :  it  was  also  allowable  for  any  body  that 
met  with  them  to  kick  and  strike  them ;  and  the 
miserable  wretches  wandered  up  and  down^  ex- 
posed to  the  scorn  and  insults  of  their  countrymen; 
and  bearing  about  the  marks  of  their  infamy^  in 
the  coarseness  and  colour  of  their  habits^  and  the 
dejection  of  their  countenances  rendered  still  more 
contemptible  by  being  shaved  only  on  one  side.  * 
Lycurgus^  therefore^  acted  very  consonantly  with 
his  own  laws^  in  forbidding  his  Spartans  the  Caes- 
tus  and  Pancratium  ;  and  very  consistently  with 
his  views  of  rendering  them  a  hardy  and  warlike 
people^  in   permitting  and  encouraging  among 
them  the  use  of  all  the  other  gymnastic  exercises. 
For  these  admitting  a  clear  decision  of  the  victory^ 
without  the  hard  condition  imposed  on  the  com- 
batants in  the  Caestus  and  Pancratium,  of  acting 
in  their  own  condemnation,   allowed   the  van- 
quished the  secret  satisfaction  of  preserving  his 
mind  and  spirit  at  least  unconquered.' 


h  Plut  in  Agesilao.  '*  ostendit  victi  confeMio.    Cursor 

i  This  is  Tery  well  explained  by  **  metam  prior  contingit,  Telocitate 

the  foUowing  passage  of  Seneca  de  '<  aliam  non  animo  antecessit ;  Inc- 

BeneSc.  lib.  y.  e.  S.    *"  Lacedae-  "  tator  ter  abjeotus  perdidit  pal- 

^  Bsonii  Tetant  suos  Paaoratio  ant  **  nuun,  non  tsadidit.  Cum  inrictes 

**  Caestn  deoemere,  ubi  inferiorem  <<  esse  Lacedaemonii   cires   suos 

VOL.  II.  P 
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I  need  DOt»  perhaps,  ieform  the  reader^  that  the 
conibataatt  in  the  Caetttts  and  Pancratiuni  were 
naked,  &c.  and  that  the  restrictions  just  now 
mentioned  extended  also  to  the  former,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  that  exercise  would  allow.     As  m 
these  two  exercises  it  was  necessary  to  pair  the 
combatants,  this  we  are  to  suppose  was  done  by 
lot,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wrestlers  were 
matched  in  the  Pble,  which  has  been  described  m 
a  foregoing  section,  and  therefore  need  not  be  re- 
peated  here  :  but  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  a  re- 
markable story  of  a  Samian  athlete  named  A^lea, 
who  having  been  dumb  from  his  birth,  came  to 
the  use  of  his  speech,  by  an  eflfect  as  sudden  an4 
surprising  as  that  related  of  the  son  of  Croesus  : 
take  it  in  the  words  of  Aulus  Oellius,  upon  whose 
credit  I  shall  leave  it.     ''  Sed  et  quispiam  Samius 
*'  athleta,  nomen  illi  fuit  AfyAiic,  com  antea  non 
''  loquens  fuisset,  ob  similem  dicitur  causam  loqui 
''  coepisse.    Nam  quum  in  sacro  certamine  sorti- 
*'  tio  inter  ipsum  et  adversarios  non  bona  fide  fie- 
^'  ret,  et  sortem  nominis  falsam  subjici  aniraadver*^ 
*'  tisset ;   repente  in  eum,  qui  id  faciebat,  sese 
^  videre  ^uid  faceret,  magnum  inclamavit.  Atqoe 
'^  is  oris  vinculo  solutus  per  omne  inde  vifae  tem« 
*'  pus  non  turbide  neque  adbaese  locutus  est" 
These  words  import,  that  Aegles  being  a  candidate 

<*  nftgno  MttiDMreBty  ab  hla  ecvta.    <*  per  m  ip«e  euliis,  m4  tox  ee- 
'< wteibiif  remoFWwit,  in  iftMnm    ** dealt* et tmdere JobortU" 
^  Tiotoreoi  fMit  bos  Mex^  non 
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for  one  of  the  four  sacred  crowns,  and  p^ceiving 
the  officer  who  was  appointed  to  match  the  com- 
batants fraudalently  endeavouring  to  put  a  wrong 
lot  upon  him^  cried  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice^ 
that  he  saw  what  he  was  doing  ;  from  which  time 
the  band  of  his  tongue  being  loosed^  he  continued 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  speak  distinctly  and  with* 
out  hesitation. 

If  we  compare  the  words,  non  loquens^  in  the 
former  part  of  this  passage,  with  those  non  turbide 
neque  adhaese,  in  the  latter  part^  we  may  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  Aegles,  before  this  accident, 
was  not  absolutely  dumb,  but  had  only  a  great 
impediment  and  he^tation  in  his  speech ;  which 
will  mske  the  story  somewhat  less  wonderful :  but 
whether  in  either  case  the  cure  was  possible  or 
not^  I  shall  leave  to  the  naturalists  to  determine  • 
and  observe,  that  the  fraud  which  produced  in 
Aegles  such  a  violent  agitation,  as  at  once  broke 
all  the  impediments  which  tied  up  the  oi^ans  of 
his  speech,  probably  related  to  the  lot  of  the  Epfae* 
drus,  or  odd  man,  reserved  to  engage  with  one  of 
the  conquerors  :  a  lot  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
especially  in  the  Caestus  and  Pancratium  ;  in 
which  a  combatant,  though  victorious,  might  yet 
have  been  so  roughly  treated,  or  so  much  spent, 
in  his  former  engagement,  as  to  be  little  able  to 
contest  the  victory  with  an  antagonist  who  came 
fresh  and  unwounded  to  the  battle.     Pausanias, 
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lodeedy  speaks  of  a  pancratiast  named  Bosiraius^ 
Mfho  bad  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  the  victory  : 
his  custom  vfas,  to  seize  fast  hold  of  his  adver^fary's 
fingers,  which  he  broke,  and  never  quitted  his 
hold  till  they  renounced  the  contest.  This  method 
gained  him  twelve  Isthmian  and  Nemean^  two 
Pythian^  and  three  Olympic  crowns,  together 
with  a  statue  at  Olympia,  and  the  surname  of 
Acro-chersites. 


SECTION  xn. 

OF  THE  HORSE  RACES. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  several  exercises 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  gymnastic; 
and  which^  as  well  from  their  seniority,  as  their 
precedence  in  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games^  have  a  right  in  this  Dissertation  to  take 
place  of  the  horse  races  ;  though  the  competitors 
in  the  latter  were^  generally  speaking,  men  of 
higher  rank  *  and  consideration  than  the  athletae ; 
and  the  spectacle  was  in  itself  perhaps^  more 
pompous  and  magnificent. 

There  were  properly  but  two  kinds  of  horse 
races  at  Olympia^  namely^  the  chariot  race,  intro- 
duced into  those  games  in  the  25th  Olympiad 
and  the  race  of  riding  horses^  which  was  not  ad- 

a  Isocr.  de  BigU. 
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niitted  till  the  33rd.  All  the  rest,  v^hich  I  shall 
take  notice  of  in  their  order^  were  little  else  than 
modiBcations  of  these  two. 

It  appears  from  the  story  of  Oenomaus  and 
Pelops,  that  the  chariot  race  was  known  in  Elis, 
even  before  the  in*stitution  of  the  Olympic  games; 
which  are  said  by  some  people  to  have  been  cele- 
brated by  the  latter/  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
victory  over  Oenomaus.  It  may  seem,  therefore, 
a  little  strange,  that  neither  Iphitus,  when  he  re- 
stored these  games,  nor  the  Eleans,  who  after  him 
had  the  superintendency  and  direction  of  them, 
should  not,  before  the  25th  Olympiad,  think  of 
reviving  an  exercisd  so  famous  in  the  traditional 
history  of  their  own  country.  f*or  it  was  in  the 
chariot  race  that  Pelops/  the  great  hero  of  the 
Eleans,  vanquished  Oenomaus,  and  won  Hippo- 
damia,  the  fair  prize,  for  which  so  many  princes 
before  him  had  hazarded  and  lost  their  lives : 
though  possibly  that  lady,  like  Ecechiria  the  wife 
of  Iphitus,  may  have  only  been  an  all^orical  per- 
sonage, and  no  more  be  meant  by  that  story,  thaa 
that  Pelops  conquered  Oenomaus  by  his  superior 
skill  in  horsemanship/  But  whether  this  conjec- 
ture be  admitted,  or  whether  Hippodamia  be  taken 
for  the  real  daughter  of  Oenomaus,  so  named. 


b  See  sectioD  the  first  compouided  of  two  Greek  wordf^ 

c  Pindar's  Olymp.  Ode  I.  an^  signifies  the  art  of  taming  or 

d   The   word    Hippodamia   is  .  managing  hones. 
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perhaps^  by  her  imtber,  from  a  science  in  which 
be  took  himself  to  excel,  it  tends  either  waj  to 
prove  the  great  antiquity  and  estimation  of  the 
chariot  race ;  and  brings  us  back  to  the  question^ 
bow  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  admitted  no  ear- 
lier into  the  Olympic  games.     l*his^  in  all  likeli- 
hood,  was  owing  principally  to  Ihe  great  scarcity 
of  horses  throughout  all  Greece,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  those  games,  but  for  many 
Olympiads  after  ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  the 
great  expence  that  attended  the  breeding  and  ma- 
naging of  horses ;  and  lastly,  perhaps,  to  the  little 
estimation  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  held 
at  Uieir  re-institution.     The  olive-crown  had  not 
as  yet  acquired  thtft  lustre,  ^ich  afterwards  at- 
tracted the  ambition  even  of  kings,  and  engaged 
the  principal  men  of  Greece  in  a  competition  for 
an  honour,  that  was  esteemed  equal  to  a  Roman 
triumph. 

That  the  Greeks  were  at  all  times  but  ill  pro* 
vided  with  cavalry  is  manifest  throng  the  whole 
course  of  their  history.  At  the  si^e  of  Troy, 
wben  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men^  they  appear 
to  have  bad  so  few  horses,  and  to  have  known  so 
little  of  tiie  usefulness  of  that  noble  animal,  as  to 
employ  them  in  no  other  service  than  in  drawing 
their  chariots.  With  these,  indeed,  they  came 
thundering  to  the  battle ;  but  with  so  little  order. 
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tnd  ID  so  9mall  a  number^  that  in  the  eciuipage  of  a 
chariot,  it  is  visible,  there  was  less  advantage  and 
coBvenience  than  pomp  and  ostentation.  Horses 
were  the  possessions  only  of  the  rich  and  greats 
who  never  failed,  in  the  enumeration  of  their 
wealth  and  treasures^  to  reckon  up  their  horses 
and  their  chariot»»  This  we  learn,  not  from  Ho- 
mer onlj,  and  the  poets,  who  wrote  of  those  eariy 
times,  or  lived  near  them.  Isoerates  speaks  the 
same  language,  in  an  oration*  made  to  be  spokea 
in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  to  prove  the  nobilitj 
and  wealth  of  the  family  of  Alcibiades,  who  by 
his  mother's  side  was  descended  from  Alcmaeon^ 
uses  no  other  argument,  than  that  Alcmaeon  was 
the  first  Athenian  that  won  a  prize  in  the  chariot 
race  at  the  Olympic  games. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  and  even  after  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Olympic  games,  the  same  scarcity  of 
horses  is  observable  in  Greece.  For  neither  did 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  most  warlike  people  of 
Greece,  nor  any  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  Pausa^ 
nias'  informs  us,  know  much  of  the  use  of  horses, 
till  after  the  two  Messenian  wars:  from  which 
time  the  former,  as  they  began  to  extend  their 
arms  beyond  the  Isthmus,  grew  sensible  of  th^ 
vyant  of  cavaliy ;  and  accordingly  took  care  to 
instruct  their  youtii  in  horsemanship.    Nor  vmre 
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the  Athenians^  the  richest  and  roost  powerful 
people  of  Greece^  better  furnished  with  cavalij 
than  the  LacedaemoDtans  their  rivals.   To  remedy 
this  evil^  and  encourage  the  breed  and  raanage- 
ment  of  horses^  Soloo^  indeed^  instituted  an  order 
of  citizens  in  his  commonwealth^  which  consisted 
of  such  as  were  of  ability  to  furnish  out  a  horse ; 
and  to  these  he  allotted  the  second  rank  in  the 
state.    Yet  we  find  that  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon/ though  thej  were  to  encounter  with  an 
enemj^   whose  chief  strength  consisted  in  their 
cavalry^  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  horse  :^  and 
CTen  after  the  Persians  were  entirely  driven  out 
ofGreece^  which  maybe  reckoned  the  roost  glo- 
rious period  of  that  commonwealth^  their  whole 
number  of  horse^  for  some  time^  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three  hundred. 

From  this  remarkable  scarcity  of  horses  among 
the  Grecians  may  be  shewn,  at  the  same  time^  the 
reason  of  their  being  introduced  so  late  into  the 
Olympic  games  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  introducing 
them.     Greece  was  in  want  of  horses :  it  was 
therefore  expedient  to  do  something  to  procure 
them  :  and  no  method  was  like  to  be  so  effectual, 
as  the  raising  an  emulation  among  particular 
states  and  people,  by  rewarding  with  public  ho- 
nours those  who  should  excel  in  the  breeding  and 
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managing  of  horses.  With  this  view  then^  in  all 
likelihood^  was  the  Olj^tnpic  olive  proposed^  as 
the  only  prize^  perhaps^  for  which  the  several  na- 
tions of  Greece  would  equally  contend  :  and  the 
Olympic  Hippodrome  was  opened  as  a  theatre^ 
where  the  several  competitors  might  exhibit  their 
pretension^;  and  prove  their  merit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  Greece^  The  Olympic  games  had 
now  subsisted  near  an  hundred  years  from  the 
time  of  their  re-institution  by  Iphitus^  not  to 
mention  their  more  remote,  though  fabulous  ori- 
ginal ;  and  consequently  began  to  be  looked  upon 
with  veneration  for  their  antiquity^  and  frequented 
for  the  sake  of  the  spectacle  :  which  consisting  of 
all  the  gymnastic  exercises,  drew  to  Olympia^  not 
only  a  great  number  of  candidates  for  the  olive 
crown,  but  a  multitude  of  spectators  also  from  all 
parts  of  Greece ;  who^  beholding  with  pleasure 
and  admiration^  and  rewarding  with  applause  the 
ardor  and  emulation  of  those  who  contended  for 
the  prize^  insensibly  contributed  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  Olympic  chaplet ;  and  kindled  in  each 
other  a  like  ambition  to  obtain  it.  Upon  the  in- 
troduction, therefore,  of  the  chariot  race^  the  rich 
and  noble,  who  are  also  fond  of  glory^  as  appears 
from  their  ostentation  and  love  of  flattery,  with 
pride  and  pleasure  laid  hold  of  an  occasion^  which 
presented  them  with  the  means  of  obtaining  what 
they  could  not  help  admiring  with  the  vulgar^ 
without  engaging  them  at  the  same  time  in  a 
VOL.  II.  « 
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competition  with  them.'    Alexander  the  Great 
vrould  have  contended  in  the  foot  race  at  Oljni* 
pia^  could  he  have  had  kings  for  his  antagonists* 
Butj  as  I  have  observed^  there  was  no  room  to  ob* 
ject  i^inst  the  meanness  of  the  competitors  in 
the  horse  races ;  in  the  list  of  whose  conquerors 
are  accordingly  to  be  found  kings  of  all  those  na- 
tions of  Greece  that  were  governed  bj  kings,  as 
also  the  men  of  the  greatest  eminencjr,  both  Smt 
wealth  and    power>  in    those    commonwealths, 
whose  liberty  and  independence  rendered  their 
chief  citizens  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  kii^s. 
Of  this  last  number  was  Alcibiades ;  who  per* 
ceiying  (as  his  son  informs  us  in  an  Oration 
made  for  him  by^  Isocrates)  that  the  Olympic 
games  were  held  in  great  honour  and  admiration 
by  all  Greece ;  and  that  the  glory  acquired  in 
those  assemblies^  where  every  Grecian  was  accus- 
tomed to  display  his  wealthy  and  strength^  and 
knowledge,  redounded  not  to  the  victor  only^  but 
to  his  country  also^  resolved  to  produce  hinaelf 
at  Olympia :  but^  considering  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  the  generality  of 
the  combatants  were  meanly  born,  more  meanly 
educated^  and  inhabitants,  perhaps^  of  aiean  and 
inconsiderable  cities>  he  refused  upon  that  account 
to  engage  in  those  combats^  (in  which,  howevwi 
he  was  as  well  qualified  to  succeed  as  asgr  one, 
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both  from  nature  iind  practiee,)  and  entered  him- 
aelf  a  candidate  for  the  equestrian  crown:  to 
"which  no  man  of  a  low  and  poor  condition  could 
pffetend.  And  upon  thiB  occasion  (says'  Plu« 
tarch)  he  outshone  not  onlj  all  his  competiton^ 
but  all  who  ^ther  before  or  since  contended  for 
that  crown^  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
his  chariots^  and  in  the  Tictories  obtained  by  themi 
for  he  brought  at  pnce  seveii  chariots  into  the 
course^  and  carried  off  at  the  same  tiroe^  the  first, 
second^  and  fourth  prize^  according  to  Thucy* 
dides;""  or  third,  according  to  Isocrates^and  £u* 
ripides ;  the  last  of  whom  composed  an  ode  upon 
the  conqueror,  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch* The  poet  in  this  ode  compliments  Alci* 
blades  upon  his  haying  gained  at  once  three 
prizes ;  a  thing,  says  he;,  which  no  Ghreek"*  had 
over  done  before  him.  He  takes  notice,  likewise^ 
of  another  circumstance  attending  these  victories, 
which  may  fsem^  perhaps,  to  derogate  from  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror,  namely,  that  these  victo- 
ries cost  Alcibiades  neither  trouble  nor  danger. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  another  point, 


1  Ib  Alax.  exercise,  as  the  chaiiot  race,  for 

n  Uh.  tL  extniple ;  for  tiMoe  are  bkaj  in. 

n  De  Bigis.  stances  of  people,  who  gained  in 

o  Hm  poet  by  fkli  must  mean,  the  same  Olympiad  three  crowns 

diat  Alcibiades  was  the  only  one  in  three  different  exercises.    See 

that  OTer  gained,  at  the  same  time,  Pindar^s  Olymp.  Ode  V.  and  the 

three  prizes  in  one  and  the  same  formev  seotta  about  the  foot  race. 
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from  which  it  will  more  piainly  appear  that  the 
EleanSj  in  inlroducing  the  chariot  race^into  the 
Olympic  games^  had  the  service  of  the  public 
principally  in  view;  for  as  thej  offered  the  Olym- 
pic olive  to  the  wealthy^  who  alone  were  able  to 
support  the  great  expence  that  necessarily  attends 
the  breedings  keeping,  and  managing  horses^  so 
did  they  wisely  malce  the  conditions  of  obtaining 
it  as  easy  to  them  as  possible^  by  exempting  them 
from  the  trouble  and  danger  of  driving  their  own 
chariots^  hinted  at  by  Euripides  in  the  ode  above 
mentioned. 

No  one^  however,  was  prohibited  from  driving 
his  own  chariot ;  which,  in  all  likelihood^  at  the 
first  revival  of  these  races^  was  more  practised 
than  the  contrary  custom  of  leaving  it  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  others.     The  office  of  a  charioteer 
was  anciently  far  from  being  dishonourable ;  aod 
the  skill  of  managing  horses^  which  were  then 
used  only  in  chariots,  was  reckoned  among  the 
accomplishments  of  a  hero :  but  when  chariots 
came  to  be  laid  aside  in  war,  which  seems  to  have 
happened  soon  after  the  heroic  ages/  the  useful- 
ness, and  consequently  the  reputation  of  that  art 
began  to  diminish  by  degrees ;   whence  it  soon 
came  to  be  lodged  in  inferior  hands/    And  it  was 
by  no  means  the  business  of  the  Eleans  to  ennoUe 
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it  once  inore^  bj  obligiog  the  masters  of  the 
horses  to  contend  in  person^  and  add  to  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  breeding  and  maintaining  them, 
the  subordinate  and  painful  office  of  managing 
and  breaking  them.  This  would  have  been  clog- 
ging the  conditions,  and  would  haye  disgusted 
some,  and  excluded  others  from  being  candidates 
for  a  crown^  which  thej  might  haye  been  willing 
to  deserve,  but  unable  to  obtain  in  person.  Such,  at 
least,  ^ould  have  been  the  situation  of  all  the  states, 
and  cities,  and  ladies,  who  contended  by  proxy  in 
the  Olympic  Hippodrome,  and  received  the  ho- 
nours due  to  that  ambition  which  they  were  in* 
tended  to  excite ;  and  which  was  as  beneficial  to 
the  public  in  the  women  as  in  the  men.  Cynisca,"^ 
a  Lacedaemonian  lady  of  a  manly  spirit,  was  the 
first  who  gave  this  example  to  her  sex;  encou- 
raged to  it  by  Agesilaus  her  brother,  king  of 
Sparta :  who  observing  some  of  his  countrymen 
overvaluing  themselves  upon  the  number  of  their 
horses,  and  the  victories  obtained  by  them  at 
Olympia,  prevailed  with  his  sister  to  shew  them, 
by  ofiering  herself  a  candidate  for  the  equestrian 
crown,  that  they  were  more  indebted  for  those 
victories  to  their  money  than  their  merit.  This 
precedent  was  afterwards  followed  by  many  Ma- 
cedonian ladies ;  which  shews,  at  the  same  time, 
the  prevalency  of  the  fashion,  the  extensiveness  of 
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its  iofluence^  mod  the  policy  of  the  Eleau^  in 
forming  so  compreheosiye  a  scheme,  and  opening 
by  that  means,  a  field  for  the  ambition  of  the  wo- 
men ;  who  contributed  equally  with  the  men  to 
the  promoting  their  principal  design  in  admittiiq; 
chariots  into  the  Olympic  games. 

If^  notwithstanding  what  has  been  just  now 
said,  to  shew  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  lEietm, 
in  exempting  the  owners  of  the  horses  from  con- 
tending in  person^  and  yet  bestowing  the  crowa 
upon  them,  any  one'  should  be  still  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  chief  honour  of  an  equestrian  tic- 
twy  ought,  in  justice,  rather  to  be  conferred  on 
the  charioteer  who  won  it,  than  upon  the  owner 
of  the  chariot,  I  shall  desire  him  to  take  in  consi- 
deration the  following  piece  of  histoiy,  told  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon/  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Potidaea,  received  in  the  same  day 
three  messengers :  the  first  of  whom  brought  him 
an  account  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  his  ge* 
neral  Parmenio  over  the  lUyrians :  the  second 
told  him,  that  he  was  proclaimed  conqueror  m 
the  race  of  riding  horses  at  Olyrapia :  and  the 
third  acquainted  him  with  the  birth  of  Aleiaoder. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Philip  was  migbtil;  de* 
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lighted  with  these  three  pieces  of  news^  without 
saying  which  of  them  gave  him  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. The  first  event,  undoubtedly^  and  the  thirds 
tended  more  directly  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
main  design ;  which  was  no  less  than  that  of  en^ 
slaving  all  Greece,  and  of  employing  afterwards 
her  united  forces  to  conquer^  for  his  glory,  the 
empire  of  the  Persians^  The  second  was  less  oon*- 
dttcive  to  those  views,  but  less  pernicious  also  to 
hk  country.  Let  the  reader  determine,  upon 
which  of  the  three  Philip  had  most  reason  to 
value  himself :  and  whether  any  of  them,  accord* 
tog  to  the  strict  rule  of  justice  contended  for  by 
tiiose  who  olgect  to  the  proceeding  of  the  Eleans, 
ought  to  have  been  placed  to  his  account  ?  For 
the  first  he  was  indebted  to  Parmenio  and  his 
army  ;  for  the  second  to  his  rider  and  his  horse  : 
and  his  wife  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  having 
helped  him  to  the  third. 

\¥faat  I  have  been  saying  concerning  the  vie*- 
tors  in  the  chariot  race,  will  hold  equally  to  those 
who  conquered  in  the  race  of  riding  horses,  muled^, 
&c.  in  which  latter  the  conditions  of  obtaining 
the  crown  of  victory  were  left  as  large  as  in  the 
former,  and  are  to  be  justified  upon  the  same  p^is'- 
capk& 

But  after  all,  it  may  seem  impertinent  to  use 
many  arguments  with  an  English  reader,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  proceed- 
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iog  which  is  every  day  practised  amongst  us; 
who  have  also  our  horse  races^  and  prizes  for  the 
victor^  established  origiDallj  with  the  same  view 
as  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  under 
some  of  the  same  r^ulations :  particularly  with 
rq;ard  to  the  bestowing  the  prize^  which  with  us, 
as  with  iJte  Grecians,  is  conferred  upon  the  owner 
of  the  horse  that  wins  4he  race,  and  not  upon  the 
rider.  If  this  be  an  injustice,  the  jockeys  at  New- 
market have  great  reason  to  complain  ;  in  whose 
opinion,  I  dare  say,  a  piece  of  plate  of  a  hundred 
guineas  is  preferable  to  the  glory  of  a  thousand 
Olympic  crowns.    I  will  not  say  their  masters  are 
in  the  same  way  of  thinking,  nor  make  any  far- 
ther comparison  between  the  customs  observed  in 
the  horse  races  at  Olympia,  and  those  in  fashion 
at  Newmarket :  I  shall  only  take  notice,  that  no 
kind  of  fraud  or  violence  was  allowed  of  in  the 
former  ;  the  competitors  in  which  contended  for 
glory  only :  an  object  seldom  heartily  pursued  by 
those  who  are  sordid  enough  either  to  use  or  con- 
nive at  the  use  of  fraud.     To  return  to  the  cha- 
riot race. 

. 

But  though  the  master  of  the  horses,  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  was  proclaimed  the  con- 
queror, yet  had  the  horses'  their  share  of  honour. 
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and  were  crowned  amid  the  congratulations  and 
applauses  of  the  whole  assembly.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  Homer  and  the  poets,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  honours  thus  imparted  to  these 
noble  animals,  whose  nature  was  by  them  es- 
teemed not  unworthy  of  a  diTine  original ;  and 
whose  ardour  and  emulation  in  the  (course  seemed 
to  express  a  sense  of  glory  almost  human,  and  jus- 
tify the  exhortations  and  expostulations  addressed 
to  them  in  those  ancient  writings. 

A  crown  was  also  given  to  the  charioteer9  to 
whose  skill  and  courage  the  victory  was  always 
in  great  measure  owing.  I  say  skill  and  courage^ 
because  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  finish  happily  a  course,  which 
the  many  short  turnings  round  the  pillars^  and 
the  number  of  chariots  which  sometimes  ran 
together,  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  these  difficulties  and 
dangers,  as  well  as  some  particulars  relating  to 
the  horse  races,  I  shall  here  insert  a  description 
of  the  Olympic  Hippodrome,  or  horse-course> 
taken  from  Pausania8>  1.  vi.  which  is  as  follows.* 

t  Hie  Franch  banftlator  of  Pan*  lingly  hare  obliged   the  reader, 

■aniaa  hath  inserted  a  draught  of  had  I  not,  by  oomparing  it  with 

the  Apheeia,  or  barrier,  here  de-  Paneaniafl,  discorered   so  aaany 

scribed,  designed  by  the  Cheralier  mistakes  in  it,  that  I  thonght  the 

Follard,  with  whieh  I  would  wil-  ftUowing  description  wonld  gifa 
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As  you  pass  out  of  the  stadium^  by  the  seat  of 
the  Hellanodics,  into  the  plate  appointed  for  the 
horse-races^  you  eonie  to  the  barrier,  ("Acpeo'ii,} 
where  the  horses  and  chariots  rendezvous  before 
they  enter  into  the  course.  This  barrier  in  its  figure 
resembles  the  prow  ef  a  ship,  with  the  rostrum  or 
beak  turned  towards  the  course.  The  other  end, 
which  joins  on  to  the  portico  of  Agaptus,  (so 
named  from  him  who  built  it,  see  the  preceding 
book,  c.  zv.)  is  yery  broad.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  rostrum,  or  beak,  over  a  bar  that  runs  across 
the  entrance,  {ixi  Hitv6yos,)  is  placed  a  figure  of  a 
dolphin  "*  in  brass.  On  the  two  sides  of  this  bar- 
rier, each  of  which  is  above  four  hundred  feet  in 
lengthy  are  built  stands,  or  lodges,  as  well  for  the 
liding  horses  as  the  chariots,  which  are  distri- 
buted  by  lot  among  the  competitors  in  those  races: 
and  before  all  these  lodges  is  stretched  a  cable, 
fjsom  one  end  to  the  other,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  barrier,  (utrxXiiryo^.)  About  the  middle  of  the 
prow  is  erected  an  altar,  built  of  unburnt  brick, 
which  every  Olympiad  i».  plastered  over  with 
fresh  mortar  ;  and  upon  the  altar  stands  a  brazen 
eagle,,  which  spreads  out  its  wings  to  a  great 

ham  ft  cleaier  ideft  of  tlie  barrier  fiible :    wiAout  recolleetiiig   this 

ftnd  Hippodrome  of  Olympia,  with-  circumBtance,  the  reader  might  be 

out  that  draught,  than  with  it.  Barpriaed  to  meet  with  the  figure 

«  Hie  dolphin  here  is  a  aymbol  of  a  dolphin  in  a  horse  course. 

ef  Neptune,  suinamed  Hippina,  or  The  eagle  is  a  known  symbol  of 

Equestrian,  fer  his  having  pro-  Jupiter,  to    whom  tiie   Olympic 

dvoed  a  horse  by  striking  the  earth  games  were  conseerated. 
viih  his  trident,  according  to  the 
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leagtlu  This  eagle,  by  means  of  a  mackine^  nvhich 
i»  put  in  tnotion  by  the  president  of  the  horse 
races^  is  made  to  mount  up  at  once  into  the  aix 
to  such  a  height^  as  tq  become  visible  to  all  the 
spectators  :  and  at  the  same  time  the  brazen  dol* 
phin  before  mentioned  sinks  to  the  ground.  Upon 
that  signal  th^  cables^  stretched  before  the  lodges 
on  either  side  of  the  portico  of^Agaptus,  are  first 
let  loose^  and  the  horses  there  stationed  move  out 
and  adTance  till  they  come  over  against  the  lodges 
of  those  who  drew  the  second  lot,  which  ate 
then  likewise  opened.  The  same  order  is  ob- 
served by  all  the  rest ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
proceed  through  the  beak^  or  rostrum ;  before 
which  they  are  drawn  up  in  one  line^  or  front, 
ready  to  begin  the  race^  and  make  trial  of  the  skill 
of  the  charioteers,  and  the  fleetness  of  the  horses* 

On  that  side  of  the  course^  which  is  formed  by 
a  terrace  raised  with  earthy  and  which  is  the 
longest  of  the  two  sides^  near  to  the  passage  that 
leads  out  of  the  course  across  the  terrace^  stands 
an  altar  of  a  round  ^gure^  dedicated  to  Taraxip- 
pus^  the  terror  of  the  horses,  as  his  name  imports; 
of  whom  .more  hereafter.  The  other  side  of  the 
course  is  formed^  not  by  a  terrace  of  earthy  but  a 
hill  of  a  moderate  height^  at  the  end  of  which  is 
erected  a  temple^  consecrated  to  Ceres  Chamync^ 
whose  priestess  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
Olympic  games. 
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These  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars 
which  Pausanias  has  thought  fit  to  give  us,  re- 
lating to  the  Olympic  Hippodrome  or  horse* 
course :  and  though  from  these  we  may  be  aUe 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  its  figure,  3'et  are  there 
others  no  less  necessary  to  be  known,  for  the 
clear  understanding  the  nature  of  the  races ;  such 
as  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coivse,  the  two 
metss  or  goals,  round  which  the  chariots  and 
horses  made  their  seyeral  turnings,  with  the  dis- 
tance between  them  ;  all  which  we  are  left  to 
make  out  by  conjecture  only. 

The  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  of  which 
there  are  yet  some  traces  remaining,  is  said  by 
Wheeler  to  have  been  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  ordinary  paces  long,  and  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  broad,  and  to  have  been  anciently 
adorned  with  several  excellent  ornaments,  of 
which,  says  he,  only  three  pillars  remain  for  me 
to  give  an  account  of. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  pillar  (or  rather  an 
obelisk)  of  Egyptian  granite,  consisting  of  one 
stone,  about  fifty  feet  long,  erected  00  a  pedes- 
tal of  eight  or  ten  teet  above  ground.~4>n  the 
north  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  basso-relievo^  ex* 
pressing  the  manner  how  this  pillar  was  set  up  : 
and  another  below  that  representing  the  Hif^- 
drome,  as  it  was  before  that  pillar  was  set  up^ 
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wifli  the  manner  of  their  hor^-races.  ^*  It  appears 
'^  (to  make  use  of  his  own  words)  with  four  prin- 
''  cipal  pillars^  with  a  vacant  place  in  the  middles 
''  (where  this  is  now  erected)  which  made  the.  feet 
**  all  equally  distant  from  each  other.  The  ordi* 
'*  nary  stadiums  of  the  ancients  had  but  three  pil- 
^'lars^  being  but  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
''  paces  long,  which  is  a  great  deal  shorter  than 
*'  this.  From  the  first  pillar  they  started  their 
*'  horses^  having  the  word  APIZTETE,  or  courage, 
*'  written  on  the  pillar  given  them.  At  the  mid* 
**  die  they  were  called  upon  to  make  haste,  by  the 
'^^  word  EIIETAE,  which  was  vnritten  also  on  the 
'*  pillar.  At  the  last  they  were  to  return,  riding 
<'  about  the  pillar  on  the  farther  end ;  therefore  it 
'^  had  the  word  KAM«PON  engraven  on  it.  By  this 
^'  basso*relievo  is  expressed  the  running  of  the 
**  horses,  and  the  emperor  standing  in  the  middle 
'^  crowning  the  victor.  But  what  that  held  up  by 
'^  four  pillars,  and  the  other  single  round  pillar 
"  were  for,  we  copld  not  conjecture,  unless  only 
''for  ornament."  Wheeler's  Travels,  lib.  ii. 
p.  183. 

Whether  the  Olympic  Hippodrome  was  so  long 
and  so  wide  as  this  of  Constantinople,  I  will  not 
determine;  but  that  it  was  considerably  longer 
than  an  ordinary  stadium  is  evident :  for  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  basso-relievo  above  described  by 
Wheeler,   and  indeed  from*  medals,  and  many 
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other  remains  of  antiquity,  that  there  were  two 
pillars  placed  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Hippodrome^  to  serve  as  metas,  or  goals^  round 
which  the  chariots  and  horses  made  several  turn« 
ings^  a  large  space  of  ground  must  necessarilj 
have  been  left  bejond  each  of  those  pillars,  that 
the  horses^  and  especially  the  chariots,  might  have 
sufficient  room  to  make  their  turnings,  without 
running  against  the  pillars,  or  falling  foul  on  one 
another :  and  this  space  must  have  been  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  great  number  of  chariots. 
It  has  already  been  said,  that  Alcibiades  for  his 
own  share  brought  at  one  time  seven  chariots^  and 
certainly  he  was  not  without  competitors  to  dis«* 
pute  the  crown  with  him.  Sophocles,  in  a  des- 
cription of  a  chariot«race,  which  I  shall  insert  at 
the  end  of  this  section,  speaks  of  ten,  and  Pindar 
of  no  less  than  forty  chariots,  contending  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  If,  therefore,  in  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces,  the  measure 
of  an  ordinary  stadium,  room  epough  be  left  be- 
yond the  two  pillars  for  a  large  number  of  chariots 
to  pass,  the  length  remaining  for  the  race  will  be 
much  too  short.  A  proportionable  space  must 
likewise  have  been  left  between  the  pillars,  which 
divided  the  course  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  Hippodrome. 

The  Circus  Mazimus,  (as  described  by  Dion. 
Hal.)  in  whiqh  the  Romans  eihibited  their  cha*> 
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riot-races,  was  an  oval  buflding  of  three  stadia,  or 
eighteen  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  and  four  plethra^ 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth^  with  a  row  of 
pillars^  obelisks,  &c.  running  down  the  middle ; 
the  first  and  last  of  which  pillars  were  the  metas, 
or  goah,  round  which  the  chariots  and  horses 
made  their  turnings ;  but  the  Romans  never  suf- 
fered more  than  four  chariots,  which  they  called 
a  mis8us>  to  start  at  one  time;  and  of  these  missus 
or  matches  tbey  had  commonly  twenty-four,  and 
sometimes  many  more,  in  one  day.  Now>  if  it  be 
considered  that  in  ^he  Grecian  games  a  much 
greater  number  of  chariots  frequently  ran  together, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  their  Hippodromes 
were  at  least  as  capacious  as  the  Circus  Maximus 
at  Rome:  the  dimensions  of  which,  however, 
were  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Constantinople,  which,  according  to  Wheeler, 
was  seven  and  twenty  htindred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  six  hundred  broad,  taking  a  pace  to  be  equal 
to  five  feet. 

The  length  of  the  course,  by  which  I  mean  the 
distance  between  the  two  metas,  or  goals,  is  an* 
other  point  that  can  be  settled  only  by  conjecture. 
Had  Wheeler  set  down  the  distances  of  those  pil« 
)ars,  which  he  saw  standing  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
-Constantinople,  it  would  have  helped  us  much  in 
this  inquiry  :  but  this  I  shall  refer  to  the  ensuing 
section,  and  content  myself  at  present  with  ob- 
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serving,  that  both  the  chariots  and  horses  ran 
veral  times  up  and  down  the  course^  and  conse- 
quently made  manj  turnings  round  the  pillars 
erected  at  the  two  extremities.    Pausanfas  informs 
U89  that  in  the  Olympic  Hippodrome^  near  that 
pillar  called  Nyis^,  which  I  take  to  be  that  erected 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  course^  stood  a  brazen  sta- 
tue of  Hippodamia,  holding  in  her  hand  a  sacred 
fillet^  or  diadem,  (r«iy£sy^)  prepared  to  bind  the 
head  of  Pelops^  for  his  victory  over  Oenomaus : 
and  it  is  probable,  that  all  the  space  between  the 
pillars  was  filled  with  statues^or  altars,  as  that  in 
the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  seems  to  have 
been.     Here,  at  least,  stood  the  tripod^  or  table, 
on  which  were  placed  the  olive-crowns  and  the 
branches  of  palm  destined  for  the  victors^  as  shall 
be  shewn  hereafter. 

From  this  account  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  in  a  chariot-race  both  the  chariot  and  the 
driver  were  exposed  to  many  accidents,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  course.  For  as  they  were 
obliged  to  make  several  turnings  (about  two  and 
twenty  in  all}  round  the  two  pillars,  so  did  eveiy 
charioteer  endeavour  to  approach  as  near  them  as 
possible,  in  order  to  lessen  the  compass  he  was 
obliged  to  take.  A  number  of  chariots  pushing 
all  at  once  for  this  advantage,  which  often  gaire 
the  victory,  must  necessarily  have  been  in  danger 
either  of  running  against  the  pilhir,  or  falling  foul 
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upon  one  another^  and  in  the  tumult  many  must 
haTe  been  broken  or  overturned^  and  tfaeir  drivers 
thrown  out.  This  \vas  the  fate  of  forty  at  one 
time^  as  may  be  seen  in  an  ode  of  Pindar/  ^^here 
the  poet  fails  not  to  congratulate  the  conqueror 
upon  his  having  singly  escaped  'such  a  misfortune 
out  of  so  great  a  number  of  competitors.  It  ap« 
pears  also  in  the  same  ode^  that  the  victor  was  not 
insensible  of  the  singularity  of  his  good  fortune  ; 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  which  he  consecrated 
his  chariot  to  Apollo^  in  whose  treasury  at  Par- 
nassus it  was  lodged,  uninjured  and  entire,  says 
the  poet,  as  when  It  came  out  of  the  workman's 
hands. 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  form  of  the 
chariots,  the  attitude  of  the  drivers,  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion,  and  the  accidents  just  now  men- 
tioned, arising  from  the  nature  of  the  course  and 
the  number  of  chariots  that  frequently  ran  toge- 
ther, we  shall  wonder  less  at  their  being  thrown 
out  of  their  chariots  and  put  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  than  at  their  maintaining  their  posts  amid 
so  nkany  difficulties,  and  coming  off  with  safety 
and  SiuccesB.  These  chariots,  by  some  figures  of 
them  upon  ancient  medals,  &c.  seem  to  have  been 
vety  low,  open  behind,  but  closed  up  before  and 
on  the  sides,  with  a  kind  of  parapet,  which  was 

X  Pindar'n  Pyth.  Qde  5.;  see  thjc  schollaat. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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sometimes  enriched  iirith  vftfious  sorts  of  onui^ 
tneots.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
seat  for  the  driter^  who  is  therefore  alwajs  repre* 
ftented  standing,  and  leaning  forward  to  the  horsesi 
They  had  but  two  \^heel8,  and  consequently  the 
fore  part  of  them  must  have  been  supported  fay 
the  horses^  which  inevitably  rendered  their  motion 
teiy  unequal,  and  made  it  so  difficult  fbr  the  cha* 
fioteer  to  keep  Upon  his  legs,  that  nothing  but  a 
long  course  of  practice  could  insure  a  man  from 
falling  in  such  a  situation.  Which,  therefore,  is 
the  most  astonishing,  the  foliar,  or  the  vaniij  of 
Nero? 

This  great  emperor,'  great  I  mean  in  power 
and  dominion,  but  with  regard  to  all  the  objects 
of  his  ambition,  very  little  and  contemptible, 
would  needs  shew  his  skill  in  the  management  of  a 
chariot  He  chose  indeed  the  noblest  theatre,  and 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Olympic  crown. 
^  That  his  appearance  might  be  no  less  extraordi- 
nary than  his  ambition,  and  ii^  some  measure  pro* 
portionable  to  the  majesty  Of  an  emperor  of  the 
world,  he  entered  the  Hippodrome  at  Olympia'  in 
a  chatiot  drawn  by  ted  horses,  whicfr  be  undflf- 
took  to  drive  himself,  notwithstanding,  Mjs  Sue- 
tonius, he  had  ibrrtierly,  in  a  eertaift  poem  of  hii, 
censured  Mithridates  for  the  same  thing.  Bat  the 

7  Xiph.  et  Suet  in  Nenme.  ft  Sttet.  iUd. 
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event  was  bjr  no  means  answerable^  either  to  the 
flatteij  of  his  courtiers^  or  the  vanity  of  bis  own 
expectations.  He  was  thrown  out  of  his  chariot, 
to  the  great  hazard  of  his  life  ;  *  and  though  he 
was  put  into  it  again,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
finish  the  race^  and  desisted.  Notwithstanding 
which^  he  was  proclaimed  conqueror,  and  ho* 
ooured  with  the  Oljmpic  crown.  To  return  the 
compliment,  at  his  departure  he  presented  the 
Hellanodics,  or  judges  of  the  games,  with  the  sum 
of  £8000/  and  all  Greece  with  her  libertj.  A 
present  that  would  have  done  him  infinitely  more 
honour  than  an  Olympic  victory,  or  indeed  than 
.any  victory,  had  it  been  frankly  and  generously 
bestowed,  and  not  paid  down  as  the  price  of  adu- 
lation ;  and  of  a  complaisance  so  mean  and  ser- 
vile, as  shews  the  Grecians  to  have  been  as  inca- 
pable of  liberty  as  they  were  unworthy  of  it  For 
the  equestrian  crown  was  not  the  only  thing  with 
which  the  Eleans  complimented  Nero:  they  broke, 
is  obedience  to  his  orders,  the  most  sacred  laws  * 
of  their  institution,  and  put  off  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  for  a  whole  year,  to  wait  his 
eoming  into  Greece;  as  if  their  business,  says  ^ 
Philostratust  had  been  to  sacrifice  to  Nero  instead 
of  Jupiter.  What  followed  after  helps  us  admira- 
bly to  discover  the  true  value  of  that  liberty  which 

A  Xiph.  Suet  Arbuth.  Tables. 

b   Dion,    in    Nerona.  UOfiW       c  Phikwtr.Ub.T. 
ibnMshiiiM,or£»y7a.l8«.4d.   See 
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a  tyrant  bestows  :  and  the  vanity  and  insincerity 
of  those  praises  and  honours  that  are  extorted 
from  slaves  and  flatterers.  Nero^  before  his  de- 
parture, pillaged  and  wasted  Greece/  notwith- 
standing his  pretended  grant  of  liberty ;  put  maey 
people  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of 
others :  and  the  Eleans,  on  their  part,  to  revoke 
as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  honours  they  had  con- 
ferred on  NerOy  left  out  of  their  public  renter* 
that  Olympiad,  and  that  alone.  Galba'  afterwards 
demanded  of  the  Hellanodics,  as  a  debt  to  the 
crown,  the  eight  thousand  pounds,  with  which 
Nero  had  rewarded  their  partiality  in  adjudging 
to  him  the  equestrian  crown. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  race,'  the  chariots,  at  a 
certain  signal,  marched  out  of  the  lodges  above 
described,  and  entering  the  course  according  to 
the  order  before  settled  by  lot,  were  there  drawn 
up  in  a  line  ;  but  whether  abreast,  or  one  behind 
another,  is  a  question,  it  seems,  among  the  learned. 
Eustathius  (in  his  comment  upon*"  Homer,)  says, 
the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  they  did  not 
stand  in  one  front ;  because  it  is  evident  that  he 
who  had  the  first  lot  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other  charioteers.  The  moderns,  I  bdieve,  are 
unanimously  of  the  contrary  opinion ;   and  can 

d  Xiph.  in  Nero.  g  Pans.  lib.  vi. 

e  See  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.    ad        h  See  Pope's  Homer,  Iliad  xxiii. 
"Sum.  MMLXXii.  ver.  425. 

f  Xiph.  in  Nero. 
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skew,  that  the  reason  assigped  by  Eustathiua 
makes  not  in  the  least  against  the  method  of  rang- 
ing the  chariots  all  abreast ;  in  which  order  the 
charioteer,  who  stood  first*  had  so  clear  an  advan- 
tage OYer  his  competitors^  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  dispose  their  places  by  lot.  For  as  they  were 
to  turn  round  a  pillar  erected  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  course^  he  who  had  the  first  place  on  the 
left  band  was  nearer  to  that  pillar  than  those  who 
were  ranged  on  his  right  hand  ;  had  a  less  circle 
to  make  upon  the  turn^  and  consequently  was  not 
obliged  to  run  so  great  a  compass  of  ground.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  of  the  first  place,  and  the 
tlisadyantage  of  the  last,  which  was  always  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chariots 
that  contended  together,  appeared  so  consideraUe 
to  the  learned  Montfaucon,  that  he  seems  to  think 
the  success  of  every  charioteer  must  have  depended 
entirely  upon  his  lot.  And  indeed,  had  they  been 
to  turn  but  once,  or  could  it  be  supposed  that  they 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  race  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  first  arranged  by  lot,  the 
place  could  not  have  been  indifierent  with  regard 
to  the  victory ;  but  as  on  the  contrary  they  were 
obliged  to  make  twelve  turnings  round  that  pillar, 
and  ten  round  another  erected  at  the  hither  end  of 
the  course,  the  advantage  of  the  one,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  other,  must  have  been  liable  to 
be  lost  and  recovered  many  times  in  the  race,  by 
the  skill  of  the  charioteers,  the  swiftness  of  the 
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horses^  or  some  of  those  accidents  already  meo- 
tioned.  It  diould  also  be  considered^  that  though 
the  charioteer^  \yho  was  placed  first  on  the  left 
hand^  had  some  advantage  over  the  rest  by  beings 
nearer  the  pillar^  yet  he  most  haye  oftentimes  been 
straitened  for  room  upon  the  tum^  especially  if 
hard  pressed  by  his  Qpmpetitors^  and  consequently 
have  been  driYcn  so  near  the  pillar^  as  to  endanger 
the  breaking  or  overturning  his  chariot.  In  avoid- 
ing^ therefore,  this  danger,  and  in  making  these 
turnings  in  as  little  a  compass  as  possible,  con- 
sisted the  chief  excellence  of  a  charioteer :  as  is 
evident  from  the  large  instructions  which  old 
Nestor^  gives  his  son  Antilochus  upon  that  head ; 
and  from  what  Theocritus  tells  us  of  the  education 
of  Hercules/  whose  supposed  father  Amphitryon 
himself  took  the  pains  to  teach  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chariot,  though  he  left  all  his  other 
exercises  to  be  taught  him  by  other  masters. 

But  fond  Amphitryon,  with  a  father's  zed, 
SkUful  himself  to  guide  the  rapid  wheel. 
In  his  own  art  instructs  his  godlike  heir. 
And  teaches  how  to  rule  the  whirlihg  car ; 
How  at  the  turn  with  nicest  heed  to  roll. 
Nor  break  the  gracing  axle  on  the  goaL 

It  was^  however,  as  much  the  business  of  a  cha- 
rioteer  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  this  pil- 

i  HouMr's  U,  zziii.     .  k  Idjll.  zzir.  rer.  lit. 
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lar^  as  it  was  to  avoid  ruDDifig  foul  upon  it  To 
this  pointy  therefore^  as  to  a  centre^  thej  all 
teaded;  and  let  any  one  imagine  what  a  noise> 
what  a  bustle  and  confusion,  ten^  twenty^  and 
sometimes  forty  chariots,^  mu^t  hare  made  burst* 
ing>  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet^"*  all  together  from 
the  barrier^  and  pressing  all  to  the  same  point  I 
What  skill  and  courage  in  the  charioteers  I  .What 
obedience^  what  strength  and  swiftness  in  the 
horses  !  What  ardour  and  emulation  in  both  must 
have  been  requisite  to  maintain  the  advantageS| 
which  their  own  lots  had  given  them^  or  to  sUr^* 
mount  those  of  their  antagonists  ! 

■>  Seest  thou  not  how,  when  from  the  goal  they  start. 
The  youthfbl  charioteers  with  bint^g  heart 
Rush  to  the  racei  and  panting  seaieely  bear 
Th'  extremes  of  fev'rish  hope  and  chilting  fear; 
Stoop  to  the  reins,  and  lash  with  all  their  force : 
The  flying  chariotJdndles  in  the  course. 
And  now  &-low,  and  now  alofl  they  fly. 
As  borne  through  air,  and  seem  to  touch  the  sky. 
No  stop,  no  stay ;  but  clouds  of  sand  arise, 
Spum'd  and  cast  backward  on  the  fcAow^s  eyes ; 
The  hindmost  blows  the  foam  upon  the  first : 
Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  an  honourable  thirst ! 

Mr.  0RTDBV. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  they  were  to  meet  with 
more  difficulties^  and  of  another  kind^  in  the  mid- 

1  Pindar.  m  Qoplu  Eietttki,  n  Virg.  Oeorg.iiL 
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die  of  the  course^  and  contend  with  the  terrors  of 
a  deity,  who  sometimes  snatched  the  victory  from 
him  who  seemed  to  have  carried  it  away  from  his 
competitors*  The  name  of  this  deity  was  Taraxip- 
pus>  a  name  given  him  from  his  oflSce ;  which  was 
to  scare  and  terrify  the  horses,  which  accordingly 
as  they  passed  by  his  altar,  which  was  of  a  round 
form^  and  erected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  course, 
were  wont  to  take  fright,  says  Pausanias,**  without 
any  apparent  cause :  and  so  great  was  their  con- 
sternation^ that,  r^arding  no  longer  the  rein,  the 
whip,  or  the  voice  of  their  master,  they  frequently 
broke  and  overturned  the  chariot,  and  wounded 
the  driver.  The  charioteers,  therefore,  failed  not 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  Taraxippus,  in  order  to  de- 
precate his  wrath,  and  render  him  favourable  to 
them. 

I  shall  not  trouble  tlie  readers  with  the  various 
opinions  relating  to  this  pretended  deity  and  his 
terrors,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Pausanias.  I 
am  apt  to  believe^  with  the  French  translator  of 
that  author,  that  (if,  as  Pausanias  insinuates,  there 
was  any  thing  extraordinary  in  this  matter,)  the 
fright  of  the  horses  was  owing  to  some  artifice  of 
those  who  presided  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
who,  (as  he  farther  remarks)  in  order  to  make  the 

o  lab.  Yu  c.  80. 
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vtctory  more  gloriouB,  were  v^illiog  to  make  the 
way  to  it  more  hazardous  and  difficult. 

But  though  the  old  saying.  The  more  danger^ 
the  more  honour,  may  seem  to  countenance  this 
remark  of  the  French  Abb6,  ought  we  not  rather 
to  suppose  that  the  Eleaos  (whose  views  in  every 
part  of  this  institution  seem  to  have  been  directed 
to  some  wise  purpose)  intended  by  these  terrors  to 
exclude  the  competition  of  aU  those,  whose  horses 
were  not  thoroughly  broke,  and  taught  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  any  sudden  noise  or  unusual  appear* 
ance  ?  A  quality  in  horses  at  least  as  valuable, 
both  for  service  and  pleasure,  as  fleetness,  or  any 
accomplishment  acquired  in  the  manage. 

I  caoAot  help  observing  by  the  way,  that  the 
Greciaas  roust  have  been  credulous  and  supersti* 
tious  even  to  stupidity,  and  the  Eleans  consum* 
mate  masters  in  all  the  juggling  tricks  and  artifices 
of  imposture,  for  a  fraud  of  this  nature  to  have 
been  carried  on  for  so  long  a  time,  and  iJi  so  pub* 
lie  a  place  as  the  Hippodrome  of  Olympia,  in  the 
name  of  a  divinity ;  and  conducted  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  success  as  to  bring  votaries  to  his  altar 
with  oflferings  and  supplications :  but  Olympia 
was  not  the  only  place  in  which  this  imaginary 
deity  was  adored ;  there  was  likewise  a  Taraxippus 
in  the  Isthmian  Hippodrome^  as  Pausanias  informs 

VOL.  II.  T 
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tis ;  who  adds^  that  in  Nemea  indeed  there  was  no 
deity  concerned  in  terrifying  the  horses^  but  then 
there  was  a  rock^  standing  near  the  pillar  round 
which  thej  turned^  of  the  colour  of  fire^  with  the 
brightness  of  which  tbej  were  wont  to  be  as  much 
terrified  as  with  that  of  fire  itself:  bat  he  observes 
at  the  same  time^  that  the  terror  which  seized  the 
horses  at  the  sight  of  this  rock^  was  much  inferior 
to  that  excited  by  the  Taraxippus  of  Olympia. 
The  same  author,  speaking  afterwards  (lib.  x.)  of 
the  terrors  with  which  the  horses  were  sometimes 
seized  in  the  Pythic  Hippodrome^  ascribes  them  to 
Fortune^  whom  he  styles  the  dispenser  of  good  and 
evil  in  all  human  afiairs^  and  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  recourse  merely  because  there  was  no  Tarax- 
ippus  at  Delphi,  nor  any  terrifying  object^  like  the 
fiery  rock  at  Nemea^  to  help  him  to  a  sohition  in 
a  case^  which  nothing  but  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion could  consider  as  extraordinary. 

• 
Sophocles/  in  his  tragedy  of  Electra,  hath  given 
us  a  very  noble  description  of  a  chariot-race  in  all 
its  forms^  a  translation  of  which  I  shall  insert  in 
this  place,  as  well  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader^  as  for  the  sake  of  verifying  what  has  beea 
said  above  by  so  unexceptionable  an  authority. 

p  Vcr.  TOO,  &c. 
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A  DeKfripHcn  of  a  Chariot  Race. 

When^  on  the  second  day,  in  order  next 
Came  on  the  contest  of  the  rapid  car. 
As  o'er  the  Phocian  plain  the  orient  sun 
Shot  his  impurpled  beamsi  the  Pythic  course 
Orestes  enter'd,  circled  with  a  troop 
Of  charioteers,  his  bold  antagonbts. 
One  from  Achaia  came,  from  Sparta  one. 
Two  from  the  Lybian  shores,  well  practised  each 
To  rule  the  whirling  car ;  with  these,  the  fifUi, 
Orestes  vaunting  his  Thessalian  mares. 
Aetolia  sent  a  sixth,  with  youthful  steeds 
In  native  gold  array'd.    The  next  in  rank 
From  fair  Magnesia  sprung ;  of  Thrace  the  eighth 
His  snow-white  coursers  from  Thesprotia  drove : 
From  heav*n-bnilt  Athens  the  ninth  hero  came^ 
A  huge  Boeotian  the  tenth  chariot  fiU'd. 
These,  when  the  judges  of  the  games  by  lot 
Had  fix'd  their  order,  and  arranged  the  cars. 
All,  at  the  trumpet'^  signal,  all  at  once 
Burst  from  the  barrier,  all  together  cheer'd 
Their  fiery  steeds,  and  shook  the  floating  reins. 
Soon  with  the  din  of  rattling  cars  was  fiU'd 
The  sounding  Hippodrome,  and  clouds  of  dust 
Ascending,  tainted  the  fresh  breath  of  mom. 
Now  mix'd,  and  press'd  together,  on  they  drove. 
Nor  spar'd  the  smarting  lash,  impatient  each 
To  clear  his  chariot,  and  outstrip  the  throng 
Of  clashing  axles,  and  short-blowing  steeds. 
That  panted  on  each  other^s  necks,  and  threw 
On  each  contiguous  yoke  ihe  milky  foam. 

But  to  the  pillar  as  he  nearer  drew, 
Orestes,  reining  in  the  nearmost  steed. 
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While  in  a  larger  scope,  with  loosen'd  re'ms. 
And  lash'd  up  to  their  speed,  the  others  flew, 
Tum'd  swift  around  the  goal  his  gracing  wheel. 

As  yet  erect  upon  their  whirling  orbs 
Roird  erery  chariot,  till  the  hard-mouthed  steeds. 
That  drew  the  Thracian  car,  unmaster'd  broke 
With  violence  away,  and  turning  short, 
(When  o'er  the  Hippodrome  with  winged  speed 
They  had  completed  now  the  seventh  career) 
Dash'd  their  wild  foreheads  'gainst  the  Libyan  oar. 
From  this  one  luckless  chance  a  train  of  ills 
Succeeding,  rudely  on  each  other  fell 
Horses  and  charioteers,  and  soon  was  filled 
With  wrecks  of  shattered  cars  the  Phocian  plain. 

This  seen,  th'  Athenian  with  consummate  art 
His  course  obliquely  veerM,  and  steering  wide 
With  steluly  rein,  the  wild  commotion  pass'd 
Of  tumbling  chariots,  and  tumultuous  steeds. 
Next,  and,  though  last,  yet  full  of  confidence. 
And  hopes  of  victory,  Orestes  came. 
But  when  he  saw,  of  his  antagonists 
Him  only  now  remaining,  to  his  marcs 
Anxiotts  he  rats'd  his  stimulaUng  voice. 
And  now  with  equal  fronts  abreast  they  drove, 
Now  with  altemate  monieatefy  pride 
Beyond  each  other  push'd  their  stretching  fcteeds. 

Erect  OfosteSj  and  erect  his  car 
Through  all  the  number'd  courses  now  had  stood  ; 
But  luckless  in  the  last,  as  round  Hie  goal 
The  wheeling  courser  tum'd,  the  hither  rein 
Imprudent  he  relax'd,  and  on  the  stone 
The  shatter'd  axle  dashing^  from  tiie  wheels 
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Edl  lieadkmg,  hamper'd  in  llie  tangling  reins. 
The  frighted  mares  flew  divers  o'er  the  coarse. 

The  throng'd  assembly,  when  they  saw  the  chief 
HurFd  from  his  chariot,  with  compassion  moy'd. 
His  youth  deplor'dy  deplor'd  him  glorious  late 
For  mighty  deeds,  now  doomM  to  mighty  woes. 
Now  dragg'd  along  the  dust,  his  feet  in  air : 
Till  hasting  to  his  aid,  and  scarce  at  length 
The  frantic  mares  restraining,  from  the  reins 
The  charioteers  released  him,  and  conveyed 
With  wounds  and  gore  disfigur'd  to  his  friends. 
"  The  just  Amphictyons  on  th'  Athenian  steeds 
**  The  Delphic  laurel  solemnly  conferred." 


SECTION  XIIL 
OF  THE  SEVERAL  KIKM  OF  CH4RIOT  RACES. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  the  chariot-race  hay- 
ing been  explained  in  the  foregoing  section^  it  re- 
mains to  take  notice  only^  that  these  laws  were 
general^  and  extended  equally  to  all  the  various 
species  of  chariots ;  excepting  that  the  length  of 
the  race  was  diminished  for  some  of  them^  as  I 
shall  observe  presently. 

TTie  chariot  first  introduced  into  the  Olympic 
Hippodrome^  and  that  of  which  I  have  been  hi- 
therto speaking,  was  the  rihem  i^iMt,^  or  complete 
chariot^  so  named,  either  because  it  was  drawn 

a  TcXecov  signifies  odvUw  as  well  %Bperfeei9i$* 
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by^fuU-aged  horses^  or  because  it  was  dmwn  hy 
four  horses,  which  number  seems  to  have  made 
a  complete  set  among  the  ancients.  These  foar 
horses  were  all  ranged  a-breast^  the  two  middle 
ones  onlj  were  harnessed  to  the  chariot  by  the 
yoke>  from  whence  thej  were  called  Zjgii^  the 
two  side  horses  were  fastened  either  to  the  joke^** 
or  to  some  other  part  of  the  chariot  bj  their 
traces,  and  were  called  Pareori^  Paraseiri,  Seiro- 
phori,  and  Seiraei^  and  their  reins  or  traces  Seirae 
and  Pareoriae. 

Erichthonius^  according  to  Virgil^  was  the  first 
that  droTC  with  four  horses,  and^  according  to 
Manilius,  was  for  that  inventioa  honoured  with  a 
place  amoDg  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Primus  Erichthonius  currus  et  quatuor  ausus 
JuDgere  equos,  rapidisque  rotis  insistere  yictor. 

Vir.  Geor.  iii. 

Quern  cunru  primum  volitantem  Jupiter  alto 
Quadrijugis  conspexit  equis,  coeloque  sacravit.® 

Pagondas  of  Thebes  had  the  honour  of  first 
obtaining  the  prize  of  this  sort  of  chariot-race  in 
the  Olympic  games  ;^  as  Erichthonius  had  in  the 
games  called  Panathenaea. 

In  the  ninety-third  Olympiad  was  added  the  race 

b  Caelius  Rhodig.  c  Maail.  Ub.  i.  p.  IS.  1.  S2.  Edit  SoOig. 

d  Se«  Sen.  la  Vijrg«  loc,  dt. 
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of  the  chariot  called  Sjnbris,  wliich  was  inym 
by  a  yoke^  or  ooe  pair  onlj  of  full-aged  horses. 

The  Apene  was  a  chariot  drawn  bj  two  mules^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  Synoris^  as  Pausanias  tells 
us,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Olympic  games 
by  one  Asandrastus^  as  we  learn  from  Pindar's 
scholiast*  I  have  called  it  a  chariot^  though  if 
it  resembled  the  Apene  described  bj  Homer  in  the 
xxivth  Iliad/  it  should  more  properly  be  called  a 
waggon  ;  and  indeed  that  account  Of  it  agrees 
best  with  what  Pausanias  says^^  who  observes  that 
the  race  of  the  Apene  could  pretend  neither  to  an- 
tiquity nor  beauty^  and  that  mules  were  held  in  such 
abomination  by  the  Eleans,  that  they  permitted 
none  of  those  animals  to  be  bred  in  their  country. 
And  indeed  the  race  of  the  Apene  was  but  of  a 
short  continuance^  having  been  abolished  within  a 
very  few  Olympiads  after  its  first  admission. 

Pausanias  and  the  Greek  commentator  upon 
Pindar/  differ  so  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the 
times  when  the  Apene  was  admitted  and  abolished^ 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  them;  especially  as  the  latter  dis- 
agrees even  with  himself.  I  shall  therefore  follow 
the  account  of  Pausanias^  who,  at  least,  is  con- 
sistent with  himself:  and  according  to  whom  the 

e  Olyjnp.  Ode  r.  g  Lib.  t.  c.  9. 

f  Ver.  S66.  h  Olynp.  Ode  r. 
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Apeo£  was  introduced  into  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  seTeotieth  Olympiad^  and  abolished  by  pro* 
clamatioD  in  the  eighty*fourth*' 

In  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad  was  introduced 
the  vttAixov  ifiuc,  which  was  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  colts,  as  is  evident  from  what  Pausaniks^  im* 
mediately  sulgoins  concerning  the  suvufic  Ttikm^, 
or  chariot  drawn  by  two  colts^  which,  he  tells  us, 
was  introduced  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth 
Olympiad,  and  that  one  Belistiche,  a  Macedonian 
lady,  was  the  first  that  carried  off  the  crown  in 
that  race.  * 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  settle  the  difierent 
lengths  of  the  race  assigned  to  each  species  of 
tliese  chariots ;  a  point  not  yet  determined  by  any 
author  that  I  know  of.  In  order  to  this,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  produce  two  passages,  one  from  Pin- 
dar, and  another  from  his  scholiast.  That  of 
Pindar  is  as  follovra : 

*  T«v  v/v  yKvKvg  Ifttf oc  e^x^v, 
"*Tfae  words  of  the  scholiast  ezpUuniog  this 

i  Lib.  T.  c.  9.  habebat,  daodeciei  iBflexnm  circa 

k  lib.  T.  c.  S.  tenninani  cnrricvli  equomm  plan- 

1  Olymp.  Ode  Ui.  ver.  68.   Qua-  tare. 

mm  (arbonun,  oU^anmi  wiliMt)  m  Sx^^  Stmr.    Ifenpe  ter- 

cum  (Herculem)  dvloe  deeiderimn  minimi.    Qnem  doodecaea  cireoi- 
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passage  are^  if youv  o  ittfindnug  cl  iyofw^^fjicvoi  re^pfr- 

fmrt^V,  TO  is  VuXiKOV,  VI. 

Tipfttf  in  this  passage  of  Piodar  sigoifies  the 
pillar  erected  at  the  end  of  the  course^  round 
which  the  chariots  turned^  as  has  been  sbewn^  and 
the  epithet  Sa)S£x^rv«|XTrov  applied  to  that,  imports 
tiiat  they  turned  tweWe  times  round  that  pillar ; 
and  consequently  that  they  ran  twelve  times  up, 
and  as  often  down  the  course. 

&f6iJuog  signifies  cursus,  a  race  or  course^  and 
because  (as  I  suppose)  the  first''  race  at  Olyrapia 
consisted  only  of  one  length  of  the  stadium^  it 
t^ame  to  signify^  when  applied  to  the  foot-races, 
the  measure  of  one  length  of  the  stadium,  as  is 
evident  from  the  following  passages,"*  ilmhog  i^S- 
IMg  0  iixKovg  hot  voiSy  x^eftxrij^ffy  i.  e.  DiatUus  est 
dursus  duplex  nnumfaciensflexum;  and  6  iiXixog 
■iirriSfO^og*  TfeTg  yctf  Hay^xirvifag  Bl%e,  Kcti  r^  Xff/xTTijpo; 
^(Li^.  Dolichus,  cursus  septemplex:  ires  enim 
fiexus  hdbuit,  et  dimidiumflexus. 

But  &i6ii/>g,  when  applied  to  the  horse-races, 

btnt  quadrigae ;   Tel  ^w^ccayi/a-  n  The  stadiaiD,  or  simple  foot- 

/iirrov,  utpote  duodecim  flexus  ha-  race. 

beatem;  quaiMloqvideBi  dnodecim  o  TKtzes,  citatas  a  P.  Fabio 

curaus  perfecit  r5  rcXciov  &pfia,  Agonist,  lib.  i.  c.  2S. 

ir^Xumv  Teib  octo. 
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signified  a  course  of  four  stadia,  as  is  evident  from 
these  words  Of  Hesychius :  Knrfit c  if^yw  rerfaffTd'- 
h6(  Ttf,  and  from  these  of  Pausanias^  ififia  U  iiai 
rov  Irrlov  f^ijxp;  fuv  i(ecvXoi  tw.  Now  as  SaScxjr 
ifflLOVG  and  itihux  yvaiivrovg  in  the  above  cited 
passage  from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  are  plainlj 
of  the  same  import^  we  are  to  understand  bj  ^4il^ 
kntit^,  a  course  consisting  of  one  turn,  or  round, 
once  up  and  dovm  the  Hippodrome;  vrfiieh  whole 
course  or  round,  being  equal  to  four  stadia,  it 
may  from  hence  be  inferted,  that  the  tvro  pillan 
(viz.  that  from  which  the  horses  started,  and  that 
round  which  they  turned)  which  divided  the 
course  into  two  equal  lengths,  were  tvro  stadia 
distant  from  each  other^  consequently  the  whole 
length  of  the  race  of  the  rih^icv  ifiut,  or  chariot 
drawn  by  fuU-aged  horses.  Consisting  of  twdve 
rounds,  amounted  to  forty-eight  stadia,  or  six 
Grecian  miles ;  that  of  the  rii Aixov  mffui,  or  cha- 
riot drawn  by  colts,  consisting  of  eight  rounds,,  to 
two  and  thirty  stadia,  or  four  Grecian  miles*  A 
Grecian  mile,  according,  to  A^buthnot's  compu- 
tation,  was  somewhat  more  than  eight  hundred 
paces ;  an  English  mile  is  equal  to  1056. 

Under  the  two  denominations  of  the  r/Af/ov 
ifyjt  and  xsiXiKov  i^yM,  the  scholiast  of  Pindar 
meant,  as  I  imagine,  to  comprehend  all  the  spe* 
eies  of  chariots ;  which  he  hath  ranked  in  two 
classes,  not  by  the  number,  but  the  age  of  the 
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bones :  as  appesrs  from  his  putting  irdhjiim  i^ 
in  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  riXe/ov  affur. 
For  rih^m,  as  I  observed  before,  signifies^  not 
only  perfectuSf  but  adultus  also.  By  the  words 
viUm  affue,  therefore^  in  this  place^  we  are  to  un- 
derstand a  chariot  drawn  bj  full-aged  horsecf, 
which  takes  in  the  synoris^  or  chariot  and  pair  of 
fbll-aged  horses ;  as  well  as  the  Tidfmrov,  or  cha* 
riot  and  four :  and  by  waXiMov  iE^jM,  a  chariot 
drawn  by  colts,  or  under-aged  horses^  whether 
four  or  only  two  in  number.  The  race  of  which 
latter  consisted  of  eight  rounds^  that  of  the  former 
of  twelve. 

That  the  race  of  the  mdfunm  ifyjt,  or  chariot 
drawi^  by  under-aged  horses,  though  four  in  num- 
ber, consisted  ^y  of  eight  rounds,  is  evident 
fVom  the  passage  of  Sophocles^  a  translation  of 
which  was  inserted  at  th^'end^of  the  preceding 
section.  For  ar  the  words  ^eipmw  finrov  (ver.  74S 
of  the  original)  prove  that  the  chariot  of  Orestes 
was  drawn  by  four  horses^  so  doth  the  word  wShot 
shew  that  those  horses  were  under-aged :  and  who- 
ever considers  attentively  what  is  there  said  about 
the  sixth  and  seventh  round,  Jxr^v  sca2  ffioi^w  2{tfjuioy, 
will  find  reason  to  conclude^  that  the  accident 
which  befel  Orestes  happened  in  the  last  and 
eighth  round.  Though  Du  Faur  thinks  it  mani- 
fest from  this  very  passage,  that  the  chariot  race, 
at  least,  in  the  times  of  Sophocles  or  Orestes,  con- 
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skted  <^no  more  than  geven  rounds.  But  had 
he  observed  that  the  eight  chariots^  vhich  are 
there  said  to  have  been  overturned^  vpere  then 
running  the  seventh  round,  and  that  Orestes^  vrho 
vrith  the  Athenian  still  continued  the  race,  was 
thrown  out  of  his  chariot  some  time  after,  he  must 
have  seen  that  the  race  consisted  of  more  than 
seven  rounds ;  and  that  it  consisted  preeiselj  of 
eight  Yfe  have  reason  to  conclude,  from  what  has 
been  produced  from  Ae  scholiast  of  Pindar  re- 
lating to  the  T«>ixoy  dfiut,  or.  chariot  drawn  by 
under^ajged  horses, 

ludeedy  the  whole  storj  of  Orestes  contending 
in  the.  Pjthian  games  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
poet,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  tragedy :  it  is, 
however,  to  be  presumed,  that  in  order  to  give  it 
the  greater  air  of  truth  and  probability,  he  kept 
close  to  the  laws  and*  customs  of  those  games. 
And  as  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the  same 
kinds  of  exercises,  seem  to  have  been  the  same  in 
the  several  sacred  games  of  Greece,  it  is  very  al- 
lovirable  in  all  parallel  cases,  to  apply  to  one  what 
is  related  of  the  other.  Thus,  as  we  are  told  by 
Pindar's  scholiast,  that  the  race  of  the  chariot 
drawn  by  under-aged  horses  consisted  of  eight 
rounds  in  the  Olympic  games,  we  may  affirm  the 
same  of  the  same  kind  of  race  in  the  Pythian 
games :  and  in  like  manner  vre .  may  conclude, 
that  |he  signal  for  starting  was  given  by  the 
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sound  of  a  trumpet  in  the  Olympic  chariot  races^ 
from  Sophocles  having  informed  us  that  this  was 
the  signal  given  in  the  Pjthic  Hippodrome. 


SECTION  XIV. 
OF  THE  RACE  OF  RIDING  HORSES. 

That  chariots  were  in  use  before  riding  horses 

need  not  be  observed  to  anj  one  that  is  acquainted 

with  Homer;  among  all  whose  heroes^  Greek  and 

Trojan^  there  is  not  one  that  ever  makes  his  ap« 

pearance  on  horseback^  excepting  Diomedes  and 

Ulysses/  mounted  upon  the  horses  of  Rhesus^ 

which  th^y  had  taken  in  their  expedition  by  night, 

after  having  killed  their  master  in  his  sleep.     It 

appears^  however,  by  this  instance^  that  neither 

the  heroes  nor  the  horses  were  utter  strangers  t# 

the  art  of  riding :  as  by  another  passage  in  the 

fifteenth  Iliad,  it  is. evident  that  horsemanship  was 

carried  even  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  at  least 

in  the  time  of  that  poet,  who  lived  but  in  the  next 

generation  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  according  to 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.     The  passage^  last  mentioned 

is  as  follows : 

*Qg  t  Ur'  dvj/p  ctriroctft  KiXririKnv,  &c. 
So  when  a  horseman  from  the  watiy  mead 
(SkiU'd  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed) 
Drives  four  fair  coursers,  practis'd  to  obey. 
To  some  great  city  through  the  public  way : 

a  S«e  11.  K.  b  U.  o'.  ver.  679.    Pope's  II.  xr.  ver.  822. 
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Safe  in  his  art,  as  side  by  side  Ihey  raa. 
He  shifts  his  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one : 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies : 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

I  the  rather  quote  this  passage^  because  I  find 
some  authors''  have  introduced  an  exercise  like 
this  into  the  Olympic  games ;   upon  what  au- 
thority I  know  not ;  for  I  do  not  find  ia  those 
books  that  I  have  looked  into,  mention  made  of 
any  other  race  of  riding  horses  than  those  of  the 
Cdes  and  the  Calpi.    And  as  to  that  particular 
piece  of  horsemanship  described  above^  Eusta- 
thius  in  his  comment^  upon  Homer  tells  uSj  ihaX 
ia  the  old  scholia  it  is  written^  that  Demons 
said  he  had  seen  a  man  vaultings  in  the  manner 
deicribed  by  the  poet,  from  the  back  of  ooe^horse 
to  another,  holding  the  bridles  at  the  same  Hm^ 
and  keeping  the  horses  to  their  speed  without  any 
iaterraptioa  or  incumbrance.     Which  implies, 
that  such  a  sight  was  very  uncommon ;  and  con- 
sequently that  no  such  exercise  could  ever  ha?e 
been  admitted  into  any  of  the  games  of  Greece. 

The  word  xcXi|r/^f ly,  used  by  the  poet  ia  the  be- 
ginning of  this  simile,  may  possibly  have  induced 
some  people  to  imagine,  that  the  riders  of  the 
horses  called  uiXniTic,  celetes,  were  accustomed 
to  leap  from  one  horse  to  another,  as  if  that  word 

c  RotliD^s  Hint.  An.  torn.  v.  p.  72.  Edit.  Ajnst. 
d  S«e  Barnes  in  loc. 
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was  a  term  of  the  manage,  of  which  the  versei 
that  follow  after  were  no  more  than  an  explana*- 
tion.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  a  passage  in 
the  Odyssey^''  that  by  Krvoc  nihifig  Homer  meant  to 
signify  no  more  than  a  riding  horse/  and  conse- 
quently that  by  the  word  xeXi)'r/^fiv^  which  is  de* 
rived  from  uihvig,  no  more  is  to  be  understood  in 
this  place  than  simply  to  ride. 

This  interpretation  of  nUkfig,  cdes,  may  be  far- 
ther confermed  by  the  authorities  of  Pindar  and 
PausaniaS)  particularly  by  a  story  related  in  the 
last-mentioned  author^  of  a  mare/  named  Aura^ 
bdonging  to  one  Phidolas>  a  Corinthian.  This 
mafe^  says  the  historian^  having  accidentally 
thrown  her  rider  soon  after  she  had  started  ifirom 
the  barrier^  continued  the  race  of  her  own  accord; 
and  turned  round  the  pillar  as  if  the  rider  had 
been  still  upon  ber  back;  upon  hearing  the  tnim^- 
pet  she  mended  hex  pace^  till  comiitig  in  before 
bar  antagonists>  she  stopped  short  over  against 
the  judges  of  the  gajpes>  as  conscious  of  having 
gained  the  victory.  The  victory  was  accordingly 
adjudged  to  her  nmster^  Phidolas,  who^  by  erect- 


e  OdyM.  fi.  ret.  BTl.    See  ^e  fuvQ£  ViKXdputs  I   yv^c     By 

scholiast.  which  last  word  also  it  looks  as  if 

f  That  llti»  IB  the  trae  t&efiOiing  the  Met  was  naked,  like  the  ath- 
ef  ciXiif  is  eonSiiMi  hy  the  ^h  Icftee  who  oonteiided  in  the  gym- 
lowing  words  of  Suidas,  KlXifc  6  nastic  exercises. 
#i6voc  Itntoi,  Ktti  d  M  ftirov  ftp6'  g  lib.  ti.  c.  13 . 
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ing  in  return  a  statue  to  her  honour,  intimaled  to 
whom  the  merit  of  that  victory  was  due. 

la  this  story  there  are  two  or  three  particulars 
worth  observing :  as  first,  there  is  no  roentioa  of 
any  other  horse  or  mare  that  shared  the  victory 
with  Aura ;  and  consequently,  in  the  race  called 
Celes,  each  competitor  made  use  of  but  one  single 
horse.  Secondly,  I  shall  take  notice,  that  the 
victorious  Aura  was  of  the  feminine  gender,  and 
from  thence  take  occasion  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  in  all  the  races,  as  well  of  riding  horses  as  of 
chariots,  mares  or  horses  were  indiflbiently  used ; 
excepting  in  the  race  named  Caipe,  in  which 
mares  only  were  employed,  as  I  shall  shew  pre^ 
aently.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable,  that 
though  the  rider  was  thrown  off  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  race, jret  was  the  crown  awarded 
to  niidolas,  the  master  of  Aura ;  to  whom  cer- 
tainly no  less  was  due,  than  if  his  mare  had  con- 
quered under  the  conduct  and  direction  of  her 
rider.  ^ 

By  the  circumstances  of  Aura*s  mending  her 
pace  upon  hearing  the  trumpet,  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  trumpet  either  did  not  sound 
during  the  whole  race,  but  at  the  last  round  only, 
or  that  it  sounded  diflferently  in  difierent  periods 
of  the  course.   There  was  a  meaning  in  the  sound 
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of  the  trumpet,  ^htch  Aura  understood.  She 
was  probably  an  old  .stager  there,  or  had  been 
made  acquainted  in  the  manage  with  all  the  rules* 
and  customs  observed  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
Oljrmpia* 

The  race  of  full-aged  riding  horses,  of  which  I 
haye  been  hitherto  speaking,  was  instituted  in  the 
thirty-third  Olympiad,  and  that  of  the  vaKog 
MfiAtfc,  or  under-aged  riding  horse,  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-first* 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  question,  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  use  of  riding  horses  was  pos« 
terior  to  that  of  chariots ;  since  that  question  can 
be  answered  only  by  conjectures.  The  fact  is  so 
notorious,  that,  according  to  Mons.  Folard,^  cha« 
riots  were  used  in  war  above  a  thousand  years  he* 
fore  there  was  any  such  thing  as  cavalry  among 
tiie  ancients ;  the  use  of  which,  one  would  ima« 
gine,  says  that  gentleman,  should  notwithstanding 
have  come  into  their  heads  before  that  of  chariots. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  terrible  notion  of  bdng 
mounted  on'  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  have  accord- 
ingly made  monsters  of  those  people  whom  they 
first  beheld  in  that  attitude ;  to  which  they  were 
not  veiy  speedily  reconciled.  Time,  indeed,  wore 
off  that  amazement  by  degrees  ;  and  their  inter-* 

h  Obser.  sur  la  Bataille  de  Messenie. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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course  with  other  natioDs  not  only  reodeced  riding* 
horses  familiar  to  them,  but  convinced  them  like- 
wise of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of 
cavaliy.     Whence  it  came  to  pass^  that  an  order 
of  equiteSy  or  horsemen,  was  instituted  in  most  of 
their  commonwealths ;  to  whom,  as  in  Athens^ 
was  allotted  the  second  rank  in  the  stale*    Upoo 
the  same  principle,  perhaps,  was  the  rvrt^  uikne, 
or  riding  horse^  admitted  into  the  Olympic  Hip* 
podrome,  and  held  in  such  estimation,  that  al- 
though  the  race  of  riding  horses  was  neither  so 
magnificent  nor  so  expensive,  and  consequently 
not  so  royal,  as  the  chariot  raee,  yet  we  find, 
among  the  competitors  in  this  exercise,  the  names 
of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon^  and  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse.    To  the  hitt^  is  the  first  Olympic  Ode 
of  Pindar  inscribed,  in  which  honourable  mention 
is  made  of  the  horse  Pherenicus,  whose  fleetoess 
gained  for  his  master  the  Olympic  crown« 

The  race  of  the  Galp£  was  performed  with 
mares ;  from  whose  hacks  the  riders  were  accua^ 
tomed  to  leap  towards  the  latter  end,  that  is,  in 
the  last  stage  or  period  of  the  course ;  and  laying 
hold  of  the  bridles  finished  the  race  in  that  man- 
•er«  The  same  custom  is  still  observed^  says 
Pbusanias,  by  those  rid^s  called  Anabatai^  be- 
tween whom  and  the  riders  in  the  Caipe  there  is 
no  other  difierence,  than  that  the  Anabatae  are 
distinguished  by  some  particular  marks  which 
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ikey  carrj  about  them^  and  ride  upon  boraes  in« 
stead  ci  mares*  The  race  of  the  Gaipe  ms  insti* 
toted  in  the  se^entj-first  Olympiad^  and>  logether 
with  the  Apene^  abolbhed  in  the  eighty-fourth. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  from  what  Pausanias 
says  of  the  Anabatae^  that  the  Caip6  was  after- 
wards revived  under  another  nacACj  and  admitted 
again  into  the  Olympic  games,  with  those  alter* 
ations  he  speaks  of.  Had  this  been  the  case^  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  told  us  so  expressly^ 
after  having  been  so  particular  in  his  account  of 
the  times  in  which  the  Calpe  vras  instituted  and 
abolished. 

I  cannot  give  the  reader  any  information  of  the 
length  of  this  rafe,  nor  of  those  of  the  Celes:  but 
I  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose^  that  the  latter^ 
distinguished^  as  has  been  observed^  into  two 
classes^  one.  of  full-aged,  and  the  other  of  under* 
aged  horses,  consisted  of  the  same  number  of 
roimds  as  those  of  the  chariots^  distinguished  in 
like  manner  into  two  classes. 

Neither  can  I  determine  the  diflferent  ages  that 
ranked  the  horses  in  one  or  the  other  class ;  nor 
whether  the  weight  of  the  riders^  or  the  sizes  of 
the  horses^  were  taken  into  consideration.  All  I 
can  say  to  it  is^  that  those  points  seem  to  have 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Hellanodics^  who 
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were  appointed  to  examine  the  young  bones  that 
Mrere  entered  to  run  for  any  of  the  equestrian 
crowns/  and  who  were  sworn  before  the  statue  o£ 
Jupiter  Horcius,  io  give  a  true  and  impartial 
judgment  upon  the  matters  left  to  their  examina- 
tion^  without  taking  any  reward ;  and  not  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  which  disposed  them  to  reject 
some  and  admit  others. 


SECTION  XV. 
OF  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  OLYMPIC  CROWN. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  several  exercises  of 
wliich  the  Olympic  games  copsisted^  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  every  one  who  fancied  himself 
qualified  for  obtaining  an  Olynuiic  victory^  was 
admitted  to  contend  for  it.  But  if  it  be  const- 
dered  that  the  Olympic  games  were  part  of  a  re- 
ligious festival^  instituted  in  honour  of  the  king 
and  father  of  all  the  Pagan  deities^  and  so* 
lenmized  with  the  utmost  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence^ by  pompous  deputations  from  every  state 
of  Greece :  that  the  assembly^  from  the  great  con- 
course of  people  of  all  orders  and  condition^  who 
upon  these  occasions  usually  resorted  to  Olympia^ 
either  from  devotion  or  curiosity^  or  other  motives, 
must  have  been  very  numerous  and  august :  and 

i  Paus.  lib.  ▼.  c.  24. 
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lastly^  ihai  a  yictorj  in  the  Olympic  games  was 
attended  with  many  considerable  honours  and  im^ 
munities :  whoever^  I  say,  will  take  these  several 
points  into  consideration,  will  not  be  surprized  to 
find '  all  those,  who  offered  themselves  a&  candi-^ 
dates  for  the  Olympic  crown,  before  they  were 
admifted  to  contend  for  it,  subjected  to  such  eon* 
ditions  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  that  order 
and  decorum  which  became  so  sacred  and  solemn 
an  institution ;  and  required  to  pass  through  such 
an  examination  as  might  tend  to  exclude  all  who 
should  in  any  d^ree  appear  unworthy  of  the  ho- 
nour of  contending  for  the  Olympic  olive. 

What  these  were  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew. 

Some  time  before  the  celebration  of  the  games^ 
the  candidates  were  obliged  to  give  in  their  names 
to  one  of  the  Hellanodics^  and  to  specify  at  the 
same  time  the  several  exercises  in  which  they  pur* 
posed  to  contend.  I  say  some  time,  because  it  is 
not  certain  how  long  before  the  games  they  were 
eUiged  to  do  this ;  nor  whether  they  were  re- 
quired to  do  it  in  person,  or  whether  a  notifica- 
tion of  such  an  intention  by  a  messenger,  or  by 
letter  only,  was  deemed  sufficient 

The  candidates,  indeed,  for  the  equestrian 
crown,  were,  exempted  from  personal  attendance. 
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even  in  the  day  of  trial ;  and  CMsequentlj  had 
the  privilege  of  entering  their  names  hj  proxy. 

Mons.  Burette^  pretends^  that  this  priWlege 
was  equally  allowed  to  the  other  candidates ;  for 
which^  however^  he  produces  no  authority.     And 
indeed^  I  cannot  see  of  what  service  it  could  ha?e 
been  to  them^  considering  the  obligation  they 
were  under  of  repairing  to  Elis^  by  a  certain  day^ 
under  the  penalty  of  being  excluded  from  con- 
tending for  the  crown  :   an  evidence  of  which 
Pausanias^  hath  given  us  in  the  instance  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhantis.     ApoUonius,  who  was  of  Alex- 
andria^ was  not  only  fined  by  the  Hellanodics  for 
contumacy^  in  not  appearing  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, but  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  com- 
bat^ notwithstanding  he  pretended  to  have  been 
detained  in  the  Cyclades  by  contrary  winds.    He* 
raclidesy  his  countryman  and  antagonist,  took 
care  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  that  plea ;  and 
shewed    that    the    true  reason    of  ApoUonius's 
coming  so  late,  was  his  staying  to  pick  up  the 
lucrative  prizes  in  the  several  games  of  Ionia. 
ApoUonius  upon  this,  and  some  other  candidates 
who  were  in  the  same  circumstance,  were  excluded 
the  combat;  and  Heraclides,  without  a  battle, 
obtained  the  crown :  at  which  ApoUonius  was  so 
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exasperated^  that^  armed  as  be  happened  to  be 
with  the  caertuB  for  the  engagement^  he  ran  upon 
Heraclides^  ^ho  was  receiving  the  crown>  and 
pursued  him  even  to  the  seat  of  the  Helianodics ; 
which  childish  fury^  says  Pausanias,  had  like  to 
have  cost  htm  dear. 

By  this  story  it  is  evident  there  was  a  time 
prefixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  candidates; 
but  we  are  left  again  to  conjecture  how  much 
that  time  preceded  the  celebration  of  the  games> 
though  I  think  there  are  some  very  good  marks 
to  direct  us  in  that  inquiry. 

I  have  already  observed^  (hat  though  the  gamea 
themselves  lasted  but  five  dagrs^  the  preparatioa 
for  the  games  took  up  thirty.  These  thirty  daya 
were  employed  in  exercising  the  candidatea*  aa 
Tzetzes  and  Philostratus  ^  iDform  us  ;  .  froa» 
whence  it  may  be  inferred^  that  they  ware  reqitired 
to  resort  to  Elis  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  games. 

The  custom  of  putting  the  candidatea  into  a 
course  of  exercise  for  thirty  days  before  the  games)^ 
furnishes  us  with  a  very  good  rea900  for  tbe  rigid 
proceeding  of  the  Helianodics  with  regard  t9 
Apollonius.     It  was  for  the  dignity  of  the  Olyni- 
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pic  games  that  none  should  be  adoutted  to  con- 
tend in  them  without  being  duly  prepared/    The 
preparation  was  accordingly  very  severe^  and  the 
exercises  enjoined  the  candidates  upon  that  occa- 
sion were  more  laborious  and  intense  than  upon 
any  other.     They  were  attacked  in  every  part  of 
tiieir  science^  and  put  upon  trying  to  the  utmost 
their  patience  and  fortitude^  in  supporting  hunger 
and  thirsty  and  heat  and  cold^  and  toil,  continued 
sometimes^  without  intermission,  for  a  whole  day 
together.     This  trial  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  undergo,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  strength  before  they  en- 
tered the  stadium  ;  *and  no^  by  rashly  engaging 
in  an  attempt  to  which  they  were  by  no  means 
equal,  run  the  hazard  of  disgracing  a  spectacle 
which  all  Greece  was  assembled  to  behold  :  and 
of  vilifying,  by  an  unworthy  competition,  that 
crown,  for  which  the  most  eminent  and  most  de- 
serving were  always  candidates. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  by  ApoUonius's 
pleading  against  the  sentence  of  the  Hellanodics, 
tiiat  they  had  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  non- 
observance  of  this  law,  in  cases  where  the  o^nce 
was  involuntary,  and  proceeded  from  accidents, 
which  were  either  unforeseen  or  unavoidable; 
such  as  sickness,  contrary  winds,  and  many  other: 

d  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  i.  c.  S8,  &c. ;  Ub.  ix.c.  10, 11, 16. 
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bot  tben^  soch  accident  must  have  been  fn% 
proved,  wiiheut  fraud  or  equivocation  ;  vHiich 
iadeed  it  was  not  very  easy  for  a  candidate  1^ 
make  use  of  without  being  detected^  eith^  by  his 
antagonists^  Or  by  some  one  in  an  assembly  thai 
was  composed  of  inhabitants  of  every  city^  nay, 
evdn  of  every  village  throughout  Greece. 

The  p4aee  where  the  prqiarstory  exercises*  were 
performed  was  the  Old  Gymnasium  in  Elis^* 
where  the  Hellanodics  attended  every  day,  as  wcU 
to  distribute  the  proper  exercises  to  the  sevoral 
classes  of  candidates,  as  to  see  that  they  were  duly 
performed :  though  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in 
the  performance  of  tiiem^he  candidates  were  go- 
Terned  entirely  by  the  several  masters  of  the  Gym- 
nasiiim,  whose  office  it  was  to  prescribe  the  man« 
ner,  and  r^uhite  the  proportion  of  each  exercise. 

Near  this  Gymnasium  vras  the  Forum  of  the 
Eleans,  in  which,  says  Pausanias,'  thejr  were  wont 
to  break  and  .exercise  their  horses,  and  from  thence 
was  the  forum  named  Hippodromes,  or  the  horse 
course.  But  I  am  afiraid  it  cannot  be  concluded 
from  this  passage,  that  the  horses,  .which  were  en^ 
tered  to  run  for  the  several  equestrian  crowns, 
were,  likelbe  gymnastic  candidates,  obliged  to  go 
tbrough  a  pieparatory  course  o£  exercise.    That 
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thej  ware  indeed  kept  in  constant  eurcise^  there 
k  little  room  to  doubt;  but  whether  that  vras 
done  in  compliance  with  any  law  or  custom  of  the 
Olympic  games^  or  at  the  discretion  of  their  maa* 
ters,  is^  I  think,  not  at  all  CTident. 

There  u  the  same  uncertainty  relating^  to  the 
time  in  which  the  competitors  for  the  equestrian 
crown  were  required  to  enter  their  names,  and 
send  their  chariots  and  their  horses  to  Olympia. 
But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  all  things,  excepting 
personal  attendance,  they  were  sul^ect  to  the 
same  regulations  with  the  other  candidates,  a4  they 
undoubtedly  were  in  some  instances  that  I  shall 
mention  presently.  If  this  be  so,  all  the  aboTC- 
stated  difficulties  will  be  removed ;  and  it  will  be 
dear  that  the  equestrian  candidates  were  required 
to  enter  their  names,  and  send  their  chariots  and 
their  horses  to  Elis,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
celebration  of  the  games ;  and  that  the  charioteers 
and  riders,  who  were  in  th^m  ea^es  allowed  to  be 
proxies  for  their  masters^  were  sut^ect  to  the 
customary  prepacatioo,  and  consequeifetty  went 
through  a  proper  course  of  exercise  during  the 
said  thirty  days. 

The  probability  of  this  argument  jkiJEI  appear 
yet  stronger,  when  we  come  to  c^gpder  the  oiMii 
taken  by  the  gymnastic  candidates,  before  they 
were  finally  admitted ;  and  from  which  there  is 
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so  reason  to  think  that  the  equestrian  candidates 
vrere  exempted.  The  former  in  this  swear  that 
thej  had  exactly  performed  every  thing  required 
of  them  by  way  of  exercise  for  ten  months  toge- 
ther. In  these  ten  months  were  included^  as  I 
•appose,  the  thirty  days,  or  month,  spent  in  exer- 
cising themselves  in  Blis :  for  the  other  nine  they 
were  probably  left  at  liberty  to  practise,  each  in 
the  gymnasium  of  his  own  town  or  country.  That 
only  thirty  days  of  this  ten  months'  preparation 
were  spent  in  Elis,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the 
following  words  of  Philostratus  :  *  HxeToi  rodt  A&* 

iy  ivr^  TJi^Hhtii,  that  is,  "  The  Eleans,  upon  the 
^'  approach  of  the  Olympic  games,  exercise  the 
**  athletes  for  thirty  days  together  in  the  town  of 
"  Elis  itself." 

The  same  autiior  tdls  us,  that  this  long  and 
severe  probation,  which  the  candidates  were 
obliged  to  undergo,  first  at  home  and  afterwards 
at  Elis,  was  usually  concluded  with  an  exhorta- 
tion, addressed  to  them  by  the  Hdlanodics,  before 
their  departure  for  Olympia.  ''  If  ye  have  exer- 
"  cised  yourselves  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  d^- 
^^  nity  of  the  Olympic  ganies,  and  are  conscious 
'^  of  having  done  no  action  that  betrays  a  sloth- 
^  fal,  cowardly,  and  illiberal  disposition,  proceed 
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'SboUly.     If  not^   depart^   all  ye  that  are   so 
*'  minded." 

.  But  notwithitanding  this  permisrioD  to  depart^ 
there  is  an  instance  of  a  pancratiast^  one  Serapton 
of  Alexandria^  who  in  the  20 1st  Olympiad  was 
punished  for  running  away  the  day  before  the  bat* 
tie  was  to  have  come  on  ;  he  was  afraid^  it  seema^ 
of  bis  antagonist^  and  fled :  for  which  piece  of 
cowardice  he  was  fined  by  the  HelUaodics ;  who, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  both  of  the  punishmeat 
and  the  crime^  out  of  that  fine  erected  a  statue  to 
Jupiter.  There  is  no  other  instance^  says  Pansa«« 
«ias,  of  the  like  oflfence;  but  tins  alone  is  aiffioieBt 
to  demonstrate^  that  it  was  reckoned  a  kind  of  de- 
sertion in  a  candidate  to  retire  before  a  combat  in 
which  he  had  listed  himself  to  engage. 

Bnt  this  flight  of  Serapion  must  be  supposed  to 
have  happened  after  his  arrival  at  Olympia; 
where^  at  the  opening  of  the  games^  a  herald  pnb- 
licly  proclaimed  the  names  of  all  the  candidates^ 
«B  they  were  entered  in  a  roister,  kept  by  the 
Uellanodics  for  that  purpose;  together  with  the 
ejcact  mimber  of  competitors  in  each  kind  of  exer- 
cise. For  a  candidate  to  decline  the  combat^ 
after  having  declared  hifnself  a  competitbr^  and  in 
so  public  a  manner^  as  it  were,  defied  his  antago- 
nists, was  certainly  a  kind  of  desertion  worthy  of 
disgrace  and  punishment 
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After  (and^  as  I  imagine^  immediately  after)  the 
herald  had  thus  called  over  the  candidates,  who 
doubtless  appeared  and  answered  to  their  names, 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of 
another  kind,  consisting  of  the  following  interro- 
gatories :  1.  Were  they  freemen  ?  2.  Were  they 
Grecians  ?  3.  Were  their  characters  clear  from 
all  infamous  and  immoral  stains  P 

That  the  candidates  for  the  Olympic  crowo 
were  to  be  freemen,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  a 
passage^  in  Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus  ;  who,  aa 
a  rhetorician,  laying  down  rules  for  haranguing 
them  before  they  entered  into  the  stadium,  among 
other  topics,  which  he  there  recommends  as  pro* 
per  on  that  occasion  to  be  insisted  upon,  advises 
the  orator  to  remind  them  of  their  being  free  :  a 
consideration,  says  he,  that  ought  to  preserve  those 
who  value  themselves  upon  that  title  from  incur- 
ring,  by  the  commission  of  any  base  or  unworthy 
action,  the  punishments  due  only  to  slaves.  By 
punishments,  in  this  place,  is  meant  (besides  fines, 
exclusion  from  the  games,  &c.)  the  bodily  correc- 
tion that  was  inflicted  by  order  of  the  Hellanodics' 
upon  ithose  who  were  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  of 
any  fraudulent  or  corrupt  practices;  which,  as 
tbey  we  the  genuuie  product  of  mean  and  servile 
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mtods,  ought  therefore  to  be  repressed  by  sefTile 
puDishments. 

The  story  of  Alezaodefj  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedon^  as  it  is  related  by  Herodotus^^ 
may  serve  to  shew  that  none  but  Grecians  were 
admitted  to  contend  in  the  Olympic  games. 

Alexander  being  ambitious  of  obtaining  the 
Olympic  crown^  entered  himself  a  candidate 
among  those  who  aimed  at  winning  that  honour 
in  the  foot-race ;  but  was  objected  to  by  his  anta* 
gonists  as  being  a  Macedonian^  and  told,  that 
barbarians  were  not  permitted  to  contend  in  those 
games.  Alexander  thought  fit  to  clear  himself  of 
this  objection  ;  and  shewed^  that  although  he  was 
prince  of  Macedon^  he  was  descended  of  a  family 
that  came  originally  from  Argos.  The  Hellano- 
dics  allowed  of  his  pretensions^  and  receiTed  him 
as  a  competitor  for  the  Olympic  crown^  which 
nevertheless  he  did  not  obtain. 

Upon  this  point  of  the  extraction  of  the  candi- 
dates the  Eleans  were  so  scrupulous^  as  to  admit 
none,  who  could  not  declare  his  father  and  his 
mother^  and  shew  that  there  was  no  bastardy  or 
adultery  in  his  lineage.     For  this  piece  of  intelli- 
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gence  we  are  indebted  to  Themistiug/  who  in- 
stances  in  the  case  of  one  Philammon ;  upoa 
whose  extraction  some  doubts  arising,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  engage,  till  one  Aristotle  vouched  for 
hittk,  and  adapted  him  for  his  son. 

Hence,  in  all  probability,  was  derived  that  law 
by  which  the  candidates  were  required  to  enter^ 
together  with  their  own  names,  those  of  their  fa- 
thers and  their  countries  ;  though  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  adopt 
a  country^  and  style  themselves  of  kingdoms  or  ci- 
ties  different  from  those  where  they  were  born ;  as 
may  be  proved  by  many  instances,  particularly  in 
Pausanias  and  Pindar*""  Are  we  to  conclude,  from 
what  is  said  above  of  Aristotle's  adopting  Philam- 
mon  for  his  son,  that  an  adopted  father  also  would 
sometimes  serve  the  turn  instead  of  a  natural  fa« 
ther,  and  pass  muster  in  like  manner  with  the 
Hellanodies  ? 

We  find  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  above* 
mentioned  articles,  inserted  in  the  proclamation 
made  by  the  herald,  when  the  candidates  passed 
in  review  along  the  stadium,  which  was  performed 
in  the  Mlowiog  manner : 


1  See  Faber's  Agon.  lib.  iii.  c.  17.        m  Lib.  yi.  paMim,  &  Pind.  Olym. 
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A  herald/  after  having  proclaimed  silence,  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  and  lead- 
ing him  in  that  manner  along  the  stadium,  de- 
manded with  a  loud  voice  of  all  the  assembly^ 
^^  Is  there  anj  one  who  can  accuse  this  man  of  anj. 
**  crime  ?  Is  he  a  robber  or  a  slave  ?  Or  wicked 
''and  depraved  in  his  life  and  morals?"  And, 
probably,  it  was  in  answer  to  such  a  challenge  as 
this,  and  upon  a  like  occasion,  that  Themistocles 
stood  up,  and  objected  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
as  a  tyrant.  For  Plutarch,"*  after  Theophrastus^ 
relates,  that  Hiero  having  sent  his  horses  to  Olym- 
pia,  in  order  to  contend  for  the  equestrian  crown, 
and  having  prepared  for  thdr  reception  a  magnifi- 
cent pavilion,  Themistocles  stood  up,  and  in  a 
speech  told  the  Grecians  that  they  ought  to  pull 
down  the  tyrant's  pavilion,  and  not  suflSsr  his 
horses  to  contend.  As  there  is  no  particular 
crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  Hiero,  and  no  objection 
raised  against  him  as  a  foreigner,  or  barbarian,  the 
whole  of  the  accusation  brought  against  this  mo- 
narch by  Themistocles  seems  to  consist  in  the 
word  rvfAvvov  (tyrant)  which,  among  the  Grecian^ 
signified  a  man  that  either  usurped,  or  possess^ 
by  means,  of  the  usurpation  of  bis  predecessors,,  a 
monarchical,  or  sovereign  authority,  in  prejudice 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  though  he  afterwards 
exercised  that  authority  with  justice  and  virtue. 

n  St.  Chrysoat.  apud  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  o  In  Themist. 
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This  VTM  the  case  of  Pisistratus,  of  Gela>  and  his 
brother  Hiero^  according  to  Plutarch ;  ^  the  last 
of  \irhom,  as  we  see^  could  not,  however,  escape 
the  censure  of  Themistocles.  The  genius  of  the 
Greeks  was  turned  entirely  to  democracies ;  where- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  Grecian  assembly 
the  name  of  tyrant  should  be  heard  with  indigna- 
tion ;  or  that  Themistocles  should  think  a  man, 
who  had  enslared  his  country,  criminal  enough  to 
be  excluded  those  games,  in  which  liberty  was  so 
much  countenanced,  that  no  slave  was  admitted 
to  contend  in  them.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  by 
slaves  in  this  case  no  other  could  be  meant  than 
menial  slaves,  such  as  were  bought  and  sold,  the 
property  of  their  masters  and  the  scorn  of  human 
kind :  to  degrade  a  tyrant  to  a  level  with  such  as 
these,  and  to  deny  him  the  privileges  of  a  freeman, 
was  a  piece  of  retaliation  worthy  the  justice  of  an 
Hellanodic ;  and  the  spirit  of  Themistocles,  the 
deliverer  of  Greece.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  popular  objection  to  his  cha- 
racter, Hiero  was  admitted  to  contend  in  the 
Olyn^iic  games ;  in  which  he  obtained  two  victo- 
ries, one  in  the  horse*races  in  the  73d  Olympiad, 
upon  whicE  occasion  Pindar  wrote  his  first  Olym- 
pic Ode,''  and  the  other  in  the  chariot*races,  in 
the  78th ;  soon  after  which  he  died.  In  the  75th 
Olympiad  happened  the  expedition  of  Xerxes; 

p  De  hU  qui.  q  See  Schol.  ad  prim.  Olymp.  Od. 
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firom  wbich  terrible  attack  upon  her  liberties 
Greece  was  rescued  chiefly  by  the  wisdom  and 
Talour  of  Tbemistocles/  In  the  76th  Olympiad^ 
the  next  after  the  battles  of  Artemlsium  and  Sa- 
lamis^  Themistocles  going  to  the  Olympic  games^ 
drew  for  a  whole  day  together^  says  Plutarch,  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  from  the  combataats 
npon  himself;  was  gased  at  by  all  -the  Gcedu 
with  TeneratioB,  and  by  them  pointed  out  to 
strangers  with  loud  expressions  of  their  wonder 
and  applause:  insomuch  that-Themistocles  htos- 
self  acknowledged,  he  that  day  reaped  tbe  fruits  of 
all  the  labours  he  had  undergone  for  Greece.  It 
was  thai^  perhaps^  that  this  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece/  whose  heart  was  not  a  little  sub- 
ject to  Tanity,  ihe  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
(to  use  an  expression  of  Milton)  proud  of  his  tic- 
lories  oyer  dae  tyrant,  thought  fit  to  declare  him- 
self an  enemy  to  all,  by  this  oppoutioa  to  Hiero  ; 
under  which  if  Hiero  did  not  sink,  it  was  owing, 
in  all  likelihood,  to  the  services  that  he  and  hb 
family*  had  lately  done  to  Greece,  in  defeating  Ubie 
Carthaginians,  who  were  leagued  with  Xerxes  in 
the  same  cause :  an  action  that  Pindar  seems  to 
think  not  inferior  to  tbe  victories  of  Salamis  and 
nataea :  if  so,  might  there  not  have  been  a  little 
tincture  of  envy  and  jealousy,  as  well  as  vanity, 
in  this  zeal  of  Themistocles  against  tyrants  ? 

r  Plat,  in  TkemUtocle.  t  See  the  fint  Pytiiian  04e  of 
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The  candidates  having  passed  with  hooeuc 
through  this  public  inquiry  into  their  lives  and 
characters^  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter^  sur* 
named  Horcius/  from  his  presiding  over  oaths. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter  Horcius  was  placed  in  the 
senate-house  of  tlie  Eleans,  and  was  formed  to 
strike  terror  into  wicked  men^  says  Pausanias^ 
more  than  any  other  statues  of  that  deity;  for  ia 
this  he  was  represented  as  armed  with  thunder  in 
both  hands^  and,  as  if  that  was  not  a  sufficient  in- 
timation of  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  against  those  who 
should  forswear  themselves  at  his  feet  there  waa  a 
plate  of  brass,  containing  terrible  denunciations 
against  the  perjured.  Before  this  statue  were  all 
the  candidates,  together  with  their  parents,  their 
brethren,  and  the  masters  of  the  gymaasium, 
sworn  upon  the  limbs  of  a  boar,  that  was  slain 
and  cut  up  for  that  purpose,  that  they  would  not 
be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  indirect  actiou,  tending 
to  a  breach  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Olympic 
games.  The  candidates  moreover  swore,  that  they 
had  for  ten  months  together  duly  performed  aH 


II  Pans.  Ub.  ▼.  c.  24.    HotHm,  about  wiuch,  it  seemsy  tiMre  hare 

deriv«diironiH«rv«f9«nMfA.  The  been  greslk  disputes   among  the 

Romans  seem  to  hare  translated  learned.    Tbough  I  eannot  help 

the  Greek  word  HofcU*  by  JIdku,  thinking  they  may  all  be  ended  by 

towhiehjoiniiig  the  old  word  MtSy  allowing  wudimg  JUm$  to  be  na 

signifying  Jupiter,  and  the  parti-  other  than  a  translation  of  Ala  Sp. 

ole  AM,  bonow*ed  from  the  OredL  KUiv^  as  I  have  here  suggested:  bot 

may  and  used  by  them  in  other  this  conjecture  I  submit  to  better 

words,  as  mehtreU,  mecastory  they  Judgments. 
£>fmed  the  words  mediuM  JU&u; 
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that  was  required  of  them,  bj  way  of  preparing 
themselves  to  appear  worthy  of  beiiig  admitted  to 
contend  for  the  Olympic  crown. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice^  with  r^ard  to  this 
oath,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  very  rdigioualy 
observed :  since^  as  the  Eleans  informed  Pausa- 
nias/  the  first  instance  of  any  indirect  practices 
made  use  of  by  any  of  the  candidates  for  obtaining 
the  Olympic  crown,  was  in  the  98th  Olympiad, 
almost  four  hundred  years  after  the  restitution  of 
those  games  by  Iphitus ;  from  which  time  to  the 
226th  Olympiad,  above  five  hundred  years  more, 
only  five  instances  of  the  like  iniquity  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  author.  The  leader  of  this 
opprobrious  band  is  one  Eup61u8,  a  Thesaalian, 
who  bribed  at  one  time  no  less  than  three  of  his 
antagonists,  to  yield  him  the  victory  in  the  Caes- 
tus.  The  fraud  and  collusion  was  discovered,  and 
the  corrupter  and  corrupted  punished  equally  by 
fines ;  with  the  money  arising  out  of  which  were 
erected  six  statues  of  Jupiter :  upon  one  of  these 
was  a^i  inscription  in  verse,  declaring  that  the 
Olympic  crown  was  to  be  obtained  by  activity  and 
strength,  and  not  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
Upon  another  it  was  set  forth,  that  this  statue 
was  erected  by  the  piety  of  the  Eleans,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  that  deity,  and  to  deter  all  men  for  the 

X  Ub.  V,  c.  21. 
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future  from  trabsgressing  the  laws  of  the  Olympic 
games.  All  the  other  ofienders^  whose  crime  was 
of  the  same  nature,  were  punished  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  their  infamy  was  in  the  same  man* 
ner  perpetuated  by  statues  and  inscriptions.  The 
apprehensions  of  a  like  dishonour^  and  the  dread^ 
perhaps,  of  a  divinity,  who  -  was  represented  as 
arming  himself  with  double  terrors  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  pierjured^  was  undoubtedly  the  reason 
that  this  oath  was  so  long  and  so  generally  kept 
by  all  who  took  it. 

From  the  altar  pf  Jupiter  Horcius  the  candi- 
dates were  conducted  to  the  stadium  by  their  pa- 
rents, their  countrymen^  and  the  masters  of  the 
gymnasium ; '  some  of  whom  fail^  not  to  encou- 
rage them  to  the  combat  in  In  exhortatory  spieech; 
for  the  composing  of  which,  Dionysius,  of  Hali- 
<farnassus^  h^s  laid  down  several  precepts,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

In  the  stadium  they  were  left  entirely  to  them-: 
selves^  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merit ;  ex- 
cepting that  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  tranaports 
of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  could  not  help 
sympathizing  with  them  in  the  several  turns  and 
accidents  of  the  combat,  were  allowed  to  break 
out  now  and  then  into  expressions  either  of  ex- 

y  Faber's  Agon. 
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hortatioQ  or  applause.  And  Soever  lost  the 
crowD^  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  having  been 
thought  iforthy  to  contend  for  it.  And  indeed, 
considering  the  long  and  painful  discipline  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo^  and  the  qualifications 
required  of  them  previously  to  their  being  received 
as  candidates  for  the  Olympic  olive^  we  may  veiy 
justly  apply  to  them  what  Achelous  in  Ovid  says^ 
to  palliate  the  disgrace  of  his  having  been  van- 
quished by  Hercules : 

Non  tam 
Turpe  fuit  vinci  quam  contendisse  deoonim. 

The  honour  of  having  contended  for  the  victory 
abundantly  outweighed  the  disgrace  of  losing  it. 

In  speaking  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  con- 
tend in  the  Olympic  games,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  that  boys  were  allowed  to  be  of  that 
number.  This,  it  seems,  was  an  innovation,*  there 
being  no  precedent  for  any  such  custom  in  the 
old  games  before  Iphitus ;  and  was  introduced  by 
the  -mere  authority  of  the  Eleans  in  the  37th 
Olympiad.  Running  and  wrestling  were  at  first 
the  only  two  exercises  in  which  boys  were  suflfered 
to  dispute  the  prize  with  each  other ;  but  in  the 
4i8t  Olympiad  they  were  admitted  to  the  combat 
of  the  Caestus,  and  in  the  145th  to  that  of  the 
Pancratium ;  as  they  had  been  likewise  to  those 

e  Paufl.  lib.  ▼•  c.^. 
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of  the  Pentathlon  in  the  38th  Olympiad^  in  which 
exercise  Eutelidas^  the  Spartan;  obtained  the 
crown.  But  the  Eleans  came  to  a  resolution  that 
very  Olympiad  not  to  allow  boys  for  the  future  to 
contend  in  ihe  Pentathlon ;  which  probably  was 
looked  upon  as  too  robust  and  too  laborious  for 
so  tender  an  age.  Paus.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  In  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  the  boys,  as  was  most  reasonable, 
contended  with  each  other  in  classes,  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  men. 

That  they  contended  also  in  the  horse-races,  is 
evident  from  what  Pausaoias*  says  of  Aesypus,  the 
son  of  Timon,  of  whom  there  was  an  equestrian 
statue  at  Olympia,  in  memory  of  his  having,  while 
yet  a  boy,  obtained  a  yictory  in  tlie  race  of  riding- 
horses. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  competitors 
for  the  equestrian  crowns  were  allowed  to  contend 
by  proxy ;  to  which  I  most  add,  that  it  was  cot- 
tomary  likewise  for  a  man  to  hire  or  borrow  a 
chariot  and  horses  for  that  occasion ;  or,  which 
amounted  to  the  same  thing,  to  prevail  vrith  a 
fpead»  who  perliaps  had  more  chariots  or  more 
horses  than  one  to  run  at  the  same  time,  to  enter 
his  name  as  roaster  of  one  of  them ;  or  to  les^, 
perhaps,  the  honour  of  a  victorj  in  his  favour>  as 

«  lib.  ri.  c.  2. 
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was  twice  done  bj  Ctmon^  the  father  of  Miltisdes^ 
according  to  Herodotus.^  Under  the  favour, 
therefore,  of  some  or  other  of  these  indulgencies, 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  equestrian  exercises,  a 
way  was  opened  for  boys  also  to  obtain  the  eques-* 
trian  crowns;  even  supposing  they  were  not  of 
age  or  strength  sufficient  to  contend  for  them  in 
person;  or  wealthy  or  independent  enough  to 
have  a  chariot  or  horses  of  their  own. 

I  have  mentioned  age,  which  undoubtedly  was 
a  qualification  necessary  to  be  considered  in  these 
young  candidates  for  glory ;  especially  upon  their 
admission  to  contend  in  any  of  the  gymnastic  com- 
bats. But  I  must  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  what 
age  was  requisite  for  their  reception  into  the  class 
of  boys ;  nor  at  what  age  they  were  esteemed  men, 
and  consequently  excluded  from  contending  in 
that  class.  We  read,  indeed,  in  Pausanias,""  of 
one  Damiscus,  who  obtained  a  victory  in  ihe  fbot^ 
race  at  twelve  years  of  age:  and  the  French'' 
translator  of  that  author  says,  that  boys  were  ad- 
mitted from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  to 
that  of  seventeen  years,  to  contend  in  the  gymnas- 
tic combat :  that  under  twelve  years  of  age  they 
were  reckoned  too  young,  and  above  seventeen  too 
old ;  and  consequently  after  that  time  they  were 

b  Eimto,  c.  lOS.  d  See  his  Note.  Pans,  ElUc. 

e  Elkic.  lib.  ti.  c. ».  lib.  it.  c.  1. 
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ranked  in  the  class  of  men.  With  the  latter  part 
of  this  opinion  Faber  seems  also  toagree^  seven- 
teen years  beings  as  he  says,  the  age  at  which  they 
were  reckoned  able  to  bear  arms, 

• 

This  opinion  is  indeed  highly  probabhe/  but  as 
it  is  not  supported  by  any  authority  out  of  ancient 
authors,  I  shall  leave  it  upon  the  credit  of  those 
from  whom  I  borrowed  it ;  and  observe,  that 
children  of  the  same  age  differ  so  greatly  from 
each  other,  both  in  strength  and  size,  that  the 
Hellanodics  seem,  for  that  very  reason,  to  have 
been  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  admit  or  to  reject 
such  as  should,  upon  examination,  appear  to  be 
either  an  under-match  or. an  over*match  for  the 
rest  of  their  antagonists.  That  this  was  the  case, 
may  be  inferred,  as  well  from  a  passage  of  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  Agesilaus,  which  I  shall  produce 
presently,  as  from  the  oath  taken  before  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Horcius,  by  such  of  the  Hellanodics  as 
^  were  appointed  to  examine  the  boys  who  offered 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Olympic  olive.* 
The  tenor  of  which  oath  was,  ^'  That  they  had, 
'*  without  either  present  or  reward,  proceeded  in 
''  that  examination,  and  determined  according  to 
^'  the  strictest  equity ;  and  that  they  promised* 
''  farther,  never  to  divulge  the  motives  that  had  - 
'^  induced  them  to  admit  some  and  reject  others." 

•  Paus.  lib.  V,  c.  24. 
VOL.  II.  A  a 
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From  this  oftth^  and  particularly  from  the  aecond 
clauie  of  it^  as  well  as  from  the  practice  of  swear* 
ing  the  Hellanodics  upon  this  occasion^  it  is  evi<>- 
dent  they  were  to  judge  discretionally^  and  ac- 
cording  to  their  consciences,  not  of  the  age  only 
of  those  young  candidates,  which  was  a  matter  of 
fact  easily  and  certainly  to  be  known  by  inquiring^ 
either  of  theroselties  or  of  their  (Heads  and  rela- 
tions, and  countrymen,  some  of  whom  always  ac- 
companied them  to  Olympia,  but  of  those  other 
matters  already  mentioned^  for  which  no  certain 
rule  or  measure  could  be  prescriiied  ;  and  which 
for  that  reason  must  be  submitted  to  the  cogni* 
cance  and  determination  of  discretion  and  opinion 
only.  These  several  particulars  are  farther  proved 
from  the  passage  of  Plutarch  above-mentioned, 
wherein  he  relates,  that  the  son  of  Pharnabazus,  a 
Persian  satrap,  having  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Agesilaus^  king  of  Sparta^  applied  to  him  one 
day  in  behalf  of  an  Athenian  boy/  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond,  and  who  having  qualified  himself 
for  the  stadium,  or  simple  foot-race,  intended  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Olympic  crown 
.  in  the  class  of  boys ;  but  as  he  was  very  robust 
and  tali,  there  was  great  danger  of  his  being  re- 
jected upon  that  account.   But  Agesilaus,  wilh'ng 


f  —  ^pAir^fi  d^Xvrov  irtuibQ  book  of  XenoplMiD's  OreekHisloiyy 

U  'A^tiv&v,  iTti  ik  /ilyac  iv  Kal  where  this  story  U  related.    And 

mX^p^ff  'OXvfimAvw  imvSivivnv  from  thence,  I  suppose,  Plutarch 

Impi^^vcu,  &c.    See  also  the  4th  took  it 
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to  gratify  the  young  Persian  in  this  particular, 
made  use  of  all  his  interest  with  the  Hellanodics^ 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  obtained  his 
desire. 

I  cannot  finish  this  account  of  the  candidates 
without  taking  proper  notice  of  the  ladies,  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  reckoned  in  that  number. 
It  was  a  great  while,  indeed,  before  th^  thought 
of  riyalling  the  men  in  their  pretensions  to  a 
crowo>  from  which,  by  a  kind  of  salic  law,  their 
sex  seemed  to  be  entirely  excluded ;  for  they  were 
not  so  much  as  allowed  to  be  spectators  of  these 
contests  for  glory:  and  no  less  a  punishment'' 
than  that  of  being  cast  headlqng  down  the  preci- 
pices of  Mount  Typaeus,  was  threatened  to  be 
inflicted  upon  every  woman  that  was  discovered 
assisting  at  the  Olympic  games,  or  even  known  to 
have  passed  over  the  river  Alphens  during  that 
solemnity.  Pausanias,  who  helps  us  to  this  parti- 
cular, informs  us  at  the  same  time,  that  no  woman 
was  ever  taken  offending  against  this  law,  except- 
ing one  named  Callipateira,''  or  Pherenice,  whose 
husband  being  dead,  she  disguised  herself  in  the 
habit  of  a  master  of  the  gymnasium,  in  order  to 


g  Pans.  lib.  v.  e.  6.  Pindar,  where  she  is  called  Aria- 

h  Tiiis  matron  was  so  famous  as  topateira,  and  the  story  of  her  dif- 

to  hare  had  aereral  names;  see  ferenUy  told.   She  was  the  dangh- 

Knhnliis's  note  upon  this  passage  ter  of  Diagoras,  the  famous  athlete, 

^  Pans,  and  the  Soholium  upon  to  whom  that  Ode  is  inscribed, 
the  tifle  of  the  7th  Olymp.  Ode  of 
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attend  upon  her  sod  Pisidonis^  vrfaom  tinder  that 
character  she  conducted  into  the  Olympic  stadium. 
But  Pisidorus  coming  off  with  conquest^  the  mo- 
ther^ who  could  not  contain  her  transport  at  the 
victory  of  her  sou,  was  by  some  accident  disco- 
vered^ and  thereby  rendered  liable  to  the  dreadful 
penalty  above-mentioned.   The  Hellanodics^  how- 
ever, out  of  respect  to  her  father^  her  brothers, 
and  her  son^  all  of  whom  had  been  honoured  with 
the  Olympic  crown,  exempted  her  from  punidt- 
raent ;   but  ordered^  that  all  the  masters  of  the 
gymnasium^  who  assisted  at  those  games,  should, 
for  the  future^  appear  naked;   as  were  all  the 
gymnastic  candidates :  which  was  without  doubt 
the  true  reason  of  this   law's  being  at  first  made, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  having 
been  ever  religiously  observed.     And  yet  we  find 
ill  the  same  Pausanias^'  that  the  priestess  of  Ceres, 
and  even  virgins  (those  undoubtedly  belonging  to 
that  goddess^  and  those  only)  were  allowed  to  be 
spectators  of  these  games ;  and  were  seated  for 
that  purpose  upon  an  altar  of  white  marble,  that 
was  erected  on  one  side  of  the  stadium  opposite^o 
the  seat  of  the  Hellanodics.     I  must  own,  with 
Mons.  Rollin/  that  I  cannot  account  for  so  ex- 
traordihary  a  proceeding ;  but  I  can  by  no  means, 
like  him,  call  the  truth  of  this  fact  in  question ; 
Vyhich  is  related  in  very  express  terms  by  Pausa- 

i  Lliac.  ii.  c.  20.  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  k  Hist.  Aac.  vol.  v.  p.  51. 
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niasj  and  with  circumstances  that  corroborate  his 
evidence :  and  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Nero ; '  who 
says^  that  emperor  invited  the  vestal  virgins  to 
see  the  combats  of  the  athletes^  because  at  Olym* 
pia  the  like  privilege  was  allowed  to  the  priestesses 
of  Ceres*  All  we  can  say  of  this  matter  is,  that 
it  appears  "^  to  have  been  an  honour  granted/ 
among  many  others,  to  the  priestesses  of  this  god- 
dess in  particular;  whose  temple °  was  adjoining 
to  the  stadium/  and  from  some  circumstances  of 
whose  worship/  which  was  very  full  of  symbols^ 
and  mysteries^  and  secrets,  that  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  divulge^  this  custom  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derived :  so  much  at  least  seems  to  be  inti- 
mated by  the  altar  of  white  marble  upon  which 
these  priestesses  and  virgins  were  seated,  of  whose 
sanctity  and  purity  it  seems  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  no  improper  emblem. 

To  recompense  the  women  for  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  Olympic  games/  they  also  cele- 
brated a  festival  of  their  own,  instituted,  as  it  is 

1  In  Nero,  c.  xii.  depart  ?  And  may  we  not  suppose 
m  Pans,  ubi  sup.  that  this  privilege,  though  granted 
n  Pans.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  out  of  a  religious  veneration  to  the 
o  May  not  another  reason  for  goddess, was  never  made  use  of  by 
this  extraordinary  privilege  grant-  the  priestess,  or  the  virgins  belong- 
ed to  the  priestess  of  Ceres  be  ing  to  her  ? 

drawn  from  the  situation  of  her  p  See  Spanheim  and  the  other 

temple,  which  overlooked  the  sta-  CommentaUM    on    Calim.  Hymn 

dium  ;  and  from  which  perhaps  it  to  Ceres, 

was  not  lawful  for  the  priestess  to  q  Paus.  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
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said,  in  honour  of  Olympian  Juno^  by  Hippodamta, 
the  wife  of  Pelops.     In  this  festival,  the  Tiigins^ 
distributed  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
different  ages,  contended  in  the  foot-race;  from 
which  agreeable  spectacle,  I  am  willing  to  hope^ 
for  the  sake  of  both  sexes^  that  the  men  were  not 
excluded ;  neither  could  the  same  reason  be  pre- 
tended in  thepresent  caae,  as  in  the  former.  These 
female  racers  were  dressed^  and,  if  one  may  be  al- 
lowed to  give  one*8  opinion  upon  a  matter  ererj 
way  so  remote  from  these  modern  times^  they  were 
dressed  in  a  very  becoming  habit ;  for  their  hair^ 
according  to  P^usanias,  was  loose  and  flowing^ 
their  mantle  let  down  a  little  below  the  knee^  and 
their  right  shoulder  naked  as  low  as  to  the  breast. 
The  races  vrere  performed  in  the  Olympic  stadium, 
but,  out  of  regard  to  the  debility  of  the  tender 
racers,  the  course  was  shortened  about  a  sixth 
part.     The  conqueress  received  for  her  reward  an 
olive  crown,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  heifer 
that  was  upon  this  occasion  sacrificed  to  Juno. 
But  the  most  agreeable  part  of  their  recompense, 
was  the  liberty  granted  to  the  victorious  virgin  of 
having  her  picture  drawn,  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple  as  a  memorial,  at  the  same  time  both  of 
her  beauty  and  her  glory.     And  I  question  not 
but  they  were  as  careful  to  have  the  painter 
ready  upon  these  occasions^  as  the  conquerors  of 
the  other  sex  were  to  have  their  statuaries  and 
poets. 
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What  pity  is  it,  that  instead  of  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  fair  conqueresses^  nothing  should  now  re- 
main to  us  but  the  name  of  her  who  obtained  the 
first  victory!  This  was  Ghloris,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Amphioo^  a  lady  whose  beauty  is  ce« 
lebrated  by  Homer/  .  i 

The  direction'  of  this  festival^  and  the  office  of 
presiding  at  these  games^  was  lodged  in  sixteen 
matrons^  elected  for  that  purpose,  two  out  of  each 
of  the  eight  tribes  of  the  Eleans.  These  sixteen 
matrons,  who  had  also  a  like  number  of  women  to 
assist  them  in  ordering  the  games,  composed  two 
choirs,  one  named  the  Ghoru^  of  Physcoa,  and  the 
other  of  Hippodamta;  but  whether  they  employed 
their  voices  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  goddess^ 
or  of  the  victorious  virgins,  or  both,  is  not  said ; 
though  a  less  important  part  of  their  office  is 
mentioned,  namely,  the  care  of  weaving  a  veil, 
which  was  spread  over  the  image  of  Juno  upon 
her  festival. 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digression  :  not- 
withstanding the  women,  by  the  institution  of 
these  games  consecrated  to  Juno,  seem  to  have 
been  set  upon  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  men, 
yet  the  vanity  of  the  latter,  in  over- valuing  them- 
Bclves  upon  their  victories,  brought  the  women 

r  Odyss.  A.  Ter.  280.  s  Paua.  iMd. 
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into  their  lists.  And  veiy  fortunate  was  it  for  the 
men,  that  these  dangerous  rivals  were,  bj  the 
above-mentioned  law,  excluded  from  contending* 
in  person  ;  and  necessitated  of  course  to  limit 
their  ambition  io  the  obtaining  of  the  equestrian 
crowns  only ;  for  which  alone  it  was  allowable  to 
contend  by  proxy.  The  law  by  which  women  were 
forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  liberty  granted  the  equestrian  candidates, 
which  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  have  already 
been  so  clearly  and  so  fully  stated,  that  I  need 
not  enter  into  the  question^  whether  Cynisca,  and 
the  other  ladies  of  Macedonia  who  afterwards 
followed  her  example,  were  present  at  the  Olym* 
pie  games,  any  farther,  than  to  say  that  Faber'  is 
of  opinion  that  Cynisca  was  in  person  at  Olympia, 
though  neither  she,  npr  any  of  the  female  candi- 
dates, drove  their  own  chariots;  which  opinion  he 
grounds  upon  the  words  of  Plutarch,""  which  in- 
deed seem  to  imply  as  much.  But  if  the  words 
of  Plutarch  are  to  be  taken  strictly  according  to 
the  letter,  they  imply,  that  Cynisca  was  not  only 
present  it  the  Olympic  games,  but  that  she  drove 
her  own  chariot;  which  is  contrary  to  what  Faber 
himself  allows,  and  to  the  testimony  of  her  own 
monument  of  this  victory :  ^  which  consisted  of 
the  statues  of  her  four  horses  in  brass,  a  little  less 

t  Agon.  Ub.  i.  c.  96.  x  Pm».  Ub.  vi.  c.  I. ;  and  Ub.  r. 

a  See  Plat  in  Agesi.  and  Laoon,    c.  18. 
Apophih.  and  Xeno.  in  Ageii. 
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than  the  life^  her  chariot  and  her  charioteer,  and 
her  own  picture  drawn  by  Apelles.     Besides^  at 
her  being  present  was  not  at  all  necessary,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  Hellanodics  to  dispense  in 
her  favour  with  the  observation  of  a  law^  which  in 
all  other  cases  was  to  be  obeyed  under  the  penalty 
of  death.     She  had  reason  to  be  contented^  one 
would  think,  with  being  admitted  to  contend  for 
a  crown ;  the  value  of  which  she  had  been  most 
maliciously  prevailed  upon  to  bring  into  discredit, 
by  shewing  from    her   own  example,   that  the 
.women  might  as  well  pretend  to  that  honour,  as 
the  men.     Such  at  least  was  the  intention  of  her 
brother  Agesilaus,  who  persuaded  her  for  that 
reason  to  make  the  experiment     But  he  seems  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  event.    The  Olym- 
pic crown  kept  up  its  value ;  and  instead  of  being 
depreciated  by  the  competition  of  a  woman^  gave 
such  a  lustre  to  Cynisca^  that  the  several  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  statuary,  were 
all  employed  by  herself^  or  her  countrymen^  to 
deliver  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  her  glory. 


SECTION  XVL 

OF  THE  OLYMPIC  CROWN,  AND  OTU£R  HONOURS  AND 
REWARDS  CONFERRED  UPON  THE  CONQUERORS. 

The  first  reward  bestowed  upon  the  conquerors, 
and  the  pledge  of  many  consequent  honours,  pri- 
vilegesy  and  immunities  (all  of  which  I  propose  to 
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Ifwt  of  ill  ibis  section^)  wu  a  ckaplet  or  crown^ 
QompoBed  of  the  braaches  of  a  wild  oliv^. 

To  enhance  the  value  of  these  oKve  chtplete^ 
and  render  them  in  some  d^ee  worthy  of  those 
games,  ^Hiich  by  way  of  eminence  wei^  styled 
lioly,  the  Eleans  pretended  that  the  tree^  fronfi 
whence  they  Mrere  always  taken,  was  ori^imdiy 
brottglit  to  Olympia  by  Hercules/  (Vem  the  conn^ 
try  of  the  Hyperboreans ;  a  people,  whose  sitna- 
tion  Ho  geographer,  either  anciMt  or  modern^  has 
yet  been  able  to  determine.  Piiidar  gtvite  the  ho- 
nour of  this  exploit  to  Hereules  the  son  of  Alc- 
mena^  tiiough^  as  we  leam  from  PansMias,  it  ^Mis 
by  others  ascribed  to  the  Idaean  Heitnle^,  who 
WttS  earlier  by  (Kmie  generations. 

But  as  there  tv^re  many  plants  of  the  aaMe  Ifind 
growing  in  the  Altis  of  Olympiahi  JiifAer^  Sev^nd 
of  which  might  equally  pretend  Vo  the  same  ve- 
neraMe  original^  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  scropkes 
renting  to  th^  saci^  olive  that  m^t  arnte,  eittiet 
from  the  above  consideration^  or  from  the  long 
interval  which  had  passed  between  the  time  in 
which  these  heroes  flourished^  and  that  in  which 
Iphftns  re-inftituted  the  Olympic  games;  flie 
Eleans  farther  pretended^  that  it  was  indicated 
to  them  by  th^  Delphic  oracle.     This  account^ 

-    a  t*lndar^8  Olymp.  Ode  iii. ;  see  the  note  there. 
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tlioiigh  Qot  ti^)(ea  ao^iqe  of  by  Pauawi^a^  or  any 
otbf  r  author,  as  I  r^membeff^  is  preseryed  to  m 
iq  a  fragpnen^  of  Phl^OQ^  and  19  as  follows : 
<^  Dufing  tbe  first  five  Qljippiadi  (after  the  rerti* 
«^  tutioo  ^f  those  gaiiiies  hjT  Iphiius)  qq  oMj  saya 
^  he^  was  erpwaed ;  hut  in  the  siyth  the  people 
''  of  Elis  came  to  a  reoolution^  to  eonsult  the 
'^  orecle  about  giving  crqwiis  to  the  cqnquerors. 
'^  For  this  purpose  they  sent  Iphitqs  their  king  to 
''  Delphi^  to  whom  the  gpd  gaw  this  answer : 

**  To  the  swift  victor  be  no  more  assign'd 
<'  Hie  bleating  offspring  of  the  fleecy  kind. 
'^  3ut  fiom  thfi  olive,  which  spontaiieous  grows 
**  fa  Pisa's  tml^^  a  verdant  crown  conqpiose; 
''  That  oliref  round  whose  venerable  head 
**  Her  sabde  textures  hath  Arachne  spread. 

^^  Iphitus^  upon  his  return  to  Qlympiay  having 
'^  discovered,  among  the  many  wild  olives  that 
^'  grew  in  the  sacred  grove,  one  which  was  cor 
'^  vered  with  cobwebs,  enclosed  it  with  a  wall ; 
^  und  from  this  tree  was  a  chaplet  or  ct ovm  taken 
'^  and  given  to  the  conquerors.  The  first  who 
^'  wi^s  crowned  was  Daicles  of  Messene,  who  ia 
'*  the  seventh  Olympiad  gained  the  victory  in  the 
'^  stadiiim,  or  simple  foot-r^ce." 

From  this  account  we  also  learn,  that  the  prize 
originally  bestowed  upon  the  Olympic  conquerors 
was  a  lamb.  And  some  learned  moderns  have 
imagined^  that  in  soiqe  period^  of  these  games,  the 
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crowns  given  to  the  yictors  were  of  gold.  But, 
as  I  thmk^  they  have  mistaken  the  passages  upon 
which  they  found  their  opinion^  I  shall  pass  it 
over  with  this  observation  only ;  that,  considering* 
the  number  of  exercises^  of  which  in  process  of 
time  the  Olympic  games  consisted,  in  each  of 
which  the  victor  tvas  entitled  to  a  prize,  the  ho- 
nour of  presiding  i^t  the  Olympic  games  must 
have  been  very  expensive  to  the  Eleans  in  that 
article  alone,  had  these  prizes  been  of  any  consi- 
derable value.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  Eleans^ 
foreseeing  this,  might,  out  of  good  economy,  be 
desirous  of  changing  the  original  prize,  a  lamb, 
though  of  no  great  value,  for  the  cheaper  one  of 
a  crown,  composed  of  the  branches  of  a  wild 
olive :  to  sanctify  which  alteration,  and  give 
a  lustre  to  their  olive  chaplet,  they  had  recourse 
to  fables,  and  the  authority  of  the  Delphic 
oracle. 

With  the  same  view  they  not  only  surrounded 
this  sacred  olive  with  a  wall,  and  distinguished  it 
by  the  name  of  Callistephanos,  i.  e.  the  tree  of  the 
crowns  of  glory,  but  put  it  also  under  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  nymphs,*"  or  inferior  deities,  whom 
from  their  oflSce  they  likewise  surnamed  Calli- 
stephani ;  and  to  whom  they  erected  an  altar  near 
that  consecrated  plant. 

b  Paus.  lib.  v. 
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To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competitors^  by 
placing  in  their  view  the  object  of  their  ambition, 
these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod,  or  table^ 
which  during  the  games  was  brought  out  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium,  or  of  the 
Hippodrome/  according  as  the  respective  exer- 
cises required.  In  the  interval  of  the  games ^  they 
were  kept,  the  former  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  latter  in' the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia. 
The  tripod  was  of  brass,  and  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  laid  aside  after  the  table  was  made,  which 
was  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  workmanship 
of  Colotes  of  Paros,  a  disciple  of  Pasiteles^ 

Upon  the  same  table  were  also  exposed  to  view 
branches  of  palm,  which  the  conquerors  received 
at  the  same  time  with  the  crowns,  and  carried  in 
their  hands,  as  emblems'"  (says  Plutarch)  of  the 
unsuppressive  vigour  of  their  minds  and  bodies, 
evidenced  in  their  getting  the  better  of  their  an- 
tagonists ;  and  surmounting  all  opposition,  like 
those  plants,  whose  property  it  was,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  to  rise  and  flourish 
under  the  greatest  weights,  and  against  all  endea- 
vours to  bend  or  keep  them  down. 

c  It  is  probable  that  in  the  basso  the  use  above-mentioned.    Which 

retieto  representing  the  old  Hip-  Mr.  Wheeler  not  considering,  says, 

podrome  at  Constantinople,  (a  print  **  he  could  not  conjecture  what  it 

of  which  is  inserted  in  Wheeler's  *^  was  for,  unless  only  for  oma- 

Travels,  p.  18S.)  the  four  pillars  "  ment." 

supporting  a  kind  of  frame,  were  d  Paus.  lib.  ▼. 

only  the  legs  of  a  table,  serving  e  Symp.  lib.  Tiii.  Quest.  4. 
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Though  the  cooqiwrors  were^  iminedwldy  upon 
their  gliiiii«C  thcf  Tictoty^  «ptitled  tq  the  ehi^plefc 
^qA  the  palm,  yet  Fikber'  conjectures^  fro^a  a  pM- 
ange  of  Chiysottome,  that  they  who  coqfeiided  in 
the  moniipg  exercises  4id  not  receiYe  their  crevqa 
till  now  }  at  which  time  it  may  also  be  iBfeife4 
ff  om  the  same  passage,  that  the  spectators,  as  well 
9A  the  candidatesj  were  diviis8e4>  ia  order  to  take 
sMM  refieshment  before  the  afternoon  exercises 
<}|ime  on ;  the  coaqqerora  in  which  were,  ip  like 
manner^  obliged  to  wait  for  their  rewwd  till  the 
Qvenipg*    Apd  indeedj  as  every  part  of  these 
games  was  eoadueted  with  the  utmost  order  and 
decency,  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  course 
of  the  exercises  was  interrupted  by  giving  the 
crown  to  every  single  conqueror  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtiuned  his  victory,  espeeially  as  that  solemnity 
was  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony. 

It  w^s  performed  (i|s  far  as  I  have  been  ah|e  io 
collect  from  several  passages  scattered  up  and 
down  in  ancient  authors)  in  the  following  manner : 

The  conquerors  being  summoned  by  proclama* 
tion,  marched  in  order  to  the  tribuDs^l  of  the  Hel- 
lanodics,'  where  a  herald,  taking  the  crowns  of 
olive  from  the  table,^  placed  ope  upon  the  head  of 
each  of  the  conquerors ;  and  giving  into  their 

f  Agon.  1.  i.  c.  30.  g  JElian- 1.  ix.  c  51. 

|i  Cic.  ISfm.  a4  hw.  Plui.  d^  se  ipso  land. 
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faMMlA  branches  ^f  palM,  led  thetoi  in  that  equipage 
aio^  the  fitadidm^  preceded  by  tnimpeis^  pr^^ 
daiikiiiag  at  the  same  tt^e  >^ith  a  loud  voice^  theiit 
kia?Hie«^  the  names  of  their  fkChers^  and  their  coun* 
tri^fl;  and  specifying  the  particukr  exercifre  in 
Vrfiieh  leaeh  of  theiii  bad  gained  the  victory.  The 
fortM  made  use  of  in  that  proclamation  «eetns  to 
hav^  beM  conceived  in  these  or  saeh  like  terms ; 
Vk.  *'  Diagoras  the  son  of  Damagetus,  of  Rhodes^ 
^'^eoHqneror  in  the  caeshis  in  the  class  of  men;"^ 
tod  so  ef  the  t&A,  ^hdher  men  or  boys^  imaatis  imt^ 
tandts.  Tlnit  in  which  iJie  victories  t)f  Nero  vrere 
published  is  recorded  by  Dio  Cassius/  for  the  sin- 
-g^/httity,  I  snppose,  df  the  style,  ab  well  as  Hie  emi- 
nence of  the  conqueror,  and  the  qu&lity  of  the  he- 
nld,  vHbose  name,  as  Hhit  same  author  informs  u», 
vi^as  GlnviHs  Rufus,  a  man  of  eonsnfkr  ^ignfty. 
Take  it,  together  willi  the  shott  but  saf  easticflfl 
reflection  of  the  historian  upon  ft,  in  the  vei^ 
Swords,  as  nekr  bM  I  could  ^anslate  them  into 
English  ->  '^  Nero  Caesar  is  ifdctorious  in  this 
^'^ame,  and  impiuts  -the  honour  of  this  chaplc!t 
**  to  the  Rom^h  people,  and  to  idl  the  inhabManfs 
''  ^th^  world,  his  subjects."  He  styled  himself, 
wys  Dio  Cassius,  iiord  of  the  Wwld,  a&d  y«t 
tuftted  tn^er,  crier,  eitod  tragedian.  iTo  ilHro- 
ttnWe  tttis  wond«lfiA  )»ieee  of  history,  I  4mll  oh- 


i  In  Nerone.  fiatttv  ddftov  isal  r^v  l^iav  oAtov- 

k  Viputv  Hcuaap  vuef  rovBt  rbv    piivtiv. 
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aerve^  that  this  vain^  but  mean^  lord  of  the  uni- 
ver«e,  besides  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
Olympia^  (which  I  have  already  meotioned^)  ob- 
tained many  others  in  the  several  games  of  Greece' 
(in  all  which  he  contended)  as  a  musician^  a  crier, 
and  a  tragedian;  to  which  he  sometimes  added 
the  farther  indecency  of  proclaimings  in  the  qua- 
lity of  a  crier^  his  own  victories  i""  and  to  fit  him- 
self for  this  honourable  employment^  he  every 
where  contended  publicly  with  the  criers  or  he- 
ralds^  whOj  without  doubt^  were  very  careful  not 
to  out-bawl  the  master  of  twenty  legions. 

Although  the  Olympic  crowns  were  all  com- 
posed of  the  branches  of  the  sacred  olive^  yet^  I 
imagine,  they  were  distinguished  from  each  other^ 
either  by  the  difference  of  their  form^  or  the  addi- 
tion of  some  emblematic  ornament  peculiar  to  the 
several  exercises.  The  racer's  crown  was  different 
from  the  wrestler's^  and  so  all  the  rest.  This  I 
acknowledge  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  ray  own ; 
founded  indeed  upon  no  positive  authority  of  any 
writer,  either  ancient  or  modern  ;  but  counte- 
nanced^  as  I  think,  by  a  passage  of  Plutarch/ 
where,  speaking  of  the  different  talents  and  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  he  advises  us  to  be  contented 
with  our  own,  and  not  envy  those  of  other  men ; 
like  the  racers,  continues  he,  who  are  not  dissatis- 

I  Dion,  in  N«roiie.         m  Suet,  in  Nero.         n  0e  lYanq.  Anini. 
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fied  at  not  obtaining  the  wrestler's  crowns^  but 
triumph  and  are  happy  in  their  own.  These 
^ords^  I  confess^  will  bear  a  more  general  senses 
and  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  racera  do 
not  envy  the  wrestlers  their  victory.  And  yet  I 
am  persuaded^  that^  had  there  been  no  mark  by 
Mrhich  these  crowns  were  distinguished  from  each 
other^  he  would  have  expressed  himself  otherwise. 
For  to  say  in  general^  that  the  racers  did  not  envy 
the  wrestlers  the  Olympic  crown^  would  not  be 
strictly  true^  any  more  than  to  say  here  in  Eng- 
land^ that  an  admiral  does  not  envy  a  general  the 
garter^  or  a  peerage ;  because  those  honours  are 
indifferently  bestowed  upon  both^  and  may  there^ 
fore  be  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  either.  But 
among  the  Romans  it  might  with  great  propriety 
and  truth  be  said^  that  a  man  who  had  distin* 
guished  himself  in  a  sea-engagement^  and  ob- 
tained a  crown  as  a  reward  for  his  valour^  did 
not  envy  his  fellow-citizen  the  crown  which  he 
had  gained  at  a  siege ;  because  those  crowns  were 
known  to  be  different^  and  appropriated  to  dis- 
tinct services.  However^  I  shall  submit  this^  with 
many  other  things  of  the  like  uncertain  nature^  to 
the  more  judicious  reader.  As  to  the  emblematic 
ornaments  which  I  mentioned  above^  I  can  pro- 
duce but  little  better  authority  in  support  of  this 
part  of  my  conjecture,  than  of  the  former.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Discourse  upon  the  Face  in  the 
Moon>  speaking  of  the  souls^  which,  after  the 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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first  death  here  upon  earthy  and  the  purgatory 
which  they  undergo  for  some  time  in  the  r^ons 
between  the  earth  and  that  planet,  are  translatedi 
to  the  moon^  says^  that  as  a  mark  of  their  con- 
stancy, they,  like  the  conquerors^  wear  chaplets 
of  (mpSy)  plumes^  or  wings :  and  Pindar^  in  his 
14th  Olymp.  Ode,  to  denote  the  victory  of  Aso- 
pichus  in  the  fbot-race^  says,  he  crowned  his  head 
with  the  wings  (rre^T^i)  or  plumes  of  the  famous 
games.  The  same  word,  and  used  in  the  same 
sense,  occurs  again  in  the  9th  Pythian  Ode.  The 
scholiast^  and  all  the  interpreters  agree,  that  by 
these  words  Pindar  means  the  Olympic  and  Py- 
thic  crowns;  which,  say  they,  he  calls  wings, 
because  they  elevate  and  exalt.  But  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  of  this  solution,  and  think  the  ex- 
pression too  bold  to  be  justified,  even  in  that  kind 
of  poetry  called  dithyrambic^  which,  by  all  we 
know  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  the  production  of 
such  great  wits^  as,  according  to  Dryden,  are  nearly 
allied  to  madness.  Would  an  English  poet  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  a  man  received  the  order  of 
the  wing,  to  signify  that  he  was  made  knight  of 
the  garter:  and  yet  it  might  be  justified  in  him  as 
well  as  in  Pindar>  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  concluding  from  these 
two  passages,  compared  with  that  of  Plutarch^ 
that  either  the  conquerors  in  general,  (for  the 
words  in  Plutarch  are  general,)  besides  the  chap- 
let  peculiar  to  the  games,  received  another  com- 
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pQ^ed  of  wings  or  plumes ;  or  that  the  racers* 
chaplet  in  particular  was  adorned  with  plumes  or 
wings^  the  proper  and  known  emblems  of  swift- 
ness. In  support  of  which  conjecture,  I  desire  it 
maj  be  observed^  that  the  Odes  in  which  Pindar 
uses  this  expression^  are  both  of  them  inscribed 
to  conquerors  in  the  foot-race.  Plutarch^  in  the 
passage  above  cited,  speaks  of  wings  as  tlie  sym- 
bols of  constancy.  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the 
reason  or  propriety  of  this  symbol,  but  observe, 
that  a  chaplet  of  wings,  considered  as  the  symbols 
of  constancy,  belonged  equally  (and  were  probably 
given)  to  all  the  conquerors,  as  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch seem  to  imply* 

That  different  degrees  of  merit  were  rewarded 
with  different  degrees  of  honour,  and  consequently 
with  different  crowns,  I  infer  from  these  words  of 
St  Basil  i""  '*  No  president  of  the  games,*'  says 
he^  ^^  is  so  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to  think  a  man, 
*'  who  for  vrant  of  an  adversary  hath  not  con* 
«<  tended,  deserves  the  same  crown  (fffw  m(pdvw) 
''as  one  who  hath  contended  and  overcome.'' 
That  he,  who  for  want  of  an  antagonist  was  pro* 
claimed  conqueror  did  receive  a  crown,  is  evi* 
dent  from  the  epigram  upon  Milo,  (which  I 
have  produced  at  tiie  end  of  a  former  section^) 
and  many  passages  in  Ptosanias ;  and  that  the 

o  Apud  Fab.  Agon.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
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crown,  which  in  that  case  he  was  entitled  t^, 
was  difierent  from  that  which  he  would  have 
received,  had  he  contended  and  vanquished,  may, 
I  think,  be  fairlj  concluded  from  the  words  of 
St.  Basil,   above   cited.     Alcibiades,!*  who  sent 
seven    chariots    at   one    time    to  the    Oljrmpic 
games,  gained  the  ^rst,  second,  and  fourth  prizes^ 
which  -were  so  many  crowns  of  olive  :^  and  these 
crowns,   in  all   probability,   diflfered    from  each 
other,  as  they  were  the  rewards  of  different  de- 
grees of  merit.     To  this  let  me  add,  that  the  cha- 
rioteers, and  even  the  horses,  were  rewarded  with 
crowns,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  those  bestowed  upon  their 
masters ;  though  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  an* 
cient  author  of  any  difference  or  distinction  in 
these  several  crowns. 

Though  the  olive-chaplet  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  reward  which  the  Hellanodics  conferred 
upon  the  conquerors,  yet  were  there  many  other 
DO  less  glorious  and  no  less  pleasing  recompenees 
attending  their  victories,  as  well  from  the  spec- 
tators  in  general,  as  from  their  own  countrymen, 
fliends,  and  relations  in  particular;  some  of  which 


'    p  PhitiB  Al.niac  Iso.  in  Bigi.  Isocvates,  and  Bnripides  fcinuelf, 

q  This  will  appear  to  any  one,  in  the  same  place,  say  of  the  time 

who  shall  compare  the  Fragment  rictories  of  Alcibiades ;  by  which 

ol*  the  Ode  which  Euripides  com-  also  it  is  plain,  that  instead  of  <ic 

posed  upon  this  occasion  with  what  arkf^ivra  iXai^f  it  should  be  rpt^* 
Plutarch,   and  Thucydidcs,   and 
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thej  received  even  before  tbey  were  pat  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  crown.  Such  were  the  acclamatioiis 
and  applauses  of  that  numerous  assembly  ;  the 
warm  congratulations  of  their  friends^  and  even 
the  faint  and  extorted  salutations  of  their  ma- 
ligners  and  opponents.  These  broke  out  imme- 
diately upon  their  victory^  and  were  as  lenients  to 
their  wounds^  and  cordials  to  their  toils  ;  and  en- 
abled them  to  support  with  patience  the  farther 
toil  of  waitings  perhaps  many  hours^  for  the 
crown ;  which  was  no  inconsiderable  matter  after 
a  hard-fought  battle  or  long-contested  victory^ 
especially  if  they  were  to  stand  all  that  time  in 
the  stadium,  naked  and  exposed,  in  that  hottest 
season  of  the  year^  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and 
that  in  a  place  where  the  heat  was  so  violent, 
that  slaves  were  sometimes,  by  way  of  punishment, 
condemned  to  suffer  it  for  a  whole  summer's  day 
together. 

As  they  passed  along  the  stadium,  after  they 
had  received  the  crown,  they  were  again  saluted 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  accom- 
panied with  a  shower  of  herbs  and  flowers,  poured 
on  them  from  every  side;  as  may  be  collected 
from  what  Pausanias  relates'  of  Diagoras  the 
Rhodian,  to  whom  Pindar*  inscribes  his  seventh 
Olympic  ode ;  in  which  he  enumerates  his  several 

r  Lib.  ▼!. 

•  See  the  Scholiast  on  the  4th  Pyth.  Ode  of  Pindar,  ter.  426. 
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victories  in  almost  all  the  games  of  Greece.    Tliis 
^nerable  conqueror  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
his  two  sons^  Acusilaus  and  Damagetus^  to  the 
Olympic  games^  in  which  the  young  men  coming 
off  victorious,  Acusilaus  in  the  caestus^  and  Da- 
magetus  in  the  pancratium^  took  their  father  on 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  as  it  were  in 
triumph   along  the    stadium,   amid   the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  spectators ;  who  poured 
flowers  on  him  as  he  passed^  and  hailed  him 
happy  in  being  the  father  of  such  sons/ 

It  was  farther  customary^  for  the  friends  of  the 
conquerors  to  express  their  particular  respect  to 
them,  by  going  up  to  them,  accosting  them,  and 
presenting  them  with  chaplets  of  herbs,  &c  bind- 
ing their  heads  with  fillets,  ribbons^  Ac."" 

The  last  duty  performed  by  the  conquerors  at 
Olympia,  was  sacrificing''  to  the  twelve  gods, 
who  were  worshipped,  two  at  one  altar,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  sometimes  to  Olympic  Ju- 
piter in  particular.  These  sacrifices,  some  of  them 
performed  with  so  much  magnificence  as  to  en- 
tertain the  whole  multitude  which  were  gathered 


t  Thefe  «k  some  additions  to  atoiy  of  Lichas,  quoted  in  a  fona«r 

this  story,  which  I  shall  take  no-  section^  and    the  last  mentioned 

tice  of  in  another  place.  passage  of  Pindar. 

u  See  Thoc.  1.  iv.  sub.  fin.  where  x  Pind.  Olymp.  Ode  ▼.  and  the 

are  these  words ;  iTtuviovv  ri^  Kai  scholiast. 
irf>o9ripxo¥To  &9if%p  d'^Xifry,  the 
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together  at  that  solemnity;  as  did  Alcibiades/ 
Leophron^  and  Erapedocles."  But  this  last  being 
a  Pythagorean,  and  for  that  reason  abstaining 
from  all  animal  food^  distributed  to  the  assembly 
an  ox^  composed  of  honey^  flour^  frankincense^ 
myrrh,  and  other  spices  of  great  value. 

Others^  nvho  had  less  ability,  or  perhaps  less 
vanity,  were  contented  to  feast  only  their  own 
friends,  or  probably  were  sometimes  feasted  by 
them  ;  and  perhaps  by  the  Eleans  themselves,  the 
superintendants  of  the  Olympic  games.  For  so 
much  seems  to  be  intimated  by  Pausanias,  who 
says,  that  in  the  Prytaneum  or  town-hall  of  Olym* 
pia,  there  was  a  banqueting  room  set  apart  for 
the  entertaining  the  Olympic  conquerors.  At 
these  entertainments,  whether  public  or  private, 
were  frequently  sung  by  a  chorus,  acconipanied 
with  instrumental  music,  such  odes  as  were  com- 
posed upon  that  occasion  in  honour  of  the  con- 
queror. But  it  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  every 
conqueror  to  have  a  poet  for  his  friend ;  or  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  price  of  an  ode,  which  the  poets 
rated  very  high,  according  to  the  following  story 
related  by  the  scholiast  of  Pindar.*  The  friends 
of  one  Pytheas,  a  conqueror  in  the  Nemean  games, 
caiAe  to  Pindar,  and  desired  him  to  make  an  ode 
upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  pdet  demanding"  a 

7  Athen.  Deip.  I.  i.      z  Ibid,  and  Laert  in  his  Life.      a  Nem.  Odf  r. 
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large  sum^  of  money  for  his  performance,  th^y 
replied,  it  was  better  to  have  a  statue  of  brass 
erected  for  that  money,  than  a  copy  of  verses,  and 
went  their  ways.     But  some  time  after  having 
changed  their  opinions,  they  returned  to  Pindar 
and  paid  him  his  price :  who^  in  allusion  to  the 
above-mentioned  transaction,  begins  his  ode  with 
setting  forth  that  he  was  no  statuary,  no  maker  of 
images^  that  could  not  stir  from  their  pedestals^ 
and  consequently  were  to  be  seen  only  by  those 
who  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  place  where  they  were  erected  ;  but  he  could 
make  a  poem  which  should  fly  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  publish  in  every  place  that  Pytheas 
had  gained  the  crown  in  the  Nemean  games,  &c* 
Pindar,  as  was  natural,  gives  the  preference  to 
his  own  art,  poetry;  so  did  the  friends  of  Py- 
theas: and  Pindar's  works  are  now,  after  two 
thousand  years,  remaining  still,  to  prove  that  they 
were  neither  of  them  mistaken. 

Those  conquerors,  who  could  not  attain  to  the 
honour  of  an  ode  on  their  particular  victory,  were 
obliged  to  take  up  with  one  made  by  Archiiochus 
in  praise  of  Hercules,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Pindar ""  and  his  scholiast,  it  was  customary  to 
sing  three  several  times  to  the  conqueror,  viz.  in 
the  stadium,  as  I  suppose,  at  the  time  of  his  being 

b  See  hereafter  the  note  on  the  Snd  Isthmian  Ode  of  Pindar, 
c  Olymp.  Ode  ix. 
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proclaimed  conqueror;  in  the  gymnasium;  and 
in  his  own  country^  at  the  solemnity  of  his  trium- 
phal entry  there.  Of  this  ode  nothing  has  come 
down  to  us  but  the  two  first  verses,  preserved, by 
the  scholiast  of  Pindar  :  the  three  first  words  of 
which^  viz.  Q  KaJiKivme,  xf^Tfe,  O  glorious  victor, 
hail!  seem  by  the  account  which  the  schoUast 
gives  of  this  ode,  to  have  been  the  only  ones  ap- 
plicable to  the  Olympic  conquerors^  (the  rest  be- 
longing  to  Hercules^)  and  were  sometimes>  per^ 
haps,  the  only  ones  made  use  of;  especially  when 
the  chorus  consisted  of  none  but  the  friends  of  the 
conqueror :  which,  as  many  of  these  conquerors 
were  not  rich  enough  to  hire  a  band  of  singers 
and  musicians,  must  have  often  been  the  case,. 
To  supply  the  want  of  a  musician,  Archilochus 
framed  a  word  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  harpj 
which  word,  {Tendla,  TijviXAtf,)  when  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  musician  pri^nt,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  chanted  forth,  and  was  answered  by  the 
rest  of  the  chorus  in  the  words  of  the  ode^  Q  KaX- 
Kivm,  O  glorious  victor,  %c.  at  every  comma,  or 
pause  of  which,  this  burden  was  again  repei^ted, 
as  Pindar's  scholiast  informs  us^  from  wham  I 
have  taken  this  whole  account. 

To  perpetuate  tb^  glory  of  these  victories^  the 
Hellanodics  entered  into  a  p^blic  register  the 
names  of  the  conquerors;  specifying,  without 
doubt,  the  particular  exercise  and  class,  whether 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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of  men  or  boys,  in  which  oach  had  been  victo- 
rious ;  together  with  the  number  of  the  Oljm- 
piad.  I  have  already  taken  notice  in  another 
place  of  the  glorious  distinction  paid  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  stadium^  by  marking  the  Olympiad 
with  their  nam^^  and  therefore  shall  say  nothii^ 
of  it  hercj  but  shall  proceed  to  the  last^  though 
not  the  least,  honour  granted  by  the  Hellanodics 
to  the  conquerors  ;  and  this  was  the  priyil^e  of 
having  their  statues  set  up  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred 
grove  of  Jupiter^  at  Olympia. 

Though  the  conquerors  themsel  ves>  their  friends^ 
and  sometimes  their  country/  were  at  the  expence 
of  these  statues,  yet  were  they  restrained  by  the 
Olympic  laws  from  indulging  that  too  common 
vanity  of  misrepresenting  the  size  and  stature*"  of 
their  bodies,  and  obliged  to  make  their  statues  no 
bi^er  than  the  life :  in  examining  of  whichj  says 
lAK^ian,  the  Hellanodics  were  more  exact  than  in 
examining  the  candidates  themselves.  And  if 
tiiey  found  any  in  this  particular  offending  against 
the  truth,  they  punished  them  veiy  properly  with 
throwing  down  their  statues. 

Ciornelius  Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Chabrias,  says, 
that  in  imitation  of  that  general,  who  had  caused 
his  statue  to  be  made  in  a  peculiar  attitude,  ex- 

/ 

d  Pant.  1.  Ti.  e  LadaA.  Imag. 
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preying  a  particular  position,  of  the  body,  by  the 
iDVeDtion  and  use  of  which  he  and  his  army  had 
obtained  a  considerable  vietorj^  it  became  custo* 
mary  with  the  conquerors  in  the  games^  &c.  to 
represent  in  their  statues  the  attitudes^  habits,  Ac. 
in  which  they  had  gained  the  crown. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  statue  of  Damaretns/ 
wJbo  was  the  first  that  obtained  the  yictoiy  in  the 
race  of  armed  men,  is  described  by  Pausanias  with 
a  shield,  a  helmet^  and  buskins,  the  proper  equi* 
page  of  those  who  contended  in  that  exercise : 
and  that  of  Ladas,  (an  eminent  racer)  made  by 
Myron,  as  eminent  a  statuary^  was  formed  in  the 
very  action  of  running ;  and  seem%  according  to 
the  account  given  of  it  in  a  very  beautifid  Greek 
epigram/  to  have  expressed  not  the  attitude  of 
the  body  only,  but  that  of  the  mind  also,  (if  I  may 
so  speak,)  the  hqpes,  the  (expectation,  the  assurance 
of  the  victory,  in  sojively  a  manner,  that  it  ts 
going  this  moment,  cries  the  poet,  to  leap  from 
its  pedestal  and  seize  the  crown. 

But  the  conquerors  were  not  contented  to  con- 
secrate themselves  only  in  this  manner  to  fame 
and  Jupiter;  tb^  sometimes  set  up  the  statues 
of  their  charioteers,  and  even  of  their  horses,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Pausanias;^  and  sometimes  they 

f  Pom.  I.^.  k  AnthoL  1.  ir.  h  I4b.  tL 
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dedicated  the  very  chariots  themseites  in  which 
(hey  bad  gained  the  victory :  an  instance  of  which 
I  have  quoted  in  a  former  section,  from  Pindar's 
fifth  Pyth.  Ode. 

It  IS  plain,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Philos- 

tratus,  cited  by  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  iii.  c.  1%  that  jj 

this  privilege  of  a  statue  was  not  granted  to  those  | 

conquerors  who  were  of  mean  occupations^  or  had  ^ 

exercised  any  handicraft  trade.  | 

In  the  sixth  book  of  Pausanias  may  be  seen  a         V 
large  list  of  statues  erected  in  the  Altis  of  Olym-  I 

pian  Jupiter,  in  honour  of  those  conquerors,  who  \ 

had  distinguished  themselves,  either  by  the  number  | 

or  the  singularity  of  the  victories.    A  list,  though  ■ 

too  large  to  be  inserted,  yet  proper  to  be  men-  \ 

tioned  in  this  Dissertation ;  as  tending,  not  only  * 

to  confirm  what  has  been  said  relating  to  the  sta-  I 

tues  of  the  Olympic  conqufirors,  but  also  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  Olym* 
pia ;  where,  besides  the  numerous  temples,  altars, 
and  images  of  gods,  there  was  to  be  seen,  even  in 
the  times  of  Pausanias,  an  almost  incredible  quan- 
tity of  statues  of  men,  boys,  horses,  &c.  many  of 
them  made  by  those  great  artists,  whom  no  one 
since  hath  ever  pretended  to  excel. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Olympia,  and 
pass  with  the  conquerors  to  their  several  coun- 
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tried^  where  we  shall  fiod  still  more  honours^  more 
advantageous  privileges^  and  more  substantial  re* 
wards  conferred  upon  them. 

The  public  honours  paid  to  them  upon  their 
Mtuming  into  their  own  countries  were  very  ex* 
traordinary ;  and  such  as  not  only  equalled  the 
glory^  but  resembled  also  the  pomp  of  a  Roman 
triumph;-  which,  I  doubt  not^  indeed^  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  splendid  entries  of  these 
sacred  conquerors  into  their  own  cities. 

i  t 

•  In  the  account*  which  Xiphiline^  the  abridger 
^  Dio  Cassius^  hath  written  of  the  triumphal  en- 
try of  Nero  into  Rome^  after  his  victories  in 
Greecey  are  contained  most  of  the  particulars  of 
this  ceremony.  I  shall  thereforef  give  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  passage^  addii^  to  it  ^uch  far- 
ther circumstances  as  I  find  mentioned  in  other 
authors.  • 

''  When  therefore  he  (Nero)  made  his  public 
'''entry  into  Rome^  part  of  the  walls  was  thrown 
'Mown,  and  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the 
'^  gates,  ^pon  an  information  given  him  by  some 
^'  people,  that  it  was  customary  to  have  both 
^*  those  things  done  Ibr  such  who  had  obtained 
''  the  crown  in  the  sacred  games.     The  march 

i  Dio  Ca5i.  in  Nero. 
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^*  was  hegiw  bj  tboee  wIhi  cacried  the  se^rarml 
'*  croww  which  the  emperor  had  gained*     These 
^'  were  followed  by  otheri,  who  bore  upoii  the 
**  tops  of  spears  little  tablets^  wherein  were  speci- 
''  SM  tbe  giames,  the  particular  co«tea^  a^Huiat 
*'  what  antagonists,  \^  what  pieeos  of  nmsic^  aavi 
''  in  what  plajrs,^  he  had  come  off  victorious  ;  i» 
f^  each  of  which  was  added.  That  Nero  Caear 
'*  was  the  first  jRx>nian  from  the  begioning  irf*  Ae 
"  world,  who  had  been  proclaimed  victor  in  this 
'*  contest.    Afterwards  came  ilie  eaaf^Dor  hioiael^ 
**  in  a  triumphal  chariot^  (the  very  same  which 
^'  Ai^;ustu8  had  made  use  of  in  his  triumphs  for 
''  the  many  ^orious  vtctones  he  had  gained,}  ia 
'*  a  fobe  of  purple,'  embroidered  with  stars  of 
''gold,  crowned  with  the  Olympic  lalivc;  and 
'<  holding  the  Pythian  laurel  in  his  hood,  and 
^  with  him  rode  the  harper  Dindorua.    In  this 
*'  manner,  altended  by  the  soldiers,  the  Roman 
'*  knights,  and  the  senate^  he  proceeded  th^M^ 
'^  the  circus"^  (an  arch  of  which  he  had  caused 
'f  At  be  demolished)  and  the  fonun,  up  to  the 
«'  cupitol ;  and  froqi  thenoe  to  tbs  palaoew''  and 
''•the  temffe  of  Apollo:  the  whole  city  w  the 
''  mean  Hmt  lighting  up  lamps  «  torches,  woar- 
*'  ing  crowns  and  ribbons,  and  bumiog  iocease ;'' 
**  while  ail  the  muUitude,  and  the  senators  in  par- 


k  Suet  in  Neio.  I  Ibid. 
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*^  ticular^  cried  out^^ '  Oua^  Olympic  conqueror ! 
*^  '  Oua^  Ffrtiiian  conqueror !  Augustus^  Augiis* 
'^'tnst  To  Nero  Hercules!  To  Nero  Apollo'! 
'^  '  How  gtngulafi  in  thy  glory !  The  only  one  who 
^'  '  faaAk  passed  through  the  whole  circle  of  games^ 
'^  '  and  come  off  victorious  in  them  all !  The  only 
^'  ^  one  from  the  banning  of  the  world !  Angus- 
^^ '  tDi%,  Augustus !  O  voice*  divine !  happy  are 
**  '  they  that  hear  thee !'  In  many  places  as  he 
'*  passed  along  there  were  victims  slain :  the 
''  streets  were  several  times  strewed  with'  saflfron^ 
''  and  birds^  ribbons^  and  confections  were  cast 
*^  into  them.  After  these  things  he  appointed 
'^  cfaariot-races  in  the  circus^  whittier  he  brought 
^*  all  the  crowns  that  he  bad  gained/  and  placed 
^^  diem  round  the  Egyptian  obelisk.  These  were 
'^'in  nuftiber  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
«  eight/' 

That  it  may  not  be  imagined^  Umt  the  greatest 
part  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  magnifi- 
cent procession  were  peculiar  to  Nero^  as  Bm- 
perdr  of  the  Wbrldj  I  shall  make  it  appear  from 
several  instailces^  that  Nero  was  in  nil  probability 


p  So  it  is  in  the  original,  a  word  phraBis. 

•I  txolnuiliiNly  teportinKy  as  ap-  r  AUniiBg  to  the  victory  he  ob- 

pean  from  this  passage,  the  same  tained  in  the  musical  and  poetical 

tt  huza  in  English.  contests  in  the  Pythian  games. 

q  The  word  in  the  original  is  s  Suet,   in    Nero.   IngetUeque 

Hi (No^orJiPiK,  which  cannot  be  ren^  oms,  lenmUci  et  beUttria, 

dered  faito  EngUsh  hot  by  a  perl-  t  Dio.  Cass,  in  Neio. 
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governed  as  to  the  ceremonial  of  this  triaoiphal 
entiy^  by  yvhat  was  done  on  the  like  occadoas  hy 
his  brother  conquerors  of  Greece.  He  surpassed  | 
them  undoubtedly  in  splendour  and  magnificence. 
He  had  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  Augustus^  the  Praetorian  ^ 

bands,  the  knights  and  senators  of  Rome^  for  his  J 

attendants;  and  the  metropolis  of  all  the  world 
for  the  theatre  of  his  pomp.  , 

That  it  was  customary  for  the  sacred  con- 
querors  to  make  their  entry  through  a  breach  in 
the  walls  is  evident;  not  only  from  the  above* 
cited  passage  of  Dio  Cass,  but  from  another  in 
the  Symposiacs  of  Plutarch/  where  a  reason  is 
assigned  for  that  custom,  viz.  That  a  city  which 
is  inhabited  by  men  who  are  able  to  fight  and 
conquer,  hath  little  occasion  for  walls. 

Vitruvius  informs  us/  that  the  conquerors  in 
the  sacred  games^  viz.  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian,  and  Nemean>  were  accustomed  to  make 
their  entries  in  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses; 
and  EKodorus  Sic.^  speaking  of  Exaenetus  of 
Agrigentum,  who  in  the  9dd  Olympiad  came  oiT 
victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  says,  he  entered 
Agrigentum  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  at- 
tended by  a  great  multitude  of  his  fellow-citizens; 

a  See  also  Saet  ia  Nero.  x  lib.  is.  init.  y  Ub.  xiii. 
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among  whom  were  three  hundred  mounted  ia 
80  many  chariots^  drawn  each  by  a  pair  of  white 
horses. 

That  the  Olympic  conquerors  wore  embroi- 
dered garments^  may  be  collected  from  a  passage 
in  Lucian ; '  though  it  is  not  so  clear  what  colour 
the  ground  of  those  garments  was  of:  Faber* 
thinks  they  were  at  first  of  one  colour^  either 
white  or  purple,  and  that  they  were  not  worked 
or  embroidered  till  about  the  time  of  Lucian. 
But  as  Nero^  in  the  cavalcade  above  described, 
seems  to  have  been  governed  in  every  particular 
by  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  on  the  like  occa- 
sion^ and  as  we  find  him  dressed  in  a  purple,  or 
scarlet  robe^  embroidered  with  stars  of  gold^  we 
may  very  fairly  conclude^  that  a  purple,  or  scarlet 
robe^  embroidered,  though^  perhaps^  not  in  the 
same  pattern^  nor  with  so  rich  materials^  was  the 
triumphal  habit  of  an  Olympic  conqueror  before 
the  times  of  Lucian. 

Though  the  degree  of  servility  and  adulation^ 
to  which  the  Romans  were  at  this  time  arrived, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  carried  them  to  some 
excess  in  the  honours  paid  by  the  whole  city  of 
Rome  to  Nero  at  his  triumphal  entry;  such  as 
burning  incense,  slaying  victims,  strewing  the 

8  In  -Vita  Demonac.  a  Agon.  1. 11.  c.  19. 
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fltreets  with  saffron^  Ac.  as  he  passed  aleog :  ho* 
BOOTS  which  might  well  be  thought  due  to  kim 
whom  the  seoators  in  their  acclamations  d%iii- 
fied^  and  as  it  were  deified^  by  the  titles  of  Her- 
cules and  Apollo ;  and  of  which  I  cannot  find 
any  instances  amoi^  the  Greeks :  yet  the  custon 
of  carrying  lighted  lamps«  or  torches^  before  the 
sacred  conquerors^  is  mentioned  by  Chrysoitome;*' 
and  that  of  the  whole  city's  wearing  crowns  and 
ribbons^  is  shewn  by  Pkschalius/  to  have  obtained 
uniTersally^  among  the  Greeks  in  particular^  upon 
all  occasions  of  public  festivity,  among  whidi  are 
to  be  reckoned  these  triumphal  entries  of  the  sa- 
cred conquerors.     In  the  same  author  likewise 
we  may  leam^  that  it  was  usual  to  cast  upon  the 
conqueror,  as  he  passed    along,  herbs,   leaves, 
lowers,  chaplets,  and  ribbons,  or  ffllets,  (twivte) 
winch  two  last,  viz.  chaplets  and  ribbons^,  were 
sometimes  presented  to  them  on  these  occasions 
by  their  private  and  particular  friends. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  Nero's  cavalcade 
proceeded  first  to  the  capitol,  and  then  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo ;  where,  doubtless,  he  oflered  sa- 
crifices to  Jupiter,  the  patron  of  the  Olympic, 
and  to  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  Pythian  games. 
And  in  this  I  think  it  highly  probable  (though  I 
cannot,  at  present,  support  my  opinion  by  any  po- 

b  Apnd  F«b.  Agon.  1.  ii.  c.  10.       c  Do  Corona,  1,  ik  e.  It.  1.  yI.  c.  22. 
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sitive  auUiorities)  that  he  imitated  the  sacred  con- 
querors of  Greece;  whose  triumphal  cavalcades  I 
cannot  help  considering  as  religious  processions, 
ending  with  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  either  to  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  place,  or  to  the  patron  of  those 
games,  in  which  they  had  gained  the  victory,  and 
perhaps  to  both.     If  we  look  uptm  them  in  this 
li^,  and  remember  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
country  of  the  conqueror  shared  vrith  him  in  the 
^lory  accruing  from  his  victory,  we  shall  be  the 
less  surprized  at  finding  these  triumphs  accompa- 
nied with  so  much  solemnity  and  pomp.   .They 
were  indeed  pnUic  fieativals,  in  which  the  whole 
state  was  concerned ;  though  I  suppose  the  mag- 
nificence with  which,  they  were  celebrated,  bore 
always  some  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the  conquerors  themsdves,  or  of  thdr  friends, 
or  to  that  degree  o£  estimation  in  which  they 
stood  vrath  their  fisilow-^itiaens.    To  one  or  other 
of  these  at  least  they  were  indebted  for  those  Odes 
which  were  written  purposely  for  them,  set  to 
sMisic,  and  sung  by  a  chorus,  either  during  the 
procession,  or  in  the  temples  o£  the  deities,  or  at 
the  sumptuous  entertainments  made  on  these  oc- 
casions either  by  the  conquerors  or  their  friends. 
If  neither  the  conqueror  nor  his  friends  were  able 
or  willing  io  procure  a  particular  Ode  in  honour 
of  his  victory,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
witii  that  made  by  Archilochus,  or  perhaps  with 
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a  part  oF  it ;  as  I  have  before  observed  in  the  ac* 
eount  which  hath  already  been  given  of  this  Ode 
from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar. 

How  sumptuous  these  entertainments  (called 
hy  the  Greeks  vmnr^fM,  i.  e.  feasts  of  victory) 
sometimes  were^  and  with  how  much  emolatioD 
the  friends  of  the  conqueror  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  him^  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  story^  tdd  by  Plu- 
tarch in  the  Life  of  I%ocion  :  Phocus^  the  son  of 
that  great  man^  having  obtained  a  victory  in  the 
Panathenean  games^  and  being  invited  by  several 
of  bis  friends  to  accept  of  an  entertainment  on 
that  occasion,  Phocion  at  length  ended  the  dis- 
pute by  pitching  upon  one^  to  whom  he  thought 
that  preference  was  due.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  feast,  and  saw  the  extravagant  preparations 
that  were  made  for  it,  and  among  other  things 
large  vessels  filled  with  wine  and  spices  set  before 
the  guests  when  they  came  in,  to  wash  thdr  feet, 
he  said  to  his  son^  *'  Phocus,  why  don't  you 
'*  make  your  friend  desist  from  dishonouring  your 
"  victory  ?" 

I  shall  finish  this  account  of  the  public  en- 
tries of  the  conquerors,  with  observing,  that  as 
among  the  Romads  every  victory  did  not  entitle 
a  general  to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  so  neither 
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amoog  the  Greeks  did  a  victory  in  any  games  (of 
which  the  number  in  Greece  cannot  easily  be 
reckoned)  entitle  the  conqueror  to  the  honour  of 
a  public  entry.  This  privilege  was  confined  to  a 
few  only,  and  at  first  probably  to  those  only 
which  were  called  sacred,  namely^  the  Olympic^ 
Pythian^  Isthmian,  and  Nemean.  The  number 
of  these  games  (from  this  privilege  named  Iselas- 
tici  Agones,  i.  e.  games  entitling  the  conqueror 
to  a  triumphal  entry)  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards increased  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ;^  who,  besides  that  privilege^  annexed 
others  to  them  of  the  same  kind  with  those  an- 
ciently, and  perhaps  originally^  appropriated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  four  sacred  games.  What  these 
were  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew. 

.  Tlie  most  considerable  of  these  was  the  stipend^ 
or  salary,  allotted  to  the  sacred  conquerors  by 
their  respective  cities,  which  became  due^  accord- 
ing to  the  r^ulation  made  by  Trajan^  from  the 
time  of  their  public  entry,  and  was  continued  to 
them  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  It  appears^ 
indeed^  by  Pliny's  letter  to  that  emperor^  that  the 
conquerors  demanded  their  salaries  from  the  time 
of  their  gaining  the  victory;  and  perhaps  they 
founded  their  demand  upon  the  ancient  practice 


d  aee  Pliny's  eputi^  to  Trajan,  De  Iselasticiay  with  the  emperor'a 
answer. 
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of  Hie  Greeks.  What  tiieir  stipends  or  salaries 
amouated  to  at  their  first  institution  is  no  where 
said ;  but  thej  seem  to  have  increased  in  proportioa 
as  the  fondness^  or  madness  rather^  of  the  Grecians 
for  those  sacred  conquerors  increased^  till  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might  become 
burtbensome  to  the  public,  eith^  from  their  ex- 
cess^ or  from  the  number  of  those  wiio  were  en* 
titled  to  them.  To  put  a  final  stop  to  this  grow- 
ing eyil,  amoi^  his  own  people  at  leasts  Solon/ 
the  great  l^slator  of  the  Athenians,  made  a  iaw« 
by  which  he  limited  the  annual  allowance  of  ao 
Olympic  conqueror  to  five  hundred  drachmae^  or 
sixteen  pounds  two  shillings  aad  eleren  pence  ;^ 
that  of  an  Isthmian  conqneror  to  one  hnndred 
drachmae  only^  or  three  pounds  four  Aflluigs  and 
seven-pence ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion : 
whidi  by  the  way  shews  the  great  pidertnce 
given  io  tiie  Olympic  crown. 

In  Sparta^  indeed^  from  whence  Lycuvgus  had 
bninished  gold  and  silver^  there  was  no  pecuniary 
reward  allotted  to  these  conquerors,  nor  any  p«b- 
lic  allowance  of  provisions,  as  there  was  in  all  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  and  evra  at  Adiens^  till  it 
was  eilher  changed  by  Solon  into  nonqr,  or  rated 
by  him  at  the  sums  above-mentioned.  The  go- 
vernment of  Sparta  was  calculated  for  a  military 

e  Laert.  et  Plut.  in  Solone.  f  See  Arbtttk.  Tables. 
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people  ooly^  and  indeed  was  properer  for  a  camp 
than  a  city;  the  rewards  were  of  the  same  kind^ 
rather  honourable  than  lucrative.  What  that  was, 
which  was  conferred  upon  a  sacred  conqueror, 
and  how  highlj  it  was  valued  hy  those  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  military  gIory>  will  appear  by  the  answer 
of  a  Spartan/  who  jat  the  Olympic  games  having 
been  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
either  to  decline  the  contest,  or  yield  the  victory, 
rrfused  it;  and  being  questioned,  after  he  had 
with  much  difficulty  subdued  his  adversaiy,  what 
he  should  gain  by  that  victory  ?  answered  with  a 
amile,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  being  posted  be- 
fore my  king  in  battle. 

It  ought  not  to  be  concluded  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  Olympic  olive  was  less  valued 
at  Sparta  than  at  Athens,  or  any  other  of  the 
Greek  cities.  Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta, 
is  by  some  authors  said  to  have  joined  with  Iphitus 
in  restoring  the  Olympic  games ;  which  account^ 
if  true,  puts  this  matter  out  of  all  question  ;  and 
if  false,  could  never  have  gained  credit,  had  the 
Spartans  treated  the  Olympic  oUve  with  contempt. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  list  of  Olympic  conquerors 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  several  Spartans ; 
and  in  Pausanias  an  account  of  many  statues 
erected  at  Olympia  in  honour  of  their  victories ; 

g  Plut.  in  Lycurgo. 
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but  we  may  learn  what  opinion  the  Spartans  in 
general  entertained  of  the  glory  of  an  Olympic 
victory,  by  this  saying  of  a  Spartan  woman/  wfao^ 
while  she  was  engaged  in  a  public  procession^ 
hearing  that  a  victory  had  been  obtained  over  the 
enemies  of  Sparta,  and  being  told  at  the  same  time 
that  her  son  was  dead  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  battle^  instead  of  pulling  the  chaplet 
from  her  head^  and  shewing  any  signs  of  grief^ 
gloried  in  the  news^  and  said  to  her  companion, 
''  how  much  more  honourable  is  it  for  him  thus  to 
^'  die  in  battle,  than  to  live  and  gain  an  Olympic 
''  crown !''  as  if  she  had  said,  an  Olympic  victory 
is  esteemed  the  highest  honour,  but  I  think  it  more 
glorious  for  my  son  to  die  in  battle,  fighting  for 
his  country.    And  indeed  she  gave  the  preference 
where  it  was  due. 

Another  reward  conferred  upon  the  sacred  con- 
querors was,  the  honour  of  the  first  seat  at  all 
public  spectacles.  This  prerogative  is  mentioned 
in  a  poem  written  by  Xenophanes,  and  quoted  by 
Athenaeus ;  in  which  also,  besides  an  allowance 
of  provisions,  notice  is  taken  of  a  present  ^  made 
to  them  by  the  public,  to  serve  as  a  monument  of 
their  glory.  What  these  presents  were  i%  not 
said ;  it  is  probable  they  were  different  in  difierent 
places.     In  Cornelius  Nepos  ^  we  read  of  crowns 

h  Plut.  in  Apophth.  Lae.  i  Deipn.  lib.  x.  c  2.  rat  iStpw  S  ot 

rft/iqXiov  c<i|.  k  In  Alcibiad. 
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of  gold  givea  at  Athens  to  the  Olympic  conquer* 
ors :  perhaps  a  crown  of  gold  was  the  usual  pre- 
sent of  that  city^  the  value  of  which  was  limited 
by  the  law  of  Solon  above-mentioned ;  for  that 
law  may  as  well  be  understood  to  relate  to  the 
presents  as  to  the  yearly  allowance  of  provisions 
made  to  the  sacred  conquerors  :  and  it  is  evident^ 
from  the  words  of  Xenophanes,  cited  hy  Atbe- 
naeusj  that  they  were  entitled  to  both. 

The  last  privilege  granted  to  the  sacred  con- 
querors^ which  was  an  immunity  from  all  civil 
offices,  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  Roman 
emperors ;  who  not  only  preserved  to  them  their 
ancient  rights,  but  added  others  from  time  to 
time :  among  these  was  the  exemption  just  men- 
tionedj  of  which  I  can  find  no  traces  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.      Neither  was   this    exemption 
granted  to  all  the  sacred  conquerors^  but  to  those 
only  who  had  gained  three  victories ;  as  appears 
from  the  following  rescript  of  the  emperors  Dio^ 
cletian  and  Maximian  :    ''  Athletis  ita  demum^  si 
'^  per  omnem  aetatem  certassent^  coronis  quoque 
''  non  minus  tribus  certaminis  sacrij  in  quibus  vei 
''  semel  Romae^  sen  antiquae  Graeciae  merito  co- 
''  ronati,  non  aemulis  corruptis  ac  redemptis  pro- 
*^  bentur^  civilium  munerum  tribui  solet  vacatio.*' 
This  rescript  is,  as  it  were^  the  text^  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  long  and  learned  work  of  Petrus 
Faber^   Pierre  du'Fauo  entitled   Agonisticon*; 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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which,  as  Mons.  Burette"  observes  (whose  words 
I  have  here  translated)  may  well  pass  for  aa  am- 
ple commeiit  upoa  a  law  conceived  ia  ao  few 
words. 

These  are  all  the  honours  and  privileges,  as  far 
as  I  can  find,  to  which  the  sacred  conquerors 
were  entitled  either  by  the  laws  or  customs  of 
their  respective  countries*    To  these  indeed  were 
sometimes  added  statues,  or  other  monuments  of 
glory,  inscriptions,  and  even  altars,  upon  which 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  as  to  heroes  or 
demi^gods :  of  which  last  three  instances  are  re-* 
corded  in  history.     The  first  was  Philip  of  Cro- 
tona,  an  Olympic  conqueror,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful man  of  his  time ;  to  whom  the  Egestans  after 
his  death  erected  an  heroic  monument,  and  oflered 
sacrifices ;    though,   according    to    Herodotus^" 
who  relatM  this  story,  he  seems  to  have  owed 
these  eatraordtnary  honours  rather  to  his  beauty 
than  to  his  Olympic  victory. 

The  second  is  Euthymus,  of  Locris,  an  athlete 
famous  for  his  strength,  and  for  having  always 
come  off  victorious  in  the  caeslus  at  Olympia, 
without  being  ever  vanquished.  To  this  cou- 
queror  were  erected  two  statues,  one  at  Locris, 
the  other  at  Olympia,  which  were  both  stnick  witfi 

m  S  Mem.  sur  les  Athletes.  n  Terps.  c*  47. 
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lightning  in  one  and  the  same  day.  To  him  bis 
countrymen^  the  Locrians^  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  an  oracle^  ofiered  sacrifices  not  only 
after  his  deaths  bnt  even  while  he  was  yet  aUvec 
in  all  which  story,  says  Pliny^  the  naturalist,  who 
relates  it^  nothing  appears  to  me  so  wonderful  as 
the  gods  having  vouchsafed  to  appoint  these  sa^ 
orifices. 

TheageneSy  of  the  island  of  Tbasus^  was  the 
third  of  these  heroes^  or  demi-gods ;  of  whose  ac- 
tions and  victories,  amounting  in  all  to  fourteen 
hundred,  as  also  of  his  deification,  Pausanias''  re- 
counts many  wonders,  with  which  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  observe  from  that  author,  that  he  was 
worshipped  after  his  death,  not  by  the  Tbasians 
only,  but  by  many  other  people,  as  well  Greeks  as 
barbarians ;  who  set  up  images  of  him  in  many 
places,  and  ascribed  to  them  the  miraculous  power 
of  healing  all  manner  of  diseases. 

As  these  honours  were  in  themselves  very  ezka-^ 
ordinary,  so  were  they  very  uncommon;  and 
seem,  if  well  considered,  to  have  "arisen  rather  from 
some  peculiar  circumstance  or  incident,  which  ei* 
iher  the  superstition  of  the  people,  or  the  artifice 
ef  those  who  managed  the  oracles,  denominated 

o  lib.  i  c.  47.  p  Lib.  Ti.  c.  11. 
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miraeulous,  than  from  any  opinion  commoDly  en- 
tertained^ that  divine^  honours  were  really  due  to 
the  merit  of  these  admired  conquerors.  Tbey  were 
indeed  all  of  them  treated  with  great  reverence 
and  distinction,  set  above  all  other  mortals^  and 
almost  equalled  to  the  gods^  as  Horace  intimates 
in  these  words : 

Palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  Dominos  eyehit  ad  Deos. 

And  with  these  honours  and  rewards,  I  dare  saj  it 
will  be  thought^  they  had  more  than  sufficient 
reason  to  be  contented. 


SECTION  XVII. 
OF  THE  UTILITY  OP  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

Having  in  the  preceding  sections  given  the  beat 
and  fullest  account,  that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, of  the  original  establishment,  the  laws,  order, 
and  economy,  of  the  Olympic  games,  tc^thcr 
with  the  several  honours,  privileges,  and  rewards, 
conferred  upon  the  sacred  conquerors  in  their  re- 
spectfve  countries,  I  shall  in  this  endeavour  to 
point  out  some  of  the  principal  emoluments^  ac- 
cruing tor  the  whole  Grecian  name  from  this  great 
political  institution  ;  which  und6r  the  title  and 
sanction  of  a  religious  festival,  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  reverence  and  esteem,  as  enabled  it  to 
subsist  above  a  thousand  years;  a  duration  ex- 
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ceediQg  that  of  any  of  the  most  famous  empires 
and  commonwealths  of  the  ancient  world.     If 
during  this  long  term^  tbeGrecians  do  not  appear 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  Olympic  games^  it  cannot  from  hence  be  con- 
cludedj  that  no  such  advantages  were  either  ori- 
ginally included  in  that  institution^  or  could  after* 
wards  have  been  grafted  on  it;  since  the  Grecians^ 
though  they  seldom  wanted  a  sufficient  number  of 
lawgivers  and  philosophers^  whose  sagacity  enabled 
them  to  discover^  as  their  virtue  promptied  them 
to  pursue  whatever  might  conduce  to  the  puUic 
good^  paid  but  little  deference  to  the  politics  of 
those  sage  counsellors^  and  generally  kept  their 
attention  fixed  upon  the  particular  views^  which 
the  separate  interests  of  the  several  little  states^ 
into  which  they  were  divided,  or  the  factions^ 
which  rent  those  little  states  into  different  parties, 
suggested ;    and  by  which  they  were  either  so 
blinded  as  not  to  see,  or  so  disjointed  as  never 
unanimously  to  concur  in  following  those  wise 
schemes,  which  tended  to  unite  them  all  in  one 
great  body,  under  one  common  name.  Such  appa* 
rently  was  the  tendency  of  that  law  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  which  excluded  all  who  were  not  Gre- 
cians from  contending  in  them ;  as  of  that  other 
also,   which  enjoined   a  cessation  of  hostilities 
among  all  those  states  of  Greece,  which  happened 
to  be  at  war  with  each  other,  under  the  penalty  of 
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being  refused  the  libertj  of  perfiNrmiiig  their  sftcri-- 
fices  to  Jupiter  at  Oljmpia^  upoa  that  his  solemn 
festival.     Of  the  wisdom  and  policj  of  these  laws 
the  Grecians^  indeed^  seem  to  have  been  so  little 
sensible^  as  to  have  drawn  from  them  searce  anjr 
of  those  great  advantages^  which  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce;  though  they  eagerly  and  uni- 
versally laid  hold  of  some  far  less  important^  sug- 
gested to  them  by  other  parts  of  this  institution. 
These  were  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  games ; 
to  the  conquerors  in  which  the  Olympic  olive 
being  offered  as  an  honorary  reward^  soon  kindled 
among  the  several  states  of  Greece  such  an  ema« 
lation  and  ardour  to  excel  in  all  the  various  exer- 
cises of  which  they  consisted^  that  there  was 
scarce  a  town  of  any  note^  either  in  Greece  itself, 
or  in  the  colonies  of  Greek  extraction  settled 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa^  in  the  Ionian 
and  Aegean  islands,  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  there  was  not  a 
gymnasium,  or  school  of  exercise,  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  with  a  view  of  training  up 
their  youth  in  a  manner  that  best  suited,  as  they 
imagtnedy  to  make  them  useful  to  their  country. 
Neither  were  they  withheld  from  concurring  with 
this  part  of  the  great  political  institution  of  the 
Olympic  games  by  the  partial  considerations  above 
mentioned,  arising  from  the  diflferMt  and  incon- 
Mstenjfc  views  and  interests  of  the  several  stales, 
into  whieb  Greece  was4ivided;  nnee,  though  the 
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citizens  of  every  Grecian  state  were  equally  ad- 
mitted to  contend^  if  duly  qualified^  for  the  Olym- 
pic crown^  yet  was  every  state  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue  its  own  particular  schemes^  whether  of  am- 
bition or  security^  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
obedience  which  they  all  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Olympic  laws^  during  the  celebration  of  that  fes- 
tival.    And^  therefore^  as  by  training  up  their 
youth  in  the  gymnastic  exercises^   the    several 
states  of  Greece  perceived  they  were  able  to  qua- 
lify their  citizens  for  obtaining  the  Olympic  olive^ 
upon  which  they  came  by  degrees  to  set  a  greats 
and  perhaps  too  great  a  value,  and  render  them 
at  the  same  time  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth 
in  those  wars^  whether  oflfensive  or  defensive^  in 
which  every  state,  either  from   its  strength  or 
weakness,  was  almost  perpetually  engaged :  it  is 
DO  wonder  that  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  so 
cultivated  and  encouraged  by  the  Grecians ;  and 
came  to  be  esteemed  by  them  as  the  principal  part 
of  the  Olympic  institutiom 


OF  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 
A    DIALOGUE, 

Tra$ulated  frimi  the  Greek  of  Lncian. 


The  Mene  U  laid  in  Athens,  in  a  gymnasium,  or  school  of  exercise;  an 
«xact  plan  aud  description  of  which,  from  Vitnivins,  may  be  seen  in 
MircurUdia  de  Arte  GynauuHca^  but  which  is  too  long  to  be  here  in- 
serted. It  may  be  siuBcieiit  to  observe,  that  these  gymnaainnMi,  or 
schoob  of  exercise,  were  very  spacious  buildings  of  a  square  or  ob- 
kxia  form,  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  porticos,  and  containing 
on  the  inside  a  large  open  area  for  the  exercises,  encompassed  like- 
wise with  porticos,  coTered  places  for  ezeidse  in  bid  weather;ba1lis, 
chambers  for  oil,  sand,  &c.  a  stadium,  and  groves  of  trees,  with  se- 
Teral  seats  and  beaches  np  and  down ;  aH  coutiived  for  the  pleasnra 
and  convenience  of  those  who  frequented  tliem,  either  on  account  of 
exefoising  themselves,  seetag  the  ezetdses  of  oUten,  or  heniing  tlM 
rhetoricians,  philosophers,  and  other  men  of  leaning,  who  here  read 
their  lectures,  held  their  disputations,  and  recited  mir  several  per- 
fonnances,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 

SOLON  AND  ANACHARSJS. 
Ana.  T^ELL  me,  Solon,  what  those  young  fel- 
lows are  about,  who  are  grappled  and  locked 
together  in  that  manner,  and  endeavouring  to  trip 
up  one  another ;  and  those  others^  who  roll  and 
tnmMe  in  the  mud  like  so  many  hogs^  and  squeese 
and  throttle  each  other  till  thej  are  almost  stran- 
gled. But  just  now  I  saw  them  strip^  anoint  and 
rob  one  another  by  tuf  ns^  very  peaceably  and  like 
good  friends ;  when  all  on  a  sudden^  and  without 
any  offence  taken  as  I  could  perceive^  they  fell 
together  by  the  ears^  threw  fteir  heads  in  each 
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other's  faces,  and  butted  like  two  rams  ;  and  now 
one  of  them,  as  you  see,  has  lifted  his  ant^oniat 
off  his  1^,  dashed  him  upon  the  ground,  and 
falling  upon  him,  will  not  suffer  him  to  rise ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  drives  him  deeper  into  the  mud, 
and  twisting  his  legs  about  his  middle,  and  settiog^ 
his  elbow  in  his  throat,  seems  determined  to  suflb- 
cate  him ;  while  the  poor  wretch  at  the  same  time 
strikes  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  begging  quar- 
ter, as  I  suppose,  and  beseeching  him  not  to  choke 
him  in  good  earnest.     Neither  can  I  observe  that 
they  are  in  the  least  shy  of  dirting  themselves, 
notvfithstanding  their  being  rubbed  all  over  with 
oil :  and  indeed  th^  soon  hide  it  with  mud  ;  by 
the  help  of  which,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  sweat,  they 
become  so  slippery,  that  I  cannot  forbear  laughing 
to  see  them  sliding  like  eels  out  of  one  another's 
hands.     Yonder  too  are  others  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  open  air,  with  this  difference,  that 
instead  of  mud  they  are  covered  over  with  sand, 
which  they  dig  up  and  oast  upon  one  another, 
while  each  seems  to  receive  it  very  willingly ;  and 
indeed,  like  a  parcel  of  cocks  and  hens,  they 
spread  add  throw  it  carefully  all  over  their  bodies, 
in  order,  as  I  suppose,  to  prevent  their  escaping 
so  easily  out  of  each  other's  embraces  ;  while  the 
sand,  by  diminishing  and  drying  up  the  lubricity 
occasioned  by  the  oil,  gives  each  of  them  a  firmer 
and  better  hold  upon  his  adversary.     And  now 
being  sufficiently  sanded  over,  they  fall  to  it  with 
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hand  and  foot^  without  either  of  Ihem  endeavour- 
ing to  throw  down  his  antagonist.     And  one  of 
them  seems  to  be  spitting  out  all  his  teeth,  with  a 
whole  mouthful  of  sand  and  bloody  occasioned  by 
a  terrible  blow  which  he  has  just  now  received 
upon  the  jaws.     Neither  does^  that  magistrate* 
there  part  them,  or  put  an  end  to  the  battle^  (for  I 
take  him  to  be  some  magistrate  or  other,  by  his 
being  clothed  in  purple,)  on  the  contrary,  he  en- 
courages them  to  proceed,  and  praises  that  fellow 
who  struck  the  other  on.  the  mouth.     In  other 
places  too  I  see  others,  who  are  in  the  same  man* 
ner  covered  over  with  sand,  and  who  spring  up  as 
if  they  were  running,  and  yet  they  remain  upon 
the  same  spot^  and  then  leap  up  all  together,  and 
kick  about  their  heels  in  the  air.     Now  I  would 
fain  know  to  what  purpose  they  do  all  this ;  for 
to  me  it  appears  so  like  madnera,  that  no  one 
shall  easily  convince  me  that  they  who  do  this  are 
not  beside. themselves. — Solon.  No  wonder.  Ana- 
charsis,  that  these  things  appear  strange  to  you, 
considering  they  are  foreign,  and  totally  diflS^rent 
firom  the  manners  of  the  Scythians ;  who  on  their 
part  have  undoubtedly  many  customs,  that  would 
in  like  manner  to  a  Grecian  spectator  seem  as 
ridiculous  and  absurd  as  these  do  to  you.     But 
satisfy  yourself,  my  friend,   there  is  nothing  of 
madness  in  what  you  see ;  neither  do  those  young 

a  The  gymnuiarcb,  or  president  of  tiie  cymnasittiii. 
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fdlows  strike  tuinUe  ia  the  mttd,  mid  cover  one 
another  orer  with  vmd,  from  a  quarrebooie  and 
abusive  spirit*  Theie  things  have  thmr  utility  and 
pleasure,  and  pre,  besides^  no  small  strength  and 
vigour  to  our  bodies.     And  I  question  not^  if  jou 
continue  any  time  in  Greece^  as  I  suppose  you 
intend  to  do,  but  you  will  shortly  make  one  among' 
those  dirty  fellows  that  are  smeared  all  over  with 
mud  and  sand ;  so  pleasani  and  so  profitable  will 
the  thing  appear  to  you.--^na.    Far  from   ik, 
Solon !     You  may  keep  your  pleasure  and  your 
psofit  to  yourselves ;  for  if  any  one  of  you  was  to 
put  me  into  such  a  pickle^  he  should  know  that  I 
do  not  wear  a  sword  to  no  purpose.    But  tell  me, 
what  name  do  you  give  to  these  thiii^Sy  or  what 
must  we  say  these  fellows  are  doing? — Sofon. 
This^  place,  Anacharsis,  is  by  us  called  a  Gymna- 
sium, and  is  dedicated  to  ApoUo  the  Lyoian; 
whose  image  you  there  see  leaning  upon  a  colunin, 
and  holding  his  bow  in  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  hand  bent  up  over  his  head,  seems  to  denote 
weariness  and  repose  after  long  labour  and  &tigue. 
And  as  for  the  exercises  that  are  perfocmed  in 
this  place>  that  which  is  practised  yonder  in  tiie 
mud  is  called  the  Pale,  or  wrestling,  as  is  that 
also  in  which  those  young  fellows  in  the  sand  are 
now  engaged ;  but  they  whom  you  see  standing 
upright,  and  beating  and  buffeting  one  another, 
are  named  pancratiasts.     Besides  these  exercises, 
we  have  many  more  of  the  likj&  natuie ;  as  the 
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exercises  of  the  caiesiuSj  of  tlie  ^eit|  and  lef^pinf. 
Of  Ibem  consist  our  ganies>  ia  wbick  whoever 
comes  oflfcoaquerorA  is  denned  the  best  oiao»  and 
obtains  the  pnz%j^Ana.  Pray,  what  may  thoae 
prizes  lief-^SoUm.  In  the  Olympic  gamea^  & 
crpwn  made  of  the  branches  of  a  wild  olive;  im 
the  IsthmiaiD^  of  the  branches  of  the  pioe  tree ;  i^ 
the  Nemean^  of  parsley ;  in  the  Pythiant,  ^  ka* 
rel;  ^  and  with  us,  in  our  Panathenaean  games^  a 
jar  of  oil^  made  from  the  olive  consecrated  to  Mh 
nerva.  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Anacharsis  f  h 
H  because  you  think  these  prizes  ttifling  and  ridi;* 
culous  ^-^Jna.  Oh,  by  no  means,  Solon.  Oa  the 
contrary,  you  have  reckoned  up  a  parcel  of  mag* 
nificent  prizes;  such  as  give  their  donors  good 
reaaoa  to  vahie  themselves  upon  their  liberality ; 
ajdd  such  as  are  extremely  worth  all  the  pains  and 
labours  that  people  undergo  to  obtain  theni«-~ 
Sakm.  But,  my  good  friend,  we  do  not  singly  re- 
gard the  prizes  tbemselvesy  but  consider  them  as 
tokens  and  ensigns  of  the  victory ;  the  glory  at- 
tending upon  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
conquerors.  For  this,  all  those  who  seek  for  ho- 
nour from  their  toils,  think  it  glorious  to  be 
kicked  and  cuffed,  since  without  trouble  it  is  not 
to  be  obtained :  on  the  contrary,  he  who  would 

b  In  the  origiDal  It  is  midol  H  laarel,  in  Pindar  and  other  aathors, 
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the  learned  are  not  agreed  upon  Pythian  games,  I  chose  to  8ubsti< 

the  meaning  of  /i^Xa  in  this  and  tute  that  instead  of  translating  the 

other  passages,  and  as  a  crown  of  abot(e-written  words. 
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attain  to  it^  must  previoudjr  undergo  many  hard* 
ships  and  difficulties^  and  expect  from  his  laboars 
only  an  event  so  ddightfiil  and  adTantageous. — 
Ana.  What  you  call  advantagenus  and  delightful, 
8olon»  is  for  these  conquerors  to  be  crowned  in 
the  view  of  all  the  worlds  and  to  be  praised  for 
their  victories^  who  just  before  were  the  objects 
of  pity  and  compassion   on   account   of  their 
wounds  and  bruises :  and  yet^  it  seemsj  they  think 
themselves  happy^  if  in  return  for  all  their  labours 
they  can  get  a  branch  of  laurel^  or  a  little  para- 
ley. — Solon.  I  tell  you^  Anacharsis^  you  are  still 
ignorant  of  our  customs :  but  in  a  little  vrfaile  you 
will  have  another  opinion  of  them ;  when  you  go 
to  our  great  festivals^  and  see  the  vast  concourse 
of  people,  and  theatres  capable  of  containing 
many  thousands  crowded  with  spectators,  who  all 
come  to  view  these  contests;  when  you  hear  the 
praises  that  are  bestowed  upon  the  combatants^ 
and  the  conqueror  deemed  equal  to  a  god. 

Ana.  That  very  things  Solon,  is  the  most  mi* 
serable  circumstance  of  all,  that  they  do  not  suflfer 
these  injuries  in  the  sight  of  a  few  people  only, 
but  in  the  presence  of  such  a  number  of  specta* 
tors,  so  many  witnesses  of  their  shame ;  who  un- 
doubtedly must  esteem  them  very  happy,  when 
they  see  them  streaming  with  blood,  or  almost 
strangled  by  their  antagonists^  for  such  is  the  fe* 
licity  that  attends  these  victories.   But  I  must  tell 
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you^  Solon^  that  amongst  us  Scythians^  if  any  man 
strikes  another,  throws  him  down,  or  tears  his 
garment,  he  would  be  grievously  fined  by  the 
elders,  though  the  injury  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  but  a  few  witnesses ;  and  not  before  such  a 
multitude  of  people  as,  you  say,  come  together  at 
the  Isthmian  and  Olympic  games.     For  my  part, 
I  cannot  help  pitying  the  combatants  for  what 
th^  undergo,  and  wondering  at  the  spectators, 
who,  you  tell  me,  come  together  from  all  parts  to 
these  festivals,  neglecting  their  necessary  business, 
and  keeping  holiday  upon  no  better  a  pretence 
than  this.     Neither  can  I  conceive  what  pleasure 
there  is  in  seeing  fellows  beat,  wounded,  dashed 
against  the  ground,  and  mangled  by  one  another. — 
Soton.  If  it  were  now  the  season,  Anacharsis, 
either  of  the  Olympic,  the  Isthmian,  or  the  Pana- 
thenaean  games,  the  sight  of  what  passes  there 
would  instruct  you,  that  it  is  not  without  good 
reason  that  ive  concern  ourselves  so  seriously  with 
these  matters.     For  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  give  you  so  strong  a  relish  of  the  pleasure 
arising  firom  these  spectacles,  as  if,  seated  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  spectators,  you  yourself  beheld 
the  eourage  of  the  combatants,  the  beauty  of  their 
bodies,  their  surprising  health  and  vigour,  their 
admirable  skill,  their  indefatigable  strength,  their 
boldness,  their  ardour  and  emulation,  their  uncon- 
querable resolution,   and  unwearied  application 
and  solicitude  to  obtain  the  victory.    I  am  certain 
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you  would  nerer  ceaie  praising,  and  appkuidia^^ 
aad  cUpjfiMig.'-^Afuu  And  laughing,  and  hootnig' 
too,  Solon^  I  can  aasure  you.     For  all  those  fine 
things  that  you  just  now  reckoned  up^  their  cou- 
rage, their  Tigoor^  their  beauty^  and  their  resolu- 
tion, I  see  all  thrown  away  for  nothing ;  not  to 
rescue  their  country  from  danger^  their  lands  froin 
ptlbge,  or  thetr  friends  and  families  from  captiYity 
and  oppression.    The  braver^  therefore,  and  the 
better  these  fiellows  are,  the  mcure  ridiculous  thej 
to  suier  such  things^  and  endure  so  much  to  no 
purpose;  to  disgrace  and  soil  with  sand,  and 
knobs,  and  swellings,  the  comdiness  and  lai^e 
proportion  of  their  bodies,  that  they  may  be  mas- 
ters of  a  bit  of  laurel  and  wild  oUto,  for  I  never 
can  foiget  those  same  noble  prises.     But  tell  me, 
are  these  prizes  giren  to  all  the  combatants  ? — 
Solan.  By  no  means ;  ihej  can  fall  to  the  share 
of  but  one  amongst  them  alK — Ana.  They  take 
all  these  pains  then,  Solon,  upon  an  uncertain  and 
doubtful  prospect  of  Tictoiy,  knowing  that  there 
can  be  but  one  conqueror,  and  many  conquered ; 
who,  poor  wretches,  must  have  nothing  for  their 
labour  but  wounds   and   bruises.— Solon.  Yon 
seem,  Anadiarsis,  to  have  no  idea  of  a  wdl^^on- 
stituted  government,  or  you  would  not  have  thus 
turned  into  ridicule  some  of  our  best  and  wisest 
cttstovis.     But  if  ever  you  come  to  consider  bow 
a  commonwealth  is  to  be  framed,  and  how  her 
citiaens  are  to  be  ordered  for  the  best,  you  vrill 
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then  approve  of  these  exercises^  and  the  emulation 
wherewith  we  endeavour  to  excel  in  them ;  and 
will  understand  that  there  is  much  profit  mingled 
with  these  labours,  though  now  you  think  them 
useless  and  impertinent. — Ana.  Indeed,  Solon,  for 
no  other  reason  did  I  come  from  Scjthia  to 
Greece,  traversing  such  a  tract  of  country,  and 
passing  over  the  broad  and  stormy  Euxine,  but  to 
be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  the  Greeks ;  to  ob- 
serve their  manners,  and  study  the  best  forms  of 
government.  For  the  same  reason,  among  all  the 
Athenians,  and  all  other  strangers,  have  I  selected 
you  for  a  friend,  out  of  regard  to  the  reputation  I 
bad  heard  of  your  having  composed  a  set  of  laws, 
invented  the  best  rules  of  life,  and  introduced 
among  your  citizens  wholesome  disciplines  and 
r^ulations ;  and  framed  indeed  the  whole  system 
of  their  commonwealth.  Wherefore  you 'cannot 
have  so  great  an  inclination  to  instruct  and  take 
me  for  your  disciple,  as  I  shall  have  pleasure  in 
sitting  by  you,  even  hungry  and  thirsty  as  I  am^ 
and  hearing  you  discourse  as  long  as  you  can  hold 
out,  upon  laws  and  government. — Solon.  It  is  no 
easy  matter,  my  friend,  to  go  throu^  all  in  a 
short  time ;  but  you  shall  be  instructed,  by  de- 
grees, in  some  particulars  concerning  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  the  duty  to  our  parents,  the  laws  of 
marriage,  &c.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  our 
youth,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ordered, 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  understand  what  is  right, 
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are  growing  towards  meiiy  and  can  endure  labour 
and  fatigue^  all  this  will  I  now  explain  to  you,  tfatft 
you  may  understand  for  what  purpose  these  exer- 
cises have  been  prescribed  to  them ;  and  where- 
fore we  oblige  them  to  inure  themseWes  to  toil^ 
not  with  a  view  to  the  games  only,  that  they  may 
obtain  the  prizes,  for  to  them  but  few  out  of  many, 
can  attain,  but  that  they  may  by  these  means  be 
enabled  to  acquire  for  themselves  and  their  coun* 
try  a  much  greater  good.     There  is  a  contest^ 
Anacharsis,  of  another  kind,  and  of  much  more 
general  concern,  in  which  all  good  citizens  should 
be  engaged ;  and  a  crown,  not  made  up  of  olive^ 
pine,  or  parsley,  but  comprehending  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  mankind ;  as  liberty,  private  and 
public ;  wealth,  honour,  the  observation  and  en- 
joyment of  the  holy  festivals  of  our  country,  and 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  friends  and  kindred : 
in  a  word,  all  those  blessings  that  we  ask  of  hea- 
ven.    All  these  things   are  interwoven   in   this 
crown,  and  are  the  result  of  the  contest  I  speak 
of;  and  to  which  these  exercises  and  these  labours 
are  not  a  little  conducive. — Ana.  Are  not  you, 
then,  Solon,  a  strange  man^  when  you  had  such 
prizes  as  these,  to  tell  me  of  laurel,  and  parsley, 
and  branches  of  wild  olive,  and  pine  trees  ?— - 
Solon.  Neither  will  these  prizes,  Anacharsis,  ap- 
pear trifling  to  you,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
have  to  say ;  since  they  arise  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  are  only  lesser  parts  of  that  greater 
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contest^  and  that  crown^  that  beatific  ccown  I 
$poke  of.  But  my  discourse^  I  know  not  how^ 
has  overleaped  all  method,  and  led  me  to  mention 
those  thingsi  first,  which  are  transacted  in  the 
Isthmian^  the  Olympic,  and  the  Nemean  games. 
But  however^  as  we  are  both  at  leisure,  and  yoUj 
as  you  say,  are  desirous  of  hearing,  we  may  easily 
run  back  to  the  beginning,  to  that  great  public 
contest ;  for  the  sake  of  which,  I  maintain^  all 
these  things  were  originally  instituted. — Afui^ 
Better  do  so,  Solon ;  besides,  the  discourse  will 
run  faster  off  when  reduced  to  method.  And 
perhaps  I  may  be  persuaded  in  a  little  time  not 
to  laugh,  when  I  see  a  man  valuing  himself  upon 
his  olive  or  parsley  crown.  But  if  you  please,  let 
us  go  into  that  shady  place,  and  sit  down  upon 
those  benches,  that  we  may  not  be  troubled  with 
the  noise  of  those  who  are  hollowing  to  the  com- 
batants. Besides^  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
very  well  bear  this  hot,  scorching  sun,  darting  so 
directly  on  my  bare  head ;  for  I  thought  it  ad^ 
viseable  to  leave  my  bonnet  behind,  that  I  might 
not  appear  to  be  a  foreigner  by  my  dress.  It  is 
now  also  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  that  hot* 
test  of  constellations,  by  you  called  the  Dog  Star^ 
sets  every  thing  on  fire,  and  makes  the  air  itself 
dry  and  parching;  especially  when  the  sun,  full 
south,  and  directly  over  our  heads,  darts  upon  us 
his  intolerable  beams :  wherefore  I  am  surprised 
to  see  that  you,  who  are  now  io  years,  qeither 
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sweat  with  heat  as  I  do^  nor  seem  at  all  disturbed 
at  it,  nor  look  about  for  a  shadj  place  to  get 
under  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  with  great  ease  and 
contentment  receive  the  sun. — Solon,  These  ua« 
profitable  toils,  Anacharsis,  these  continual  roll- 
ings in  the  mud,  and  these  hardships  and  labours 
that  we  endure  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  sand^ 
serve  to  arm  and  fortify  us  against  the  darts  of  the 
sun ;  and  make  us  want  no  bonnet  to  keep  his 
beams  from  our  heads ;  but  let  us  go.     In  this 
conversation,  however,  jou  must  not  look  upon 
all  I  saj  as  law^  and  so  rest  satisfied  with  it ;  but 
whenever  jou  shall  think  me  wrong,  contradict 
me  and  set  me  right :  in  which  case  I  shall  not 
fail  of  attaining  one  of  these  two  things,  either 
thoroughly  to  convince  you,  or  by  your  objections 
to  be  myself  made  sensible  of  my  own  errors. 
Upon  which  occasion  the  whole  city  of  Athens 
will  not  fail  to  acknowledge  her  obligations  to 
you,  since  in  instructing  me  you  shall  perceive 
you  oblige  her ;  from  whom  I  shall  secrete  no- 
thing, but  throwing  all  into  the  pubUc  stock,  will 
say  to  the  people.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  indeed 
gave  you  laws,  such  as  I  believed  would  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  state:  but  this  stranger  here^ 
pointing  to  you,  Anacharsis,  this  Scythian,  who  is 
a  wise  man,  hath  overthrown  all  my  knowledge, 
and  hath  taught  me  better  doctrines  and  better 
institutions :  wherefore  let  him  be  recorded  as  a 
benefactor  to  your  fttate,  and  let  his  statue  in  brass 
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be  erected  near  the  image  of  Minerva^  amon^ 
those  heroes  from  whom  our  Athenian  tribes  denre 
their  names.  And  assure  yourself^  that  the  Athe- 
nians will  never  be  ashamed  to  learn,  even  from  a 
foreigner  and  a  Scythian^  what  shall  be  expedient 
for  them.*-— j^fta.  This  is  what  I  have  always 
heard,  that  you  Athenians  were  much  given  to 
irony.  For  how  should  I,  a  wanderer,  who  have 
always  lived  in  waggons,  perpetually  moving  from 
place  to  place,  who  never  dwelt  in  any  city,  nor 
ever  saw  one  till  new,  how  should  I  be  able  to 
discourse  upon  government,  and  teach  a  people, 
as  oM  as  the  earth  they  live  on,  and  who  for  these 
many  ages  have  inhabited  this  most  ancient. city, 
under  good  and  wholesome  laws  ?  Much  less  can 
I  instruct  thee,  Solon,  who  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, as  they  say,  have  applied  yourself  to  that 
most  useful  science,  of  knowing  how  a  state  may 
be  best  administered,  and  what  laws  are  fittest  to 
render  it  flourishing  and  happy.  But,  however,  I 
will  obey  your  orders  as  a  legislator,  and  contra- 
dict you  where  I  shall  think  you  mistaken,  that  I 
myself  may  be  more  thoroughly  informed.  But 
see,  we  are  now  got  out  of  the  sun  into  the  shade, 
and  here,  upon  these  cold  stones,  we  may  sit  very 
pleasantly,  and  with  great  couveniency.  Now 
begin  your  discourse,  and  tell  me  how,  even  from 
childhood,  you  manage  and  exercise  your  youth, 
so  as  out  of  this  mud  itnd  these  labours  they  come 
forth  good  and  valiant  men;  as  also  how  this 
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same  woA»  and  these  tuoiblingft  and  rollings^  cas 
conduce  to  make  them  virtuoua ;  for  tfctt  ia  what 
I  tmve  all  along  priacipallj  wanted  to  know.  For 
the  other  matteriij  you  shall  teach  me  as  occasun 
offers.  But  pray  remember^  Solon^  that  you  aM 
talking  to  a  foreigner;  by  which  I  mean^  tiiat 
your  alignments  must  be  neither  intricate  nor 
long ;  for  if  they  run  into  any  length,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  remember  the  beginning. — Solon.  You 
yourself^  Anacharsis^  will  be  better  able  to  judge 
when  I  become  obscure^  or  wander  idly  and  ua^ 
profitably  from  my  subject;  in  either  of  which 
eases  you  have  full  liberty  to  interrupt  me,  to  put 
in  what  you  please,  and  to  cut  me  short.  But  if  I 
shoot  neither  beyond  nor  beside  the  mark,  yon 
will  have  no  reason  to  object  to  the  length  of  my 
discourse*  This  is  the  constant  practice  of  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  takes  eogaiiMnee 
of  capital  causes.  For  when  the  judges  are  sitting 
on  the  hill  of  Mars  upon  any  trial,  relating  to 
murder,  wilful  maiming,  or  setting  fire  to  aa 
bouse,  the  parties  have  leave  to  plead>  and  speak 
by  turns,  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
themselves,  or  orators  whom  they  hire  to  plead  for 
them.  And  while  they  speak  to  the  purpose,  the 
court  suffers  and  hears  them  patiently.  But  if  any 
one  pretends  to  make  a  long  preamble  to  his 
speech,  with  a  view  of  inclining  the  judges  to  his 
cause  ;  or  attempts  to  raise'  compassion  or  aggra- 
vate  matters  from  any  circumstance  foreign  to  the 
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point  in  question  (a  practice  yery  frequent  amoi^ 
youthful  offators)  the  crier  going  to  bim^  Bilences 
him  forthwith^  not  suffering  him  to  trifle  with  the 
courts  or  invoWe  the  cause  in  words ;  that  the 
judges  may  have  nothing  before  them  but  the 
plain  and  naked  fact.     In  like  manner^  Anacbar- 
sis^  I  constitute  you  my  judge  upon  this  occasion; 
ai^reeably>  therefore,  to  the  practice  of  my  own 
court,  give  me  a  patient  hearings  or,  if  you  find 
me  playing  the  orator  upon  you^  command  me  si-- 
lence.    As  long  as  I  keep  strictly  to  my  subject^ 
there  will  be  no  harm  if  I  draw  out  my  discomse 
iofto  some  length,  for  we  are  not  now  conversing 
in  the  sun^  that  you  need  be  uneasy  should  I  be  a 
little  tedious.    This  shade  is  thick,  and  we  are  en* 
tirely  at  leisure. — Ana.  What  you  observe^  Solon^ 
is  very  right,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  ydu  for 
your  short  digression^  by  which  you  have  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  ptactice  of  the  Areopagus ; 
a  practice  truly  admirable^  and  becoming  upright 
judges  who  purpose  to  give  judgment  according 
to  truth.     But  now  to  the  other  matters :  and 
since  you  have  constituted  me  a  judge^  I  shall  in 
hearing  you  observe  the  method  followed  by  that 
court. — Solon.  It  is  necessary  in  Hie  first  place 
for  you  to  hear^  in  a  few  words^  what  we  under- 
stand by  a  city  and  citizens.   By  a  city  then  we  do 
not  mean  the  buildings,  the  walls>  the  temples^ 
and  the  harbours ;  all  these  we  look  upon  as  a 
kind  of  body,  stable  and  immoveable^  fitted  for  the 
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reception  of  the  iohalntants^  in  whom,  as  the  ani- 
matiog  soul^  we  place  the  whole  power  and  au- 
thoritj  of  fulfilling,  ordering,  commanding,  and 
preserving  every  thing.     Upon  this  persuasion  we 
take  care^  as  you  see,  of  the  body  of  the  citj,  to 
*  render  it  within  as  beautiful  as  may  be,  by  adorn- 
ing it  with  buildings  ;  and  to  secure  it,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  without,  by  walls  and  ramparts. 
But  our  first  and  principal  concern  is  how  to 
make  our  citizens  virtuous  in  mind  and  strong  in 
body ;  for  such  men  are  most  likely  to  live  de* 
cently  and  orderly  together  in  time  of  peace,  and 
in  war  to  guard  the  citj,  and  preserve  it  free  and 
happy.     The  care  of  them  in  their  infancy  is  left 
io  their  mothers,  their  nurses  and  tutors;  with 
directions  to  bring  them  up  and  instruct  them  in 
all  the  parts  of  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  education. 
But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  understand  what  is 
right  and  commendable^  when  a  sense  of  shame, 
bashftilness,  diffidence^  ifnd  a  love  of  virtue^  b^ns 
to  spring  in  their  minds ;  and  when  their  bodies 
are  become  sufficient  to  endure  toil  and  labour, 
their  joints  and   members  compact,   and  more 
firmly  knit  together,  they  are  then  taken  and  in- 
structed as  tp  their  minds  in  other  branches  of 
learning,  and  taught  in  another  manner  to  accus- 
tom their  bodies  to  hardships  and  fatigues.     For 
we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  U9  to  be,  either  in  mind  or  body^  those  things 
only  that  nature  made  us.    .Either  part  of  us 
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stands  in  need  of  discipline  and  instruction,  by 
means  of  which  the  good  that  is  in  us  may  be  ren- 
dered  much  better,  and  the  bad  amended  and  re* 
dressed.  An  example  of  our  proceeding  may  be 
taken  from  the  constant  practice  of  gardeners, 
wh6,  while  the  plants  are  low  and  tender,  cover 
and  fence  them  round,  to  keep  them  from  being 
injured  by  the  winds ;  but  when  their  stems  grow 
Urge  and  strong,  they  prune  away  their  superflui- 
ties, and  expose  them  to  be  shaken  and  agitated 
by  the  winds,  in  order  to  render  them  the  more 
fruitful  To  rouse  and  exercise  their  minds,  we 
b^iQ  with  teaching  them  music  and  arithmetic, 
to  form  their  letters  in  writing,  and  in  reading  to 
pronounce  them  clearly  and  exactly.  As  they  ad- 
vance, we  rehearse  to  them  the  sayings  of  wise 
men,  the  actions  of  former  times,  and  other  useful 
lessons,  dressed  out  in  metre,  that  they  may  the 
better  retain  them  in  their  memories.  By  this 
means,  hearing  perpetually  of  brave  and  virtuous 
actions,  they  are  incited  by  degrees,  and  provoked 
to  a  desire  of  imitating  diem,  that  their  names  in 
like  manner  may  be  sung  and  admired  by  poste- 
rity. In  which  kind  of  poetry  we  have  many 
pieces  written  by  Hesiod  and  Homer.  When  they 
now  draw  towards  an  age  fit  to  be  admitted  iiiio 
public  oflBices,  and  it  becomes  ^expedient  for  them 
to  think  of  concerning  themselves  with  the  affairs 
of  government — but  these  matters,  perhaps,  are 
foreign  to  my  purpose,  which  was  to  explain  the 
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inteotion  of  the  bodily  exercises  in  which  we  thiok- 
proper  to  employ  them^  and   not  those  of  the 
mind;  wherefore  I  impose  silence  upon  myself, 
without  waiting  for  the  crier,  or  the  orders  of  you 
my  judge;  who,  out  of  civility  and  respect,  as  I 
suppose,  sufler  me  to  go  on  prating  thus  idljr 
about    matters  nothing  to  the   purpose. — Ana. 
Tell  me,  Solon,  hath  the  court  of  the  Areopagus 
found  out  no  proper  punishment  for  those'  who 
pass  over  in  silence  such  things  that  are  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  ? — Solon.  I  cannot  guess 
why  you  ask  me  that  question. — Ana.  Because, 
emitting  to  acquaint  me  with  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  mind,  which  I  esteem  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  the  best  worth  hearing,  you  are  going 
to  relate  matters  of  much  less  importance^  bodily 
toils  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

Solon.  Calling  to  mind,  Anacharsis,  what  was 
said  at  the  b^inning  of  this  conyersation,  I  was 
not  willing  to  wander  from  my  subject,  lest  by 
saying  too  much  I  should  perplex  your  memory  ; 
but,  if  you  think  proper,  I  will  run  over  these 
matters  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  leaving  a 
more  exact  disquisition  of  them  to  another  oppor- 
tunity. In  order,  therefore,  to  give  their  minds 
a  proper  tone  and  harmony,  we  instruct  them  in 
our  laws;  which  being  written  in  a  large  and 
fair  character,  are  publicly  exposed  to  the  perusal 
of  eveiy  one,  who,  from  their  ordinances,  maj 
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learn  what  is  to  be  done^  and  what  to  be  avoided. 
We  then  introduce  them  into  the  societies  of 
good  and  worthy  men^  (such  as  we  call  sophists 
and  philosophers  J  from  whose  conversation  ihej 
learn  to  speak  pertinently  and  properly,  to  act 
fairly  and  justly^  to  live  together  like  fellow- 
citizens,  to  attempt  no  misbecoming  action^  to 
pursue  what  is  commendable^  and  to  refrain  from 
all  kinds  of  violence.  Besides  all  this,  we  carry 
them  for  their  instruction  into  the  public  theatres; 
where  in  the  fables,  both  of  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, are  set  before  them  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
former  limes ;  that  they  may  avoid  the  one  and 
emulate  the  other.  To  our  comic  writers  we 
allow  the  liberty  of  ridiculing  and  abusing  such 
citizens  as  they  know  to  be  guilty  of  any  base  or 
unworthy  action.  And  this  we  do  as  well  for 
their  own  sakes,  who  by  such  kind  of  reprimands 
may  be  made'  better,  as  for  the  many,  who  may 
be  warned  by  their  means  to  avoid  the  censure 
due  to  the  like  offences. — Ana.  I  have  seen  those 
same  tragedians  and  comedians,  as  you  call  them, 
Solon,  those  fellows  with  heavy  high-heeled  bus* 
kins,  and  robes  all  over  laced  with  gold ;  who 
wore  most  ridiculous  vizors,  with  monstrous 
gaping  mouths,  within  which  they  make  a  most 
horrid  bellowing,  and  strut  about  in  those  odd 
kind  of  shoes,  I  cannot  imagine  how,  without 
falling :  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  at  the  time 
when  you  celebrated  the  festival  of  Bacchus. 
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Your  comedians  ^ere  Bhorter^  not  moimtod  up  so 
high,  and  more  like  men ;  neither  did  they  roar 
•o  loud :  but  their  vizors  were  more  ridiculous^ 
and  set  the  whole  theatre  a  laughing.  Whereas, 
when  those  other  tall  fellows  appeared^  the  an* 
dience  listened  to  them  with  most  dismal  faces^ 
piijmg  them,  as  I  suppose,  for  dra^og  after 
them  those  monstrous  shackles. — SoUm.  It  was 
not  the  actors,  good  Anacharsis,  whom  they  com* 
miserated;  the  poet,  in  all  likelihood,  had  set 
before  them  some  old  melancholy  stoiy,  and  put 
into  the  mouths  of  his  tragedians  some  doleful 
speeches,  by  which  all  the  audience  was  moved  to 
tears.  You  observed,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time^ 
some  people  playing  upon  flutes,  and  others 
standing  in  a  circle,  and  singing ;  which  music 
and  songs,  Anacharsis,  are  by  no  means  useless ; 
for  all  these  things  tend  equally  to  whet  and  ani- 
mate the  minds  of  our  young  men,  and  make 
them  better.  As  to  our  manner  of  ezercisii^  their 
bodies,  which  you  seemed  desirous  of  knowing, 
it  is  this  :^—as  soon  as  their  bodies  are  become  a 
little  compact  and  firm,  we  strip  them  naked,  and 
accustom  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  open  air, 
familiarizing  them  with  all  seasons,  that  they  may 
neither  grow  uneasy  or  impatient  with  heat,  nor 
shrink  and  yield  to  the  extremity  of  cold :  after 
this  we  anoint  and  mollify  them  with  oil>  to  ren- 
der them  more  supple ;  it  being,  in  our  opinions^ 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  our  bodies,  while  ^bcj 
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yet  partake  of  life^  should  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  oily  ^hen  leather^  that  is  nothing  but  a  dead 
hid^  by  being  rubbed  and  softened  with  it^  be- 
comes more  tough  and  durable.     On  the  other 
haad^  contriving  various  kinds  of  exercises,  and 
appointing  masters  in  each  of  them^  we  cause  our 
young  men  to  learn^  some  of  them  the  exercise  of 
the  Caestus,  others  that  of  the  Pancratium^  that 
they  may  be  accustomed  to  endure  pain  and  toil ; 
to  brave  a  blow^  and  not  turn  their  backs  for  fear 
of  being  wounded  :  whence  there  arise  two  very 
considerable  advantages,  for  in  the  first  place  our 
youth  by  these  means  become  more  intrepid  and 
bold  in  danger^  and  less  careful  of  their  persons  ; 
and  are  in  the  next  place  rendered  more  healthy 
and  vigorous.     Those  who  are  instructed  in  the 
exercise  of  wrestling,  learn  from  thence  to  fall 
without  any  hnrt,  to   rise  nimbly^  to  push  and 
grapple  with  their  adversaries,  to  twist  and  turn 
them^  to  squeeze  them  till  they  are  almost  stran- 
gled, and  lift  them  from  the  ground.     Qualities 
that  without  doubt  have  their  uses ;  the  chief  of 
which  is,  that  their  bodies,  thus  kept  in  continual 
exercise,  become  more  robust  and  less  liable  to  be 
injured.     The  second  advantage,  and  that  no  in- 
considerable one,  is,  that  being  perfect  and  expert 
in  these  matters,  they  will  not  be  at  a  loss,  should 
they  ever  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them  in 
vmr.     For  it  is  evident  that  such  a  man,  if  he  be 
grappled  with  his  enemy,  will,  by  his  skill  in  trip- 
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ptDg,  more  readily  throw  him  down  ;  or  if  he  be 
fallen  himself,  will  know  how  to  rise  again  with 
great  ease  and  celeritj.     For  all  these  exercises, 
Anacharsis,  are  established  with  a  final  yiew  to 
that  contest,  which  is  decided  bj  the  sword ;  since 
through  their  means  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
shall  be  supplied  with  better  soldiers,  especiallj 
as  by  softening  their  naked  bodies,  and  inuring 
them  to  labour,  we  not  only  make  them  healthier 
and  stronger,  but  lighter  ulso  and  more  lithesome 
to  themseWes,  though  heavier  at  the  same  time, 
and  more  unwieldy  to  their  antagonists.     You 
guess  by  this  time,  I  do  not  question,  what  sort  of 
fellows  they  are  likely  to  prove  in  arms,  who  even 
naked  are  wont  to  strike  a  terror  into  their  ene* 
mies ;  whose  bodies  are  neither  overloaded  vrith 
flesh,  pallid  and  inactive,  nor  meagre,  white,  and 
livid,  like  those  of  women,  almost  putrified,  by 
being  kept  always  from  the  air ;  shivering,  apt 
with  the  least  motion  to  run  down  with  sweat> 
and  panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  an  helmet^ 
especially  if  the  sun  shine  hot,  as  he  does  at  pre* 
sent,  from  the  south.     Fine  soldiers  these  for  ser- 
vice, who  can  neither  endure  drought  nor  dust ; 
whom  the  sight  of  blood  throws  into  disorder ; 
and  who  die  away  with  fear  before  they  come 
within  the  reach  of  a  spear,  or  feel  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  !  whereas  our  tawny,  sun-burnt,  hard* 
favoured  youth,  that  seem  full  of  spirit,  vital  heat, 
and   manly  vigour,   have  their  bodies  in   such 
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proper  order^  as  on  the  one  hand  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  shrivelled^  nor  too  stuffed  or  heavy  on  the 
other ;  but  keeping  them  \?ithin  due  limits^  thej 
^aste  SLVfuyy  by  svireating,  all  superfluous  and  use* 
less  fleshy  and  strenuously  preserve^  without  the 
mixture  of  any  unsoundness^  whatever  conduces 
to  render  them  strong  and  active.  For  these  ex^ 
ercises  operate  upon  our  bodies  like  a  winnowing* 
fan  upon  corn ;  blowing  away  the  chaff  and  straw, 
and  separating,  cleaning,  and  heaping  up  the 
^ain ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they 
become  healthy,  and  able  to  go  through  a  great 
deal  of  labour  and  fatigue.  Besides,  that  such  a 
one  is  a  long  time  ere  he  begin  to  sweat,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  faint.  For,  to  return  once  more 
to  our  comparison  of  the  corn,  let  any  one  take 
fire  and  cast  it  into  the  grain,  and  into  the  chaff 
and  straw,  I  dare  say  the  latter  would  take  fire 
much  the  soonest ;  while  the  former  would  kindle 
by  degrees^  neither  producing  any  great  flame,  nor 
blazing  up  at  once,  but  burning  slowly  and  at 
bottom,  would  be  a  considerable  time  before  it 
was  all  consumed :  such  a  constitution  of  body, 
in  like  manner  attacked  by  any  toil  or  sickness> 
would  not  be  soon  affected  by  it,  or  easily  sub* 
dued :  the  inward  parts  bei|g  all  sound,  and  in 
good  condition,  and  the  outward  so  well  fortified 
against  all  attacks  of  that  kind,  as  not  easily  to 
receive  any  injury  from  the  assaults  either  of  cold, 
or  of  the  sun  himself.     And  as  to  their  enduring 
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hiiguit,  a  constant  stream  of  inward  warmth^  col- 
lected as  it  were  long  before^  and  kept  in  reserve 
against  a  necessary  occasion^  furnishes  them  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  ren- 
ders them  almost  indefatigable  :  for  their  hano^ 
previously  inured  themselves  to  toil  and  labour^ 
increases  instead  of  diminishing  their  strength  ; 
which  by  being  agitated^  constantly  grows  the 
faster.     Besides  all  thisj  we  exercise  our  youth  in 
runnings  accustoming  them  not  only  to  hold  out 
through  a  long  course,  but  to  perform  it  with  the 
utmost  expedition  ;  for  which  purpose  we  endea- 
vour to  make  them  light  and  nimble*     Ndther 
are  these  races   performed  upon  hard  or  solid 
ground,  but  in  a  deep  sand^  which  sliding  avray 
and  yielding  perpetually  to  the  treads  allows  them 
no  sure  footing,  either  to  rise  upon  their  feet^  or  io 
set  them  down  firmly.     They  are  exercised  also  in 
leaping  over  a  trench,  perhaps,  or  whatever  happens 
to  be  in  their  way ;  in  the  performing  of  whicb^ 
they  fill  their  hands  with  great  pieces  of  lead: 
after  this,  they  contend  with  each  other  in  dart- 
ing, and  trying  who  shall  cast  his  spear  the  far- 
thest«    You  saw  lying  in  the  gymnasuim  a  lump 
of  brass,  circular,  and  not  unlike  a  small  shicid, 
but  vnthout  a  hand|e  or  thong.     You  tried  to 
take  it  up,  and  found  it  very  weighty,  and  difficult 
to  be  laid  hold  of,  by  reason  of  its  smoothness ; 
tJue  they  toss  into  the  air,  and  try  who  shall 
throw  it  to  the  greatest  distance,  and  surpass  the 
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rest  of  his  competitors;  and  this  exercise liot  only 
strengtbens  the  shoulders^  but  gives  a  spring  and 
vigour  even  to  the  extreme  parts.  Now  as  to  the 
mud  and  sand^  which  at  first  appeared  to  you  sa 
mighty  ridiculous^  you  shall  hear^  Anacharsis, 
wherefore  they  are  spread  in  the  place  of  exercise. 
The  first  reason  is^  that  the  competitors  may  fall 
soft  and  without  danger  ;  who  mi^t  hurt  them^ 
selves  by  falling  upon  hard  ground.  The  next  is^ 
to  promote  that  slipperiness  occasioned  by  a  mix* 
tore  of  mud  and  sweaty  which  made  you  liken 
them  to  eeU,  and  which  is  neither  useless  nor  ri- 
diculous^ but  exceedingly  conducive^  on  the  con- 
trary^ to  render  them  strong  and  vigorous.  For 
under  these  circumstances  they  are  necessitated  to 
take  a  fast  and  firm  bold  of  one  another^  to  pre- 
vent their  slipping  away;  and  you  must  by  no 
means  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  lift  from  the 
ground  a  man  who  is  all  over  oiL  and  mud,  and 
sweaty  by  the  help  of  which  he  is  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  fall  and  glide  away  from  your  em« 
braces.  All  these  things^  as  I  said  before^  are  of 
use  in  war;  whether  it  be  necessary  to  take  up 
speedily  and  bear  out  of  the  battle  a  wounded 
friend,  or  seize  upon  an  enemy  and  carry  him  off 
in  your  arms :  for  this  reftson  the  exercises  we 
propose  to  them  are  always  carried  to  an  excess ; 
that,  having  been  accustomed  to  harder  things^ 
they  may  perform  easier  matters  with  less  diffi* 
culty.  The  sand  we  make  use  of  for  a  quite  dif- 
VOL,  II.  K  k 
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ferent  purpose,  namely,  to  take  away  the  slipperi- 
ness  occasioned  by  the  oil ;  for  as  in  the  mud 
they  are  practised  to  hold  fast  an  adversary,  as- 
sisted by  the  lubricity  of  his  body  to  escape ;  io 
the  sand  they  learn  to  get  away,  eyen  when  the^ 
are  so  strongly  and  so  firmly  held,  that  one  would 
think  it  almost  impossible  to  break  loose.  We 
receive  also  this  farther  benefit  from  the  sand ; 
for  being  thrown  over  our  bodies  when  they  are 
in  a  sweat,  it  not  only  prevents  immoderate  pers- 
piration, and  by  that  means  enables  us  io  hold 
out  the  longer,  but  keeps  us  also  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  winds  blowing  upon  us  while  our 
pores  are  open  ;  besides,  it  carries  away  with  it 
all  kind  of  filth,  and  renders  the  body  more  sleek 
and  shining.  And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  set 
before  you  one  of  your  white-skinned  fellows, 
that  has  always  lived  under  coyer,  and  any  one  of 
these  who  have  beea  bred  here  in  the  gymnasium, 
washing  off  his  mud  and  sand,  and  ask  you  which 
of  the  two  you  would  wish  to  resemble.  I  am 
confident  you  would  choose  at  first  sight,  without 
making  any  experiment  of  the  deeds  of  either  ; 
you  would  choose,  I  say,  without  a  moment's  he- 
sitation, that  compact  and  well-ordered  frame  of 
body,  ratlier  than  that  other  delicate  complexion, 
softened  and  melting  almost  with  luxury  and 
cockering,  and  looking  white,  as  well  from  the 
scarcity  of  blood,  as  from  its  retiring  all  to  the 
inward  parts. 
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These,  Anacharsis,  are  the  exercises  in  which  we 
educate  our  youth,  aud  by  the  means  of  which  we 
hope  to  make  them  strenuous  defenders  of  their 
country ;  under  whose  protection  we  oursdyes 
may  live  in  liberty,  get  the  better  of  our  enemies 
if  they  attack  us,  and  become  so  formidable  to 
our  neighbours  around,  that  they  may  all  stand  in 
awe  of  us,'  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  pay  us 
tribute.  In  peace  too  we  doubt  not  to  find 
them  the  better  for  our  instructions  ;  neither  in- 
clined to  emulate  one  another  in  base  and  shame- 
ful actions,  nor  through  the  want  of  employment 
turning  themselves  to  riot  and  debauch  :  these 
exercises  affording  them  continual  occupation^ 
and  filling  up  all  the  vacancies  both  of  their 
thoughts  and  time.  And  in  this,  Anacharsis, 
consists  the  public  good  and  happiness  of  a  state> 
to  have  its  youth  perpetually  busying  themselves 
in  useful  and  commendable  employments,  so  as  to 
be  equally  fitted  and  prepared  either  for  peace  or 
war. — Ana.  Therefore,  Solon,  when  your  enemies 
come  to  attack  you,  smearing  yourselves  over 
with  oil  and  sand,  you  march  forth  in  that  man- 
ner to  assault  them  with  your  fists ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly they  have  great  reason  to  be  afraid  and  run 
away,  lest,  as  they  stand  gaping,  you  may  chance 
to  fill  their  mouths  with  sand,  or  jumping  round 
them  you  may  get  upon  their  backs,  and  then 
twisting  your  legs  about  their  bellies,  choke 
them  with  placing  your  elbows  upon  their  throats 
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uoderneath  their  hdmets.  And  suppestng  thej 
should)  as  they  will  undoubtedly,  attack  you  wilb 
their  bows  and  spears^  those  weapons  can  have  no 
more  efect  upon  you  than  upon  so  many  stalnea, 
because  of  your  being  so  burnt  and  hatdened  in 
the  sun^  and  so  abounding  with  blood*  For  being 
neither  chaff  nor  straw^  you  will  not  he  soon  sns* 
cq>tible  of  a  wound  ;  and  if  you  shonM^  after  a 
considerable  time  and  with  ranch  difficulty^  be 
wounded)  it  must  be  a  deep  and  grievous  gaab 
indeed)  that  draws  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  blood 
upon  you.  Thi%  I  thinks  is  what  you  say^  unlesa 
I  entirely  mistake  your  ai^ument  Or^  perhaps, 
upon  such  an  occasion^  you  will  arm  yourselTea 
with  all  the  equipage  of  your  tragedians  and  co- 
medians ;  and^  if  you  go  forth  to  battle>  put  on 
their  grinning  head-pieces,  to  make  yonrsdlyes 
terrible  to  your  enemies,  and  scare  them  with 
youf  frightful  iaces.  And  pray  do  not  forget 
those  same  high-heeled  buskins,  which  will  prove 
very  light  for  you,  should  you  have  occasion  to 
ran  away.  Or  if  you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape  you, 
coming  after  them  with  such  mighty  strides* 
Consider  then,  Solon,  whether  all  these  pretty 
things  be  not  trifling  amusements,  fit  only  for 
such  young  fellows  as  love  idleness,  and  have  no* 
thing  better  to  do.  To  be  really  free  and  happy, 
you  stand  in  need  of  other  kinds  of  schools,  and 
of  the  only  true  exercise,  that  of  armf .     Neither 
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muit  this  contest  be  carried  on  in  sport  with  one 
aoether,  but  with  an  enemj,  where  danger  may 
teach  jou  courage.  Wherefore  laying  aside  your 
oil  and  9and^  instruct  your  young  men  in  the  raa*^ 
nagement  of  their  bows  and  javelins :  not  putting 
into  their  hands  such  light  darts  as  are  to  be  car- 
ried away  with  every  puff  of  wind ;  but  a  weighty 
qiear^  tikat  whiszes  as  it  flies^  or  a  stone  that  is  as 
much  as  they  can  lift ;  and  a  sword>  a  target  on 
their  left  arms^  a  breastplate^  and  a  helmet.  As 
you  now  are^  your  safety  seems  to  ine  owing  to 
the  favour  of  some  god>  who  has  saved  you  hi* 
therto  from  perishing  by  the  attack  of  a' few  light* 
armed  soldiers.  Should  I  now  drkw  the  Kttle 
sword  that  I  carry  h^e  at  my  g^rdle^  and  singly 
fidl  upon  all  your  young  fellows  there^  I  leave  you 
to  guess  whether  I  could  not  make  myself  mastar 
of  the  gymniuittm^  merely  by  shoutings  while  they 
would  all  scamper  away^  not  one  of  them  daring 
to  look  upon  a  naked  sword ;  and  I  in  the  mean 
time  should  die  with  laughing^  to  cce  them  creep* 
ing  round  the  statues^  hiding  behind  the  pillars^ 
weeping  aud  trembling.  Their  bodies  would  not 
then  appear  so  ruddy  as  you  see  them  at  presentj 
but  turn  pale^  and  take  a  tincture  from  their  fear* 
Such  afe  the  effects  of  your  profound  peace^  that 
you  cannot  stand  the  sight  even  of  the  plume  of 
an  hostile  helmet. — Solatu  The  Thracians^  Ana- 
obarsis^  who^  h^ded  by  Eumolpus^  made  war 
HpoD  us,  and  those  Amaaonian  hone  of  yours, 
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who  uoder  Ae  conduct  of  HippoKta  attacked 
our  city,  and  all  those  other  people  who  have 
tried  us  in  the  field,  never  spoke  of  us  in  tbia 
manner:   neither^    my  good  friend,   ou§^  you 
to  have  imagined  that  we  go  out  unarmed  to 
battle,  because  our  youth  perform  their  ezerciaea 
naked,  in  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  perfect,  we 
teach  them  the  management  of  their  arms  ;  and 
they  handle  them,  I  can  assure  you,  not  a  whit 
the  worse  for  having  learned  the  other. — Jfuu 
And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  school  in  which 
you  teach  the  exercise  of  arms  f  for  I  haye  seen 
nothing  like  it  in  the  city,  though  I  have  been  all 
over  it. — Solon.  But  if  you  continue  among  us 
for  any  time,  Anacharsis,  you  will  find  that  every 
man  is  well  furnished  with  arms,  which  we  make 
use  of  when  there  is  occasion,  as  well  helmets  as 
caparisons  and  horses,  and  horsemen  too ;  almost 
one  fourth  part  of  the  citizens  consisting  of  horse* 
men : — ^though  we  think  it  needless  in  time  of 
peace  always  to  carry  arms  and  wear  a  sword. 
On   the  contrary,    whoevet   is  discovered  with 
arms,  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  is  liable  to  be  fined.     You  Scythians,  in- 
deed, are  to  be  excused  for  going  always  armed, 
considering  that  you  not  only  dwell  in  ao  open 
country,  in  which  you  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
sudden  invasions  and  surprizes,  but  are  constantly 
at  war  with  one  another.     An  enemy,  before  you 
are  aware,  may  fall  upon  you  in  your  sleep,  drag 
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you  out  of  your  waggons^  and  cut  your  throats. 
Thus  your  mutual  distrust  of  one  another^  and 
your  not  living  together  under  any  certain  laws 
or  goyernment,  makes  it  necessary  for  you  always 
to  carry  arms^  that  they  may  always  be  in  rea- 
diness to  defend  you  in  case  of  an  attack. — Ana. 
You  deem  it^  therefore,  Solon^  quite  needless  to 
wear  a  sword  when  there  is  no  occasion^  and  are 
for  saving  your  arms,  lest  they  should  be  spoiled 
by  handling ;  for  which  reason  you  lay  them  up 
carefully  till  you  want  to  use  them  :   and  yet, 
without  being  compelled  to  it  by  any  urgent 
reason,  you  exercise  and  batter  the  bodies  of  your 
young  men,  exhaust  them  with  continual  sweat* 
ings,  and  prodigally  pour  into  the  dirt  and  sand 
that  strength  which  you  ought  to  husband  and 
reserve  against  a  necessary  occasion. — Solon.  You 
seem,  Anacharsis,  to  consider  bodily  strength  in 
the  same  light  as  you  do  wine,  or  water,  or  any 
other  liquid ;  and  to  be  afraid,  lest  in  the  agita* 
tion  of  these  exercises  it  should  leak  out  of  the 
vessel  imperceptibly,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  a 
hollow,  dry,  and  empty  body.     But  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise :    the  more  you  draw  it  off  in 
exercises,  the  faster  it  flows  in  ;  according  to  the 
fable  of  the  Hydra,  (if  you  have  ever  heard  it,) 
who  in  the  room  of  one  head  that  had  been  cut 
off,  had  always  two  others  immediately  sprouting 
up.    A  body,  indeed,  never  inured  to  labour,  nor 
braced  by  exercise,  and  that  has  not  a  suffioient 
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strength  of  constitutian^  wouM  quickly  be  iropaifed 
and  destroyed  by  foil.     Between  which  and  the 
former  there  is  the  same  diflerence  as  between  a  life 
and  a  lamp ;  the  former  is  kindled  and  mcreaeed, 
and  set  into  a  blaze^  by  the  same  blast  of  wind  by 
which  the  latter,  for  want  of  being  sustained  by 
a  due  supply  of  fuel^  is  soon  extinguished. — Ana, 
I  do  not  rightly  understand  you,  Solon  ;  your  ar- 
guments are  too  subtle,  and  require  a  more  ac- 
curate attention,  and  a  sharper  penetration  than 
I  am  master  of.     But  this  I  would  iain  know, 
what  is  the  reason  that  in  the  Olympic,  Isthmian, 
Pythian,  and  your  other  games,  at  which,  you 
tell  me,  there  is  always  a  great  concourse  c^ 
people  to  see  the  youth  perform  thdr  exercises, 
you  never  have  a  combat  of  armed   men;  but 
bring  them  there  naked,  for  the  spectators  to  see 
them  kicked  and  cuffed  about,  and  then  to  the 
conqueror  you  give  a  branch  of  laurel  or  wild 
oKve.    The  reason  why  you  do  this  h  certaidfy 
worth  knowing. — Solon.  We  imagine)  Anachar^ 
sis,  that  they  will  apply  tfaemsehct  with  mere 
eagerness  to  their  gymi^sti^  eafircises,  if  they  see 
those  who  excel  in  ibeA  h^ti^uNNl  upon  these 
occasions,  and  proclaimidcioil^iferors  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  Greece.  •  96^  the  same  reason,  as 
they  appear  there  nsfked;  they  take  care  that  tbey 
may  not  be  disgraced,  to  have  their  bodies  in 
good  order,  and  to  render  themselves  in  all  re- 
spects  worthy   of  the  victory :  neither  are  the 
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prizes^  as  I  said  before^  mean  and  trifling :  to  be 
applauded  bj  all  the  spectators,  to  be  distin^ 
guished  and  pointed  out,  i|s  a  man  that  has 
proved  himself  tlie  best  among  all  the  youth,  bis 
rivids,  is  surely  no  inconsiderable  revTard.    Hence 
also  many  of  the  spectators,  who  are  of  an  age 
proper  for  these  exercises,  and  whose  hearts  are 
not  a  little  animated  with  these  things,  return 
home  enamoured  of  toil  and  virtue.     And^  in- 
deed, Anacharsis,  if  you  take  out  of  human  life 
the  love  of  glory,  what  virtue  can  a  roan  expect 
to  find>  or  who  will  be  fond  of  performing  any 
splendid  action  ?    And  now  you  may  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  to  yourself,  what  sort  of  men 
they  are  likely  to  prove  in  arms,  and  fighting  for 
their  country,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
gods,  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  olive  or  a  lautd 
crown,  omtend  even  naked  with  so  much  eager* 
ness  for  the  victory.     What  would  you  say,  if 
you  beheld  the  battles  of  our  quails^  and  our  fight* 
ing  cocks,  and  the  no  small  earnestness  with 
which  we  attend  to  them.     You  would  laugh 
most  assuredly^   especially  when  you  were  in* 
formed  that  we  do  this  in  obedience  to  a  law,  by 
which  all  our  youth  are  ordered  to  be  pr^Mt, 
and  to  view  these  little  birds  maintaining  the 
battle  to  their  latest  gasp.     Neither  is  it  ridi^ 
culous,  cpnsidering  that  in  the  mean  while  there 
rteals    imperceptibly  iato  our  hearts  a  certeiit 
promptitude  to  face  danger,  that  we  may  not 
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shew  ourselves   less  generous  and   less   intrepid 
than  cocks,  and  yield  <he  victory  through  an  in- 
ability to  bear  wouiids,  and  toil,  and  hardships. 
But  far  b6  it  from  us  to  make  trial  of  our  youA 
in  arms,  and  see  them  wounding  one  atiotb^! 
for,  besides  that  it  is  barbarous  and  savage,  it 
vrouM  be  very  ill  husbandry  indeed  to  massacre 
thus  in  sport  our  best  men,  whose  valour  might 
better  be  employed  against  an  enemy.     But  since 
you  tell  me,  Anacharsis^  that  you  intend  to  travel 
over  all  Greece,  remember  when  you   come  to 
Lacedaemon,  not  to  laugh  at  the  Spartans,  nor 
conclude  that  they  are  labouring  in  vain,  when 
you  behold  them  in  the   theatre  fighting  and 
banging  one  another  for  a  ball ;  or  in  a  place  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  with  water,  dividing  them- 
selves into   two   battalions   and   attacking  each 
other  naked,  till  either  the  troops  of  Hercules  or 
those  of  Lycurgus  (for  so  those  two  battalions  are 
called)  drive  the  other  out  of  the  iaclomre,  or 
force  them  into  the  water.     After  which  there  is 
peace  between  them,  and  no  man  strikas  a  blow. 
But  more  particularly  have  a  care  of  laughing 
when  yon  see  the  dhildren  whipped  at  the  altar; 
Md  streaming  down  with  blood,  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers  b^ing  present  all  the  while,  and, 
I  instead  of  grieving  at  such  a  sight,  urging  their 

1  (hiidren  with  threats  to  bear  the  lashes,  beseech- 

ing tfaem^  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  against 
kb^  pain,  and  endure  their  miseries  with  courage. 
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lAiftd  indeed  many  have  dfod  uader  the  trial;  dui- 
daining  to  give  out  io  the  presence  of  tbei^  rela^ 
tioDs  virhile  they  InuLany  life  ieft^  and  to.sJi^^tr 
aoj  weakoess  for  thetr  bodies.  And  in  honour  of 
these  have  the  Spartans  erected  statues  at  the 
•public  charge.  Wherefore^  when  yod  see  all 
this^. conclude  not  that  thej  are  niad^  nor  say  ihat, 
witboutrany  necessity^  they  torment  thenuielves^ 
not  compelled  to  it  either  by  a  tyrannical  master 
or  an  enemy.  Lycurgus,  their  legislator^  could, 
without  doubt,  have  given  many  good  reasons 
why  he  chose  to  afflict  them  in  this  manner^  hav- 
ing no  intentions^  either  as  an  enemy,  or  out  of 
ill*wilb  to  waste  and  consume  their  youth.  His 
.design,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  render  those^  upon 
whom  was  to  depend  the  safety  of  their  country, 
as  hardy  and  brave  as  possible,  and  superior  to  all 
kinds,  of  evil.  And  certainly  you  yourself  may 
well  imagine,  without  being  told  it  by  Lycurgus, 
that  such  a  Spartan,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
taken  by  the  enemy  in  war,  would  never,  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  lash,  divulge  the  secrets  of 
his  country ;  but  smiling  would  endure  the  tor- 
ture, and  strive  with  the  executioner  which  should 
be  first  tired. — Ana.  Pray,  Solon,  wras  Lycurgus 
himself  scourged  in  his  younger  days,  or  did  he 
produce  these  pretty  youthful  inventions  of  his  at 
an  age  that  excluded  him  from  undergoing  them 
himself? — Solon.  He  framed  his  laws  in  bis  old 
ag^  after  bis  return  from  Crete,   where  he  had 
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letided  for  a  consideraUe  timej  baTtng  heard  that 
the  Cretans  were  goyerned  by  excellent  laws^ 
giten  them  by  Minos  the  son  of  Jupiter.-^-vtfno. 
Why  thenj  8olon«  do  not  yon  follow  the  example 
of  Lycurgus^  and  scourge  your  youth  ?  for  these 
are  wholesome  things,  and  worthy  your  imita* 
tion«-«iSofo».  Because,  Anacharsis,  the  exerciaes 
we  hate  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  of  our 
own  growth ;  and  we  do  not  think  fit  to  borrow 
from  strangers.*— ^fia.  That  is  not  the  reason;  the 
truth  is,  you  are  sensible  what  it  is  to  be  scourged 
naked,  with  your  hands  raised  up  dbove  yonr 
heady  and  that  without  any  benefit  accruing  from 
it,  either  to  yourself  or  your  country.  Wherefore^ 
if  I  should  happen  to  be  at  Sparta  at  the  time  of 
tiieir  performing  these  disciplines,  the  people,  I 
doubty  will  immediately  knock  me  on  the  head 
for  laughii^  at  those  fools,  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  whipped  like  a  parcel  of  knaves  and  thieves. 
And,  to  say  truth,  a  government  that  can  allow 
of  such  ridiculous  things,  stands  in  need  of  a  good 
dose  of  heUebore. — Solon.  Think  not,  however, 
my  good  friend,  because  you  plead  vrithout  an 
adversary,  of  prevailing  against  them  in  their  ab- 
sence, and  condemning  them  unheard.  You  will 
find  men  in  Sparta  able  to  reply  to  your  objec- 
tions, and  give  you  a  reasonable  account  of  thekr 
proceedings.  But  since  I  have  gone  through,  at 
your  request,  many  of  our  customs,  which,  how- 
ever, you  seem  not  entirely  to  approve,  it  cannet 
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sure  be  thought  unreaBonable^  if  I  desire  you^  in 
return^  to  explain  to  me  the  manner  in  which  jou 
Scythians  exercise  your  youth  ;  what  schools  you 
have  for  their  education^  and  how  you  make  them 
gfbod  and    valiant    men. — Ana.    Your  request, 
jSoloB^  i»  very  reasonal^ :  you  ^hall  have  an  ac^ 
count  of  our  Scythian  customs,  plain  and  simple 
ones,   perhaps,  and    very    much   differing   from 
yours  ;  for  we  do  not  so  much  as  strike  a  man  a 
blow  upon  the  face,  such  cowards  are  we.     But 
be  they  as  they  will,  you  shall  hear  them.     If  you 
please,  however,  we  will  adjourn  our  cdnversation 
till  to-morrow,  that  I  may  not  only  think  at  lei- 
sure upon  what  you  have  ^aid,  but  muster  up  in 
my  own  mind  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.     For  the 
present  let  us   finish  here,  for  it  grows  toward 
evening. 


From  what  is  set  forth  under  the  character  of 
Solon  in  the  preceding  dialogue,  the  reader  may 
perceive  with  what  view  the  founders  of  the 
Olympic  games  proposed  their  olive  chaplet  as  a 
reward  to  those  who  excelled  in  any  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises.  How  well  they  were  seconded 
by  the  l^islators  and  governors  ^f  the  several 
states  of  Greece,  may  be  collected  from  the  great 
honours,  privileges^. and  immunities  bestowed  on 
the  sacred  conquerors  in  their  respective  coun- 
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tries;   all  which  deaumslrate  the  high   opinion 
entertained  by  all  the  Grecians  of  the  utility  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises.     Of  this  Plato  himself 
was  so  sensible,  that  he  delivers  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  every   wellrconstituted   republic  ought,  by 
offering  prizes  to  the  conquerors,  to  enconrage  all 
such  exercises  as  tend  to  increase  the  strengtii  and 
agility  of  the  body,  as  highly  useful  in  war.   That 
such  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  will  easily  be  admitted;  and  that  the 
two  qualities  just  mentioned  were  very  proper  to 
be  cultivated  in  a  soldier,  will,  I  bdieve,  as  easily 
be  allowed  by  those  who  consider  the  manner  of 
fighting  practised  among  the  Grecians.   Their  ar* 
mies    for    many  ages  consisted    chiefly,   if  not 
wholly,  of  infantry ;  cavalry,  either  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  horses,  or  from  their  ignorance  in  ma* 
naging  them,. having  been  late  introduced  among 
them,  as  I  have   before  observed.     Their  arms 
were  swords  and  spears,  bows  and  slings  being 
not  of  general  use.     Hence  in  all  their  battles  the 
two  armies  came  always  to  a  close  engagement^ 
in  which  strength  and  agility  of  body  could  not 
but  be  greatly  serviceable  to  every  soldier  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  whole  army  in  general,  as  well 
for  offence  and  defence,  as  for  other  purposes ; 
such  as  seizing  on  an  enemy,  or  bearing  off  a 
wounded  friend,  expressly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
dialogue  of.  Lucian.     This  whole  majtter  is  set 
in   its  proper  light  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Sympo* 
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ftiacs/  or  Table  Talk ;  wbere^  in  answer  to  the 
question^  Which  was  the  most  ancient  of  the 
gymnastic  exercises  ?  started  by  some  of  the  com* 
pany,  be  observes,  that  as  they  were  all  originally 
copied  from  what  was  practised  in  war,  and  in- 
tended to  prepare  and  fit  men  for  it,  it  is  to  be 
concluded  that  boxing  was  the  first,  wrestling  the 
second,  and  running  the  last :  since  in  a  battle 
the  first  business  of  a  soldier  is  to  strike  and 
YfSLtd ;  the  next,  when  the  armies  come  to  a  closer 
engagement,  and  fight  hand  to  hand,  is  to  push 
and  throw  down  the  enemy ;  the  last,  to  pursue 
or  fly.  And  he  tells  us  at  <he  same  time,  that  the 
Thebans  were  said  io  have  been  indebted  to  their 
superior  skill  and  practice  in  the  art  of  wrestling, 
for  the  famous  victory  obtained  by  them  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  "at  Leuctra.  An  exercise  in 
which,  as  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the 
same  autlior,^  Epaiiikiondas,  as  soon  as  he  con- 
ceived the  generous  design  of  freeing  his  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  took  care  to  have  his 
fellow-citizens  well  instructed,  frequently  match- 
ing them  with  Spartans,  and  taking  occasion  from 
their  victories  in  the  gymnasiuih^  to  encourage 
them  not  to  dread  those  adversaries  in  the  field, 
whom  they  had  found  to  be  so  much  inferior  to 
them  in  strength. 

• 
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The  Greeks,  as  I  have  satd^  were  distributed 
into    several    petty    ind^ieDdent    states,    whose 
strength  and  security  depended  wholly  upon  the 
number  of  men  which^  upon  occasioa,  they  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field.    The  principal  object^ 
therefore,  of  every  government  was>  to  make  that 
number  as  large  as  possible.     To  this  end,  as  no 
one  was  exempted  from  serving  his  country  in 
war,  every  man  of  free  condition,  (for  slaves  were 
not  admitted  into  their  armies,  unless  on  very  eiL- 
traordinary  emeigencies,)  from  the  higiieat  to  the 
lowest^  vnis  from  his  youth  trained  up  io  such  a 
manner,  as  by  them  was  judged  most  conducive 
to  that  purpose ;  that  is^  in  learning  and  prac* 
tisiqg  the  gymnastic  exercises :  by  which^  though 
they  were  not  directly  instructed  in  the-manage* 
ment  of  their  arms,  yet  they  were  inured  to  toil^ 
and  rendered  hardy>  healthy,  vigorous^  and  active: 
qualities  which,  however  little  regarded  among  us 
at  present^  were,  by  the  wisest  men  among  the  Gre- 
cians, esteemed  absolutely  necessary  in  a  soldier. 
And,  indeedj  this  attention  to  the  rendering  of  the 
bodies  of  their  citizens  healthy  and  robust,  was 
by  some  of  them  carried  even  to  a  vicious  excess ; 
so  far  as  to  lead  them  to  n^lect  or  overlo<dL  some 
x>ther  matters,  of  at  least  equal,  if  act  superior 
importance   to  a  well-constituted  government; 
instances  of  which  might.easily  be  produced  from 
the  fapious  iustitutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  even 
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from  the  no  less  famous  commonwealth  of  Plato : 
in  both  which  many  absurdities,  indecencies,  and 
immoralities^  CYcn  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  were 
allowed  of^  merely  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  the 
state  with  a  race  of  strong  and  healthy  citizens. 

But  in  pursuing  this  point  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises^  esteemed  so  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
for  that  reason  so  cultivated  and  encouraged  in 
all  the  great  games  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  those 
celebrated  in  every  state  and  city^  the  Grecians  at 
length  fell  into  an  error^  into  which  many  states 
and  communities^  as  well  as  private  people^  both 
before  and  since^  have  fallen^  even  in  matters  of 
more  serious  concernment.  They  came  to  mis- 
take  the  means  for  the  end.  For  by  over-rating 
the  victories  obtained  in  the  gymnastic  exercises^ 
and  rewarding  the  conquerors  with  greater  ho- 
nours than  were  in  reason  due  to  them^  they  in 
time  caused  those  victories  to  be  considered,  by 
the  multitude  at  least,  as  the  final  objects  of  their 
ambition.  Whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  numbers 
among  them,  instead  of  being  made  good  soldiers, 
became  only  eminent  athletes ;  and  that  course  of 
education,  which  was  set  on  foot  with  a  view  of 
making  every  man  useful  to  his  country,  tended 
to  render  many  not  only  useless  on  those  occa- 
sions, in  which  the  exigences  of  the  common- 
wealth might  require  the  assistance  of  all  its 
members,  but  even  burthensome  to  the  public: 
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every  city  being,  if  not  by  law^  at  least  by  a  cus- 
tom, grown  in  length  of  time  equivalent  to  a  law, 
obliged  to  maintain  the  gymnastic  conquerors  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  this  was  not  the  onlj^ 
nor  the  heaviest  inconvenience  that  arose  from  the 
too  great  encouragement  given  to  the  athletes:  by 
which  term  I  understand  those  who  followed  and 
practised  the  gymnastic  exercises  as  a  science  and 
profession :  an  abuse  which  b^an  in  Greece  a 
little  before  the  times  of  Plato,  as  we  learn  from 
Galen/  who  every  where  inveighs  most  bitterly 
against  it :  insomuch  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
athletic"^  art  a  place  among  those  wUch  are 
styled  liberal,  and  even  refusea  it  the  honourable 
title  of  gymnastic  ;  a  title  in  which  some  people 
aflfected  to  dress  it  out.  The  reasons  of  the  in- 
dignation which  this  learned  physician  expresses 
against  tlie  athletes,  are  principally  founded  on 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  regimen  observed  by 
them,  many  of  which  he  enumerates;  and  con* 
eludes  all  with  saying,  that  mankind  ought  to 
bate  and  detest  a  profession,  the  excellency  of 
which  consists  only  in  disordering  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  body,  and  ruining  that  kind  of 
strength  and  vigour,  which  qualifies  a  man  to  be 
useful  to  his  country,  by  introducing  one  of  an- 
other kind,  which  can  only  tend  to  make  him  a 
burthen  to  it  He  adds,  that  upon  many  occasions 

c  Adllirasybul.  c.  88. 
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he  had  found  himself  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
some  athletes  of  eminence^  who  had  gained  several 
prizes :  this  sort  of  men^  continues  he,  not  being 
fit  to  undergo  either  the  fatigues  of  travelling  or 
those  of  war^  and  still  less  proper  for  civil  em- 
ploymentSj  or  the  toils  of  agriculture :  in  shorty 
neither  good  for  counsel  nor  execution. 

Euripides,  in  one  of  his  satirical  pieces,  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus/  speaks 
of  the  athletes  with  the  same  virulence  and  con- 
tempt :  and  Plutarch  compares  them  to  the  pil- 
lars of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  for  the  qualities  of 
their  minds,  as  for  those  of  their  bodies ;  and  in 
one  place'  he  confesses,  that  nothing  had  so  much' 
contributed  to  the  effeminacy  and  servility  of  the 
Greeks  as  this  abuse  of  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
which  had  rendered  them  unfit  for  military  duty, 
and  had  caused  them  to  prefer  the  qualities  of  an 
excellent  athlete  to  those  of  a  good  soldier. 

But  I  roust  here  repeat  what  I  hinted  at  in 
another  place,  on  occasion  of  a  passage  thiere 
cited  from  the  same  author,  in  his  Life  of  Philo- 
poemen,  that  this  heavy  charge  against  the  ath- 
letes falls  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  those 
who  exercised  themselves  in  the  Caestus  and  Pan- 
cratium, their  regimen  being  the  most  liable  to 

e  Deip.  1.  x.  c.  S.  f  De  Sanit  taenda. 
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all  the  pernicious  consequences  enumerated    bjr 
Galen^  and  the  most  opposite  to  tiiat  of  a  soldier. 

But  without  taking  into  the  account  all  the  in- 
conveniences just  now  insisted  on,  in  manj  a£ 
which  the  athletes  were  joint  sufferers  with  the 
state^  it  was  certainlj  a  considerable  prejudice  to 
the  public^  to  have  anj  number  of  men  called  off" 
from  their  own  occupations  and  affairs,  from  all 
duties^  civil  and  military,  from  commerce   and 
agriculture,  not  to  mention  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences^  to  the  practice  of  a  profession^ 
in  which^  to  arrive  at  any  perfection^  they  must 
consume  their  youths  their  healthy  and  fortune^ 
and  become  chargeable  to  their  friends  and  coun- 
tfy^   (over  which,  says  Laertius/  they  seem  by 
their  victories  to  triumph,  rather  than  over  their 
antagonists,)  and  by  which  they  contributed  to 
the  lowering  of  the  value  of  a  crown,  originally 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of  those  only,  who 
by  the  same  qualities,  which  entitled  them  to  it, 
were  rendered   serviceable  to   their  country:  a 
crown,  for  the  obtaining  of  which,  however  glori- 
ous and  sacred,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous 
spirit  might  well  disdain  to  enter  the  lists  with  a 
professed  prize-fighter.     And  by  these  means  were 
all  the  salutary  views  of  those,  who  first  instituted 
the  public  games,  in  great  measure  disappointed ; 
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and  the  benefits  naturally  growing  out  of  a  proper 
and  moderate  use  of  the  gymnastic  exercises^  con- 
verted into  mischiefs  by  the  intemperate  and  short- 
sighted folly  of  the  Greeks;  who,  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  Pindar,  neglecting  the  mark,  and 
aiming  to  throw  their  arrow  too  far,  over-strained 
and  broke  the  bow.  An  evil,  which  seems  to 
have  been  foreseen  and  provided  against  by  Solon 
and  Lycurgus,  the  wise  lawgivers  of  their  two 
greatest  commonwealths,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon. 
The  former  of  whom,  by  limiting  the  reward  of 
an  Olympic  conqueror  to  no  very  considerable 
sum,  endeavoured  to  check  the  immoderate  ardour 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  gymnastic  exercises ; 
and  the  latter  not  only  forbade  his  Spartans  to 
contend  in  the  caestus  and  pancratium  ;  but,  by 
rewarding  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
military  post  of  honour,  made  it  necessary  for 
those  who  aspired  to  the  olive  crown,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  obtaining  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  render  them  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  the 
honourable  rank  annexed  to  it 

V 

These  abuses,  however,  did  not  grow  up  all  at 
once ;  and  probably  did  not  arrive  at  the  vicious 
excess  above  described,  till  the  Grecians,  having 
been  first  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  lost,  together  with  their 
liberty,  every  sentiment  of  true  virtue  and  glory ; 
and  having  no  worthier  an  object  than  one  of  the 
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four  sacred  crowns  left  them  to  contend  for,  turned 
all  their  ambition  and  application  to  the  obtaining 
of  an  honour^  which  in  the  most  flourishing  pe- 
riods of  Grecian  liberty  and  glory  had  eyer  been 
r^;arded  with  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
authorities  above  cited,  and  the  reasons  before 
given,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  for  many 
ages  considered  as  beneficial  to  the  public ;  and 
so  undoubtedly  they  were,  while  they  were  kept 
within  due  bounds,  and  directed  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended;  in  which 
point  of  view  all  political  institutions,  systems  of 
religion  and  government,  and  the  prevaih'ng  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  any  people,  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  considered  by  every  one,  who  is  desi- 
rous of  searching  out  their  original  causes,  and 
drawing  any  advantages  from  the  wisdom  of  re- 
mote ages  and  distant  countries;  the  abuses  in 
any  of  these  being  generally  to  be  charged  upon 
the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  after-times ;  and 
never  to  be  urged  as  arguments  against  the  proper 
use,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  at  first  re- 
ceived, and  afterwards  continued  and  maintained. 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  point  out  some 
farther  advantages  of  a  civil  nature,  arising  from 
the  gymnastic  exercises  ;  one  of  which  was  hinted 
at  in  the  preceding  dialogue.  .This  is  the  employ- 
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ment  furnished  by  their  means  to  the  idle  of  all 
ages  and  conditions.  By  the  idle  I  do  not  mean 
the  indolent  and  slothful^  but  those  who,  either  on 
account  of  their  youths  or  for  other  reasons,  were 
uot  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  state ;  those, 
whom  a  competent  supply  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  exempted  from  labour  and  business ;  and 
those  whose  occupations  allowed  them  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  vacant  time.  Such  citizens, 
(and  of  such  there  is  always  too  large  a  number 
in  every  populous  and  wealthy  community,)  are 
always  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  a 
commonwealth;  which,  merely  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do,  they  are  too  apt  to  disturb  and  break 
by  riotous  and  factious  enormities.  To  these  the 
gymnasiums,  or  schools  of  exercise,  erected  in 
every  city,  and  furnished  with  masters,  &c.  at  the 
public  cost,  were  always  open ;  and  thither  they 
were  encouraged  and  invited  to  resort,  not  only 
from  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  fashion,  which 
had  made  the  learning  of  the  gymnastic  exercises 
a  part  even  of  a  liberal  education,  or  the  hopes  of 
attaining  one'  day  to  the  great  honours  and  re- 
wards bestowed  upon  the  conquerors  in  the  sa- 
cred games,  but  even  upon  the  score  of  amuse- 
ment and  health :  there  being  many  exercises 
taught  and  practised  in  those  schools,  which, 
though  not  admitted  into  the  public  games,  were 
nevertheless  of  great  and  frequent  use,  and  tended 
equally  with  those,  of  which  I  have  been  hitherto 
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speakings  io  render  the  bodies  of  the  practitioners 
healthy^  vigorous,  and  active.     These  were  the 
several  kinds  of  dances ;  some  or  other  of  which 
were  constantly  introduced  on  all  occasions  of 
festivity,  private  and  public^  as  marriages^  religi- 
ous festivals,  &c.  and  were  performed  by  a  chorus, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens.    Those 
calculated  principally  for  amusement  were  several 
sportsj  performed  with  balls  of  different  sizes.  Of 
all  whicb^  comprehended  likewise  under  the  general 
name  of  gymnastic^  the  curious  reader  may  find  a 
particular   account  in  three  pieces  written   by 
Mons.  Burette^  and  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  Mdtnoires  de  LUtdrature  de  VAcadimie  RoyaU 
des  Inscriptions,  &c.     Of  these  several  exercises 
the  physicians  likewise  took  advantage^  frequently 
prescribing  one  or  other  of  them  to  their  patients^ 
in  such  proportions  as  their  different  cases  re- 
quired ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Mercurialis  and  others. 
The  uses  indeed  last- mentioned  were  only  collate- 
ral^ neither   proceeding  by  direct  consequence 
from  the  games,  nor  immediately  relating  to  them. 
But  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  owed  the  great 
vogue  and  reputation  which  they  acquired  prin- 
cipally to  the  Olympic  games^  and  the  other  three 
institutions  of  the  same  kind ;  and  as  the  gymna- 
siums^ with  all  their  apparatus  of  masters  of  seve- 
ral sorts^  baths,  hot  and  cold,  opened  and  covered 
places  for  exercise,  &c.  were  originally  founded 
and  maintained,  with  a  view  of  preparing  the 
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ascetics  for  those  games^  we  may  very  fairly  place 
to  their  account  all  the  profit  accruing  to  the 
public  from  every  species  of  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises^ and  from  all  the  various  uses  of  the  gymna- 
sium ;  which  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  state  hospital,  where  that  great  branch  of  phy- 
sic^ called  prophylactic^  or  preventire^  so  much 
cnltivated  by  the  ancienti^  though  entirely  neg- 
lected by  the  modems^  was  practised  with  great 
success  on  all  the  members  that  compose  the  body 
politic ;  which,  by  the  r^imen  there  prescribed, 
not  only  found  its  natural  health,  vigogr,  and 
spirits  fortified  and  augmented,  but  was  kept 
from  falling  into  many  dangerous  maladies  pro- 
ceeding from  idleness  and  lu&ury,  those  morbid 
principles  of  political,  as  well  as  natural  corrup- 
tion and  dissolution. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  another  point  of 
no 'small  importance ;  namely,  the  temperance 
and  sobriety,  which  all,  who  aimed  at  any  eminent 
proficiency  in  the  gymnastic  exercises^  were  ne- 
cessitated to  observe.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Horace  in  these  verses  : 

Qui  stndet  optatam  eursu  contingere  melam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer»  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino."* 


h  Art  Poet.  ter.  419. 
VOL.  II.  N  n 
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A  youth,  who  hopes  th*  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 
A\i  arts  most  try,  and  ev*ry  toil  sustain  ; 
Th*  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove. 
And  shun  the  weak  ning  joys  of  wine  and  love. 

Francis. 

And  to  this  St.  Pkul  alludes^  in  bis  first  epistle  Co 
the  Corinthians/  (in  whose  territory,  and  under 
whose  direction^  the  Isthmian  games  were  cele- 
bratedj)  in  the  following  passage :    ^'  Know  ye 
^'  not  that  they  who  run  in  the  stadium,  or  foot- 
'^  race,  run  all,  and  yet  but  one  receiyeth  the 
^'  prize  ?  so  run,  therefore,  that  ye  may  obtain. — 
"  Moreover,  every  one  that  contendeth  in   the 
'^  games,  (tA^  is  i  AymviKifuyp^)  is  temperate  in  all 
''  things.     They  indeed,  that  they  may  obtain  a 
^'  corruptible  crown ;  but  we^  an  incorruptible. — 
*^  Wherefore  I  for  my  part  so  run,  as  not  to  pass^ 
''  undistinguished  (tSg  o6x  i3viX»c)  so  fight  (mxrevm) 
*'  not  as  beating  the  air,  (i.  e.  practisii^  in  a 
'*  feigned  combat,  without  an  adversary)  but  I 
"  bruise  and   mortify   my  body  (JntfmS^m)    and 
*'  bring  it  under  subjection,   lest  after  having 
*'  served  as  a  herald  (nfipviag)  to  others  (by  intro- 
'^  ducing  them  into  the  Christian  stadium)  I  niy« 
'^  self  should  come  off*  without  honour  and  appro- 
"  bation  {iiSmiJtAc  yivw/xai/')     Though  there  are 

i  C.  ix.  ver.  84.  of  the  games,  and  of  a  great  num. 

k  MC  oifK  A^Xmc  may  also  sig-  ber  of  spectators.    Bat  this,  as 

niiy  in  this  place,  as  If  I  was  not  well  as  other  parts  of  my  tnuuU- 

mn$eeHj  not  mofciwt'grf,  1.  e.  as  if  I  ti<m  Of  this  passage,  I  submit  to 

was  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  the  more  learned  reader. 
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but  two  expressions  in  this  passage  that  relate  to 
the  point  in  question,  yet  h  thought  proper  to 
translate  the  whole^  that  I  might  shew  and  ex- 
plain the  several  allusions  to  the  games,  here  made 
use  of  by  St.  Paul ;  and  make  the  reader  under- 
stand the  full  force  of  the  argument  urged  by  him 
upon  the  Corinthian  converts,  to  incite  them  to 
the  practice  of  those  virtues,  which  (he  tells  them) 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  everlasting 
glory ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  fading  and 
perishable  crown,  were  practised  by  their  unbe* 
lieving  brethren. 

To  what  a  degree  of  strictness  these  latter  car- 
ried their  temperance  and  continency  of  all  kinds, 
with  regard  especially  to  the  two  pleasures  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  women  and  wine,  may  be  seen 
in  many  instances  collected  by  Faber/  to  whom  I 
refer  the  reader:  and  how  much  those  virtues  may 
be  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  their  bodies  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
minds)  may  easily  be  conjectured,  from  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  effects  occasioned  by^ 
their  contrary  vices ;  of  which  every  one's  expe- 
rience cannot  fail  of  suggesting  to  him  but  too 
many  examples  among  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  in  this  debauched  and  luxurious  age. 

1  Agon.  lib.  iiu  c.  4. 
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But  a8  this  strict  temperaaee  was  Decessary 
only  to  those  who  were  ambitious  of  excdliof^  io 
the  gymnastic  e&ercises,  so  it  may  be  imagined  to 
have  been  observed  by  a  very  small  number ;  but 
if  it  be  remembered,  that  besides  the  four  sacred 
games  so  often  mentioned,  there  were  others,  al- 
most innumerable!  of  the  same  nature,  celebrated 
in  every  Grecian  town  and  city,  in  which  the 
prizes  were  jome  of  them  lucrative,  and  all  of 
them  honourable,  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  number  of  those,  who  aspired  to 
the  honour  of  a  victory  in  any  of  these  games, 
were  pretty  considerable;  especially  before  the 
athletic  art  came  to  be  embraced  and  followed  as 
a  profession :  consequently  many  people  in  every 
Grecian  state  were  for  many  ages  kept  sober,  tem- 
perate, and  chaste,  at  least  to  a  certain  d^ree,  by 
the  mere  influence  of  an  ambition ;  which  through 
the  encouragement  of  the  public^  and  by  the  vari- 
ous means  of  gratifying  it^  offered  to  people  even 
of  the  lowest  condition,  may  not  unreasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  almost  universal :.  and  thb 
could  hardly  fail  of  rendering  those  virtues  fashi* 
onable,  and  thereby  recommending  tliem  to  the 
practice  of  all  those^  who  seek  for  no  other  nile 
of  life  but  the  example  of  others*     It  may  not  in- 
deed be  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  exactly  to 
determine  how  far  this  influence  operated  ;  and  I 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  by  some  people,  to  haye 
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givea  it  a  larger  sphere  of  actiou^  than  either 
reason  or  history  will  justify.  All  therefore  that 
I  shall  at  present  insist  upon  is,  that  the  gymnas- 
tic exercises^  from  the  several  causes  above  as- 
signed^ must  have  had  a  considerable  effisct  upon 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Greeli^s^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  extensiveness  and  care^  with 
which  they  were  cultivated  and  encouraged. 

As  a  farther  discouragement  to  vice  and  immo- 
ralityj  the  reader  n^ay  be  pleased  to  recollect^  that 
no  one,  who  was  guilty  of  any  flagrant  or  notori- 
ous crime,  or  was  depraved  in  his  morals^  could 
be  admitted  to  contend  for  the  Olympic  crown^ 
however  otherwise  well  qualified  to  obtain  it.  To 
this  end  every  candidate^  at  the  opening  of  the 
games,  was  conducted  along  the  stadium  by  a 
herald,  who  with  a  loud  voice  demanded^  whether 
there  was  any  person  in  all  that  numerous  assem- 
bly^ who  could  accuse  such  a  one  (naming  bis 
na^me^  &c.)  of  any  crime  P  or  charge  him  with 
leading  a  profligate  and  vicious  life?  Neither  was 
it  sufficient  for  the  candidate  himself  to  have  a 
character  free  from  any  gross  and  scandalous  im- 
putation^ unless  he  could  also  in  some  particular 
points  clear  those  of  his  parents  and  ancestors^  by 
shewing  there  was  no  bastardy  nor  adultery  in  his 
lineage^  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  section. 
The  sanctity  of  the  Olympic  gam^s^  considered  as 
a  religious  festival^  undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to 
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this  strict  inquiry  iato  the  characters   of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  contend  in  them :  and  in 
this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  probable 
the  example  set  by  the  Eleans,  was  followed  by 
'the  superintendents  of  the  Pythian,  Isthmian^  and 
Neroean  games,  all  which  were  esteemed  in  like 
manner  sacred.     And  so  indeed  were   all    the 
games,  those  at  least  that  were  celebrated  at  cer- 
tain and  stated  periods,  throughout  Greece ;  of 
which  the  number  was  very  considerable,  though 
the  title  of  sacred  seems  to  have  been  appropriated 
by  way  of  eminence  to  the  four  above-mentioned. 
Now,  if  it  be  supposed  (and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  supposed)  that  every  man  of  an  in- 
famous and  vicious  character  was,  ui)on  that  ac- 
count, excluded  as  a  profane  person,  from  con- 
tending in  any  of  these  games,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  were  founded  in  religion,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  these  institutions  could  not  but  have 
cliecked,  in  some  degree,  and  for  some  iimej  the 
growth  of  vice  and  immorality  among  the  Gre- 
cians ;  weeds  so  natural  to  the  human  soil,  that  it 
requires  the  greatest  attention,  and  the  utmost 
force  of  culture,  that  is,  not  only  good  laws,  but 
a  strict  and  diligent  execution  of  those  laws,  to 
keep  them  under.     The  laws  of  the  Olympic  in- 
stitution were  good,  by  which  I  mean,  were  cal- 
culated for  the  service  of  the  public.    And  if  they 
failed  of  their  proper  effects  for  want  of  having 
been  duly  executed,  we  are  not  to  regard  and 
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censure  them  a9  useless^  till  we  cao  find  a  country 
or  a  society^  in  which  the  administration  of  the 
laws  comes  up  to  the  intention  of  the  legislator. 

I  have  here  purposely  omitted  saying  any  thing 
of  the  equestrian  games,  having  in  those  sections, 
which  treat  of  the  horse-races,  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  utility  of  that  part  of  the  Olympic 
institution,  by  shewing  that  it  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  breed  and  management  of  horses ; 
of  which  noble  and  useful  animal  there  was  for 
many  ages  a  great  scarcity  in  Greece.  What 
success  it  met  with  may  in  some  measure  be  col- 
lected from  some  instances  produced  above,  of  the 
great  number  of  chariots  contending  at  one  time 
in  the  Olympic  hippodrome.  Whether  the  eques- 
trian candidates  were  subjected  to  the  public  in- 
quiry into  their  characters,  mentioned  above,  I 
cannot  positively  say,  though  I  think  it  most  pro- 
bable  that  they  were:  since  the  reasons  taken 
from  the  sanctity  of  that  religious  festival  affect 
them  equally  with  the  gymnastic  candidates.  But 
tliis  point  I  shall  leave  with  the  reader ;  and  now, 
having  shewn  how  much  vice  in  general,  as  well 
as  what  particular  species  of  it,  was  checked  and 
discountenanced  by  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
by  some  laws  of  the  Olympic  institution,  I  shall 
proceed  to  point  out  what  virtues,  or  what  prin- 
ciples of  virtue^  were  encouraged  and  inculcated 
by  others.   In  enumerating  these,  I  shall  pass  over 
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such  as  properly  belong  to  tbe  gjmnastic  exercises, 
and  of  which  sufficient  notice  hath  been  already 
taken,  such  as  temperance,  fortitude,  patience^ 
&c.  and  confine  myself  to  speak  of  those  only, 
which  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  love 
of  glory,  which  (to  use  the  words  of  Solon  in  the 
forgoing  dialogue)  if  you  take  away  out  of 
human  life,  what  yirtue  shall  we  have  left  among 
us  ?  and  who  will  be  ambitious  of  performing  any 
splendid  action  ?  How  powerful  an  incentive  the 
love  of  glory  is  to  all  generous  and  noble  deeds,  is 
sensibly  experienced  by  great  and  ingenuous  minds, 
and  may  easily  be  evinced  by  numberless  instances 
in  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans': 
among  whom,  as  glory  was  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  reward  of  all  virtue,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, so  was  the  sense  and  love  of  glory  perpetu- 
ally stimulated  and  inflamed  in  the  breasts  of  men 
of  all  orders  and  degrees,  by  many  marks  of  ho- 
nour bestowed  on  the  deserving;  such  as  the 
several  military  crowns,  supplications,  ovations, 
triumphs,  statues,  medals,  &c.  among  the  Romans: 
and  among  the  Grecians,  statues,  inscriptions, 
crowns,  sometimes  of  gold,  with  many  other  testi- 
monies of  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the 
public,  difiering  according  to  the  different  cus- 
toms, or  genius,  of  each  particular  state*     Of  the 
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same  kind  v^as  the  Olympic  olive^  the  Pythian 
laurel,  ftc.  which,  having  no  intrinsic  yalue  in 
themselves,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  conquerors, 
but  merely  as  emblems  and  evidences  of  their  vic- 
tories, and  as  such  entitling  them  to  the  esteem 
and  applauses  of  their  countcymen«  By  the  mean- 
ness of  these  prizes,  therefore,  were  the  Grecians 
given  to  understand,  that  praise  and  glory  were 
the  proper  recompences  of  worthy  actions.  A 
doctrine  indeed  which  great  and  worthy  minds 
alone  can  perceive,  by  the  inward  light  of  their 
own  native  virtue;  but  which,  by  the  force  of 
education  and  example,'  may  be  inculcated  into 
narrow  and  groveling  spirits,  till  by  degrees  it 
becomes  the  favourite  sentiment  even  of  a  whole 
people ;  and  men  of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  pro- 
fessions,  from  the  king  to  the  lowest  servant,  and 
the  most  inconsiderable  subject  of  the  state,  shall 
think  themiselves  well  paid  for  any  service  done 
the  public  (and  even  the  meanest  in  some  shape  or 
other  may  be  serviceable  to  the  public)  by  any 
mark  of  honour  bestowed  upon  them  on  that  ac- 
count. A  recbmpence  so  cheap,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  so  efficacious,  and  so  productive  of  ex- 
cellencies of  all  kinds,  that  they,  who  neglect  to 
make  use  of  it  in  the  administration  of  a  common- 
wealth, may  well  be  supposed  to  have  no  sense  of 
|t  themselves ;  to  know  little  of  the  true  arts  and 
ends  of  government,  and  not  to  deserve  to  be  en- 
trusted with  it. 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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I  shall  eoDcIude  this  artick  with  a 
from  Herodotiis^""  who  in  his  History  of  tke  fa- 
mous EUpeditioQ  of  Xerxes  against  the  Grecians^ 
relates  the  foUowiog  incident^  wbieh  happ^ied 
whoi  that  mighty  king,  attended  by  millions^  was 
now  far  advanced  into  Greece. 

"  Some  Arcadian  fugitives^  being  in  great  waat 
^'  of  proYiaions^  came  to  oflfer  their  services  to  the 
^'  king,  and  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  were 
''  interrogated  by  the  Persians,  and  particulaily 
'^  by  one  person ;  who,  among  other  questions, 
**  asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were  then  doing? 
''  To  which  they  answered,  that  the  Greeks  weie 
^'  at  that  time  odebrating  the  Olympic  fissti? a>, 
^'  and  eaibibitiag  a  spectacle  of  gymnastic  and 
y  equesirian  games.  Beiag  again  asked.  What 
*'  was  the  prise  for  which  the  several  antagonists 
'^  contended?  they  replied,  a  ehaplet  of  wild 
*^  oliTe*  Upon  whicb  Tigiunes,  the  son  of  Arta« 
^'  banus,  broke  out  into  an  exclamation,  which, 
^'  though  interpfeted  by  the  king  as  the  eflfest  of 
*^  cowardice,  was  c^tainly  an  indication  of  a 
''  brave  and  generous  mind.  For  hearing  that  the 
^^  prise  ooofanded  for  by  the  Grecians  was  a  chap- 
*'  let,  and  not  aay  pecuniary  reward,  he  could  no 
^  longer  keep  silence,  but  in  the  hearing  of  all 
'^the  Persiaas  said>  Alas»  Mardonius!  against 
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'^  what  kind  of  men  have  you  led  tu  here  to  fight  1 
^*  men,  who  engage  in  a  contest  with  each  other^ 
''  not  for  gold  and  silver^  but  only  for  a  superid** 
*'  rity  of  virtue  and  glory  !'* 

Another  great  motive  to  virtuouB  and  noble  ac- 
tions, fluggested  to  the  candidates  for  the  Olympic 
olive,  and  through  them  recommended  to  all  the 
Grecians,  was  a  due  r^ard  to  the  reputation  of 
their  families  and  countries.    This  was  intimated 
by  the  custom  of  joining  to  the  name  of  the  can« 
didate,  both  before  the  contest  and  after  the  vic^ 
toiy,  the  name  of  his  father,  together  with  that  of 
the  city  or  country  where  he  was  born>  or  to 
which  he  at  that  time  belonged.     By  which  cus«> 
torn  the  close  union  and  connexion,  which  nature 
and  reason  bad  made  between  a  son  and  father,  a 
citizen  and  the  state,  was,  as  it  were,  ratified  and 
declared  by  the  authority  and  voice  of  the  public ; 
and  every  man  was  taught  to  consider  himself, 
not  as  a  single  and  independent  individual,  but  as 
making  part  of  a  family  and  society ;  to  whom,  as 
participating  in  some  measure  of  bis  glory  or  dis« 
grace,  he  was  accountable  for  his  good  or  bad  de-* 
meanour.     That  the  consideration  just  mentioned 
is  capable  of  operating  very  powerfolly,  both  in 
restraining  men  from  infamous  actions  and  ex« 
citing  them  to  good,  needs  not  here  be  proved.— ^ 
The  force  of  it  is  felt  and  understood  by  all,  and 
firequently  urged  as  a  topic  eithar  of  encourage* 
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meat  or  dehortation,  eyen  in  comnioli  and  ordi- 
nary life ;  in  which^  if  it  is  of  anj  efficacy^  as  it 
often  is,  it  ought  surely  to  affect^  in  a  much 
stronger  manner^  all  persons  of  a  noble  and  illus- 
trious parentage^  and  all  the  members  of  any  city^ 
society^  or  kingdom^  that  make  a  considerable  fi- 
gure in  the  eyes  of  mankind^  especially  on  great 
and  public  occasions :  as  in  a  battle^  for  instance^ 
in  which  eyeiy  individual  ought  to  remember  that 
the  honour  of  his  country^  as  well  as  his  own  in 
particular^  that  of  his  family^  or  of  ihe  corps  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  interested  in  his  behaviour; 
the  glory  of  a  victory,  and  the  disgrace  of  a  de- 
feat^  being  generally  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  the  valour  or  cowardice  of  a 
people  too  often  measured  by  that  of  their  troops^ 
who  in  those  cases  are  looked  upon  as  thdr  repfe*> 
sentatives. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance^  ia  which  a 
single  man,  though  not  acting  in  any  public  cha- 
racter^ may  yet  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  honour 
or  discredit  to  his  country :  and  this  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  man  travelling  into  foreign  na« 
tions ;  where,  though  himself  and  hi^  family  may 
happen  both  to  be  equally  unknown^  his  countiy 
may  not.  In  this  case  he  will  be  considered  only 
in  a  national  lights  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  a  ge* 
neral  character  of  his  countrymen  will  be  formed, 
from  the  specimen  he  is  supposed  to  give  of  it  in 
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his  particular  manners  and  behaviour.  In  this 
situation  many  of  the  candidates^  those  especially 
who  came  from  remote  Grecian  colonies  settled  in 
Asia,  Afric^  Macedonia^  Sicily,  &c.  must  in  some 
sort  have  appeared  in  the  Olympic  stadium  ; 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  public 
theatre^  where  every  private  Grecian  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  producing  and  signalizing  him- 
self^ and  his  own  particular  city,  town,  and  fa* 
mily^  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece.  From  whence^ 
though  neither  of  them  should  have  gained  any 
other  immediate  advantage,  besides  that  of  being 
drawn  out  of  obscurity,  and  made  known  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren,  yet  a  foundation  was  here 
laid  for  many  more  ;  a  spirit  of  emulation,  a  sense 
of  glory^  and  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  public^ 
which  is  always  increased  by  every  new  accession 
of  reputation  acquired  to  it^  were  infused  into  all 
the  members  of  the  community :  who  rejoicing 
with  their  fellow-citizen  on  these  occasions^  and 
bestowing  upon  him  public  marks  of  distinction^ 
both  felt  and  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  that 
the  glory  of  any  one  member  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  whole  body ;  and  were  thereby 
taught  insensibly  to  r^ard,  in  all  their  actions^ 
the  dignity  and  service  of  the  state.  A  principle^ 
to  which  in  conjunction  with  the  love  of  glory> 
spoken  to  in  the  foregoing  article,  may  princi- 
pally be  ascribed  all  the  virtue^  valour,  wisdom^ 
with  many  excellencies  of  an  inferior  kind^  which 
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adora  aod  dignify  the  Greek  and  Roman  name. 
By  both  yirhich  people^  but  more  generally  by  the 
former^  were  these  two  great  principles,  so  fruitful 
in  merit  of  all  sorts,  cultiTated  with  the  utmoat 
diligence  and  care,  and  by  many  various  methods 
disseminated  throughout  all  orders  and  professions 
of  men. 

Concord  and  union  among  themselves  was  also 
plainly  insinuated,  and  stroi^ly  recommended  to 
all  the  different  people  of  Greece,  by  another  law 
of  the  Olympic  games;  that  I  mean,  by  which  all, 
who  were  not  of  Greek  extraction,  were  excluded 
from  contending  in  them.  By  this  law  they  were 
reminded  of  their  being  brethren,  and  incorporated 
as  it  were  into  one  nation,  under  one  common 
name.  Had  due  attention  been  paid  to  this  wise 
and  politic  ordinance,  under  the  sanction  of  which 
they  were  invited  to  meet  together  every  fifth 
year,  in  order  to  join  in  sacrificing  to  one  and  the 
same  deity,  the  common  father  and  protector  (tf 
the  whole  Grecian  name  ;  and  in  celebrating 
games^  in  which  all  Grecians,  and  only  Grecians, 
were  equally  admitted  to  contend,  for  a  crowfi 
equally  reverenced  by  them  all :  to  this  ordinance 
I  say,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  band 
of  union,  had  due  attention  been  paid  by  the  se- 
veral states  into  which  the  Grecians  were  distri- 
buted^ they  need  not  have  dreaded  either  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth  or  the  Persian  monarchy; 
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the  Utter  of  which  was  checked  and  humbled 
more  than  once,  and  at  length  entirely  subdued  bj 
no  very  considerable  part  of  the  Grecian  body ; 
and  the  former  preyailed  over  them  more  by  means 
of  the  intestine  feuds  and  diyisions,  which  had  for 
many  ages  weakened  and  disjointed  the  forces  of 
Greece^  than  from  their  own  intrinsic  strength^  or 
firom  any  superiority  either  in  valour  or  in  military 
skilly  which  the  Romans  possessed  over  their  Gre* 
eian  antagonists.     But  what  avail  the  most  salu* 
tary  laws^  or  the  best^framed  systems  of  govern* 
ment^  without  a  sufficient  authority  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  one^  and  to  keep  together  the 
several  parts  of  the  other^  to  give  each  its  proper 
motion^  and  to  make  them  all  concur  in  one 
operation^   and   mutually  unite  their  forces  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  common  cause  ?    This 
was  always  wanting  to  the  Greeks,  who  never  but 
once^  as  I  can  remember^  acted  in  concert  under 
the  direction  of  a  single  person ;  and  that  was  in 
their  very  early  times,  when  they  lived  not  in  com- 
monwealths, but  under  limited  monarchies^  I  mean 
in  their  expedition  against  the  city  of  Troy^  under 
Agamemnon,  who  seems  to  have  been  invested 
vnth  no  other  powers,  but  such  as  were  barely  ncn 
cessary  for  the  general  of  an  army ;  and  to  have 
been  raised  to  that  authority,  chiefly  on  account 
of  bis  being  principally  concerned  in  a  war  un- 
dertaken solely  to  revenge  an  injury  done  to  his 
family  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Menelaus.    In 
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the  Persian  war,  indeed^  the  chief  command^  bath 
bj  land  and  sea^  was  yielded  to  the  Lacedaemc^- 
nians,  whose  pretensions  to  it  were  founded  more 
upon  their  own  pride,  and  submitted  to  rather 
from  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  times,  than  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  their  republic.     The 
Athenians,  who  had  as  good,  and  perhaps  a  better 
claim  to  it,  acquiesced  for  that  time  under  the 
superiority  thus  allowed  to  Sparta;  and  to  this 
they  were  induced  by  a  generous  concern  for  the 
common  liberty  of  Greece^  for  which,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  always  shewed  a  more  disinterested 
regard  than  their  rivals  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and 
upon  that  occasion  contributed  more  to  preserve 
it.     But  no  sooner  were  the  Persians  driven  out 
of  Greece,  and  Athens  a  little  recovered  from  the 
ruinous  condition  to  which  that  war  had  reduced 
her,  than  almost  all  the  little  states  of  Greece^ 
properly  so  called,  fell  into  a  civil  war,  occasioned 
by  a  dispute  between  those  two  powerful  republics 
for  dominion  and   sovereignty ;    which,  had  it 
been  originally  lodged  in  either,  or  in  one  single 
person,  and  limited  by  just  and  equal  laws,  might 
not  only  have  guarded  the  liberties  of  Greece 
against  any  foreign  invader,  but  even  have  ex- 
tended their  empire  farther  than  it  was  carried  by 
the  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  such  an  autho- 
rity, at  least,  all  the  intestine  feuds  and  civil  wars 
might  have  been  prevented,  which  so  miserably 
harassed  the  Grecians  all  the  time  that  they  conti- 
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nued  to  enjoy^  under  their  favourite  democratical 
govern  meats,  the  beloved  liberty  of  every  state  (I 
had  almost  said^  every  man)  consulting  its  own 
separate  and  particular  interest,  to  the  n^lect^ 
and  indeed  to  the  final  destruction^  of  the  general 
prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  whole  Greek  body. 

In  such  a  state  of  civil  hostility  and  confusion 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  PeloponnesCis,  when 
Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  Delphic  oracle^  instituted  the  Olympic 
games:  to  which  inviting  them  all^  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Grecians^  he  required  them' 
to  suspend  their  animosities  ;  and^  by  the  express 
commands  of  the  aforesaid  oracle^  proclaimed  a 
cessation  of  arms  among  all  those  states^  who  were 
then  at  war  with  each  other.  As  by  comprehend- 
ing all^  who  were  admitted  to  partake  in  this  so- 
lemnity^ under  the  common  denomination  of  Gre- 
cians^ he  plainly  intimated  to  them  that  they  were 
brethren,  so  did  he  oblige  them  to  meet  together 
as  such^  by  compelling  them^  under  the  penalty 
of  being  fined^  and  excluded  from  sacrificing  to 
Olympian  Jupiter,  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility 
during  the  celebration  of  thdA,  holy  festival^  aad 
for  some  time  before  and  after ;  thus  like  a  true 
Hellanodic^  or  judge  and  arbiter  of  Greece^  as  the 
word  imports^  summoning  them,  as  it  were^  before 
his  tribunal,  to  end  all  their  quarrels  by  the  ami- 
cable method  of  mediation.     For  it  was  with  the 
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Tiew  of  constituting  the  Eleans.  mediators  of 
Greece^  that  they  ^ere  commanded  to  abstain 
from  war,  as  v/e  may  learn  from  the  following 
passage  of  Phlegon:  '^Thc  Eleans  after  this 
"  (i.  e*  after  the  establishment  of  the  Olympic 
''  festiva  )  being  inclined  to  assist  the  Lacedae- 
'*  monians^  who  were  then  laying  siege  to  Elis^ 
'*  sent  to  Delphi  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  god^ 
''  who  by  his  priestess  answered  them  in  these 
''  words :  Defend  }'our  own  country  if  attacked, 
"  but  refrain  from  war,  being  yourselves  the  ex- 
"  amples  and  arbiters  of  amity  and  concord  to  all 
''  the  Grecians,  till  the  return  of  the  fifth  (or 
*'  Olympic)  year,  which  brings  peace  with  iU  la 
'*  obedience  to  this  oracle  the  Eleans  abstained 
*'  wholly  from  war,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
'*  the  superintendency  of  the  Olympic  games." 

Considering  the  divided  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  aptness  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  one 
may  easily  conceive  the  great  advantage  arising 
from  their  having  one  nation  among  them  thus 
set  apart  and  consecrated,  as  it  were,  to  the  office 
of  a  mediator,  by  being  forbidden  to  intermeddle 
in  any  of  their  broils,  or  to  molest  their  neigh- 
bours; and  being  themselves  sheltered  from  all 
invasions,  as  an  holy  people,  under  the  protection 
of  the  King  and  Father  of  gods  and  men,  as  he 
was  styled  by  the  Greeks.  Who  was  the  real 
author  of  so  wise  an  institution,  and  bow  much 
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honour  was  due  to  him  on  that  account^  the 
Eleans  have  plainly  intimated  by  an  emblematical 
figure  of  a  woman^  named  Ececbiria,  (a  Greek 
vford^  signifying  an  armistice^  or  truce,)  crown- 
ing tbe  statue  of  Ipfaitus^  erected  by  them  in  the 
very  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter^  as  I  have  before 
observed.  To  this  mediatorial  tribunal^  thus  ap* 
pointed  and  protected  by  the  gods^  tbe  Grecians 
might  have  had  recourse  v^henever  they  were  in* 
clined  to  terminate  their  quarrels  in  an  amicable 
manner.  But  upon  the  return  of  the  Olympic 
festival^  they  were  all  equally  obliged^  however 
deeply  engaged  in  war  with  each  otfaer^  and  how 
averse  soever  to  peace^  to  suspend  their  enmity, 
and  meet  together  at  Olympia,  where^  besides  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  mediator,  every  thing 
tended  to  conciliate  their  minds  to  each  other, 
and  introduce  amity  and  concord  between  the 
contending  parties.  The  place  itself  was  sacred 
to  peace ;  the  solemnity  was  founded  in  religion  ; 
and  in  the  games,  (in  which  all  who  were  entitled 
to  the  denomination  of  Grecians,  were  equally 
admitted  to  contend,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and 
from  which  all  rancour  and  malice  in  the  com- 
batants was  excluded,  under  severe  penalties,)  in 
the  games,  I  say,  was  exhibited  a  spectacle  in  it- 
self highly  amusing  and  entertaining^  and  at- 
tended, moreover,  with  a  perpetual  succession  of 
banquets,  and  all  other  accompaniments  of  festivity 
and  joy.     And  as  the  several  parts  of  this  great 
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institutioii  drew  to  Oljmpia  aa  infinite  multttode 
of  people  frojp  all'  parts,  so  did  that  nunierous 
assembly  invite  thither  the  men  of  the  greatest 
eminency  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  ;  such  as  histo* 
rians^  orators^  philosophers,  poets,  and  painters; 
who  perceiying  that  the  roost  compendious  way 
to  fame  lay  through  Olympia,  were  there  induced 
to  exhibit  their  best  performances  at  the  time  of 
the  cdebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  To  this 
assembly  Herodotus'"  read  his  history,  to  this  as* 
sembly  Aeion,  a  celebrated  painter,  shewed  his 
famous  picture  oF  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana;  and  for  this  assembly  Hippias  the 
Elean,  a  sophist,  Prodicus  the  Cean,  Anaxiroenes 
the  Chian,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  and  many  other 
sophists,  historians,  and  orators,  composed  dis- 
courses and  harangues;  and  thither  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  sent  a  poem  of  his  own 
writing  to  be  recited  publicly,  by  persons  hired 
for  that  purpose.  From  whence,  says  Luciao,'' 
they  reaped  the  advantage  of  gaining  at  once  the 
general  suffrages  of  all  Greece;  every  state  having 
its  representative,  as  it  were,  in  that  numerous 
and  solemn  convention,  and  all  who  assisted  on 
these  occasions  carrying  with  them  to  their  re- 
spective countries  the  name  and  reputation  of 
that  person,  to  whose  glory  the  common  seal  of 
Greece,  if  I  may  so  speak,  had  already  been  set 
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at  Olympia.  By  tbe  pleasure  arinng  from  thew 
works  of  peace,  and  the  applauses  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  minds  of  men  were  insensibly  softened 
and  diverted  from  the  thoughts  of  war.  Besides^ 
in  so  numerous  an  assembly  of  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  Greece,  there  never  could  be 
wanting  some  patriots  of  ability  and  authority  to 
interpose  their  fViendly  offices,  and  incline  the 
contending  parties  to  listen  to  an  accommoda** 
tion ;  as  was  once  done  by  Gorgias,  a  celebrated 
rhetorician,  who,  having  composed  an  admirable 
treatise  upon  the  subject  of  concord,  read  it  pub- 
licly at  Olympia  to  all  the  Grecians^  who  were  at 
that  time  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

But  besides  the  religious  solemnity,  and  the 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games,  Iphitus  also  in«- 
stituted  a  fair,^  to  be  held^  at  Olympia  at  the  same 
time ;  with  a  view,  doubtless,  of  uniting  the  se- 
veral people  of  Greece  still  closer  to  each  other, 
in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  mutual  commerce, 
which  can  only  flourish  in  times  of  peace ;  and 
which,  by  the  many  advantages  it  brings  along 
with  it,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  the  particular 
persons  engaged  in  tbe  various  branches  of  trade, 
naturally  tends  to  call  off  the  attention  of  man- 
kind from  war  and  violence,  and,  what  perhaps 
is  still  worse,  the  stupid  and  lazy  indolence  of  an 
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imciyilized  aod  savage  life^  to  the  more  pleaaii^ 
methods  of  polishing  and  enriching  themseWes 
and  their  countries^  bj  cultivating  all  the  useful 
arts  of  civil  and  social  industry. 

When  the  Grecians  happened  to  be  free  from 
those  intestine  distractions^  to  v^hich  tbej  were 
too  much  subject^  their  meeting  together  at  Oijm- 
pia  everj  fifth  year  was  highly  beneficial  to  them 
upon  other  accounts.  For  as  they  were,  by  their 
various  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
Africa^  and  in  Europe^  dispersed  and  scattered 
into  very  distant  parts  of  the  worlds  they  had^  at 
the  return  of  the  Olympic  festival,  an  opportunity 
of  acquainting  themselves  exactly  with  each 
other's  strengUi  and  condition,  by  means,  either  of 
the  candidates^  who  came  from  all  parts  to  con- 
tend for  the  Olympic  olive,  or  of  the  deputies  sent 
by  every  Grecian  city  with  victims  and  offerings 
to  Olympian  Jupiter.  By  the  same  means  also 
they  might  receive  information  of  any  danger 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  community 
of  Greece,  or  those  of  their  brethren  who  were 
settled  on  the  frontiers,  and  exposed  to  the  at* 
tacks  of  their  common  and  perpetual  foes;  whom, 
as  well  for  distinction  sake,  as  out  of  hatred  and 
contempt,  they  styled  Barbarians.  Against  tbese^ 
that  is,  indeed,  against  all  the  nations  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  especially  the  Persian,  their 
nearest  and  most  formidable  enemy,  it  behoved 
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ibem  to  be  constantly  on  their  guards  as  all  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Asia,   whose  number  was 
very  considerable^  were  in  continual  and  imme- 
diate danger    of  being   swallowed   up   by  that 
mighty  empire ;  and  with  their  safety  that  of  their 
European  brethren  was  so  closely  connected^  that 
if  the  banks^  which  kept  the  great  Persian  ocean 
within  its  bounds^  should  happen^  for  want  of 
their  concurrence  to  strengthen  and  support  them^ 
to  be  once  broken  down,  it  was  to  be  feared  the 
inundation  would  soon  extend  to  Greece  itself^ 
properly  so  called ;  as  they  once  experienced,  to 
the  great  hazard  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
whole  Grecian  name.     As  their  meeting,  there- 
fore^ at  Olympia  furnished  them  with  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  knowing  their  own  strength  and  con- 
dition^ as  well  as  the  forces  and  preparations  of 
their  common  enemies^  so  were  they  enabled  by 
the  same  means  to  provide  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  for  the  general  security,  by  deliberating 
and  consulting  on  the  state  of  the  public^  strength- 
ening the  union  among  themselves^  and  mutually 
exhorting  and  encouraging  each  other  to  guard 
and  maintain  their  common  liberties^  and  in  eveiy 
case  to  proportion  the  defence  to  the  danger  that 
threatened  either  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
whole  community  of  Greece.     Here  too,  any  par- 
ticular state  of  Greece  that  was  oppressed  by  a 
powerful  faction  of  her  own  citizens,  or  by  the 
invasion*  of  a  sister  state,  might  make  her  com- 
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plaints^  and  plead  her  cause  before  tbe  rest  of 
ber  brethroDy  by  whose  interposition  she  might 
be  rdieved  from  a  grievance  v?hich  her  single 
strength  was  not  suflEici^nt  to  redress. 

As  Oljmpia,  from  the  causes  before  assigned^ 
grew  to  be  a  place  of  general  resort^  Greece  de- 
rived from  thence  some  other  advantages^  which 
probably  were  not  at  first  foreseen^  for  in  process 
of  time  Olympia  became  a  kind  of  puUic  repo- 
»tory  of  historical  monuments  ;  in  which  were 
kept^  engraven  upon  marble  columns^  many  so^ 
lemn  treaties  made  between  particular  states  of 
Greece^  and  there  recorded  as  lastii^  witnesses 
against  those  who  should  infringe  them  :  many 
memorials  of  singular  and  remarkable  events,  as 
well  as  of  great  and  illustrious  actions,  were  there 
exhibited  in  trophies,  votive  statues,  and  other  rich 
donations,  estimated  at  the  tenth  part  of  tlie  value 
of  the  spoils,  and  sometimes  even  part  of  tbe  spoils 
themselves,  taken  from  the  enemy,  consecrated 
chiefly  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  accompanied 
with  inscriptions,  in  which  the  several  events  that 
ga^ve  occasion  to  them  were  specified^  and  the 
names  of  the  particular  states  and  principal  per- 
sons concerned,  were  delivered  down  to  posterity. 
In  Olympia  also,  as  in  the  chief  seat  and  residence 
of  Fame,  if  I  may  so  speak,  were  erected  statues 
in  honour  of  many  eminent  and  illustrious  men ; 
of  most  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  particular 
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account  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  Pausanias^ 
to  which  I  refer  him,  as  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate  them  in  this  place.  Bj  these  pub- 
lic monuments  every  Grecian,  who  resorted  to 
Oiympia,  was  instructed  in  many  great  points  of 
history^  relating  as  well  to  his  own  particular 
country  as  to  Greece  in  general ;  reminded  of  the 
glorious  exploits  of  his  ancestors  and  countrymen^ 
and  excited  to  imitate  their  virtues^  in  hopes  of 
a<Hiuiring  one  day  the  like  honour  to  himself  and 
his  country.  And  by  these  even  foreigners  were 
induced  to  entertain  a  ¥ery  high  opinion  of  a 
people^  among  whom  they  found  so  many  in- 
stances of  merit  of  every  kind^  and  so  generous 
and  general  a  disposition  to  preserve  the  memory 
and  lustre  of  worthy  men,  to  serve  as*  examples 
and  encouragements  to  after-ages. 

These  were  some  of  the  principal  advantages 
(for  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  considered  all)  ac- 
cruing to  Greece  from  the  institution  of  the  Olym- 
pic games ;  which,  though  they  were  for  above 
a  thousand  years  so  highly  reverenced  by  the  Gre- 
cians^ apd  are  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  all  the 
Greek,  and  by  many  Roman  authors^  are  yet  but 
imperfectly  known  even  to  men  of  learning ;  and 
have  never,  that  I  know  of,  been  placed  in  the 
light  ill  which  I  have  considered  them.  A  li^t^ 
by  which,  I  flatter  myself,  they  will  now  appear 
to    have  been   established  upon  great  political 
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views ;  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upoa 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Greeks,  and  cod- 
sequently  to  deserve  the  notice  of  all  those  who, 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  improvement, 
read  the  writings  and  history  of  that  great  peo« 
pie,  so  abounding  in  philosophers  and  legis* 
lators. 

The  other  three  sacred  games,  namelj,  the  Py- 
thian, Isthmian,  and  Nemean,  were  of  the  same 
kind,  and  consisted  of  the  same  kind  of  exercises; 
to  which  were  added,  in  the  Pythian  game8>  and 
perhaps  in  the  others,  poetical  and  musical  con- 
tests ;  and  in  them,  as  also  at  Oly mpia,  even  he- 
ralds or  cryers,  and  trumpeters,  were  admitted  to 
contend  with  each  other,  though  I  cannot  find  that 
these  last-mentioned  contests  were  exhibited  in  the 
stadium^  at  least  not  at  Olympia,  where  there  was 
a  place  appropriated  to  them,  and  where  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  conquerors  did  not  receive  a 
crown ;  for  which  reaaon  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  mention  them  before. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  utility  of  the 
Olympic  games,  we  may  draw  this  general  in- 
ference : 

That  even  the  sports  and  diversions  of  a. people 
may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
Or  rather. 
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That  a  wise  and  prudent  governor  of  a  state 
may  dispose  the  people  to  such  sports  and  diver- 
sions as  may  render  them  more  serviceable  to  the 
public ;  and  that  by  impartially  bestowing  a  few 
honorary  prizes  upon  those  who  should  be  found 
to  excel  in  any  contest  he  shall  think  proper  to 
appoint,  he  may  excite  in  the  husbandman,  .the 
manufacturer,  and  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  in  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor,  and  men  of  superior  orders 
and  professions,  such  an  emulation  as  may  tend 
to  promote  industry,  encourage  trade,  improve 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  mankind,  and  con- 
sequently make  his  country  victorious  in  war,  and 
in  peace  opulent,  virtuous,  and  happy. 


THE  END. 


OXFORD, 
Printed  hj  Miodiiy  and  Slitter. 
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